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PREFACE. 


The  title  of  this  work  explains  its  purpose  and  scope. 
It  is  a  concise  manual  which  aims  at  giving  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  nations  of  the  world  according  to  the  enlight- 
ened modem  views  of  what  "history"  should  be.  The 
information  given  therefore  includes  an  account  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  chief  peoples  of  the  world  to 
the  common  stock  of  civilization ;  of  the  g^eat  steps  in 
human  progress,  the  discoveries  and  the  achievements 
in  art,  science,  literature,  politics,  and  war,  which  have 
brought  the  world  into  its  present  condition.  The  history 
of  the  British  Empire  has  only  been  dealt  with  inci* 
dentally  in  connection  with  that  of  other  nations,  it  being 
supposed  that  young  students  and  general  readers  will 
have  made  themselves  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
own  annals,  before  proceeding  to  the  perusal  of  the 
general  history  of  mankind. 
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OUTLINES 

OF 

GENERAL    HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.  HISTORY:  ITS  SCOPE  AND  CHARACTER. 

1.  History  is  a  record  of  the  doings  of  civilized  mankind, 
in  their  progress  towards  the  greatest  of  political  History  de- 
and  socisd  blessings — a  rational  freedom  of  thought  **°**- 

and  action. 

2.  History  deals  with  the  life  only  of  political  communities, 
or  nations y  and  not  vnXh  races  of  men  who  have  scope  of 
made  little  advance  from  a  primitive  state.  The  Wstory. 
special  duty  of  history  is  to  sketch  the  career  and  describe  the 
condition  of  those  great  nations  whose  ideas  and  institutions, 
or  whose  achievements  in  art,  science,  politics,  literature,  and 
war  were  remarkable  in  their  own  epoch,  or,  by  influencing 
other  nations,  helped  to  make  the  civilized  world  what  it  is 
now. 

3.  According  to  the  view  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men, 
God  governs  the  world,  and  on  this  view,  the  his-  .  ^      ^      . 

«    -  ,,    .       .    '  .     /.  TT-        1  Interest  and 

tory  of  the  world  is  the  carrying  out  of  His  plan,  importance 
the  working  of  His  government,  who  "made  of  one  °'  "i^tory- 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
An  eloquent  preacher^-  holds  that  "diflferent  nations  seem  des- 
tined by  God  to  achieve  different  missions.  The  Jew  had  the 
highest — to  reveal  to  the  world  holiness.  The  Oriental  stands 
as  a  witness  to  the  reality  of  the  invisible  above  the  visible. 
The  Greek  reminded  the  world  of  eternal  beauty;  and  the 
destiny  of  the  Roman  seems  to  have  been  to  stamp  upon  the 
minds  of  mankind  the  ideas  of  law,  government,  order."  The 
study  of  history  derives  its  grandeur  and  importance  from  the 

'  F.  W.  Robertson.     Sermons.  ^  t 
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fact  that,  in  human  actions,  we  are  really  gazing  on  the  work- 
ing-out of  the  will  bf  the  Divine  author  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
for  the  most  part  silently  urging  all  things  human  on  to  issues 
quite  unperceived  until  their  full  accomplishment,  but  now  and 
again,  at  the  great  crises  of  the  destinies  of  man,  acting  through 
the  heroes  of  our  race  with  manifest  and  startling  energy  and 
effect. 

4.  The  Eastern  nations  did  not  reach  to  the  height  of  the 
Growth  of  i^ca-  that  mankind  is,  and  ought  to  be,  free;  they 
freedom.       only  knew  of  freedom  for  one — ^the  despot — to  whose 

caprices  they  became  victims  and  slaves.  The  Greeks  first 
became  conscious  of  freedom  as  the  right  of  mankind,  but  they, 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  knew  only  of  freedom  for  a  part  of 
mankind — their  own  citizens,  and  so  had  a  system  of  slave- 
holding  bound  up  with  the  free  constitution  which  those  citizens 
enjoyed.  The  Teutonic  nations,  aided  by  Christianity,  first 
became  conscious  that  man^  as  such,  is  free,  and  by  slow 
degrees  slavery  was  abolished,  and  constitutional  freedom  was 
established  in  modem  states,  organized  in  a  rational  way.  The 
history  of  the  world  is  an  account  of  the  growth  among  mankind 
of  this  consciousness  of  freedom  for  the  race.  This  is  the  grand 
aim  which  the  world's  history  has  seen,  at  least  in  part,  attained 
— the  acquirement  of  freedom  for  the  heaven-bom  spirit  of 
man.  On  this  altar  have  been  laid  the  sublime  sacrifices  of 
patriots  and  heroes;  to  this  pole-star,  amid  the  constant  change 
of  conditions  and  events,  the  magnet  guiding  the  track  of  this 
great  labouring  sorrow-laden  bark  of  humanity  has  been,  on  a 
wide  view,  ever  tme.  The  springs  of  action  in  history  are  the 
various  needs,  characters,  passions,  and  talents  of  men. 

5.  Passing  to  the  picturesque  view  of  this  great  subject,  we 
Picturesque  ^"^  ^^^  "  ^^  world's  history  is  a  grand  panorama 
Bide  of  hi«-  of  events  and  changes,  the  sight  of  which  calls  into 
*°'^*  play  all  the  emotions  of  the  soul  of  man — love  of 
goodness,  enjoyment  of  beauty,  admiration  of  greatness;  hope 
and  fear  for  the  results  of  struggles  in  which  human  action  and 
suffering  are  involved;  pity  for  the  fallen  greatness  both  of  men 
and  of  empires;  joy  in  the  issuing  of  new  life  from  the  ashes  of 
the  funeral-pile  of  nations  that  have  consumed  themselves 
away." 

6.  If  it  be  asked,  "Why  do  we,  in  the  studies  of  our  colleges 
and  schools,  give  such  predominance  to  the  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  while  we  neglect  in  comparison  the  records 
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of  the  former  empires  of  western  Asia,  and  pay  no  heed  at 
all  to  olden  India  and  China?"  the  answef  is  not 
far  to  seek.      It  is   because  ancient  Greece  and  ^^nce!Sr" 
Rome  have  been  very  largely,  the  former  empires  nations  in 
of  western  Asia  far  less,   and  olden  India  and      **°'^" 
China  scarcely  at  all,  influential  in  making  modern  Europe  what 
it  is.     As  for  the  ancient  eastern  monarchies  (apart  from  India 
and  China),  their  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  the  connection 
which  they  had  with  Greece. 

7.  The  grand  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  contest 
between  freedom  and  despotism  which  was,  in  • 
Grecian  history,  decided  on  the  plain  of  Mar'athon,  *  ^^  "' 
where  the  Greeks  overthrew  the  power  of  Persia,  and  saved 
Europe  from  falling  under  the  rule  of  an  eastern  despot. 
From  that  hour  it  was  possible  for  Europe  to  work  out  and  to 
enjoy  true  liberty  and  civilization  in  the  combination  of  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  private  citizen  with  a  willing  submission 
to  the  supremacy  of  public  law. 

8.  In  the  Roman  Empire  we  have  the  spectacle  of  almost  the 
whole  civilized  world  ruled  by  one  state,  upon  a  -^  « 
system  adapted  with  consummate  skill  for  the  *  o«nan»- 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  throughout.  When  the  Roman 
Empire  perished  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  influence,  aided 
by  internal  corruption  and  decay,  the  vigorous  races  of  northern 
and  central  Europe  began  a  new  development  of  civilization 
which,  combined  with  Christianity,  by  slow  degrees  made 
Euro|»e  what  we  see  it  now.  The  shattered  fragments  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  under  the  pressure  of  the  conquering  tribes,, 
assumed  new  forms,  and  new  nations  arose  to  become  the 
founders  of  the  state-system  of  Modem  Europe. 

9.  The  political  and  social  life  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
directly  influenced  all  European  nations  down  to   influence  of 
the  present  hour.    The  present  character  of  English-  Greece  and 
men  is  closely  connected  with  the  facts  that,  at  ^**°**- 
Athens,  a  citizen  enjoyed  absolute  political  and  social  freedom, 
and  that  in  the  Roman  system  all  personal  feelings  and  tastes 
were  subjected  to  the  rigorous  supremacy  ef  absolute  law.     All 
ancient  history  leads  up,  through  Greece,  to  Rome  triumphant ; 
all  modem  history  comes  down  to  us  fcom  Rome  beaten  and 
broken.     This  is  the  ample  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  to  the  study  and  regard  of  modem  readers. 
How  stands  the  case  with   India  and   China,  as  contrasted 
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with  Greece  and  Rome?  The  Chinaman  was,  and  is,  a  pedant; 
the  Hindoo  was,  and  is,  a  dreamer;  the  Greek  was  a  thinker 
and  an  artist;  the  Roman  was  a  man.  For  European  civiliz- 
ation, the  pedant  could  teach  nothing;  the  dreamer  has  done 
nothing;  the  thinker  and  artist  developed,  moulded,  and  im- 
proved himself  and  all  around  him,  and  all  that  came  after  him; 
the  man  conquered  and  governed  the  world. 

10.  It  is  interesting  and  important  to  notice  the  geographical 
History  con-  Conditions  under  which  great  nations  have  arisen, 
nected  with  This  has  always  occurred  either  in  valley-plains,  the 
geography,  ^egions  traversed  and  watered  by  some  great  river 
and  its  tributaries,  or  on  a  coast  which  has  afforded  the  means 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

11.  Thus  India  and  China  consist  of  valley-plains,  and  have 
River-vaUeys.  S^ven  rfse  to  great  nations,  lying,  as  we  have 

shown,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  general  history  of 
the  world,  though  curious  and  interesting  in  themselves.  Baby- 
lonia, which  had  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  for  its  rivers,  was 
one  of  the  great  empires  of  old.  Egypt  was  watered  by  the 
Nile.  In  all  these  regions,  agriculture  provided  plenteous  food 
for  man,  and  soon  gave  rise  to  property  in  land;  this  property 
was  the  origin  of  legal  relations,  and  so  we  have  the  basis  of  a 
state. 

12.  The  chief  seat  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  was 
The  Mediter-  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea.  "On  its  shores,"  saj^ 
ranean  Sea.  Hegel  (pron.  Hay'gl),  "lie  Greece,  a  focus  of  light; 
Syria,  the  centre  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity;  south-east,  not 
far  away,  are  Mecca  and  Medi'na,  cradle  of  the  Mussulman  faith; 
Rome,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  lay  all  on  the  Mediterranean, 
mighty  heart  of  the  old  world.  Around  this  great  uniting 
sea,  a  bond  between  the  three  great  continents  of  the  eastern 
half  of  this  our  globe,  all  ancient  history  of  the  higher  value 
gathers." 

13.  We  notice,  further,  that  nations  really  great  in  arts  and 
Influence  of  arms,  in  polity  and  learning,  have  arisen  only  in 
cUmate.  jj^^  temperate  zone  of  the  earth.  The  reason  is 
that  there  alone  has  nature  allowed  man  to  devote  his  time 
and  powers  to  self-culture.  In  the  torrid  and  the  frigid  zones, 
the  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature  is  too  fierce  and  constant 
to  allow  men  to  do  more  than  reach  a  certain  point  of  civih'za- 
tion. 
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9.  THE  FAMILIES  AND  RACES  OP  MANKIND. 

14.  Ethnologists  have  divided  mankind  into  five  leading 
families — the  Caucasian^  Mongolian  (or  Tartar),  Races  of 
Negro  (or  Ethiopian),  Malay,  and  American, — or,  m*nWnd. 
according  to  colour,  the  white,  yellow,  black,  brown,  and  red 
races.  The  epithet  Caucasian  is  taken  from  the  mountain- 
range  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  near  to  which  region 
the  finest  specimens  of  man — regarded  physically — have  always 
been  found.  Mongolian  is  derived  from  the  wandering  races 
who  inhabit  the  plateaux  of  Central  Asia.  Negro  is  the  Spanish 
word  for  ^^ black '^  Malay  is  connected  with  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  where  some  of  the  race  founded  a  state  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  American  is  applied  to  the  copper-coloured 
race  found  in  that  continent  when  it  was  discovered. 

15.  The  Caucasian  race  has  now  spread,  through  colonization, 
over  the  whole  world,  but  its  proper  region  is  Caucasian 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  the  northern  strip  of  ™«*- 
Africa,  Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Europe  belong  to  the 
Catuasian  family,  the  other  tenth  consisting  of  the  Turks, 
the  Magyars  (in  Hungary),  the  Finns,  the  Laplanders,  and 
the  pagan  tribe  called  Samoieds  in  the  extreme  north-east  of 
European  Russia.  In  Asia,  the  Caucasians  include  the  Arabs, 
the  Persians,  the  Afghans,  and  the  Hindoos,  In  Africa,  the 
Caucasians  are  spread  over  the  whole  north,  from  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  and  to  the  farthest 
border  of  Abyssinia.  In  North  and  South  America  two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  now  Caucasian.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  Caucasian  colonists  have  almost  extinguished  the 
native  races. 

16.  The  Mongolian  family  includes  the  Morals  proper,  or 
the  wandering  and  settled  tribes  between  China  and    Mongolian 
Siberia;  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  Burmese,  Siamese,    *«««• 

and  other  peoples  in  the  south-east  and  east  of  Asia,  and 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Siberian  plains.  The  Turks,  Magyars, 
Finns,  Laplanders,  and  Samoieds,  in  Europe,  and  the  Esqui- 
maux (es'ki-mo)  in  America,  are  all  Mongolian, 

17.  The  proper  home  of  the  Negro  race  is  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  the  Sahara.     The  Malay  tribes  inhabit  the     The  other 
peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and     ~c*»- 
include  also  the  people  of  Madagascar,  the  New  Zealanders, 
and  the  dwellers  in  most  of  the  Polynesian  archipelagoes.   The 
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American  or  red  variety  of  mankind  includes  the  native  races  of 
North  and  South  America. 

1 8.  Of  all  these  races  of  mankind  the  only  one  whose  history 
The  real  his-  is  important  for  us  is  the  Catuasian  or  white  race,  to 
toric  race.  which  belonged  the  people  of  those  states  and  em- 
pires of  old — the  Egyptian^  the  Assyrian^  the  Babylonian^  the 
Hebrew^  the  Phoenician^  the  Hindoo^  the  Persian^  the  Greeks 
and  the  Roman,  This  race  is  "  historical"  because  it  displays 
the  most  highly  civilized  type  of  mankind — that  type  whose 
progress  and  achievements  are  the  true  province  of  history. 

19.  This  grand  stock — the  Caucasian  race — ^has  been  classi- 
Divisions  of  the  fied  into  three  main  branches:  i.,  the  Aryan  (a  ri-an) 
Caucasian  race,  q^  Jndo-European ;  ii. ,  the  Semitic;  iii. ,  the  Hamitic, 
The  term  Aryan  is  derived  either  from  one  ancient  word  imply- 
ing that  they  were  ^^cultivators  of  the  soil^^  or  from  another 
meaning  **  worthy^  noble,^*  The  earliest  known  home  of  the 
Aryan  people  was  the  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxar'tes.  The  great  philologist  Max 
Miiller  says  that  "  the  parent-stock  (from  whom  all  the  Aryan 
tribes  have  sprung)  was  a  small  clan  settled  probably  on  the 
highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia,  speaking  a  language  not  yet 
Sanskrit,  or  Greek,  or  German,  but  containing  the  dialectic  roots 
of  all.  .  .  .  There  was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Celts,  the  Germans,  the  Slavonians,  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  the 
Persians  and  Hindoos  were  living  together,  separate  from  the 
ancestors  of  the  Semitic  race.'*  The  Semitic  branch  is  so  called 
from  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  described  in  the  Bible  as  ancestor  of 
some  of  the  nations  which  it  includes.  The  Hamitic  branch  is 
named  from  Ham^  the  son  of  Noah,  and  ancestor  of  some  of  its 
peoples. 

20.  The  Aryan  branch  includes  nearly  all  the  present  and 

past  nations  of  Europe — the  Greeks^  Latins,  Teutons 
The  Aryans.  ^^  Germans  (including  the  English  race),  Celts,  and 
Slavonians,  as  well  as  three  Asiatic  peoples — the  Hindoos,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Afghans, 

21.  The   Semitic  branch    includes,   as    its   chief   historical 
Semites.      representatives,  the  Hd^rews,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians, 

Arabs,  and  Babylonians, 

Hamitea.  22.  The  Hdmitic  branch  is  represented  in  history 

by  one  great  ancient  nation — the  Egyptians, 

23.  A  leading  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  been,  and 
is  still,  played  by  the  Aryan  nations.     The  only  great  Hami- 
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tU  nation  —  the  Egyptians  —  became  highly  civilized  at  a 
very  early  time,  and  exerted  a  marked  influence  - 
on  others,  and  so  on  the  civilization  of  succeeding  of  these  three 
ages.  The  Semitic  race  is  highly  distinguished  in  branches, 
the  records  of  religious  belief,  because  with  them  originated 
the  three  faiths  whose  main  doctrine  is  that  there  is  but  one 
God — namely,  the  Jewish^  the  Christian^  and  the  Mahometan, 
Apart  from  this,  and  with  the  special  exception  of  the  ancient 


Phoenicians,  the  Semitic  nations  have  not  done  so  much  for 
mankind  as  the  Aryan.  They  have  not  been  generally  dis- 
tinguished for  progress  and  enterprise,  but  have  mainly  kept 
to  their  old  home  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  river  Tigris, 
and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  the  Aryans  that  have  been  the  parents 
of  new  nations,  and  that  have  reached  the  highest  point  of  in- 
tellectual development,  as  shown  in  their  political  freedom,  and 
in  their  science,  literature,  and  art. 

24.  The  glory  of  the  Aryan  element  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that    the   ancient    Greek   and   Roman,  the   modern    German, 
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Englishman^  and  Frenchman,  are  all  of  Aryan  race.  The  Cau- 
The  Aryans  casian  presents  us  with  the  highest  type  among  the 
in  history.  five  families  of  man :  the  Aryan  branch  of  the  Cau- 
casian family  presents  us  with  the  noblest  pattern  of  that  highest 
type.  The  Aryan  in  history  shows  all  that  is  most  worthy  of 
renown  in  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  skill,  and  claims  of  right 
the  foremost  place  on  history's  page. 

25.  At  some  remote  period  of  the  past  the  forefathers  of  the 
The  Aryan  Hindoos  and  the  Persians  and  of  nearly  all  the 
migration.     European  nations  were  one  people,  living  together 

on  the  plateau  north  and  north-west  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. Under  the  pressure  of  numbers,  and  spurred  on  by 
their  own  enterprising  nature,  these  Aryan  peoples  began  and 
for  ages  continued  to  move,  mainly  westwards,  from  their 
ancestral  seats.  Of  this  great  original  stock  a  portion  went 
southwards  across  the  Himalayas,  and  peopled  Hindostan, 
Persia,  and  the  intervening  lands;  the  other  portion,  at  different 
times  and  long  intervals,  came  westwards  into  Europe.  The 
Celts  were  the  first  comers  into  Europe  from  among  the  Aryan 
race.  They  appear  to  have  spread  themselves  over  a  great 
part  of  the  Continent;  but  as  a  distinct  people  they  are  now 
only  found  inhabiting  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  France. 
Later  came  the  Italic  {Latin)  tribes  who  drove  the  Celts 
out  of  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Italy;  the  Heilen'ic  (or 
Grecian)  tribes  who  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Greece;  the 
Teutonic  tribes  who  drove  out  the  Celts  from  Central  Europe, 
and  finally  occupied  Denmark,  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
(Sweden  and  Norway).  The  last  comers  of  the  Aryans  were 
the  Lithuanians  and  Slavonians — the  Slavonians  being  now 
spread  over  Russia,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  while  the  Lithuanians 
settled  on  the  Baltic  coast,  partly  in  Prussia,  partly  in  Russia. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  above  movements  took  place  before  the 
dawn  of  history,  and  thus  was  Europe  gradually  overspread  by 
successive  waves  of  Aryan  settlement. 

26.  The  proof  is  here  simple  and  decisive.  The  comparison 
Evidence  of  of  words  in  Sanskrit{\ht  ancient  languageof  the  Hin- 
language  as  doos),  Zend{\he  olden  speech  of  Persia),  Greek,  Latin ^ 
Sifty^?  English,  and  other  tongues  has  shown  that  all  these 
Aryan  races,  languages  come  from  a  distant  common  original, 
spoken  by  some  race  yet  unparted  by  migration.  In  all,  or 
nearly  all,  these  tongues,  the  names  of  common  things  and  per- 
sons, the  words  expressing  simple  implements  and  actions,  the 
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words  for  family  relations,  such  zs  father ^  sister,  mother,  brother, 
daughter,  son,  the  earlier  numerals,  the  pronouns,  the  very 
endings  of  the  nouns  and  verbs,  are  substantially  the  same. 
Accident  could  not  have  hit  on  this  phenomenon;  and,  since 
many  of  the  nations  speaking  thus  have  for  long  ages  been 
parted  from  each  other  by  vast  stretches  of  the  earth's  broad 
surface,  they  could  not  learn  them,  in  historic  times,  one  from 
another.  Borrowing  and  imitation  being  thus  excluded,  the 
only  possible  account  is  that  these  words  and  forms  were  car- 
ried with  them  by  the  migratory  Aryan  tribes  as  part  of  the 
possessions  once  shared  by  all  in  their  one  original  home. 

27.  The  study  of  these  Aryan  tongues  has  also  told  what  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  this,  the  king  of  races,  ^  ^^  ^j^^ 
before  the  time  arrived  for  starting  south  and  west,  icSSon^efore 
to  fill,  to  conquer,  and  to  civilize  the  western  world.  ****  migration. 
Whatever  words  are  alike  (as  in  the  argument  above)  in  all  or 
nearly  all  these  Aryan  tongues,  must  be  the  names  of  imple- 
ments, or  institutions,  or  ideas,  used,  started,  or  conceived 
before  the  first  wave  of  migration  made  its  way.  We  thus  learn 
that,  at  that  far-distant  time,  the  Aryans  had  houses,  ploughed 
the  earth,  and  ground  their  com  in  mills.  The  family  life  was 
settled — ^basis  as  it  is  of  all  society  and  law.  The  Aryans  had 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  dogs,  and  goats,  and 
bees;  they  drank  a  beverage  made  of  honey;  knew  and  could 
work  in  copper,  silver,  gold;  fought  with  the  sword  and  bow; 
had  the  beginnings  of  kingly  rule;  looked  up  and  worshipped 
either  the  sky  itself,  or  One  whom  they  regarded  as  the  God  who 
ruled  there.  Thus  far  above  the  savage  state  the  Aryan  race 
had  risen. 

28.  In  these  outiines  of  the  general  history  of  the  world  we 
shall  give,  after  a  notice  of  the  comparatively  non-  Divisions  of 
historical  China  and  India : — I.  The  Ancient  Eastern  *^"  *»<><*^- 
Nations,  including — i.  The  Egyptians.  2.  The  CJuddaans, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  3.  The  Hebrews.  4.  The  Phoeni- 
cians. 5.  The  Persians.— \\.  The  History  of  Greece.— III.  The 
History  of  Pome.— TV.  The  History  of  the  Middle  Ages.— 
V.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

29.  All  history  is  really  one  unbroken  whole,  but  for  practical 
convenience  it  has  been  divided  into  Ancient  His-    penods  of 
tory,  ending  with  the  breaking-up  of  the  dominion    i^^^ry. 

of  Rome  in  the  fifth  century  (a.d.  476);  Mediceval  History,  from 
the  downM  of  Rome  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
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century;  and  Modem  Itistory^  from  that  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present  day. 


SUMMARY. 

I.  Families  of  Mankind:— 

1.  Caucasian.  3.  NtcRo  (Ethiopian). 

2.  Mongolian  (Tartar).         4.  MalaV. 

5.  American. 

II.  Divisions  of  Caucasian  Race: — 

HiNDOUS. 

Persians. 
Afghans. 
Aryan  (Indo-European)  /  Greeks. 
Branch  S  Latins. 

Teutons  or  Germans. 
Celts. 
,  Slavonians. 


Semitic  Branch 


Hebrews. 

Phcenicians. 

Assyrians. 

Arabs. 

Chaldaans  and  Babylonians. 


Hamitic  Branch  ...       Egyptians. 

in.  Order  of  Aryan  tnigraiion  into  Europe: — 

CdtSy  Latinsy  Greeks^  Germans  (Teutons),  Sltwomahi^  Lithua- 


IV.  Divisions  of  History: — 

(a)  China, 

(b)  India. 

1.  Oriental  NaTjons,  i.e.  Egyptians,  CkaldaaHs,  Assyrians, 

Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Phocnidans,  Medes  and  Persians. 

2.  Greece. 

3.  Rome. 

4.  Middle  Ages. 

5.  Modern  Europe. 

V.  Periods  of  History:— 

Ancient  History,  from  early  times  to  fall  of  Western  Roman 

Empire,  a.d.  476. 
MEDiiCVAL  History,  from  fall  of  Western  Roman  Empire  to 

middle  of  fifteenth  century. 
Modern  History,  from  middle  of  fifteenth  century  to  present 

time. 
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Antiquity  and  Traditions  of  China.  1 1 


(a)  CHINA. 

1.  China  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strangest  of  nations.     At  a 
veiy  early  period   she  advanced   to  the  state   in  Antiquity  and 
which  she  now  is,  with  the  exclusion  of  all  change  character  of 
in  her  system,  and  with  an  apparent  incapacity  for 

vital  progress.  China  has  always  been  a  subject  of  marvel  to 
Europeans,  as  a  country  which,  self-originated,  appeared  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  outer  world.  The  people  belong  to 
the  Mongolian  family  of  man.  ^ 

2.  China  proper,  sloping  eastwards  from  a  mountainous  in- 
terior, sinks  by  successive  terraces  into  a  vast  level  physical 
tract  of  unequalled  fertility,  formed  by  the  alluvial  **»*"««• 
deposits  of  its  great  rivers,  the  Yang-tse  ("  Son  of  the  Ocean  *'), 
and  the  Hoang-ho  (**  Yellow  river^^  from  the  colour  of  its  mud). 
Its  temperate  climate  and  rich  soil,  productive  in  wheat,  bar- 
ley, rice,  roots,  and  green  crops,  favoured  the  early  and  rapid 
growth  in  numbers  of  a  people  distinguished  by  skill  and  in- 
dustry in  agriculture. 

3.  The  traditions  of  China,  when  we  set  aside  fabulous 
absurdities,  go  back  to  3000  years  before  Christ,  Historical 
and  one  of  their  sacred  books,  the  Shu-king  (treat-  ^***=  Lao-tse. 
ing  of  history  and  of  the  government  and  laws  of  the  ancient 
monarchs),  begins  with  the  emperor  Yao,  2357  years  B.C.  About 
600  B.C  the  philosopher  Lao-tse  was  bom.  He  is  famous  as 
the  founder  of  a  part  of  Chinese  religion,  called  "  Taou-tse  "  or 
"  Worship  of  Reason,''  and  as  the  author  of  the  "  Tao-te-king'' 
or  "  Book  of  Reason  and  Virtue.'*  He  teaches  a  kind  of  Deism 
in  theology,  and  a  sort  of  Stoicism  in  practical  philosophy. 

4.  About  550  B.C.  the  great  philosopher  Confucius  was  bom. 
His  name  is  a  Latinized  form  of  the  Chinese  word         ^^  . 
Kongfu-tsey  i.e.   ^Uhe  teacher,  Kong,"     This  great 

teacher  of  religion  and  morals  is  still  venerated  by  his  country- 
men. He  was  of  royal  descent,  and  held  high  office  at  court, 
which  he  left  to  become  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  sect 
and  an  eamest  instmctor  of  the  people.  After  his  death,  about 
B.C  480,  the  Chinese  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 

^  Recently  some  eminent  scholars  have  maintained  that  by  researches  into 
the  most  ancient  writings  of  the  Chinese  they  have  been  able  to  discover  an 
early  communication  or  connection  between  China  and  Western  Asia,  and 
that  the  culture  of  China  must  have  borrowed  various  elements  from  an 
earlier  civilization  in  Babylonia. 
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5.  He  taught  that   there  was  but  one  God  and  one  £m- 

peror,  to  whom  all  rulers  of  other  nations  are  as 
ng.  Yg^gg^g  jjjg  moral  teaching  dwelt  on  reverence  for 
ancestors,  benevolence,  justice,  virtue,  and  honesty,  the  obser- 
vance of  all  usages  and  customs  once  introduced,  reverence 
for  old  age,  and  strict  discipline  for  children.  He  inculcated 
the  peaceful  virtues  of  domestic  life,  and  justice  and  humanity 
as  duties  of  monarchs.  He  praises  also  the  delights  of  friend- 
ship, and  teaches  the  forgiveness  of  offences. 

6.  He  revised  the  five  Kings  or  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese, 
Chinese  documents  similar,  as  regards  the  estimation  in 
•acred  books,  which  they  are  held  in  China,  to  the  Mosaic  records 
of  the  Jews,  or  to  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Homeric 
poems  of  the  Greeks.  These  old  books  are  the  foundation  of 
all  Chinese  studies.  Besides  the  Shu-king,  there  are  the  Y-king, 
a  metaphysical  work;  the  Shi-king,  a  book  of  ancient  poems; 
the  Li-king,  dealing  with  the  customs  and  ceremonial  observ- 
ances connected  with  the  emperor  and  the  state  functionaries; 
and  the  Tshun-tsin,  a  history  of  China  in  the  time  of  Confucius. 

7.  In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  1500 
The  Great  miles  in  length,  was  built  on  the  northern  frontier, 
wau.  to  defend  it  against  the  inroads  of  the  Huns,  who, 

however,  broke  through  the  wall  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  B.C.  and  overran  the  country.  The  Chinese  emperors 
bought  off  the  barbarians  by  a  regular  tribute  of  money  and 
silk,  as  our  Ethelred  H.  paid  Dane-gdd  to  his  foes. 

8.  The  famous  Mongol  emperor  Jen'ghis  Khan,  who  reigned 
The  Mongol  ^o™  ^.D.  i2o6  to  1 22 7,  invaded  China,  took  the 
dynasty.  royal  city  of  Pekin,  and  annexed  some  of  the  nor- 
thern provinces.  In  a.d.  i  260  the  Mongol  emperor  Kub'lai  Khan, 
a  grandson  of  Jenghis,  conquered  the  whole  of  Northern  China, 
to  which,  in  1 2  79,  he  added  Southern  China,  and  so  became 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  country.  Kublai  Khan  thus  founded  the 
Mongol  dynasty  of  China,  and  removed  the  capital  from  Nankin 
to  Pekin. 

9.  At  this  time  an  interesting  connection  between  China  and 
China  and  Europe  arose.  The  celebrated  Venetian  traveller, 
Europe.        Marco  Polo,  explored  the  strange  eastern  land  for 

the  first  time,  and  lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Khan,  about  whom  he  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation in  the  trustworthy  book  of  travels  which  his  own  age 
rejected  as  fabulous. 
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10.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ^tManchoos^ 
from  the  north-east,  invaded  and  conquered  the  The  Manchoo 
country  and   established   the    Manchoo  dynasty,  dynasty, 
which  still  reigns  there,  the  language  of  the  conquerors  being 
that  used  at  court  and  for  official  documents. 

11.  In  recent  times  the  East  India  Company  established  a 
trade  with  China,  and  in  1793  lx)rd  Macartney  was  snj^iand  and 
sent  by  George  III.  as  ambassador.  He  had  several  China. 
interviews  with  the  emperor,  but  the  mission  had  no  result 
beyond  the  insight  it  gave  into  Chinese  character  and  customs. 
In  18 16  Lord  Amherst's  embassy  tried  to  obtain  permission 
for  a  British  minister  to  reside  at  Pekin,  and  sought  the  opening 
of  ports  on  the  northern  coast  to  our  trade.  Lord  Amherst  did 
not  even  succeed  in  seeing  the  Chinese  emperor,  owing  to 
refusal  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  Koutou  or  prostration  at 
the  Celestial  ruler's  feet,  and  returned  to  England  with  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  which  contained  the  words,  "  I  have  sent 
thine  ambassadors  back  to  their  own  country  without  punishing 
them  for  the  high  crime  they  have  committed  "  (in  approach- 
ing me).  This  revealed  the  secret  of  China's  failure  to  make 
real  advances  from  her  stationary  condition — the  insanity  of 
self-conceit  and  the  stolid  refusal  of  intercourse  with  other 
nations. 

12.  If  the  state  and  the  upper  classes  can  be  said  to  have  any 
religion  at  all,  it  is  the  Confucianism  described  Religion 
above — a  system  of  morality  and  philosophy  which  o^  cfiina. 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a  creed  in  the  true  sense.  The 
lower  classes  believe  to  some  extent  in  the  religion  called  Buddh- 
isniy  introduced  from  India  in  the  first  century  a.d.  It  is 
called  in  China  the  "religion  of  Fo^  (another  name  for  Buddha)^ 
and  is  a  system  of  materialism  which  teaches  the  annihilation 
of  man  after  death,  mixed  up  with  gross  idolatry  and  super- 
stition. There  is  also  a  sect  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Lao-tse^ 
the  philosopher  mentioned  above.  In  fact,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary Chinaman  has  no  religion  whatever,  and  almost  universal 
indifference  to  all  creeds  prevails. 

13.  In  China  a  patriarchal  despotism  is  the  system  of  rule. 
The  laws  of  the  state  are  partly  civil  ordinances  and  Qoy^rnment 
partly  moral  requirements  reaching  to  the  inner 

self  of  every  citizen.  The  state  is  treated  as  virtually  one 
great  family,  and  the  people  regard  themselves  as  children  of 
tiie  stote.     The  whole  development  of  the  civil  and  social 
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polity  is  a  grotesque  mixture  of  reason  and  absurdity.  An 
exaggerated  filial  reverence  causes  the  merits  of  a  son  to  be 
attributed  to  his  dead  father,  and  ancestors  have  tides  of 
honour  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  g;ood  deeds  of  their 
posterity.  The  emperor  is  supposed  to  direct  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  state,  for  which  end  the  imperial  -princes  are 
educated  on  a  strict  system  that  has  furnished  China  with  a 
succession  of  pedantic  Solomons.  There  is  no  proper  nobility 
— official  station,  based  entirely  upon  competitive  examinations, 
being  the  only  rank  recognized  outside  the  imperial  family. 

14.  The  administration  of  the  government  is  exercised,  under 
Officials       ^^^  emperor,  by  the  high  officials  called  Man- 
darins^ of  two  classes,  learned  (the  civil  officers) 

and  military.  The  highest  administrative  body  is  the  Council 
of  the  Empire^  composed  of  the  most  learned  and  able  men- 
There  is  a  permanent  board  of  Censors^  who  exercise  a  strict 
supervision  in  all  matters  of  government  and  over  the  public 
and  private  conduct  of  the  mandarins,  reporting  thereon 
direct  to  the  emperor.  The  monarch  is  the  centre  round 
which  everything  turns,  and  as  the  well-being  of  the  state 
is  made  to  depend  on  him,  the  succession  of  a  slothful  and 
unprincipled  ruler  is  the  signal  for  an  all-pervading  corrup- 
tion.  The  officers  of  government  are  supposed  to  have  no 
conscience  or  honour  of  their  own  to  keep  them  to  duty,  but 
only  external  mandates,  which,  even  with  the  highest  officials, 
are  enforced  by  the  use  of  the  stick.  Every  mandarin  can 
inflict  blows  with  the  bamboo,  and  ministers  and  viceroys  are 
punished  in  this  way.  At  every  turn,  in  a  system  in  some 
points  excellent,  but  the  product  of  a  prosaic  understanding, 
without  regard  to  sentiment,  honour,  or  free-will,  we  are  met  in 
China  by  pedantic  pettiness  and  degrading  folly. 

15.  In  respect  of  civilization  the  Chinese  have  ever  been  a 
Civilisation     P^^P^^  ^^  ingenious  and  precocious  children  who 

have  never  succeeded  in  growing  up.  They  are 
said  to  have  known  the  art  of  making  paper  as  early  as  the 
first  century  a.d.,  and  to  have  practised  printing  from  wooden 
blocks,  which  they  still  continue  to  do,  as  early  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century. 

16.  TheyVere  famous  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  porce- 
Manufacturea  ^^  which  has  made  the  name  of  their  country 

a  generic  term  for  all  such  fine  and  beautiful 
earthenware.      Their  robes  of  woven  silk  were  worn  by  the 
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luxurious  Roman  ladies  under  the  early  empire,  and  they  have 
been  long  noted  for  their  skill  in  lacquered  ware  and  their 
delicacy  of  carving  in  wood,  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  mother-of- 
pearL 

17.  They  profess  to  hold  the  sciences  in  great  honour,  and  one 
of  the  highest  governmental  boards  is  the  Academy     science 
of  Sciences.     What  they  call  science,  however,  is 

merely  a  collection  of  ill-arranged  facts  and  beliefs;  it  is  pur- 
sued without  regard  to  intellectual  ends,  and  hindered  in  pro- 
gress to  what  is  higher  by  a  curious,  cumbersome,  and  clumsy 
language.  The  Chinese  tongue  has  never  attained  to  the  pos- 
session of  an  alphabet,  which,  with  nations  of  the  higher  de- 
velopment, has  always  been  the  first  step  toward3  the  acquire- 
ment of  a  rational  instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought. 
Each  Chinese  character  represents  a  word,  and  in  writing  and 
printing  the  characters  are  not  arranged  horizontally  either  from 
left  to  right  as  in  European  languages,  or  from  right  to  left  as 
in  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages,  but  in  vertical  column^, 
to  be  read  from  top  to  bottom.  China's  want  of  scientific  attain- 
ments in  astronomy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  for  hundreds 
of  years  the  Chinese  calendars  have  been  made  by  Europeans; 
and  in  medicine^  by  the  theory  that  the  beating  of  the  pulse 
alone  can  teU  the  physician  the  cause  and  locality  of  the 
disease. 

1 8.  It  is  clear  enough  that  Europe  and  true  civilization  had 
nothing  to  g^in,  and  have  gained  nothing,  in  the  cbipete  want 
way  of  culture,  from  a  country  where  400  millions  of  progress. 
of  people  are  treated  like  children;  where  there  is  no  originality 
and  no  free-will ;  where  no  progress,  save  from  outward  impulse, 
is  possible.  The  outcome  of  the  elaborate  and  minute  regula- 
tions, of  the  severe  and  constant  competitive  examinations,  of  the 
Chinese  system  is  simply,  that  after  the  lapse  of  4000  years,  they 
still  have  no  convenient  written  language;  that,  pretending  to 
be  astronomers,  they  know  not  bow  to  use  the  telescope;  that 
the  medical  art  is  a  mere  ignorant  superstition;  and  that  the 
artist  cannot  shade  a  drawing,  and  has  no  notion  of  perspective. 
The  superficial  cleverness  of  handiwork  displayed  by  Chinese 
artisans  serves  but  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  ludicrous  pro- 
duced on  the  European  mind  by  the  paltry  results  of  a  preten- 
tiouSy  antiquat^,  ^4  inherently  unprogressive  order  of  civili- 
zation. 
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(b)  INDIA. 

1.  Indian  civilization,  like  that  of  China,  has  contributed 
Antiquity  ^^^^^^  ^^  nothing  to  the  culture  of  the  Western 
and  Siarac-  world.  From  the  prosaic  pedantry  of  China,  how- 
tcr  of  India,  ^y^j^  ^e  pass,  in  India,  to  a  region  where  fancy 
and  sensibility  have  held  sway,  though  the  absence  of  energy, 
and  of  true  human  dignity  and  freedom,  has  prevented  the 
people  from  exhibiting  historical  progress  of  the  highest  order. 
Indian  records  present  us  with  no  political  action;  the  people 
have  achieved  no  foreign  conquests,  and  have  repeatedly  suc- 
cumbed to  foreign  invasion.  They  are  a  people  of  dreams,  not 
of  deeds. 

2.  In  regard  to  general  history,  India  has  been  an  object  of 
Earl  hi  to     ^^sire  to  Other  nations  from  very  early  times,  as  a 

ary  i»  oiy.  ^^^^  teeming  with  riches  and  marvels;  the  treasures 
of  nature,  such  as  pearls,  perfumes,  diamonds,  elephants,  gold; 
and  treasures  of  wisdom  in  her  sacred  books.  Alexander  the 
Great  was  the  first  European  recorded  to  have  arrived  there  by 
land;  in  modem  times  the  European  nations  first  made  their 
way  to  India  by  sea  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Hindoos  are  one  of  the  three  Aryan  races  of  Asia,  and  pro- 
bably crossed  the  Indus  into  the  rich  alluvial  river-plain  of  the 
Ganges  about  2000  years  b.c.  They  dispossessed  the  peoples, 
probably  of  Tartar  origin,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Nerbudda, 
and  gradually  penetrated  the  great  southern  peninsula  known 
as  the  Deccan.  The  dark-skinned  aboriginal  natives  were  by 
no  means  exterminated,  and  their  descendants,  in  the  persons 
of  the  hill-tribes  and  others,  still  amount  to  many  millions. 

3.  India  first  came  into  historical  connection  with  Europe  at 
HistoricAi  ^^  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  B.C.  327. 
data:  The  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  go  far  beyond 
Alexander.   ^^  indus,  and,  after  defeating  a  king  named  Porus, 

returned  by  way  of  the  Indus  and  the  sea  to  Persia. 

4.  Early  in  the  tenth  century  a.d.  Mohammedan  invasions  of 
The  Moham-  India,  through  Afghanistan,  began,  and  early  in  the 
medana.  thirteenth  century  an  Afghan  dynasty  was  estab> 
lished  at  Delhi,  and  northern  India  was  subdued. 

5.  During  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mongols  of  the  empire  of 
Monfoia  and  J^i^^  Khofi  invaded.  India  and  met  with  many 
Tartan.         successcs  and  defeats.     In  1398  the  great  Tartar 
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conqueror,  Tim'ur  or  Tam'erlane^  took  ind  sacked  Delhi,  and, 
after  oveminning  the  land  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  retired 
and  left  anarchy  and  misety  behind  him, 

6.  In  1526,  Sultan  Ba'ber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane^  founded 
the  Mogul  Empire  in  India.  His  grandson,  Akbar,  The  Mogul 
reigned  from  1556  to  1607,  and  extended  his  power  ^»«pi«- 
over  most  of  the  peninsula,  being  distinguished  by  his  justice 
and  his  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion.  Akbar's  son,  Jehan'ghir, 
received  in  1615  the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Thomas  Roe, 
despatched  by  James  i.  Jehanghir's  son,  Shah/ehan,  displayed 
great  architectural  magnificence,  culminating  in  the  exquisite 
Taj  Mahaf  ("Crown  of  Empires'')  at  Agira,  a  mausoleum  of 
white  marble  built  for  the  remains  of  his  favourite  wife.  Dur- 
ing his  reign,  which  ended  in  1658,  the  Mah' ratios  began  to  be 
formidable  in  Southern  India.  The  history  of  British  presence 
in  India  begins  at  about  this  time,  and  the  commercial  connec- 
tion of  other  European  nations  with  the  Hindoos  will  be  noticed 
in  its  proper  place. 

7.  In  India  we  see  an  essential  advance,  in  theory,  from  the 
Chinese  state  of  a  dead-level  of  equality  for  all  below     poHtjcai 
.the  emperors.     Along  with  the  despotic  power  of     condition. 
the  ruler  are  found  also  different  ranks  and  orders     Pastes. 

of  men.  These  distinctions  are  the  Castes,  established  in  accord- 
ance with  religious  doctrine,  and  viewed  by  the  people,  at  last, 
as  natural  distinctions.  The  very  ancient  book  of  Hindoo  laws, 
called  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  regulates  these  class-divisions  of 
society.  In  later  times  many  minute  subdivisions  of  caste  have 
arisen,  but  there  were  originally  four  only:  i.  The  Brahmins, 
the  onier  of  men  devoted  to  religion  and  philosophy;  2.  The 
Shafryas,  or  military  and  governing  class;  3.  The  Vais'yas,  or 
professional  and  mercantile  class;  4.  The  Su'dras,  or  lower- 
class  traders,  artisans,  and  field-labourers. 

8.  The  rigid  stereotyped  character  of  these  orders  caused 
the  people  of  India  to  be  spiritual  slaves.  Into  Effects  of 
his  caste  a  man  was  bom,  and  bound  to  it  for  life,  *^****- 
without  regard  to  poverty  or  riches,  talents,  character,  or  skill. 
Thus  life  and  energy  were  fettered :  the  individual  could  not 
make  his  own  tx)sition.  Nature  had  for  ever  settled  it  for  him. 
Human  dignity  and  human  feeling  were  bound  up  in  the 
separate  castes,  and  so  true  expensive  morality  was  unknown; 
the  spirit  of  man  wandered  into  the  world  of  dreams,  and 
political  progress  was  impossible.  .    .  w .. » ..^ 
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9.  Government  in  India,  before  its  conquest  by  the  English, 
Indian  was  nothing  but  the  most  arbitrary,  wicked,  and 
despotism,    degrading  despotism,  unchecked  by  any  rule  of 

morality  or  religion — a  condition  worse  than  that  of  China 
under  the  worst  of  emperors.  The  people  were  degraded 
even  below  a  feeling  of  true  resentment  against  oppression; 
much  less  were  they  capable  of  any  manly  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  yoke. 

10.  The  prevailing  religions  of  India  are  Brahminism,  Moham- 

^      medanism,  and  Buddhism.    More  than  two-thirds  of 
*  *^°"'      the  people  are  supposed  to  hold  the  Brahminical 
creed,  more  than  one-fourth  are  Mohammedans,  and  the  rest 
are  mainly  Buddhists,  with  a  small  fraction  of  Christians. 

11.  Brahminism  is  the  oldest  religion,  and  its  tenets  are  con- 
Brahminism    ^^^'^^^^  ^^  ^^  sacred  books  Called  Vedas^  of  which 

the     oldest,     the 


Rig-Veda^  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  ancient  literary  docu- 
ments in  existence.  The  pure 
Deism  of  the  older  form  of 
this  religion  had  for  its  lead- 
ing doctrine  that  of  an  all- 
pervading  mind,  from  which 
the  universe  took  its  rise. 
Then  came  a  belief  in  three 
deities,  or  diverse  forms  of 
the  same  universal  deity,  viz., 
Brahmdy  or  the  Creator;  Vish- 
nu, or  the  Preserver;  and 
Siva,  the  Destroyer.  This  was 
further  corrupted  into  a  pan- 
theism, which  sees  a  god  in 
everything — in  sun,  moon, 
stars,  the  Ganges,  the  Indus, 
beasts  and  flowers.  The  ape,  the  parrot,  and  the  cow  are  held  to 
be  incarnations  of  deity,  and  thus  the  Divine  is  degraded  to  a 
vulgar  and  senseless  conception. 

12.  In  its  higher  development,  Brahminism  holds  that  the 
The  phiioso-  human  soul  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  supreme 
phic  creed,  being,  and  that  its  destiny  is  to  be  reunited  with 
him.  This  led  to  the  great  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  necessary  to  purify  the 
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human  soul  for  union  with  the  divine.  According  to  this  view, 
man's  soul  in  this  world  is  united  to  the  body  in  a  state  of  trial, 
which  needs  prayer,  penance,  sacrifice,  and  purification.  If 
these  are  neglected,  then  the  human  soul,  after  death,  is  joined 
to  the  body  of  some  lower  animal,  and  begins  a  fresh  course 
of  probation. 

13.  In  popular  practice,  the  grossest  idolatry  and  superstition, 
with  a  cowardly  and  selfish  disregard  of  human  life.  The  popular 
hare  largely  prevailed  alongside  of  the  philosophical  P^c^^e- 
tenets  of  the  educated  class.  Mohammedanism  was  introduced 
by  the  conquerors  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  the  history  of 
India. 

14.  Buddhism  arose  about  550  b.c.,  and  derives  its  name  from 
Buddha^  or  the  Buddha  (i.e.,  "  the  enlightened  one  "),    g^^j^j^i.^ 

a  surname  bestowed  upon  its  founder  Gatltama^  a 

Hindoo  of  high  rank,  who  devel- 
oped his  creed  in  retired  medi- 
tation, and  began  to  teach  it  in 
opposition  to  Brahminism.  This 
religion  recognizes  no  supreme 
being;  it  insists  on  practical 
morality;  teaches  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  and  regards  anni- 
hilation as  the  good  man's  final 
reward. 

15.  The  Sanskrit  tongue, 
spoken  by  the  ancient  Hindoos, 
but  disused,  save  as  Sanskrit 
a  literary  language,  tongue, 
for  over  2000  years,  has  been 
mentioned  in  our  introductory 
remarks.  From  it  most  of  the 
numerous  Hindoo  dialects  are 
derived.  Its  condition  is  a  tes- 
timony to  the  high  intelligence 
of  the  Aryans  who  peopled 
India,  The  name  of  this  elder 
sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Per- 
sian, Slavonic,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  tongues  is  derived  from 
AWf,  "yrith,"  and  krita^  "made,"  meaning  ''^carefully  constructed^* 
or  ^*^  symmetrically  formed''  It  is  rich  in  inflectional  forms  and 
very  flexible,  and  it  has  a  boundless  wealth  of  epithets.     The 
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alphabet  is  a  very  perfect  instrument  for  representing  the 
sounds  of  the  language.  A  vast  religious,  poetical,  philo- 
sophical, and  scientific  literature  is  >vritten  in  Sanskrit. 

1 6.  The  Hindoos,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  had 
Indian  reached  a  high  point  of  development  They  were 
culture,     good  astronomers  and  mathematicians;  had  great 

skill  in  logic  and  philosophy;  manufactured  silk  and  cotton  in 
beautiful  and  costly  forms,  and  worked  rich  ornaments  in  gold 
and  silver. 

17.  The  chief  artistic  works  of  India  have  been  architectural. 
^^         Many  splendid   buildings  are   scattered  over  the 

country,  displaying  a  variety  of  styles  in  which  the 
pyramidal  form  is  very  prevalent,  a  profusion  of  sculptured 
ornamentation    being    also   a   marked   feature.      Remarkable 


Rock  Temple  of  Ellora. 

works  of  A  somewhat  different  kind  are  the  rock  temples  of 
Ello'ra  in  the  Deccan,  near  Aurungabad,  and  of  ElepJianta^  a 
small  island  near  Bombay.  These  stupendous  and  magnificent 
works  have  massive  pillars  and  display  very  rich  and  elaborate 
carving. 

18.  The  Phoenicians  were  probably  the  first  of  the  nations 
dwelling  round  the  Mediterranean  to  enter  into  commercial 
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relations  with  India,  the  trade  being  carried  on  both  by  sea 
and  land.     In  later  times  some  of  the  products  of 
India  were  also  known  to  the  Greeks,  while  among     **""*"^*- 
the  Romans  they  were  not  uncommon,  and  fetched  very  high 
pricesw     The  intercourse  of  the  modem  nations  with  India  will 
be  dealt  with  afterwards. 

19.  As  illustrating  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  intellect  it  is 
remarkable  that  their  literature  possesses  no  histori-  The  Hindoo 
cal  works.  Their  minds  seem  to  have  been  unable  "*"**• 
to  regard  events  in  their  true  light,  and  they  have  had  no  love 
of  veracity  to  induce  them  to  record  facts  as  they  occurred. 
The  Hindoos  exhibit  a  state  of  mind  in  which  a  sensitive  and 
imaginative  temperament  turns  all  outside  them  into  a  feverish 
dream,  and  so,  with  all  their  intelligence  and  taste,  they  have 
had  slight  influence  upon  the  progress  of  other  nations. 
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SECTION    I. 
THE   ANCIENT   ORIENTAL   MONARCHIES. 

CHAPTER  I. 
GEOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH. 

1.  The  old  Eastern  monarchies,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Historical  Hamitic  Egypt,  all  arose  in  Asia.  Mongolian  China 
Asia.  and  Aryan  India  have  been  already  dealt  with. 

The  truly  historical  nations  of  olden  Asia  are  the  Assyrians 
{Semitic)^  Babylonians  {Semitic),  Hebrews  {Semitic),  Phoenicians 
{Semitic),  and  Persians  {Aryan),  All  these  had  their  career 
in  South-western  Asia.  This  great  area  of  early  history  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions:  i.  That  west  of  the  Euphrates; 
2.  The  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  3.  The  region 
from  the  Zagros  Mountains  (east  of  the  Tigris)  to  the  Indus. 

2.  West  of  the  Euphrates  we  have  (a)  ih^  peninsula  of  Asia 

Minor,  containing  the  important  Lydian  nation  and 
nt  region.  ^^^^  Greek  colonies  connected  with  the  later 
Oriental  history;  (b)  Syria,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  divided  into  three  distinct  parts — Syria  proper; 
Phcenicia,  or  the  strip  of  coast  between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the 
sea;  and  PcUestine,  south  of  Phoenicia;  (c)  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  extending  south-eastward,  and  having  littie  to  do  with 
ancient  history. 

3.  In  the  basins  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  were  several 

distinct  territories:  (a)  Armenia,  or  the  mountainous 
econ  regon.  ^^^^^  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian  Sea; 
(b)  Assyria  proper,  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zagros 
Mountains ;  (c)  Babylonia,  the  great  alluvial  plain  between  the 
lower  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  and  extending 
westwards  to  the  Syrian  Desert;  (d)  Chaldcea  (in  the  narrower 
sense,  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonian  Empire),  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  (e)  Mesopotamia,  or 
the  district  between  the  middle  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates ;  (f )  Susia'na,  the  country  east  of  the  Tigris  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  .    , ,, ,, ,  ,,^ 
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4.  In  these  territories,  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  arose  the  three  great  monarchies  of  Nations  in 
Chaldcsa^  Assyria^  and  Babylonia^  afterwards  ab-  ■econd  recrion. 
sorbed,  in  the  6th  century  b.c.,  by  the  mighty  empire  of  Persia^ 
extending  almost  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean,  -^gean, 
Euxine,  and  Caspian  Seas,  when  it  had  reached  the  summit 
of  its  power. 

5.  East  of  the  Zagros  Mountains  lay  Media  and  Persia  proper 
—Media^  north-eastward,  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  ,j^j^ 

and  Persia^  on  the  table-land  southwards,  stretching  '««>on- 

to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

6.  We  have  alluded  in  the  introduction  to  the  connection 
existing  between  the  geographical  position  and  the  civuuation  & 
historical  importance  of  nations.  We  have  also  eeography. 
seen  that  vast  nationalities  have  peopled  the  alluvial  plains  in 
the  basins  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  great  rivers  of  China  proper. 
We  now  leam  that  great  nations  arose  also  in  the  alluvial  plains 
of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

7.  The  truth  is,  that  before  the  rise  of  an  extensive  commerce 
by  sea  or  land,  it  is  possible  for  great  communities    rim  of 

to  gather  and  continue  to  exist  only  in  those  »»^on»- 
regions  where  a  rich  soil  provides  plenteous  food.  No  soils 
aceed  in  fertility  the  alluvial  deposits  of  great  rivers,  and 
among  such  soils  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  have  ever  been  famous  for  their  wonderful  produc- 
tive power.  Nature  herself  provides  man  with  that  delicious 
and  most  nutritious  food  the  date,  and  as  for  rice  and  other 
grain  crops,  the  earth  has  fatness  such  that  "if  she  be  but  tickled 
with  a  hoe,  she  laughs  with  a  harvest."  In  pastoral  lands  the 
people  wander,  and  must  wander,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  to 
find  fresh  grass;  they  cannot  settle  down  into  a  polity  or  state; 
the  agriculturists,  who  stayed  to  reap  where  they  had  sown  the 
seed,  became  progenitors  of  mighty  nations,  founders  of  great 
empires  famous  through  all  regions  and  all  ages  of  the  civilized 
world. 

8.  Here  then,  in  such  a  territory,  on  such  a  soil — here,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  South-western  Asia,  the  true  history  original  seat* 
of  the  civilized  world  begins,  with  those  nat-i^ns  that  of  historic 
had  historic  records  of  their  own,  that  rose  to  a  '^**®'**' 
highly-civilized  condition;  and,  more  than  all,  that  brought  their 
culture,  with  more  or  less  of  permanent  effect,  to  bear  on  nations 
whom  they  conquered,  or  who  subjugated  them.     As  it  comes 
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forth  from  the  gloom  of  a  past  before  all  records,  we  turn  our 
gaze  to  greet  the  rising  sun  of  history,  disclosing  to  our  view  two 
grand  developments  of  human  culture — ^gypt  and  Chaldcea: 
and  first  of  these  we  deal  with  Egyft^  hoary  Egypt,  giff  to  pan- 
kind  of  bounteous  overflowing  Nile. 


CHAPTER   IJ. 


EGYPT. 


X.  HISTORICAL  OUTLINE. 


1.  The  people  of  olden  Egypt  are  the  earliest  nation  pf  whose 
Antiquity  of    government  and  political  institutions  we  possess 
thcj^ptian  any  certain  record.     Long  before  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, the  Hebrews,  came  into  possession  of  their 

promised  land  Canaan,  Egypt  had  kings,  and  priests,  and  cities, 
and  armies;  laws  and  ritual  and  learning;  arts  and  sciences 
and  books.  Egypt  is  at  this  day,  beypnd  all  other  lands,  the 
land  of  ruins,  surpassing  all  other  countries  in  gigantic  and 
stately  monumental  remains,  tl^e  result  of  boundless  human 
labour. 

2.  In  these  great  memorials 
The  Egyptian  of  Egypt  we  have 
character.  expressed  fpr  us 
the  character  of  the  people 
— a  half-fettered  spirit,  whose 
favourite  symbol  was  the 
Sphinx — a  half-brute,  half- 
human  form.  This  human 
head  looking  out  from  the 
brute  typifies  the  intellectual 
and  moral  part  of  man — the 
human  spirit — beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  natural,  striv- 
ing to  get  loose  and  to  look  freely  around,  but  still  restrained  by 
the  debased  original  state  of  existence.  The  edifices  of  the 
strange  people  who  dwelt  of  old  in  this  land  of  wonders  are,  as  it 
were,  half  under  and  half  above  the  ground,  so  that  the  kingdom 
of  life  seems  ever  in  contact  with  the  silent  realm  of  death. 

3.  Egypt  is  a  land  that  has  been  created  out  of  the  desert  by 
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the  alluvial  deposits  of  her  mighty  river,  the  j^iic.  Flowing 
down  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  in  its  ^as-  phy^j^ai  geo- 
tem  branch,  the  B/u€  NUcy  it  unites  at  Khartoom,  mphy  and 
in  Nubia,  with  the  western  and  longer  branch,  or  ?">*>"«*»<>«•• 
White  Nilcy  which  is  now  known  to  issue  from  the  great  equa- 
torial lake,  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  river  then  flows,  northwards 
mainly,  to  the  Mediterranean,  anc}  provides  a  rich  soil  of 
muddy  deposit  in  the  yearly  overflow  caused  by  the  great  rain- 
falls of  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  Egypt  is  thus  composed 
of  a  highly  fertile  strip  of  territory  inclosed  by  hills  and  sandy 
wastes  on  each  side.  The  Delta  of  the  Nile  was  ever  noted  for 
its  rich  soil  and  teeming  population;  the  water  of  the  river  was 
always  famous  for  its  wholesomeness  and  pleasant  taste. 

4-  The  chief  mineral  productions  of  Egypt  were  the  beautiful 
granite  of  Philae  (file),  Elephantine  (el-e-fan'ti-ne),  ^.^  ^ 
and  Syene  (si-e'ne),  whose  quarries  furnished  the 
huge  masses  used  for  obelisks  and  statues;  the  whitish  or 
grayish  sandstone  of  the  hills  north  of  Syene,  which  supplied 
the  masonry  for  the  temples;  and  the  limestone  of  the  hills 
northwards  again  to  the  Delta,  which  last  chain  furnished  the 
material  for  the  Pyramids. 

5.  The  climate  of  Egypt  is  remarkably  dry,  and  to  this  is  due 
the  wonderful  state  of  preservation  seen  in  many 
of  the  monupaental  remains,  which  display  a  sharp-         "** 

ness  of  ourtine  in  the  stone  and  a  freshness 
of  colour  in  the  painting  that  are  like  the 
work  of  yesterday. 

6.  The  vegetable  products  of  Egypt,  due  in 
their  great  abundance  to  a  hot  vegetable 
sun  acting  on  the  thick  fertile  products, 
layer  of  fresh  soil  yearly  bestowed  by  the 
river,  were  varied  beyond  all  example  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  olive  and  pomegranate, 
the  orange  and  the  vine,  the  citron,  the  date- 
palm  and  the  fig,  all  yielded  their  delicious 
produce  for  the  use  of  man.  The  vegetable 
gardens  teemed  with  cabbages  and  cucum- 
^^.  bjsrs,  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  radishes,  and  melons. 

{Pa^^ZiU^^ntm\   ^ice  and  a  species  of  millet  called  doora  grew 
in  great  crops.     The  fir,  the  cypress,  and  the 
cedar  furnished  valuable  timber.     The  papyrus  of  the  marshes 
by  the  river  gave  the  material  for  writing  which  we  call. 
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in  a  different  substance,  **  paper."  The  same  plant  furnished 
sailcloth,  cordage,  and  baskets.  Cotton  and  flax  gave  raw 
material  for  manufacturing  skill  Medical  science  went  to 
Egypt  for  its  drugs,  and  in  her  later  days  Rome  was  largely  fed 
by  Egypt's  com. 

7.  To  the  abundant  food  was  due  the  plenteous  population. 
People  and  ^^nd  to  that  again  the  mighty  architectural  works 
animals.       raised  by  the  toilsome  efforts  of  cheap  and  well-fed 

labour.  The  country  abounded  too  in  animals  and  birds. 
Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  swarmed;  geese  and  ducks,  and  quails 
and  widgeons  flew  in  countless  numbers.  Egypt  was  famous 
for  the  horse  as  used  in  war  in  early  times;  the  scarabausy  or 
sacred  beede,  is  known  to  all  from  its  sculptured  semblance  on 
the  monuments;  and  the  white  ibis,  among  birds,  migrating 
into  Egypt  along  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  became  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  the  rising  river  gave  their  bountiful 
subsistence. 

8.  We  may  conclude  this  description  with  the  remarks  that 
Nil      ™^  scarcely  ever  falls  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  part 

nearer  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  begins  early  in  August,  turning  the 
valley  of  the  river  into  a  shallow  inland  sea,  and  has  subsided 
by  the  end  of  October.  In  our  newspapers  of  to-day  we  may 
see  the  telegraphic  news  concerning  what  the  people  of  Egypt 
call  "a  good"  or  "a  bad"  Nile — ^meaning  a  sufficient  or  an 
inadequate  rise  of  the  great  fertilizing  river. 

9.  Until  the  present  century,  what  we  knew  about  ancient 
Source!  of  ^SyP^  ^^  mainly  got  from  the  narrative  of  Herod'- 
information  ott^\  the  great  Greek  historian,  who  travelled  in 
about  Egypt.  ^s^X,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c,  and 
made  careful  inquiries  of  the  people  and  the  priests;  from 
Man'ethOj  an  Egyptian  priest  about  300  b.c,  who  wrote  in 
Greek  a  lost  work  on  the  history  of  Egypt,  of  which  the  lists 
of  dynasties  of  kings  have  been  preserved  by  other  writers; 
and  from  Diodo'rtis  SiduluSy  who  wrote  (in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus)  a  universal  history,  of  which  the  portion 
about  Egypt  remains  entire. 

10.  During  the  present  century  our  knowledge  of  the  history 
Theraonu-  o^  the  "land  of  Pyramids  and  priests"  has  been 
ments.         greatly  increased  by  the  deciphering  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  monuments,  and  by  extended  observation  of  the 
coundess  sculptures  in  which  the  olden  Egyptians  have  recorded 
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their  ways  of  life,  their  arts  and  arms  and  sciences  and  ritual 
and  faith.  In  carving  or  in  painting,  or  in  both  combined,  the 
obelisks,  the  temple  walls  and  temple  columns,  the  inner  walls 
of  tomb^  the  coffins  of  the  dead,  utensils,  implements,  artistic 
objects,  all  are  covered  with  the  strange  characters  known  as 
hierc^yphics, 

11.  This  word,  of  Greek  extraction,  means  ^^ sabred  carvings,'* 
and  the  name  was  given  to  the  sculptures  in  the 
supposition  that  all  such  characters  were  of  religious  **"*'  ^^ 
import,  and  known  only  to  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
meaning  of  the  characters  had  been  utterly  lost  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  the  word  ** hieroglyphics'*  had  long  become 
proverbisd  for  mjrsteries  and  undecipherable  puzzles,  when  a 
keen-eyed  Frenchman  found  and  put  into  the  hands  of  scholars 
the  clue  that  was  to  guide  them  within  the  labyrinth  for  ages 
inaccessible  and  tmexplored. 

12.  An  artillery  officer  of  Napoleon's  army  in  Egypt,  named 
Bouchart  (boo'shar),  discovered  near  Rosetta,  in  1 7  99,  Diicovery  of 
an  oblong  slab  of  stone  engraved  with  three  inscrip-  the  Rosetta 
tions,  one  under  the  other.     The  upper  one  (half  ■*°°** 

of  which  was  broken  off)  was  in  hieroglyphics,  the  lower  one 
was  in  Greek,  and  the  middle  one  was  stated  in  the  Greek  to 
be  in  enchorial  characters  {i,e.  characters  of  the  country,  Gr. 
chora,  country),  otherwise  called  demotic  or  popular  (from  the 
Greek,  demos,  the  people).  The  victories  of  the  British  army 
in  Egypt  put  the  English  government  in  possession  of  this 
celebrated  and  interesting  relic,  which  George  III.  presented 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  may  any  day  be  seen  in  the 
gallery  of  Egyptian  sculpture. 

13.  The  Greek  inscription  at  once  told  scholars  that  all 
three  inscriptions  expressed  a  decree  of  the  Egyp-  it,  inscrip- 
tian  priests,  sitting  in  synod  at  Memphis,  in  hon-  **<>"■• 

our  of  King  Ptolemy  V,  {Ptoletny  Epiphanes,  who  reigned  b.c 
205-181),  to  commemorate  benefits  conferred  by  him  upon 
them. 

14.  To  the  efforts  of  two  men  chiefly  the  world  was  indebted 
for  the  deciphering  of  the  two  forms  of  Egyptian  The  deci- 
writing  found  on  the  Rosetta  stone.  These  were  pherfng. 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  an  eminent  linguist  and  natural  philosopher, 
who  was  foreign  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying  in  1829; 
and  the  great  French  orientalist,  ^^n  Francois  Champollion, 
superintendent  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Louvre  Museum, 
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and  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  M-  ChampoUion 
died  in  1832.  By  careful  study  and  comparison,  firstly  of  the 
Greek  with  the  enchorial  inscription,  and  then  of  both  with  the 
hieroglyphic  characters,  combined  with  the  study  of  similar  in- 


aei^Hj^ffe^^ 


(Ptolemy  eteinal  beloved  of  Phtah)      of  Egypt  kiog  of        statue  xaising 

scriptions  on  other  monuments,  a  key  to  the  mystery  was  at  last 
obtained,  and  a  flood  of  light  has  beei^  thrown  on  the  olden 
history  and  civilization  of  Egypt 

15.  Hieroglyphs  are  representations  on  stone,  wood,  or  papyrus, 

of  objects  or  parts  of  objects,  including  heavenly 
lerog  yp  ici.  ^^^^j^g^  human  beings  in  various  attitudes,  parts  of 
the  human  body,  quadrupeds  and  parts  of  quadrupeds,  birds 
and  parts  of  birds,  fishes,  reptiles  and  parts  of  reptiles,  insects, 
plants  and  parts  of  plants,  buildings,  furniture,  dresses  and  parts 
of  dresses,  weapons,  tools  and  instruments,  vases  and  cups, 
geometric  forms,  and  fantastic  forms,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  a  thousand  different  symbols. 

16.  Of  these  more  than  six  hundred  are  ideographic  {idea- 
Ideographic  Writing,  i.e.  the  engraved  or  painted  figure,  either 
hieroglyphic!,  directly  or  metaphorically,  conveys  an  idea  which 

we  express  by  a  word  composed  of  alphabetic  signs.  Thus, 
directly^  the  figure  of  a  man  means  *^man;''  metaphorically,  the 
figure  of  a  man  means  ^^power,'^ 

17.  About  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  hieroglyphs  are 
Phonetic  phonetic  {sound-conveying),  i.e.  the  engraved  or 
hieroglyphic!,  painted  fibres  represent  words  (which  are  nothing 
but  sound  with  a  meaning  attached  thereto),  of  which  the  first 
letter  is  to  be  taken  as  an  alphabetic  sign,  and  thus  phonetic 
hieroglyphs  answer  the  same  end  as  our  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
An  example  of  each  will  clearly  show  what  is  meant.  In  ideo- 
graphic 7vriting,  a  bird,  a  mason,  a  nest,  mean  ^^ birds  build  nests ;^^ 
in  phonetic  hieroglyphs  the  figures  of  a  ^ull,  /mp,  n)pe,  ^/oor, 
and  jhip  would  give  the  word  **  birds,''  and  the  words  **  build'' 
and  '^ nests"  would  be  expressed  in  the  same  roundabout  and 
clumsy  fashion.  The  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  inscriptions 
on  monuments  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  both  ideographic 
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and  phonetic  hieroglyphs,  along  with  certain  mixed  signs,  or 
phonetic  followed  by  ideographic,  occur  in  the  same  inscrip- 
tions. 

18.  According  to  the  general  consent  of  historians  and  scholars 
the  first  king  of  Egypt  was  Menes,  whose  date  is  Early  history 
entirely  uncertain,  though  some  place  him  nearly  ^^  ^Kyp*- 
4000  years  before  Christ  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Memphis^  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Cairo,  which  became 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  Thebes  in  Upper  (or  Southern)  Egypt  after- 
wards taking  this  position.  The  patriarch  Abraham  visited 
Egypt  in  the  twenty-first  century  B.C.,  and  this  is  the  first  certain 
foreign  event  we  have  in  the  country's  history,  at  a  time  when 
monarchy  was  fuUv  established  in  the  land. 

19.  The  first  awellers  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  of 
Asiatic  origin  and  Caucasian  race,  and  probably  Earliest 
Egyptian  civilization  began  in  Lower  Egypt,  into  people- 
which  the  first  colonists  passed  out  of  Asia,  The  Egyptian 
and  Scriptural  chronology,  compared  with  each  other,  present 
difficulties  that  have  never  yet  been  surmounted  by  scholars, 
and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  in  this  work  to 
attempt  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

20.  The  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  Gizeh,  near  Cairo, 
is  ascribed  to  a  king  named  Cheops  (ke'ops)  by  . 
Herodotus,  otherwise  called  Suph'is  or  Shufu,  ac-  *'  "^' 
cording  to  the  hieroglyphic  royal  name  found  inside  the  struc- 
ture. An  engraving  of  his  signet-ring  is  given  here.  This  early 
king  is  believed  to  have  reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  century  B.C.  Cheops  was  the  second  and 
most  celebrated  monarch  in  the  fourth  of  the 
dynasties  of  Manetho,  which  ruled  at  Memphis 
as  the  capital.  The  third  king  in  this  list, 
Cephren  (sef'ren)  or  Cliephren  (kefren),  also 

Signet  Ring  of      fouudcd  a  pyramid,  as  did  the  fourth,  Men'- 
Cheops.  keres  or  Myceri'nus^  a  sovereign  beloved  and 

praised  in  poetry  for  his  goodness.  His 
mummified  remains  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
sixth  dynasty  was  a  female  sovereign  noted  for  her  beauty, 
named  Nitoc'ris,  who  also  built  a  pyramid  and  reigned  at 
Memphis.  The  monarchy  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time 
divided,  the  chief  power  being  held  by  the  kings  ruling  at 
Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt. 

21.  To  about  2050  B.C.  is  ascribed  the  invasion  and  con- 
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quest  of  the  country  by  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd-kings,  said  to 
Shepherd-  be  of  Arabian  race.  They  conquered  Lower  Egypt 
^^fs^'  first,  and  then  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Thebes, 
ruling  the  whole  land,  a^  is  supposed,  from  about  B.C.  1900  to 
1500.  It  is  probably  to  this  period  that  the  story  of  Joseph 
belongs,  but  this  is  no  place  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  so  vivid,  so  interesting,  and  so  universally 
known  as  a  narrative,  so  hard  to  fit  into  its  proper  place  as  a 
piece  of  history  in  the  lives  of  two  great  nations. 

22.  A  king  named  Amend  phis  seems  to  have  expelled  the 
Grand  are  of  shepherd-kings,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ethiopians  from 
Egypt**  the  south,  and  then  came  the  great  period  of  Egyp- 
history.  ^^^^  history,  from  about  1500  to  1200  b.c.  During 
this  time  Egypt  was  a  great  empire,  having  Thebes  for  its  capital 

23.  The  greatest  monarch  of  this  or  perhaps  of  any  age 
Ramses      ^^  Egypt's  history  was  Ramses  the  Great  (called  by 

the  Greek  writers  Sesos'tris),  To  him  have  been  at- 
tributed many  of  the  monuments  and  pictures  which  represent 
triumphal  processions  and  the  captives  taken  in  war.  Ramses 
the  Great  reigned  for  nearly  seventy  years  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury B.c  Among  his  many  monuments  two  are  chiefly  remark- 
able, the  Memnonium  or  palace-temple  at  Thebes,  and  the  great 
rock-cut  temple  of  Aboosimbel  in  Nubia.  These  great  archi- 
tectural works  possess  an  interest  more  historical  than  that  of 
the  pyramids.  Their  sculptures  and  inscriptions  tell  us  the 
chief  events  of  the  reign  of  Ramses,  and  even  suggest  some 
idea  of  his  personality.  His  portraits  show  a  face  of  partly 
Semitic  type,  and  indicate  a  strong  but  gentle  character  of 
unusual  cultivation  for  the  times.  This  great  conqueror  is  said 
to  have  subdued  Ethiopia,  to  have  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Euphrates  eastwards,  and  among  the  Thracians  in  south-east 
Europe.  The  monumental  sculptures  and  paintings  tell  us  of 
war-gaUeys  of  Egypt  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  of  Ethiopian  tribute 
paid  in  ebony  and  ivory  and  gold,  in  apes  and  birds  of  prey, 
and  even  in  giraffes  from  inner  Africa.  Other  sculptures  display 
the  Egyptians  fighting  with  success  against  Asiatic  foes.  To 
this  monarch  was  due  a  vast  system  of  irrigation  by  canals,  dug 
through  the  whole  of  Egypt  for  conveying  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  to  every  part 

24.  After  the  great  Ramses  we  find  no  sovereign  of  note  until 
A      f  d  ^^  come  to  Shhhak,  who,  in  the  year  b.c.  970,  took 

gt  o    ecay.  ^^^  plundered  Jerusalem.     The  empire  continued 
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to  decline,  and  latterly  it  was  attacked  by  SentuicHerib,  King  of 
Assyria,  who,  however,  accomplished  little.  By  Esarhaddon 
and  Assurbanipal,  however,  Egypt  was  entirely  reduced,  and 
became  for  a  time  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  This 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  a  king  named  Psammetichus 

(sam-met'i-kus),  who 
reigned  from  b.c  671  to 
617. 

25.  We  now  find  Egypt 

in        COnneC-    p»ammeti- 

tion,  for  the  chus. 
first  time  in  her  history, 
with  foreign  countries, 
otherwise  than  as  con- 
quering or  conquered. 
Psammetichus  had  in  his 
pay  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  and  sought 
to  introduce  the  Greek 
language  among  his  sub- 
jects. In  jealousy  at  this, 
the  great  military  caste 
of  Egypt  emigrated  into 
Ethiopia,  and  left  the 
king  dependent  on  his 
foreign  troops,  with  whom 
he  warred  in  Syria  and 
Phoenicia.  Egyptian  po- 
licy at  this  time,  and  in 
succeeding  reigns,  seems 
to  have  aimed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  commerce, 
and  the  securing  for  Egypt 
of  the  routes  and  com- 
mercial centres  for  the 
trade,  by  the  Red  Sea,  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia. 
26.  Nechc  (neico),  son  of  Psammetichus,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  reigned  from  b.c.  617  to  601.  He  was  an  ener-. 
getic,  enterprising  prince,  who  built  fleets  on  the  '^**=^°- 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  strove  to  join  the  Nile, 
by  a  canal,  with  the  Red  Sea.     Africa  was  circumnavigated  by 
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Phoenicians  in  his  service,  who  sailed  frotti  thfe  At^bian  Gulf, 
and  passed  round  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltal*  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile.  He  was  the  king  who  fought  with  and  defeated 
Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  sustaining  afterwards  defeat  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon. 

27.  In  fi.c.  594  came  Apries  (ap'ri-ez)^  the  Fharaoh-Hophra 

of  Scripture,  who  conquered  Sidon,  and  was  an  ally 
other  king.,  ^f  ^edekiah,  King  of  Judah,  agamst  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. After  being  repulsed  with  severe  loss  in  an  attack  on  the 
Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  west  of  Egypt,  Apries  was  dethroned 
by  Ama'sisy  who  reighed  from  B.C.  570  to  526.  His  long  and 
prosperous  rule  was  nlatked  by  a  closer  intercourse  than  here- 
tofore with  the  Greeks. 

28.  Fsammen'ituSy  soh  of  Amasis,  inherited  a  quarrel  of  his 
g  father  with  Camby'ses,  King  of  Persia,  who  invaded 
conquered  and  conquered  Egypt  in  b.c.  525.  For  nearly  two 
by  Persia,   ^enturies  afterwards  the  history  of  Egypt  is  marked, 

disastrously,  by  constant  struggles  between  the  people  and 
their  Persian  conquerors,  and,  in  a  more 
favourable  and  interesting  way,  by  the 
growing  intercourse  between  the  land  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Greeks.  Greek  histo- 
rians and  philosophers — Herodotus  and 
Anaxag'oras  dnd  Plato — visited  the  coun- 
try and  took  back  stores  of  information 
on  its  Wonders,  its  culture,  and  its  faith. 

29.  Ih  B.C.  332  Egypt  was  conquered  

Conquest  by     by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Alexander,  ^fth  this  event,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  capital,  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  des- 
tined to  a  lasting  literary  atid  commercial  renown,  the  history 
of  ancient  Egypt  may  end. 

a.  BQYPTiAn  CIVILtZATION. 

1.  At  an  early  period  tne  form  of  government  in  Egypt 
became  a  hereditary  monarchy,  but  one  of  a  pecu- 
ovemmeo  .  ^j^^  kind.  The  power  of  the  king  was  restricted  by 
rigid  law  and  antique  custom,  and  by  the  extraordinary  influence 
of  the  priestly  class.  In  his  personal  life  he  was  bound  by 
minute  regulations  as  to  diet,  dress,  hours  of  business,  of  repose, 
and  of  religious  worship,  and  submitted  to  a  daily  lecture  from 
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the  sacred  books  as  to  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  Under  the 
king,  governors  of  the  thirty-six  nomes  or  districts  held  sway, 
and  these  high  officials  were  invested  with  large  powers  over 
the  land  and  the  levying  of  taxes.  The  soil  was  held  by  the 
priests,  the  warriors,  and  the  king. 

2.  The  Egyptian  monarchs  appear,  as  a  rule,  to  have  used 
their  authority  well  and  wisely;  we  rarely  hear  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  and  many  received  divine       *   *"*^*' 
honours  after  death  for  their  beneficence  and  regal  virtues. 
The  common  title  ^^ Pharaoh^^  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
word  '^Phra;'  the  sun. 

3.  The  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  castes^  concern- 
ing the  number  and  nature  of  which  the  accounts 

differ.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  were  not  rigidly  ** 
separated,  as  in  India,  and  that  the  members  of  the  different 
orders  might  intermarry,  and  the  children  pass  from  one  caste 
to  another  by  change  of  the  hereditary  occupation.  The  castes 
are,  perhaps,  most  correctly  given  thus: — ist,  priests;  2nd, 
soldiers;  3rd,  husbandmen;  4th,  artificers  and  tradesmen;  5th,  a 
miscellaneous  class  of  herdsmen ,  fishermen,  and  servants.  The 
priests  and  warriors  ranked  far  above  the  rest  in  dignity  and 
privilege. 

4-  The  hierarchy  in  Egypt  was  the  highest  order  in  power, 
influence,  and  wealth.  To  the  priestly  caste,  how- 
e\'er,  many  persons  belonged  who  were  not  engaged 
in  religious  offices.  They  were  a  land-owning  class,  and  they 
were,  emphatically  and  solely,  the  learned  class,  like  the  clergy 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  their  possession  were  all  the  literature 
and  science  of  the  country,  and  all  employments  dependent, 
for  their  practice,  on  that  knowledge.  The  priesthood  thus 
included  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  expounders  and  admini- 
strators of  law,  the  physicians,  and  the  magicians  who  did 
wonders  before  Moses.  They  paid  no  taxes,  had  large  landed 
possessions,  exercised  immense  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  put  no  slight  check  even  on  the  king. 

5.  History  discloses  to  us  in  Egypt  a  powerful  and  e^ccellent 
military  organization.  An  army  of  over  400,000  soidiereor 
men  was  mainly  composed  of  a  militia  supported  wairiore. 
by  a  fixed  portion  of  land  (6  acres  per  man),  free  from  all  taxation. 
The  chariots  and  horses  of  Eg)'pt  were  famous :  the  foot-soldiers 
were  variously  armed  with  helmet,  spear,  coat  of  mail,  shield, 
battle-axe,  club,  javelin,  and  dagger,  for  close  fighting  in  dense 
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array;  and  with  bows,  arrows,  and  slings  for  skirmishing  and 
conflict  in  open  order  The  soldier  was  allowed  to  cultivate 
his  own  land  when  he 
was  not  under  arms, 
but  could  follow  no 
other  occupation. 

6.  The  castes  below 

Husbandmen,  the      War- 

artmcere,  &c.  j-jors  and 
priests  had  no  political 
rights,  and  could  not 
hold  land.  The  hus- 
bandmen who  tilled  the 
soil  paid  rent  in  pro- 
duce to  the  king  or  to 
the  priests  who  owned 
it  The  artisan-class 
included  masons,  weavers,  sculptors,  painters,  embalmers  of  the 
dead,  and  workers  in  leather,  wood,  and  metals,  whose  occupa- 
tions are  recorded  for  us  upon  the  monuments.  The  herdsmen 
were  the  lowest  class,  and  of  these  the  swineherds  were  treated 
as  mere  outcasts,  not  permitted  to  enter  the  temples,  or  to 
marry  except  amongst  themselves. 

7.  The  land  of  Egypt,  teeming  with  population,  abounded 
in  cities  and  towns.  Of  these  the  greatest  were 
Thebes^  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Memphis^  in  Middle 

Egypt,  whose  site  was  near  the  modem  Cairo. 

8.  Thebes  is  the  No  or  No  Ammon  of  Scripture,  and  was  at 
the  height  of  its  splendour,  as  capital  of  Eg)rpt, 
about  B.C.  1500.      Its  vastness  is  proved  by  the 

existing  remains,  known  (from  the  names  of  modem  villages) 
as  the  mins  of  Karnak,  Luxor ^  etc  They  consist  of  obelisks, 
sphinxes,  colossal  statues,  temples,  and  tombs  cut  in  the  rock. 
As  we  have  shown,  these  mighty  monuments,  with  their  count- 
less sculptured  details  and  inscriptions,  are  themselves  the  his- 
torians of  the  Egyptian  Empire  of  3000  years  ago. 

9.  Memphis^  after  the  fall  of  Thebes,  became  the  capital  of 
Mem  hit     ^SYPtj  2ind  kept  its  importance  till  the  conquest 

emp  ■.  ^^  ^^  country  by  Cambyses.  It  was  superseded  as 
capital  by  Alexandria^  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  seventh  century  a.d.  The  desert  sands  have  overwhelmed 
its  famous  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
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and  the  colossal  Sphinx,  are  the  chief  memorials  of  the  past  in 

its  vicinity. 

lo.  The  chief  feature  of  Egyptian  architecture  is  its  colossal, 

massive  grandeur,  derived  from  the  use  of  enormous  ^r^jhi^^c^re 

blocks  of  masonry,  and  from  the  vast  extent  of 

the  buildings  in  which  these  blocks 
were  employed.  Towering  height 
and  huge  circumference  in  the 
pillars,  length  and  loftiness  in  the 
colonnades,  and  avenues,  and  halls, 
produce  in  the  beholder  an  un- 
equalled impression  of  sublimity 
and  awe.  The  approaches  to  the 
palaces  and  temples  were  paved 
roads  lined  with  obelisks  and 
sphinxes,  and  the  temples  and  the 
palaces  themselves  surpassed  in 
size  and  in  elaborate  ornament  of 
sculpture  and  of  painting  all  other 
works  of  man. 

II.  There  are  about  forty  pyra- 
mids now  left  standing,   _        .- 
all  in  Middle  Egypt,   ^*™»^«- 
and  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  group  of  nine  at  Gizeh,  near 
The  Great  Pyramid^  that  of  King 


^  Dn^ram  to  Ulustrate  the  Compara- 
tire  Sues  of  St.  PauFs,  Bits  Nimroud, 
and  the  Pyramids. 


the  sight  of  ancient  Memphis. 

Cheops^  already  referred  to,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  1 2  acres, 
and  exceeds  450  feet  in  height.  An  outer  casing  of  small  stones 
has  been  removed,  and,  instead  of  showing  a  smooth  and 
sloping  surface,  the  sides  have  now  a  series  of  huge  steps. 
A  narrow  passage,  50  feet  above  the  base  of  the  structure  on 
its  north  face,  leads  to  the  sepulchral  chambers,  of  which  that 
called  t/u  kin^s  cfiamber  is  lined  with  polished  red  granite.  The 
wooden  coffin  with  the  king's  mummy  was  long  since  removed 
from  the  red  granite  sarcophagus  which  held  it.  The  second 
large  pyramid,  that  of  King  Cephren,  is  somewhat  smaller.  A 
thirdy  of  MycerinuSj  is  far  smaller  than  the  other  two. 

12.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  toil  of  the  labourers 
that  must  have  been  expended  on  these  gigantic  E^jrptian 
works.     The  removal  of  the  vast  blocks  of  stone  engineering. 
from  distant  quarries,  and  their  elevation  to  heights  which  have 
sorely  puzzled  the  heads  of  modern  engineers,  were  effected  not 
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by  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  contrivance,  but  by  the  labour 
of  human  hands  employed  in  any  number  over  any  length  of 
time.  Thousands  of  men,  employed  for  months  in  moving  single 
stones,  regardless  of  expense,  might  well  effect  results  startling 
to  modem  lovers  of  economy  in  toil. 

13.  Egyptian  sculpture  displays  size,  simplicity,  stiffness,  and 

little  of  what  modem  art  calls 
cu  p  ure.    ^^^^^    ^^  beauty.     Statues    are 

made  either  standing  quite  upright,  or  kneel- 
ing on  both  knees,  or  sitting  with  a  rigid 
posture  of  the  legs  and  arms.  In  the  work 
of  the  tombs  and  temples  a  bolder  and  more 
varied  style  is  often  found.  The  work  is 
remarkable  for  clean  execution  and  fineness 
of  surface,  showing  an  excellent  edge  and 
temper  in  the  tools  employed.  It  is  likely 
that  improvement  in  the  forms  of  Egyptian 
art  was  hindered  by  religious  scruple,  con- 
fining the  artist  to  the  limits  of  traditional 
example. 

14.  The  Egyptians  did  not  become  true 
artists  of  the  pictorial  class.  The 
colours   used  were   red,   black, 

yellow,  blue,  and  green,  of  brilliant  hue,  but 

of  light  and  shade  only  Httle,  of  perspective 

nothing,  was  known.      Formality,  constraint,  and   monotony 

brood  over  the  artistic  efforts  of  the  unchangeable  Egyptian. 

15.  A  distinguished  preacher  before  referred  to^  says:  "In 
Egypt,  life  was  the  thing  sacred.  Hence  all  that  had 
life  was  in  a  way  divine;  the  sacred  ibis,  crocodile, 

bull,  cat,  snake.  All  that  produced  and  all  that  ended  life. 
Hence  death  too  was  sacred.  The  Egyptian  lived  in  the  con- 
templation of  death.  His  coffin  was  made  in  his  lifetime;  his 
ancestors  were  embalmed;  the  sacred  animals  were  preserved 
in  myriad  heaps  through  generations  in  mummy-pits.  The 
sovereign's  tomb  was  built  to  last  for,  not  centuries,  but  thou- 
sands of  years." 

16.  Hegel  declares  that  in  the  religion  of  Egypt  are  united 
Its  tpirit     ^^  worship  of  Nature  and  of  the  spirit  which  under- 
lies and  animates  Nature.     The  physical  existence 

of  the  Egyptians  depended  on  the  Nile  and  the  Sim;  from  those 
*  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons. 
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forces  only  could  come  the  vegetation  needed  for  the  food  of 
the  people.  This  view  of  nature  gives  the  principle  of  the  reli- 
gion, in  which  the  Nile  and  the  Sun  are  deities  conceived  under 
human  forms.  From  the  observation  of  the  constant  course 
of  nature,  on  which  the  Egyptian  rested  as  his  sole  hope  for  the 
bread  of  life,  arose  the  mythology  of  Egypt. 

1 7.  In  the  winter-solstice  the  power  of  the  sun  has  reached 
its  minimum,  and  must  be  bom  anew.     And  so,   The  mytho- 
according  to  the  legend,  the  god  Osi'riSy  represent-  ****y- 

ing  both  the  Nile  and  the  Sun^  is  bom ;  but  he  is  killed  by 
lyphon,  the  burning  wind  of  the  desert,  which  parches  up  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  I'siSy  the  goddess  representing  the  Earth, 
or  the  receptive  fertility  of  Nature,  from  whom  the  aid  of  the 
Sun  and  of  the  Nile  has  been  withdrawn,  yearns  after  the  dead 
Osiris,  gathers  his  scattered  bones,  and  with  all  Egypt  bewails 
his  loss.  Osiris  becomes  judge  of  the  dead,  and  lord  of  the 
kingdom  of  spirits. 

18.  To  Osiris  and  to  Isis  were  ascribed  the  introduction  of 
agriculture,  the  invention  of  the  plough  and  the  leu  ^nd 
hoe,  because  Osiris — the  Nile  and  the  Sun — not  0"rf«- 
only  makes  earth  fertile,  but  gives  the  means  to  turn  its  power 
of  reproduction  to  account  He  also  gives  men  laws,  and  civil 
order,  and  religious  ntual ;  he  thus  places  in  men's  hands  the 
means  of  labour,  and  secures  its  result.  Isis  and  Osiris  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  throughout  Egypt  It 
was  in  later  times  that  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  divinities 
of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

19.  Another  god,  Anu'bis,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  human 
being  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  is  represented  as     ^n„j,i» 

an  Egyptian  Her^mes,  and  to  him  was  ascribed  the 
invention  of  writing,  grammar,  astronomy,  mensuration,  music, 
and  medicine.     The  highest  form  of  the  religious  belief  of  this 
strange  people  appears,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  have  included  the 
idea  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal. 

20.  Whatever  higher  religious  ideas  may  have  been  held  by 
philosophical  and  learned  priests,  the  worship  of  the  worship  of 
common  people  was  chiefly  a  zcolatry,  or  adoration  »nim«i«- 

of  animals.  The  sacred  bull,  called  A'pis,  was  worshipped  at 
Memphis  with  the  highest  honours,  and  at  his  death  was  replaced 
by  another  searched  for  until  they  found  one  with  certain  pecu- 
liar marks,  and  this  was  then  pretended  to  be  miraculously  bom 
as  the  successor.     All  Egypt  rejoiced  on  his  annual  birthday 
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festival,  and  there  was  a  public  mourning  when  he  died.  The 
dog,  the  hawk,  the  white  ibis,  and  the  cat  were  also  specially 
revered.  The  sparrow-hawk,  with  human  head  and  outspread 
wings,  denoted  the  soul  flying  through  space,  to  animate  a  new- 
body.  Thus  we  find  mingled,  in  the  religion  of  Egypt,  gross 
superstition  in  the  masses  of  the  people  along  with  the  spiritual 
conceptions  of  cultivated  minds. 

21.  A  papyrus-book  discovered  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Thebes 
n.ij-f  i«  «  has  revealed  to  the  world  some  airious  matter  con- 
future  life  and  cemmg  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians, 
last  judgment.  ^^^  ^^^  belief,  as  expressed  in  those  rites,  as  to 
a  future  life.  In  this  book,  called  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  we 
read  in  pictured  writing  of  a  second  life,  and  of  a  Hall  of 
Judgment,  where  the  god  Osiris  sits,  provided  with  a  balance, 
a  secretary,  and  forty-two  attendant-judges.  In  the  balance  the 
soul  is  weighed  against  a  statue  of  divine  justice  placed  in  the 
other  scale,  which  is  guarded  by  the  god  Anubis,  The  assistant- 
judges  give  separate  decisions,  after  the  person  on  trial  has 
pleaded  his  cause  before  them.  The  soul  rejected  as  unworthy 
of  the  Egyptian  heaven  was  believed  to  be  driven  off  to  some 
dark  realm,  to  assume  the  form  of  a  beast,  in  accordance  with 
a  low  character  and  sensual  nature.  An  acquitted  soul  joined 
the  throng  of  the  blest. 

22.  With  the  religion  of  the  people,  as  some  think,  was  con- 
Bmbaimi        nected  the  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  the 

*'  dead.  This  was  performed  by  the  use  of  drugs  and 
spices  stuffed  within  the  head,  and  by  the  baking  of  the  body, 
followed  by  steeping  for  seventy  days  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 


Egyptian  Mummy. 

It  was  then  closely  wrapped  in  linen  bandages  soaked  in 
resinous  and  aromatic  substances.  The  next  thing  was  to  place 
the  swathed  form  in  the  mummy-case  common  in  our  museums; 
the  mummy-case,  lastly,  was  laid  in  a  sarcophagus  of  stone  or 
in  a  coffin  made  of  sycamore-wood.  If  the  origin  of  this  prac- 
tice was  not  a  belief  that  at  some  period  after  death  the  soul 
would  rejoin  the  body,  it  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
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feet  that  the  yearly  inundation  made  burial  impossible  for  weeks 

over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  land. 

23-  As  the  Egyptian  columns  were  formed  by  their  architects 

on  Ae  model  of  the  palm-tree,  whose  feathery  crown  x^e  iotu«. 

of  foliage  was  ever  before  their  eyes,  or  of  the  full-  pi*"*- 

blown  or  budding  papyrus,  so  we  find 

constantly  in  the  mund  decorations  the 
figure  of  the  famous  lotus-plant^  or  lily  of  the 
Nile.  The  lotus  was  beheld  by  the  Egyp- 
tians with  veneration,  and  was  used  in  sculp- 
ture and  in  painting  as  no  mere  ornament, 
but  as  a  religious  symbol.  It  occurs  in  all 
representations  of  sacrifices  and  other  holy 
^^  I        I  ceremonies,  in  tombs,  and  in  all  matters 

^V  r-"  —  connected  either  with  death  or  with  another 

life.  This  water-lily  of  Egypt  was  the 
emblem  to  the  people  of  the  generative 
powers  of  the  world.  It  was  consecrated 
to  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  typified  the  creation 
of  the  world  from  water.  It  also  symbol- 
ized the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return  of 
the  sun  in  his  full  power.  The  lotus  of 
Egypt  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
of  the  fabled  '^lotus-eaters,^*  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrub  called  jujube,  growing  still 
in  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco. 
24.   The  architecture  and  painting  of  the  Egyptians  have 

been  already  mentioned.     Their  own  monuments   .^ 

1^1  •      j«      1  ^1  Arts,  manu- 

prove  that  they  practised  the  arts  of  the  potter,  facturet.  and 
glass-blower,  carpenter,  boat-builder,  and  other  ■*><^^*^™- 
mechanics;  that  they  used  balances,  levers,  saws,  adzes,  chisels, 
the  forceps,  syringes,  and  razors.  They  were  adepts  at  gold- 
beating,  engraving,  inlaying,  casting,  and  wire-drawing.  They 
grew  and  prepared  flax,  which  they  wove  into  fine  linen.  The 
sailcloth  of  the  boats  on  the  Nile  was  often  worked  in  coloured 
and  embroidered  patterns.  Bells,  crucibles,  and  surgical  instru- 
ments were  all  in  use.  From  the  pap)TTis  the  Egyptians  made 
excellent  paper,  and  the  present  freshness  of  the  writing  on  it 
proves  their  skill  in  the  preparation  of  colours  and  inks.  They 
could  dye  cloth  in  fast  hues,  and  engrave  precious  stones  with 
great  delicacy.  They  were  skilled  in  veneering  and  inlaying 
with  ivory  and  precious  woods.   We  have  here  ample  proof  that 
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the  ancient  Egyptians  were  a  highly  ingenious,  artistic,  tasteful, 
and  industrious  race. 

25.  We  may  conclude  this  description  with  a  few  words  on  the 
Egyptian  ladies  of  the  land.  They  adorned  themselves  with 
ladies.        bracelets,  anklets,  armlets,  finger-rings,  ear-rings, 

and  necklaces;  they  always  wore  their  own  hair,  which  it  was 
the  fashion  to  have  long  and  braided;  the  service  of  the  toilet 
brought  into  use  highly-polished  bronze  mirrors,  large  wooden 
combs,  perfumes,  and  cosmetics,  which  included  a  preparation 
for  staining  the  eyelids  and  the  eyebrows. 

26.  The  ladies  joined  the  gentiemen  at  dinner,  where  all 
Egyptian  guests  sat,  instead  of  reclining  in  the  usual  Eastern 
dinnere.      fashion;  and  at  the  meal  the  wine  was  cooled  in 

jars  and  handed  round  in  cups  of  bronze,  or  porcelain,  or  silver. 
Before  the  feast  was 
over,  an  attendant 
carried  round  a 
figure  of  a  mummy, 
bidding  the  guests 
enjoy  the  present 
hour,  for  mummies 
after  death  they  all 
should  be.  The 
music  of  the  batid 
that  played  at  din- 
ner came   from   the  Egyptian  Lyres. 

lyre,      tambourine, 

and  harp ;  and  dancing,  tumbling,  and  games  with  dice  and  with 
ball  helped  frivolity  under  the  Pharaohs  to  pass  its  hours  of 
idleness  away. 

27.  Such  was  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  wonder  of  the  nations  of 
Summary  old  time,  a  marvel  to  us  in  this  age  of  newspapers 
statement,    and  Steam.   For  hoary  antiquity,  for  the  massive  and 

sublime,  for  the  quaintly  picturesque,  she  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  An  Arabian  conqueror  describes  the  land  as  "  first 
a  vast  sea  of  dust;  then  a  sea  of  fresh  water;  lastly,  a  sea  of 
flowers,"  and,  in  the  time  of  inundation,  as  "  a  sea  of  islands." 
When  the  waters  cover  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  villages  and 
towns  and  scattered  huts  rise  just  above  the  level  of  the  lake, 
and  Virgil  sings  of  how  in  the  Delta,  at  that  season,  the  fanner 
"rides  his  fields  in  painted  bark  around."  In  the  time  when 
vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  contrast  of  the  greenery  by  the  river 
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with  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert  and  the  red  granite  of  the 
rocks  and  ruins  is  very  striking.  So  unlike  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  Egypt  in  her  nature  and  her  art,  that  the  mere  names 
of  things  found  there,  and  there  alone,  or  there  ia  hugest  or  in 
strangest  form,  call  up  the  image  of  the  whole  strange  land 
with  magic  power.  Temples,  rock-tombs,  gigantic  ruins;  the 
ibis,  crocodile,  ichneumon,  asp;  the  pyramids,  the  sphinx,  the 
obelisks — some  standing  now,  incongruous  to  behold,  in  Rome, 
in  Paris,  and  by  the  Thames  in  London;  the  mummy,  scara- 
bseus,  hieroglyph,  papyrus — these  were  the  products  of  the 
r^on  where  the  Pharaohs  reigned,  where  Moses  grew  from 
birth  to  manhood,  where  Joseph  came  forth  from  a  dungeon  to 
rule  in  wisdom  at  the  king's  right  hand,  and  whence  the  chosen 
people  of  God  went  out  into  the  wilderness  towards  the 
promised  land. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  CHALDEANS,  ASSYRIANS,  AND  BABYLONIANS. 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

I.  Egypt  comes  before  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  pos- 
sessing the  earliest  secular  historic  records.  Yet  Antiquity  of 
in  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  we  chaidcan 
find  a  civilization  almost  as  ancient  as  that  of  *^»^"'**»o»»- 
Egypt,  taking  as  our  guide  merely  the  non-Scriptural  records 
of  the  land.  In  Chaldaean  history,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is 
a  positive  astronomical  date  going  back  to  the  twenty-third 
century  B.C.,  the  date  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt  being  in 
the  twenty-fifth  century.  The  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, however,  takes  us  back,  according  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  history  of  mankind. 
We  there  learn  that  when  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language^ 
and  of  one  speech,  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east  (or,  eastward,  as  the  marginal  reading  has  it),  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shtnar,  and  they  dwelt  there." 
The  narrative  then  goes  on  to  the  building  with  brick  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  The  dispersion  of  the  peoples  is  found  in  the 
traditions  of  Babylon  as  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Now  the 
land  of  Shinar  is  none  other  than  the  southern  part  of  Meso- 
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potamia,  the  district  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
}'or  the  geography  we  may  refer  back  to  chapter  i.,  IT  3,  4. 

2.  Modern  research  has  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
Sources  of  our  the  ancient  history  of  these  countries.  In  1843 
knowledge.  j|/;  £otta,  French  consul  at  Mosul,  on  the  Tigris, 
discovered  at  Khor'sabad^  12  miles  north-east  of  Mosul,  and 
beyond  the  river,  an  Assyrian  palace  which  had  been  buried 
for  perhaps  two  thousand  years.  Mr. 
Layardy  then  a  traveller  in  the  East, 
was  hereupon  incited  to  make  exca- 
vations in  the  lofty  mounds  of  iViVwr<?«z/, 
18  miles  south-east  of  Mosul,  and  also 
beyond  {i,e,  east  of)  the  Tigris.  The 
enterprise  was  rewarded  with  imme- 
diate and  brilliant  success.  From  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimroud  and 
at  Koyun'jik,  on  the  Tigris,  opposite 
to  Mosul,  came  the  slabs  covered  with 
cuneiform  (wedge-shaped)  or  arrow- 
headed  inscriptions,  the  huge  winged 
bulls  and  lions,  with  human  heads, 
bas-reliefs,  figures,  and  ornaments, 
which  are  now  to  be  seen,  as  one  of 
its  most  valuable  collections,  in  the 
British  Museum.  These  objects  them- 
selves gave  instant  and  abundant  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  art  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  at  the  time 

when  they  were  made,  but  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  were  a 
different  matter.  For  these  the  penetrative  power  of  superior 
intellects  was  needed,  and  the  researches  of  Rawlimon^  Narris^ 
Smithy  Sayccy  and  others,  have  resulted  in  the  deciphering  of  a 
vast  number  of  the  inscriptions  containing  the  history  of  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  their  kings. 

a.  CHALDAAN  (or  EARLY    BABYLONIAN)  EMPIRE. 

I.  As  above-mentioned,  the  two  nations  that,  so  far  as  history 

can  tell  us,  earliest  reached  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 

li/atJon  and     tion  were  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldceans.     On 

Jace«.*"****     ^^  P^^  which  they  played  in  the  civilization  of  the 

olden  world  Professor  Rawlinson  has  written,  that 

"  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world's  history  Egypt  and  Babylon  (i>. 
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early  Babylonia  or  Chaldaea)  led  the  way,  and  acted  as  the 
pioneers  of  mankind  in  the  various  untrodden  fields  of  art, 
literature,  and  science.  Alphabetic  writing,  astronomy,  history, 
chronology,  architecture,  plastic  art,  sculpture,  navigation,  agri- 
culture, textile  industry,  seem  all  of  them  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  countries." 

2.  Chaldaan  is  a  word  of  several  meanings,  being  applied  (a) 
to  the  empire  we  are  now  to  deal  with,  otherwise  The  name 
called  the  ^"^  Early  Babylonian;''  {b)  to  a  province  of  "Chaldean.- 
the  later  Babylonian  Empire;  {c)  to  a  learned  class,  a  priestly  caste, 
at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  later  Babylonian 
Empire.  In  a  sense  similar  to  the  last  the  word  was  familiar 
to  the  Romans.  "The  Chaldaeans  (at  the  court  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar) ...  are  classed  with  the  astrologers  and  magicians, 
had  a  learning  and  language  of  their  own,  and  formed  a  sort  oi 
colleges.  Those  who  acquired  their  learning,  and  were  admitted 
into  their  body,  were  called  Chaldaans^  quite  irrespective  of  their 
race,  and  thus  Daniel  became  the  master  of  the  Chaldaeans."^ 

3.  The  Chaldaan  (or  Old  Babylonian)  Empire  was  founded 
in  the  south  of  Mesopotamia,  the  alluvial  plain  be-  Locality  of 
tween  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  This  country  the  empire. 
was,  like  Egypt  with  the  Nile,  the  creation  of  these  rivers  by 
their  deposits  of  rich  mud.  The  waters  were  supplied  for  cul- 
tivation partly  by  the  natural  inundations,  partly  by  artificial 
irrigating  canals.  The  fertility  of  the  district  was  famous 
in  ancient  times,  producing  wheat  as  an  indigenous  crop,  and 
other  kinds  of  corn,  with  dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  The 
rivers  and  the  marshes  supplied  huge  reeds  which  were  used 
to  make  houses  and  boats.  The  chief  building-material  was 
bricks  made  from  the  clay  found  on  the  spot,  and  springs  of 
bitumen  fiimished  a  strong  cement 

4.  In  this  region,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture,  Nimrod^  the 
"mighty  hunter,"  of  the  race  of  Ham,  founded  a  Historical 
kingdom  which  included  four  cities  named  Babd  data:  the  em- 
{Babylon\  Erech  (e'rek),  C<z/«M,  and  Accad,  The  P*«fo"«<*«<»- 
land  of  Shinar  was  the  name  used,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  also  in  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions,  for  the  country  called  Babylonia.  The  capital  of 
the  empire  was  Babylon.  As  to  other  cities,  the  ruins  of  Erech^ 
of  Calneh^  and  of  Ur^  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  have  been 
identified. 

*  PhUip  Smith's  Ancimt  History,  to  which  work  much  of  this  chapter  is  due., 
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5.  The  inhabitants  of  Chaldaea,  of  whom  we  leam  most  from 
Pre-semitic  ^^'^H^j  ^^^^  undoubtedly  of  the  Semitic  race,  and 
inhabitants  spoke  a  Semitic  language  closely  akin  to  the  He- 
of  Babylonia.  ^^^^  g^^  ^^it  Study  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions 
has  made  us  aware  that  there  was  here  an  earlier  race  as  well  as 
an  earlier  civilization  than  that  of  the  Semites.  This  race 
appears  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  Semites  and  disappears 
from  history;  but  its  influence  on  the  later  civilization  and 
development  of  Chaldaea  was  very  important,  more  especially 
as  it  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  cuneiform  system  of 
writing,  and  of  much  besides  pertaining  to  arts  and  science. 
This  early  people  are  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the  Tartar 
or  Mongolian  family  of  mankind,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Accadians, 

6.  The  beginnings  of  civilization  in  Babylonia  may  perhaps 
Early  history  be  set  down  at  about  3000  ac  In  the  cuneifonn 
of  Chaldaea.  inscriptions  w^e  find  an  account  of  a  great  flood, 
strikingly  similar  in  details  to  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah.  At 
some  time  (perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  years)  before  2000 
B.C  the  kings  of  Elam  invaded  Babylonia,  and  for  a  time 
established  themselves  as  rulers  over  it  and  Mesopotamia,  and 
their  supremacy  lasted  several  centuries.  Elam  was  a  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  eastward  of  Chaldaea,  its  capital  being 
Susa, 

7.  It  is  to  this  period  of  Chaldaean  history  that  Abraham's 
Abraham  and  connection  with  the  country  belongs.  It.  has  been 
chedoriaomer.  supposed  that  in  Abraham's  time,  about  a  100 
B.C,  Chaldaea  contained  a  Semitic  population  professing  a  pure 
form  of  religion,  in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  and  that  Abra- 
ham, who  was  of  Semitic  race,  was  called  to  emigrate  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  pure 
faith.  Chedorla' omer^  King  of  Elam,  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan 
soon  after  Abraham  had  migrated  there,  and,  in  his  retreat  with 
booty,  was  pursued  and  beaten  by  the  brave  patriarch. 

8.  The  period  2000-1000  b.c.  was  the  most  flourishing 
Main  facta  in  P^^iod  of  the  monarchy,  and  Chaldaea  was  then 
Chaldean  the  foremost  state  of  Western  Asia  in  power  as  well 
history.  ^  -^^  science,  art,  and  civilization.  The  rule  of  its 
princes  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  over 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Upper  Tigris.  The  rise  of  the  powerful 
Assyrian  empire  was  what  brought  the  downfall  of  Chaldaea, 
though  it  was  able  to  maintain  its  independence  against  this 
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rival  down  to  the  ninth  century  b.c.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  subdued,  though  greatly  reduced 
from  its  former  extent  and  power,  till  nearly  two  centuries  later. 
9.  With  the  Chaldaeans,  as  with  the  Egyptians,  the  art  of 
writing,  at  first  in  the  pictorial  or  hieroglyphic  ^.^.  ^ 
form,  was  very  early  developed  The  cuneiform 
(or  wedge-shaped)  writing  is  a  later  stage  of  the  pictorial,  and 
the  Chaldaeans  may  thus  claim  to  be  one  of  the  nations  that 
invented  alphabetical  writing.      The  contents  of  their  tombs 


^i^la^^^^i^ 


f^B^gs  -^ 


m'f-u.gg-ii^ 


Brick  with  Cuneiform  Writing. 

prove  that  they  had  much  skill  in  pottery,  and  could  make 
in  various  metals  such  articles  as  bracelets,  ear-rings,  fishhooks, 
nails,  bolts,  rings,  and  chains.  "  It  is,  however,  by  their  cul- 
tivation of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  and  the  application  of 
these  sciences  to  the  uses  of  common  life,  that  the  Chal- 
daeans have  left  the  most  permanent  impress  upon  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  ...  All  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures 
used  throughout  the  civilized  world,  down  to  the  present  time, 
are  based  upon  the  system  which  they  invented.  .  .  .  As- 
tronomical science  seems  to  have  been  "the  chief  portion  of  the 
learning  handed  down  by  the  Chaldaean  priests  as  an  hereditary 
possession^  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  mapped  out 
the  Zodiac,  invented  the  names  which  we  still  use  for  the  seven 
days  of  the  week  (based  on  the  idea  that  each  hour  of  the  day 
was  governed  by  a  planet,  and  each  day  by  the  governor  of  its 
first  hour,  and  from  this  one  the  day  received  its  name)  .  .  . 
and  measured  time  by  the  water-clock.     .     .     .     Connected 
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with  their  astronomy  and  star-worship  they  had  an  elaborate 
system  of  judicial  astrology."^ 

lo.  The  importance  attributed  to  astronomy  is  attested  by 
Astronomical  the  fact  that  there  were  astronomers-royal  in  several 
observations,  of  the  cities,  who  had  to  send  in  reports  regularly 
to  the  king.  The  towers,  such  as  that  of  Babel,  were  probably 
both  temples  and  observatories.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  and 
the  levelness  of  the  horizon  on  all  sides  favoured  the  study  of 
astronomy,  which  was,  moreover,  connected  with  religion,  as  we 
find  that  the  Chaldaeans  worshipped  the  heavenly  bodies.  When 
Babylon  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.c  331,  there 
was  found  in  the  city  a  series  of  observations  of  the  stars  dating 
from  B.C.  2234. 

3.  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  Assyrians  were  a  Semitic  people,  like  the  Chaldceans^ 
Origin  of  Hebrews^  Arabs,  and  Phcsnicians,  and  first  acquired 
empire.  power  in  the  district  called  Assyria  (Proper),  be- 
tween the  Upper  Tigris  and 
the  Zagros  Mountains.  Assyria 
was  in  all  probability  peopled 
from  Chaldaea,  as  the  language, 
writing,  and  religion  of  both 
peoples  exhibit  the  closest  re- 
lationship and  agreement.  At 
an  early  period  the  Assyrians 
were  subject,  probably,  to  the 
Chaldaean  monarchy,  but  their 
warlike  spirit  enabled  them  to 
become  independent  and  to 
effect  conquests  among  their 
neighbours,  gaining  at  last  the 
ascendency  over  Babylonia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  b.c.  a  king  named  Shalmane'ser  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  city  of  Caiah  on  the  upper  Tigris,  and  to  have  restored 
the  great  temple  at  the  ancient  city  of  Ninei^eh. 

2.  The  early  history  of  the  empire  is  still  very  obscure,  and 
Historical  ^'^  ^^^  P^^  ^^  attention  to  the  legends  of  Greek 
data:  eariy  writers  about  Ni'nuSy  and  the  warrior-queen  Semir^- 
conquests.    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  voluptuous  king  Sardanapa' lus.  About 

II 20  B.C.  a  king  entided  Tiglath-PiW ser L  conquered  nations  to 


Assyrian  Winged  Human-headed  BuIL 


»  Philip  Smith. 
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the  west  and  north  of  Assyria,  and  to  the  borders  of  Babylonia 
on  the  south.  He  made  his  dominions  stretch  from  the  Medi- 
tenanean  to  the  Caspian,  and  was  the  greatest  monarch  of  the 
earlier  Assyrian  period,  but  was  not  able  to  subdue  the  Chal- 
daeans.     After  his  death  comes  a  long  time  of  obscurity. 

3.  A  king  named  Assur-nasir-pai  carried  on  extensive  warlike 
operations  and  made  important  conquests  in  the  Awur-nasir- 
wesL  To  him  we  must  attribute  many  of  the  great  p**- 
architectural  works  which  have  been  lately  discovered.  He 
reigned  from  b.c.  884  to  859,  and  under  him  Assyria  became 
the  leading  empire  of  the  world.  He  built  afresh  the  city  of 
Calah,  then  in  ruins.  The  magnificent  palaces  and  temples 
built  during  this  reign,  with  the  sculptures  and  paintings  that 
adorn  them,  prove  the  existence  of  great  wealth  and  luxury, 
and  the  development  of  much  artistic  ability. 

4.  His  son,  Shaltnaneser  IL,  was  successful  in  war  against 
the  monarch  of  Babylon,  Benha'dad,  King  of  Da-  shaimaneser, 
mascus,  the  rulers  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Jehu,  Tiguth-Piiescr. 
King  of  Israel.  In  b.c.  745  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  became  King  of 
Assyria.  He  made  himself  master  of  Babylon,  and  had  great 
successes  in  war  against  Syria  and  Armenia,  extending  the 
empire  from  Lake  Van  on  the  north  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
from  the  borders  of  India  to  those  of  Egypt 

5.  A  successor  named  Sargon  reigned  from  b.c.  722  to  705, 
and  was  engaged  in  war  against  Samaria,  which  he 
captured,  carrying  the  people  into  captivity;  against  '^°"- 
Kmg  Sab'ako  of  Egypt,  whom  he  defeated;  and  the  revolted 
Armenians,  whom  he  thoroughly  subdued.  He  then  turned 
against  Mero'dach-Bal'adan,  King  of  Babylonia,  and  drove  him 
from  his  throne,  and,  after  a  period  spent  in  internal  reforms, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Sennacherib, 

6.  This  warlike  monarch  marched  into  Syria  in  b.c.  701, 
captured  Zidon  and  As'kelon,  defeated  the  forces      ^^^  ^ 

of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  with  his  Egyptian 
and  Ethiopian  allies,  and  made  Hezekiah  pay  tribute.  In 
B.C.  700  Sennacherib  marched  into  Arabia,  where  he  defeated 
TirTiakah,  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  then  his  army 
perished  before  Libnah,  in  the  south  of  Judah,  by  the  catas- 
trophe recorded  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Sennacherib  was 
engaged,  on  his  return  to  Assyria,  in  crushing  rebellions  of  the 
Babylonians,  constructing  canals  and  aqueducts,  and  greatly 
adding  to  the  size  and  splendour  of  Nineveh. 
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7.  In  681  he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  another 

son,  Esar-haddon,  became  king  in  680.   Esar-haddon 

Eaar-haddon.  ^^^^   successful   expeditions   into    Syria,    Arabia, 

Egypt,  and  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and  after  the 


Sargon  in  his  Chariot. 

erection  of  splendid  buildings  at  Nimrud  and  other  cities,  was 
succeeded  in  667  by  his  son  Assur-bani-pal  (the  origin  of  the 
Greek  ^' Sardanapalus''), 

8.  The  Assyrian  Empire  was  at  its  height  of  power  under 
Extent  of  the  kings  Sennacherib,  Esar-haddon,  and  As-sur- 
empirc.  bani-pal.  The  states  nominally  subject  to  the  As- 
syrian king,  paying  tribute  and  homage,  extended  from  the  river 
Halys,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  sea-board  of  S>Tia,  on  the  west, 
to  the  Persian  Desert  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  the 
Armenian  Mountains,  on  the  north,  to  Arabia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  on  the  south,  and  latterly  included  Egypt 

9.  But  these  states  were  held  together  by  a  very  loose  bond 
Character  of  o^  Connection,  and  we  read  in  the  Ass>Tian  his- 
empire.  tory,  on  the  monuments,  of  constant  wars,  revolts, 
crushings  of  rebellion,  and  rebellion  renewed.  The  risings  of 
tributary  states  were  put  down  with  great  severity,  which  included 
the  carrying  of  whole  peoples  into  captivity,  and  the  destruction 
of  cities,  but  no  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  secure  allegiance 
in  subjugated  nations,  and  the  empire  was  doomed  to  be  the 
victim  of  the  first  really  powerful  assailant. 
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10.  Assur-bani-pal  inherited  Egypt  as  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  his  power  was  not  firmly  established  in  that 

country  imtil  he  led  an  expedition  there  and  sacked  °  ««>?>«• 
the  city  of  Thebes.  He  erected  splendid  buildings  at  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  and  did  much  for  literature  and  the  arts,  so  that 
under  him  there  was  a  great  development  of  luxury  and  splen- 
dour. He  died  in  B.a  625,  and  soon  afterwards  Babylonia, 
for  the  last  time,  and  now  successfully,  revolted.  The  Baby- 
lonians marched  from  the  south  against  Nineveh  under  their 
governor  Nabopola^ sar^  and  the  now  powerful  Medes,  from  the 
north,  came  against  it  under  their  king,  Cyax'ares.  Nineveh  was 
taken  and  given  to  the  flames,  which  have  left  behind  them  in  the 
mounds  the  calcined  stone,  charred  wood,  and  statues  split  by 
heat,  that  furnish  silent  and  convincing  proof  of  the  catastrophe. 
Thus,  about  b.c.  625,  warlike,  splendid,  proud  Assyria  fell. 

1 1.  This  is  no  place  for  a  full  description  of  the  great  city 
Nineveh,  some  of  whose  remains  modem  research 

has  unearthed  from  beneath  the  mounds  that  for 
many  miles  are  found  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris.  We 
are  not  to  think  of  it  as  being  like  a  city  of  modem  times,  com- 
posed of  continuous  or  nearly  adjacent  buildings.  Nineveh 
was  no  "province  covered  with  houses"  like  modem  London. 
It  was  a  large  expanse,  supposed  to  be  at  least  60  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, containing  temples,  palaces,  pasture-lands,  ploughed  fields, 
and  hunting-parks,  as  well  as  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  It  thus  resembled  a  modern  suburban 
district,  like  the  outer  belt  of  London  or  of  Paris,  but  including 
the  stately  stmctures  for  the  uses  of  religion  and  of  royalty, 
which  in  modem  cities  usually  hold  a  central  place  amongst 
dense  masses  of  connected  streets  and  squares. 

12.  The  action  of  fire  in  the  conflagration  of  its  palaces, 
and  the  effect  of  weather  afterwards,  were  such,  that  its  dcatruc- 
at  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  **«»• 
century  B.C.,  almost  every  trace  of  the  great  city  in  which  Jonah 
preached  repentance  had  vanished,  save  the  shapeless  mounds 
of  earth. 

13.  The  Assyrian  language  was  much  like  the  Hebrew  and 
Phcenician,  and  it  had  a  titerature  comprising  hymns 

to  the  gods,  mythological  and  epic  poems,  and  dtlii^ation: 
works  on  astrology,   law,  and  chronology.     The  J.*ii|"5f*» 
religion  of  Assyria  was  a  worship  of  various  gods 
representing  the  powers  of  nature,  and  especially  the  heavenly 
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bodies.  The  great  national  deity  was  Assur^  appearing  in  the 
nation's  name  and  in  those  of  many  of  the  kings. 

14.  All  religion  was  connected  with  royalty,  and  in  the  pure 

despotism  of  Assyria  the  king  was  himself  a  deity,  a 
oy    power.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  supreme  being.     All  his  acts,  in  peace 
or  war,  were  divine  acts,  and  his  robes  and  ornaments  all  have 
embroideries  and  figured  animals  of  mysti- 
cal religious  import. 

15.  Assyrian  art  must  be  considered 

great  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. The  emblematic  figures 
of  the  gods  show  dignity  and  grandeur. 
The  scenes  from  real  life,  of  war,  and  of 
the  chase,  are  bold  and  vivid ;  and  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  marked  progress  is  shown  in 
the  acquirement  of  a  more  free,  natural, 
lifelike,  and  varied  execution,  though  the 
artists  never  learnt  perspective  and  pro- 
portion. 

16.  The  Assyrians,  as  the  sculptures  and 

Architecture:      Other     remains     prove,     con- 
manufacture*,  structed  arches,  tunnels,  and 
aqueducts;  they  were  skilled  in  engraving 
gem^  and  in  the  arts  of  enamelling  and 
inlaying;  they  made  porcelain,  transparent 
and  coloured  glass,  and  even  lenses;  orna- 
ments of  bronze  and   ivory,   bells,   and 
golden   bracelets   and   earrings  of  good 
design  and  workmanship,  were  all  pro- 
duced.    In  mechanics,  and  for  measuring  time,  they  used  the 
pulley,  the  lever,  the  water-clock,  and  the  sun-dial.     Their 
astronomical  science  was  that  of  the  Chaldaean  philosophers 
before  mentioned. 

17.  The  implements  and  methods  used  in  war,  as  the  monu- 
WarUkear-  ments  show,  included  swords,  spears,  maces,  and 
"y-  bows  and  arrows,  as  weapons  of  offence;  cavalry 

and  chariots  for  charging;  movable  towers  and  battering-rams  for 
sieges;  and  circular  entrenched  camps  as  quarters  for  a  military 
force.  The  one  thing  wanting  in  Assyria,  as  in  other  Eastern 
empires,  for  continued  sway,  was  the  genius  for  government 
which  could  at  least  make  subject  nations  satisfied  to  serve,  if 


Daffon  of  the  Assyrians, 
s-reuef  from  Nimroud. — 


bas-rel 

British  Museum. 


it  could  not  mould  them  into  one  coherent  whole. 
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4.  LATER   BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  history  of  Chaldaea,  or  the  early  Babylonian  empire, 
has  abeady  been  related  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  orirfn  ex- 
became  subject  to  Assyria;  and  in  the  history  of  that  tent,  and 
empire  the  rebellions  of  the  Babylonians  have  been  **"'***°**' 
lefened  to.    The  history  of  the  later  Babylonian  empire  begins 
with  the  year  625  b.c  and  ends  in  538  with  its  subjection  to  Persia. 
The  founder  of  the  empire  was  Ndbopolassar^  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  joined  the  Medes  in  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  power. 
Babylon  then  became  an  independent  kingdom,  extending  from 
die  valley  of  the  lower  Euphrates  to  Mount  Taurus,  and  partly 
over  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine- 

2.  Nahopolassar  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Ndm- 
chadnezzarj  who  reigned  from  b.c.  604  to  561,  and   Reimof  Nc- 
canied  his  arms  with  success  against  the  cities  of  bucladnes. 
Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  and  even  into  Egypt.  The  em-  **'* 

pire  was  at  its  height  of  power  and  glory  under  him,  and  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  on 
the  south  to  the  Armenian  mountains  on  the  north.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's chief  work  in  home  affairs  was  the  renovation  and  deco- 
ration of  the  great  city  Babylon^  capital  of  the  empire. 

3.  This  famous  place  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
and,  on  its  completion  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  formed 

a  square  said  to  have  been  sixty  miles  in  circuit.  *  ^  **"* 
The  clay  of  the  country  furnished  abundant  and  excellent  brick, 
and  springs  of  bitumen  supplied  a  powerful  cement.  The  walls  oif 
the  city  were  of  immense  height  and  thickness,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  and  having  a  hundred  brazen  gates.  Like  Nineveh, 
the  dty  included  large  open  spaces,  some  being  parks  and  plea- 
sure-grounds of  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  architectural 
wonders  of  the  place  were  the  temple  of  Belus,  a  huge  eight- 
storied  tower,  the  remains  of  which  are  believed  to  be  identified 
at  Birs  Nimraud  {^the  tower  of  Nimrod\  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  six  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Hillah;  and  the 
^^ hanging-gardens^^  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  consisted  of  a 
series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  another,  supported  by  huge 
pillars  and  arches,  and  covered  with  earth,  in  which  grew  beau- 
tifiil  shrubs  and  trees.  ^  ^    x.  a 

r«i.  .         .    ^  ^'   -^        r   xi-       T  u       Nebuchad- 

4.  The  carrying  into  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  nexsar's 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  ^^^•^o'y- 
image  of  gold  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  his  fiery  furnace,  his  strange 
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madness,  recovery,  and  repentance,  are  well  known  from  the 
interesting  and  eloquent  account  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as 
written  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

5.  The  monarch  who  succeeded  Nebuchadnezzar  was  his  son 

Hissucces-    Evil-Mcrd doch^  the  friend  of  Jehoiachin,  captive 

•<*"•  King  of  Judah.     He  was  followed  by  Neriglassar^ 

a  successful  conspirator  against  his  power  and  life,  and  the  new 

monarch,  after  some  years,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle 

against  the  Medes  and  Persians     After  a  few  months  of  tyranny, 


The  Site  of  Babylon  during  an  inundation. 


ended  by  assassination,  under  the  cruel  and  sensual  Labordso- 
archody  the  last  Babylonian  monarch,  NabanadiuSy  came  to  the 
throne  in  b.c.  555. 

6.  The  Medes  and  Persians  to  the  north  had  now  become  a 

Fall  of        formidable  power,  and  in  540  the  Babylonians  came 

Babylon,     into  colUsion  with  them.    The  Persian  king,  Cyrus, 

marched  against  Babylon,  and  under  its  walls  defeated  Nabo- 

nadius,  who  fled  to  Borsippa,  a  city  to  the  south  of  Babylon. 

The  capital  was  held  by  a  son  of  Nabonadius,  who  had  been 
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made  co-king  with  his  father,  and  is  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Belshazzar.  The  revelries  of  this  sovereign  during  the  siege, 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  his  death  on  that  same  night, 
are  given  in  the  scriptural  narrative  of  Daniel,  The  army  of 
Cyrus  entered  the  city  along  the  bed  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  they  had  drained  off  into  canals,  and  thus  the  Babylonian 
Empire  fell  in  b.c.  538,  and  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
Empire.*  The  site  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  is  now  a  marsh 
formed  by  inundations  of  the  river,  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  embankments  and  the  choking  up  of  the  canals. 

7.  The  Assyrians  were,  pre-eminently,  a  warlike,  the  Baby- 
lonians a  commercial  and  luxurious  people.  The  civilisation: 
position  of  the  great  city  on  the  lower  Euphrates,  commerce, 
near  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  made  it  a  great  emporium  for  the 
trade  between  India  and  eastern  Asia  and  western  Asia,  with 
the  nearest  parts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  From  Ceylon  came 
ivory,  cinnamon,  and  ebony;  spices  from  the  eastern  islands; 
myrrh  and  frankincense  from  Arabia;  cotton,  pearls,  and  valu- 
able timber,  both  for  shipbuilding  and  ornament,  from  the 
islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  There  was  also  a  great  caravan 
trade  with  northern  India  and  adjacent  lands,  whence  came 
gold,  dyes,  jewels,  and  fine  wool. 

8.  The  wealth  of  Babylon  became  prodigious  and  proverbial, 
and  her  commerce  was  in  large  measure  due  to  .. 
ingenious  and  splendid  manufactures.     Carpets, 

curtains,  and  fine  muslins,  skilfully  woven  and  brilliantly  dyed, 
of  elegant  pattern  and  varied  hue,  were  famous  wherever  luxury 
was  known.  The  Babylonian  gems  in  the  British  Museum 
display  art  of  the  highest  order  in  cutting  precious  stones. 

9.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  priests  and  learned  men  of 
Babylon  were  the  Chaldaeans  who  have  before  been    _ 
mentioned,  and   the  science  and  religion  of  the       •™°«- 
country  need  no  further  description  here. 

10.  The  system  of  government  was  a  pure  despotism,  with 
viceroys  ruling  the  provinces  under  the  monarch,  Q^y^^^g^t 
who  dwelt  in  luxurious  seclusion  from  his  people. 

11.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  the  "glory  of  kingdoms,"  was  at 
once  a  fulfilment  of  the  denunciations  of  the  He-  Lesson  of  her 
brew  prophets,  and  a  proof  that  the  real  power  *»ii- 

^  Recently  deciphered  inscriptions  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  account 
(from  the  Greelc  historian  Herodotus)  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  city  was  sur- 
fcndeied  without  any  siege. 
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of  nations  does  not  reside  in  trade  and  luxury  and  wealth,  but 
in  the  spirit,  equal  to  the  occasions  both  of  peace  and  of  war, 
developed  in  a  people  by  the  possession  of  freedom. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE    HEBREWS. 

1.  A  slight  sketch  only  is  needed  of  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  nation  so  fully  dealt  with  in  their  own  scriptures. 
Sacred  Their  con- 
history.  n  e  c  t  i  o  n 
with  Egypt,  As- 
syria, and  Baby- 
lonia has  been  al- 
ready touched  on. 

2.  The  Hebreivs 
were  a  pure  Semitic 
TheHeb-  race,  akin 

rcwrace.    tO  the 

Phcenicians^  Choi- 
dceanSy  and  Assyr- 
ians. The  founder 
of  the  nation  was 
AbraJiam^  who  in 
the  twentieth  or 
twenty -first  cen- 
tury B.C.  removed 
from  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  to 
the  land  of  Canaan, 
on  the  south-east- 
ern coast  of  the 
Mediterranean 
Sea. 

3.  In  this  people 

Peculiar       ^^   have 
character:    the   WOr- 

""«^*'°-     ship     of 

the   one    spiritual    God — yehovah  —  the    purely   One.      In 

the  Jewish  idea  He  was  the  God  of  a  family  that  became  a 
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nation — the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  He  who 
commanded  them  to  depart  out  of  Egypt  and  gave  them  the 
land  of  Canaan.  With  the  other  Eastern  nations,  the  primary 
and  fundamental  existence  was  Nature;  but  that,  with  the 
Hebrews,  becomes  a  mere  creature,  and  Spmt  is  foremost. 
God  is  the  creator  of  Nature  and  all  men,  the  only  first  cause 
of  all  things.  The  great  element  in  the  Jewish  religion  was 
exclusive  unity — only  one  people,  only  one  God.  All  other 
gods  were  regarded  as  thoroughly  false;  nothing  divine  was 
admitted  to  exist  in  them.  Of  course,  the  fact  is,  that  however 
erroneous  a  religion  may  be,  it  possesses  at  least  some  mutilated 
and  obscured  truth.  In  the  most  imperfect  forms  some  spiritual 
element  exists,  or  existed,  though  the  Jews  were  practically 
right  in  regarding  the  heathen  worship  as  simply  sensuous  and 
immoraL  In  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews,  Spirit  became  the 
one  great  truth,  and  true  morality  appeared;  God  was  honoured, 
and  could  be  honoured,  only  by  righteousness,  the  reward  of 
which  was  to  be  happiness,  life,  and  temporal  prosperity. 

4.  In  the  earliest  history,  that  of  Abraham  and  his  first 
descendants,  we  have  merely  a  family  history,  and   Historical 
the  Jewish  nation  begins  with  the  departure  from  <^t*- 
Egypt  in  b.c.  149  i.     We  may  divide  the  interval  between  that 
time  and  the  conquest  of  Judaea  by  the  Romans  into  four 
periods. 

{a)  From  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  establishment  of  the 
monetrchy  under  Saul^  b.c.  1491-1095. 

{b)  From  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  to  the  separation 
into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  andjudah^  b.c.  1095-975. 

(r)  From  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity^ B.C.  975-5^^- 

{d)  From  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  conquest  ofjudcea  by 
Rome^  B.C.  588-63. 

5.  The  first  period  opens,  on  the  departure  from  Egypt,  with 
the  theocracy  or  government  by  God  in  revelations  of 

His  will  to  the  people,  through  laws  directly  given  *"*  ^*  ^  ' 
from  Sinai,  and  communications  made  to  the  high-priest  This 
lasted,  during  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  under  Moses,  and 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  under  Joshua,  until  b.c.  1426.  Then 
came  the  Federal  Republic^  from  1426  to  1095,  under  which  sys- 
tem the  tribes  were  separately  governed,  subject  to  the  divine 
laws,  by  their  own  patriarchs,  but  were  all  united  in  one  state 
and  one  common  bond  by  the  worship  of  Jehovah.   As  the  people 
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from  time  to  time  fell  off  into  idolatry,  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  rulers  called  ^^ Judges^*  were  given  by 
divine  appointment  to  deliver  the  people,  governing  accordii^ 
to  the  divine  laws,  and  having  no  royal  prerogatives.  Of  this 
line  of  rulers  the  last  single  governor  was  the  prophet  Samueiy 
and  the  misconduct  of  his  sons  caused  the  people  to  ask  for  a 
king  to  be  appointed  over  them. 

6.  The  time  of  the  sole  monarchy  includes  three  reigns. 
Second  period:  those  of  Saul^  David^  and  Solomon,  Saul  reigned 
Saul.  for  nearly  forty  years,  from  b.c  1095  to  1056,  and, 
after  wars  with  neighbouring  heathens  called  Moabites,  Edom- 
ites,  Amalekites,  &c.,  was  defeated  and  driven  to  suicide  by  the 
powerful  Philistines. 

7.  Saul's  son-in-law,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  reigned  also 
David       ^bout  forty  years,  from   b.c.   1056  to  1015,  and 

having  conquered  Jerusalem  from  the  Jebusites  in 
1048,  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  the  seat  of  the 
national  government  and  religion.  David  was  a  warlike  mon- 
arch, and  conquered  the  Philistines,  Moabites,  Edomites, 
and  Syrians,  extending  his  power  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates, 

8.  His  son  Solomon  succeeded  him  in  b.c  1015,  and  also 
Solomon     reigned  forty  years,  from  1015  to  975.    Under  him 

the  Jewish  nation  attained  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  he  confirmed  and  extended  the  conquests  of  David.  Solo- 
mon married  a  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  built  the  magnificent 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  made  his  kingdom  the  supreme 
monarchy  in  western  Asia. 

9.  An  extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  by  land  and  sea. 
Tewish  trade    Solomon's  ships,   manned   by   Phoenician  sailors, 

ews  ra  e.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  furthest  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
westwards,  and  from  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  to  southern  Arabia, 
Ethiopia,  and  perhaps  India.  From  Egypt  came  horses,  chariots, 
and  linen;  ivory,  gold,  silver,  peacocks,  and  apes  from  Tarshish 
or  Tartessusy  a  district  in  the  south  of  Spain;  and  gold,  spices, 
and  jewels  from  the  place  called  Ophir,  variously  placed  in 
southern  Arabia,  India,  and  eastern  Africa,  south  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  Judaea  were  exchanged  by 
Solomon  for  the  cedsu-s  of  Lebanon  supplied  by  his  friend 
Hiram,  King  of  Tyre. 

10.  On  the  death  of  Solomon,  in  B.C  975,  the  temporal  glory 
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<rf  the  Hebrews  was  eclipsed  Ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted 
against  Solomon's  son  and  successor,  Rehoboani'^  and  formed  a 
separate  Kingdom  of  Israel,  with  Samaria  as  capital,  ^j^j^  p«riod: 
while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  made  up  the  decline  of 
kingdom  of  Judah,  having  Jerusalem  for  the  chief  °*'*°°- 
city.  The  Syrian  possessions  were  lost;  the  Ammonites  became 
independent;  commerce  declined;  idolatry  crept  in  and  grew; 
the  prophets  of  God  threatened  and  warned  in  vain;  gleams  of 
success  against  neighbouring  nations  were  mingled  with  defeat 
and  disgrace  suffered  from  the  Edomites,  Philistines,  and 
Syrians,  until,  in  b,c  740,  Tiglath-pileser  IL^  King  of  Assyria, 
carried  off  into  captivity  to  Media  the  tribes  east,  and  partly 
west,  of  the  Jordan, — Reuben^  Gad,  and  Manasseh, 

11.  In  B.C.  721  Sargon^  King  of  Assyria,  took  Samaria,  and 
carried  away  the  people  of  Israe/  as  captives  be-  ^^j  ^^  ^^^^^ 
yond  the  Euphrates.     The  kingdom  of  Israel  thus 

came  to  an  end  after  a  duration  of  about  250  years. 

12.  In  B.a  713  Judah,  under  King  Hezekiah,  was  attacked 
by  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  and  relieved  by    nereidah 
the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army.     A  time  of 

peace  and  prosperity  followed,  but  in  677  the  Assyrians  again 
invaded  the  country,  and  carried  off  King  Manasseh  to 
Babylon. 

13.  In  RC.  624  the  good  WragJosVah  repaired  the  temple  and 
put  down  idolatry,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Pharaoh-Necho  in  610.  In  b.c.  606 
Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon,  took  Jerusalem,  and  made  the 
king,  JekaHakim,  tributary;  on  his  revolt  Jerusalem  was  again 
taken,  and  10,000  captives  of  the  higher  class  were  carried  off  to 
Babylon,  with  the  treasures  of  the  palace  and  temple,  in  599.  In 
B.C  593  the  Jewish  king  Zedekiah  revolted  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  now  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the  existence  of  the 
rebellious  nation.  In  b.c  588  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered; the  walls  were  destroyed,  and  the  city  and  temple  bvimt, 
and  nearly  the  whole  nation  was  carried  away  as  prisoners  to 
Babylon.  For  over  fifty  years  the  land  lay  desolate,  and  the 
history  of  the  Hebrew  nation  is  transferred  to  the  land  where 
they  mourned  in  exile. 

14.  The  history  of  the  Jews  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  is 
contained  chiefly  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  includes  ^^  ^ 
the  episodes  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed'nego,  **  p«  <>  • 
the  faithful  Jews  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  order  of  Nebuchad- 
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nezzar,  and  of  DanieFs  deliverance  when  he  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
containing  lions  by  order  of  Dari'us  the  Mede^  or  Cyaxares  11.^ 
who  was  placed  by  the  success  of  his  nephew  Cyrus  on  the  throne 
of  Babylon  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar. 

15.  In  Rc.  537  Cyaxares  II.  died,  and  Cyrus  became 
The  return  monarch  of  the  Persian  Empire.  He  issued  an 
from  captivity,  edict  in  B.C.  536,  by  which  the  Jews  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  their  temple.  Nearly  50,000 
Jews,  chiefly  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  went  to  the 
old  home  of  their  race  under  the  command  of  Zerub'babd  and 
JesHua^  taking  with  them  many  of  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold 
carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Zerubbabel  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  land,  now  a  dependency  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
In  B.C.  519  the  Persian  king  Darius  Hystaspis  confirmed  the 
edict  of  Cyrus,  and  in  515  the  temple  was  completed  and 
dedicated  The  ten  tribes  disappear  at  this  time  from  history^ 
such  of  them  as  returned  to  their  land  having  united  themselves 
with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  henceforth  the  Hebrews  are  called 
Jews  and  their  country  y«^a. 

16.  In  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxeroces  Longim'anus 
,  more  of  the  Jews  emigrated  from  Babylonia  to 
8 rue.    jy^jggj^  under  the   command  of  Ezra^  b.c  458, 

and  Ezra  was  governor  of  the  land  until  445. 

17.  Nehemiah  was  governor  (with  an  interval)  from  445  to 

420,  and  under  him  the  walls  and  towers  of  Jeru- 
salem were  rebuilt,  and  the  city  acquired  some- 
thing of  its  ancient  importance.     With  b.c.  420  the  history  of 
the  Jews  ends,  as  far  as  the  Scriptural  narrative  goes  in  books 
esteemed  to  be  of  sacred  authority. 

18.  From  420  to  332  Judsea  continued  subject  to  Persia, 
iud«a  under  Paying  a  yearly  tribute,  and  being  governed  by  the 
Persia.  High-priest,  Under  the  Satrap  of  Syria.  In  b.c  332 
Alexander  the  Great^  then  engaged  in  conquering  the  Persian 
Empire,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  showed  respect  to  the  High- 
priest  and  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Temple.  In  330  the  Persian 
Empire  fell  under  the  arms  of  Alexander,  who  died  at  Babylon 
in  B.C  323. 

19.  Judaea  was  taken  possession  of  by  Alexander's  general, 
jud«a  under  Ptolcmy  Lagus^  and  from  300  to  202  b,c  was 
the  Ptolemies,  governed  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  ruling 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  southern  Syria.  The  government 
was  administered   by  the  High -priests  under  the  Ptolemies, 
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whose  capital  was  at  the  new  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  At 
this  time  the  Jews  began  to  spread  themselves  over  the  world, 
the  Greek  language  became  common  in  Judasa,  and  the  Septua- 
gint  (or  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures)  was  written 
during  this  and  the  following  century. 

20.  In  Ra  202  Antiochus  the  Greats  King  of  Syria  (includ- 
ing in  its  empire  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Baby-  judfca  under 
Ionia,  &C.),  conquered  Judaea  from  Ptolemy  V,  syna. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes^  one  of  the  sons  and  successors  of  the 
great  Antiochus,  drove  the  Jews  to  rebellion  by  persecution  and 
profanation  of  their  Temple  and  religion. 

21.  Under  the  great  patriot  and  hero  Judas  Maccaba'usy 
so  well  known  to  us  from  the  sublime  music  of  TheMacca- 
HandeFs  oratorio,  the  Jews  asserted  their  religious  ^««- 
freedom  in  b.c  166.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  died  in  164,  and 
Maccabaeus  fought  with  success  against  the  Idumaeans,  Syrians, 
Phoenicians  and  others,  who  had  formed  a  league  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews.  In  163  Judas  Maccabaeus  became 
governor  of  Judaea  under  the  King  of  Syria,  but  fell  in  battle,  in 

161,  while  he  was 
resisting  an  inva- 
sion of  his  coun- 
try by  the  troops 
of  Demetrius 
Soter,  new  ruler 
of  the  empire. 
His  brother, y^««- 
than  Maccabceus^ 
ruled  from  b.c. 
161  to  1 43,  amidst 
many  troubles  from  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Simon  Maccabcms^  who  strengthened  the  land  by  fortifications, 
was  recognized  by  the  Romans  as  High -priest  and  ruler  of 
Judaea,  and  fell  by  assassination  in  ac.  136. 

22.  Hb  son,  John  Jlyrca'nus^  threw  off  at  last  the  yoke  of 


Coin  of  Titus.  1 


*  This  interesting  coin  was  struck  in  a.d.  77.  The  face  of  the  coin  (the 
Uveru),  on  the  left-hand  side,  shows  the  bay-crowned  head  of  Titus,  with  the 
inscription  TTitusJ  CAESfar]  IMP[eratorJ  AUGTusti]  F[iliusl  TRpbunicia] 
P[otestate]  COfn^fuIl  VL  [i.e.  sextum],  CENSOR;  that  is,  Titus  C<Bsar, 
/jnr/rrd/<^  (Commander-in-chief),  son  0/ Augustus  (i.e.  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
sumamed  "Augustus  ")  (invested)  with  tnSunician  fewer,  consul  for  the  sixth 
tinu,  censor.  On  the  back  of  the  coin  (or,  rcverst\,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a 
female  figure  seated  under  a  palm-tree,  behind  which  are  a  Roman  standard 
and  armour ;  with  the  inscription  JUDAEA  CAPTA,  i.e.  Judaea  conquered. 
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Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Sama- 
jud«ainde-  "a,  reigning  then  in  peace  till  b.c  io6,  when  the 
pendent.       line  of  the  greater  Maccabaean  princes  ended.     A 

miserable  time  of  civil  wars  and  religious  and  political  faction 

followed. 

23.  These  ended  in  the  interference  of  Rome,  and  in  B.a  63 
Conquered  by  Pofnpdus  Magnus  took  Jerusalem  after  a  siege  of 
Rome.  three  months,  and  entered  the  ^^ Holy  of  Holies'^  in  the 
Temple,  with  a  profanation  before  unheard  of  in  Jewish  history. 
From  this  time  the  Jewish  state  was  virtually  subject  to  Rome, 
and  became  in  the  end  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 

24.  The  turbulence  of  the  Jews  under  Roman  rule  is  well 
Fau  of  jeru-  known,  and  a  general  rebellion  ended,  after  fearful 
saiem.  bloodshed  and  misery,  in  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  a.d.  70.  The  history,  as  a  separate 
political  body,  of  the  chosen  people  of  God,  unequalled  in  the 
annals  of  our  race  for  sin  and  suffering,  ends  with  the  dispersion 
of  their  remnant  over  the  face  of  the  civilized  world. 

25.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  part 

played  by  the  Jews  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
since  that  part,  however  important,  belongs  to  a 
region  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work — the  development  of 
religious  truth.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  are,  in  the  design  of 
Providence,  the  gift  of  the  Hebrews  to  mankind  Their  lan- 
guage, in  the  antiquity  of  its  literary  remains,  surpasses  all  the 
other  Semitic  tongues,  and  in  the  importance  of  its  chief  trea- 
sures, the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  outweighs  all 
other  languages  known  to  the  sons  of  men.  The  coimtry  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  was  of  very  limited  extent;  the  political 
value  of  the  race,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  great  Eastern 
empires,  was  trifling;  the  contributions  of  the  Jews  to  art  and 
science,  until  the  downfall  and  dispersion  of  the  people,  were 
yet  more  insignificant.  It  was  their  mission  to  conserve  and  to 
convey  to  future  ages  that  deposit  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth 
which,  combined  with  its  development  and  exaltation  in  the 
form  of  Christianity,  was  to  influence  mankind  in  all  time  to 
come. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
THE    PHCENICIANS. 

1.  The  history  of  a  people,  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
most  ancient  times  for  industry,  commerce,  and  Antiquity  and 
navigation,  may  well  be  interesting  to  Englishmen,  character. 
who  have  been  called  in  reproach  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers,*' 
but  may  fairly  and  proudly  claim  also  to  be  foremost  as  mariners 
and  as  merchants  in  all  this  modem  world.  The  Phoenicians 
were  of  pure  Semitic  race,  closely  connected  with  the  Hebrews  in 
blood  and  language,  and  became  a  separate  nation  so  early  that 
they  are  found  to  have  settled  on  the  south-eastern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  before  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan, 
in  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.  The  distinctive  character  of  the 
Phcenicians  among  the  nations  of  the  most  ancient  world  is,  that 
they  were  colonizers,  not  conquerors;  peaceful  merchants,  not 
fighting  meddlers;  intrepid  and  enterprising  seamen,  not  bold 
and  ambitious  soldiers;  industrious  and  ingenious  workmen  and 
creators,  not  ruthless  and  wanton  destroyers  of  the  labours  of 
their  fellow-men- 

2.  They  hold  a  high  place  in  the  history  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion, for  their  diffusion  of  commodities  and  of  culture  Their  civiH*- 
partly  produced  at  home,  in  part  received  from  •*»o°- 
abroad.  This  important  and  interesting  people  present  us  with 
a  new  principle  of  development  in  civilization,  that  of  a  nation 
relying  solely  on  the  activity  of  industry,  combined  with  the 
careful  bravery  which  dares  the  deep,  and  devises  means  of  safety 
thereon.  We  have  man's  courage,  energy,  and  intelligence 
brought  into  play  mainly  for  the  benefit,  not  the  bane,  of  man- 
kind. The  foremost  things  in  Phoenicia  are  human  will  and 
work,  not  Nature's  bounty,  as  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Nile, 
Tigris,  and  Euphrates.  In  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  human  sub- 
sistence  depended  largely  upon  Nature  and  the  sun ;  in  maritime 
Phoenicia,  on  the  sailor's  skill  and  courage.  Valour  gives  way 
to  intelligence,  and  warlike  ferocity  to  ingenuity,  in  this  sea- 
&ring  and  manufacturing  life,  and  thus  the  nations  were  fi-eed 
from  a  bondage  to  Nature  and  from  fear  of  her  powers  upon  the 
ever-flowing  sea. 

5.  Pfuenicia  was  a  narrow  strip  of  country  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  antiquity,  lying  chiefly 
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between  Mount  Lib'anus  (Lebanon)  and  the  Mediterranean 
Oeosraphicai  shoFC,  and  extending  for  about  120  miles  north  of 
position.  Mount  Carmel,  the  scene  of  the  contempt  poured 
on  her  great  god  Baal  by  the  prophet  Elijah.  Here  lay  the  cities 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Byblus  and  Berytus^  Tripolis  and  Ptolemais, 
The  land  was  fertile,  and  rich  in  timber-trees  and  fruits,  such  as 


PHCENICIA 

Ay^Lf//£/i  COLOA//£S. 


the  pine,  fir,  cypress,  sycamore,  and  cedar;  figs,  olives,  dates, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  almonds.  Here  was  material  for  trade 
abroad,  and  comfort  and  prosperity  at  home,  and  the  coast  was 
so  thickly  studded  with  towns  as  almost  to  make  one  continuous 
populated  line, 

4.  The  history  of  Phoenicia  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  is  a  his- 
HistoricAi  tory  of  separate  cities  and  colonies,  never  united  into 
data.  one  great  independent  state,  though  now  and  then 

alliances  existed  between  several  cities  in  order  to  repel  a  com- 
mon danger.  When  the  Israelites  conquered  Canaan  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c.,  they  interfered  but  slightly 
with  Phoenicia,  and  the  two  peoples  dwelt  side  by  side  in  friend- 
ship nearly  always  undisturbed 

5.  Each  city  of  Phoenicia  was  governed  by  a  king  or  petty 

chief,  under  or  with  whom  an  aristocracy,  and  at 
overnmen .  ^-j^^^  elective  magistrates  called  in  Latin  suff'etes 
(connected  with  the  Hebrew  word  Shofetim — "Judges")  appear 
to  have  held  sway.  But  Phoenician  government  is  an  obscure 
and  unimportant  subject;  the  genius  of  the  race  cared  litde  for 
political  development,  and  was  one-sided  in  its  devotion  to  com- 
mercial matters,  regardless,  in  comparison,  of  freedom  from  in- 
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irard  or  external  domination.     The  two  chief  cities  in  the  his- 
tory are  Sidon  and  Tyre. 

6.  Of  these,  Sidon  was  probably  the  more  ancient,  being 
named  in  the  Pentateuch  as  chief  of  the  Phoenician  ^j^j^^.  gj^^^ 
cities,  while  its  richly  embroidered  robes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  the  greatest  maritime 
place  until  its  colony,  Tyre^  surpassed  it,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  Tyre  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  About 
700  B-a  it  became  independent  again,  but  was  taken  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, King  of  Babylon,  about  a  a  600,  and  became  sub- 
ject to  Persia  about  b.c.  500.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  it  was  a 
great  and  populous  city,  and,  coming  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  b.c  333,  helped  him  with  a  fleet  in  his  siege 
of  Tyre.  Its  history  ends  with  submission  to  Roman  power 
in  the  last  century  (year  63)  b.c. 

7.  Tyre  was  a  powerful  city  as  early  as  1 200  b.c.  The  friendship 
of  her  king  Hiram  with  Solomon  (reigned  b.c.  1015-       ^ 

975)  is  well  known  from  th^  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  ^^' 
at  this  time  the  commerce  of  Tyre  was  foremost  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  her  ships  sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
port  of  Eflath  on  the  Red  Sea.  Tyre  is  celebrated  in  history  for 
her  obstinate  resistance  to  enemies.  Sargan^  King  of  Assyria, 
besieged  the  city  in  vain  for  five  years  (b.c,  721-717).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar took  thirteen  years  (b.c.  598-585)  to  capture  the 
place  partially,  and  it  was  only  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great 
after  a  seven  months'  siege,  in  b.c.  332.  The  old  glory  of  Tyre 
departed  with  the  transfer  of  her  chief  trade  to  her  conqueror's 
creation,  Alexandria,  though  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
Phoenician  race  had  again,  in  Roman  times,  made  her  a  great 
seat  of  trade. 

8.  We  may  consider  Phoenicia  to  have  been  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixth  centuries  b.c.  Phoenician 
As  a  colonizing  country  she  preceded  the  Greeks  on  prosperity. 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  her  ships 
to  regions  that  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of,  save  by  report  of 
the  bold  mariners  of  Tyre.  Until  the  rise  of  Alexandria  about 
300  RC.,  the  sea-trade  of  Phoenicia  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of 
Carthage^  her  own  colony,  and  she  still  kept  up  her  great  land- 
trade  by  caravans  with  Arabia,  with  central  Asia  and  northern 
India  ^through  Babylonia),  and  with  Scythia  and  the  Caucasian 
countnes,  through  Armenia. 

9.  This  great  maritime  people  planted  their  colonies,  on  the 
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coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  the 
Phoenician  islands  ofthe^gean  Sea,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  Balearic 
colonies.  islands,  Cilicia  (in  south-east  of  Asia  Minor),  and 
in  Spain,  Westwards,  they  even  passed  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  were  the  founders  at  an  early  period  of  Gades,  the 
modem  Cadiz.  They  first  in  all  the  ancient  world  pushed'  out 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  crossed  the  stormy  region  that  we  call 
"  Bay  of  Biscay,"  and  traded  to  the  British  coast  for  tin  from  the 
Scilly  Isles  and  Cornwall. 

10.  Tradition  tells  of  their  mariners  reaching  sunny  fertile  shores 
Dietant  in  what  must  have  been  either  the  Canary  Islands 
voyage.,    or  the  Azores  of  modem  maps.    We  have  seen  that 

under  the  patronage  of  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  Phoenician  sailors 
went  round  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile.  In  the  Eastern 
seas,  they  had  establishments  on 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs, 
from  which  they  traded  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  to  wes- 
tern India,  and  to  Ceylon. 

1 1.  By  far  the  most  renowned 
colonies  in  ^f    all    Phoenician 

northern        COlonieS  —  famOUS 

^"*^-  in  poetry  for  Dido's 
hopeless  love  and  hapless  death, 
in  history  for  Hannibal's  heroic 
hate  of  Rome  and  warlike  skill 
— ^was  Carthage,  in  the  centre 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
The  date  of  her  foundation  is 
put  about  850  B.C.  At  Utica 
and  Tunis,  to  the  north  and  south,  Phoenician  settlements  were 
already  existing.  The  men  of  Tyre  were  the  founders  of  this 
great  and  flourishing  city,  whose  fortunes  will  be  dealt  with 
when  we  reach  the  times  that  find  her  in  collision  with  the  rising 
power  of  Rome. 

12.  We  have  seen  that  the  trade  of  Tyre  and  her  sister-cities 

reached  almost  throughout  the  world  as  then  known. 
SlSmMxi?:  They  exported  wares  and  manufactures  of  their 
ito extent     own;  they  imported  and  re-exported  the  products 

and  nature.      ^'         ^      .  ^  ^         ,  ^i_r^i_'  11 

of  every  region  east  and  south  of  their  own  land, 
that  had  anything  of  value  for  the  markets  of  the  nations 
dwelling  round  the   great  central  sea.      Thus  to   Phoenicia 
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came  the  spices — notably  the  myrrh  and  frankincense — of 
Arabia;  the  ivory,  ebony,  and  cotton  goods  of  India;  linen- 
yam  and  com  fi*om  Egypt;  wool  and  wine  from  Damas- 
cus; embroideries  from  Babylon  and  Nineveh;  pottery,  in  the 
days  of  Grecian  art,  from  Attica;  horses  and  chariots  from 
Armenia;  copper  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea;  lead  from 
Spain ;  tin  from  Cornwall.  Thus  from  Phoenicia  went  to  foreign 
ports,  not  only  these  articles  of  food  and  use  and  luxury,  but  the 
rich  purple  dyes  made  from  the  murex  (a  kind  of  shell-fish)  of 
her  coast,  the  famous  hue  of  Tyre,  with  which  were  tinged  the 
silken  costly  robes  worn  by  the  despots  of  that  olden  time. 
From  Sidon  went  the  not  less  famous  glass  produced  in  part 
from  fine  white  sand  found  plenteously  near  the  headland  called 
Mount  Carmel.  We  hear  of  gold  from  Ophir,  wherever  Ophir 
may  have  been — on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  Arabia,  or 
even  on  India's  distant  shore.  We  know  of  the  interchange  of 
cedar,  sent  by  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre,  for  building  Solomon's 
Temple  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in  barter  for  the  wheat  and  balm 
and  oil  of  Israel's  fertile  land. 

13.  So  great  and  so  important  was  the  trade  by  caravans 
through  Babylon  with  the  interior  of  Asia  that  the    overiand- 
great  town  Palmy' ra  (or  "  Tadmor  in  the  desert ")  was    *rade. 
founded  or  enlaiged  by  Solomon  to  serve  the  traffic  on  its  route 
through  Syria  to  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

14-  With  lawful  trade  these  ancient  merchants,  like  our  coun- 
trymen in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  combined 
a  taste  for  piracy  and  for  indulgence  in  a  slave-      *^*" 
trade  which  included  the  kidnapping,  at  times,  of  Hebrew  vic- 
tims to  the  lust  of  gold. 

15.  Much  has  been  given  above  to  show  the  place  held  by 
Phoenicia  among  the  cultured  nations  of  the  ancient  ^j  .jj  ^  ^ 
world.  As  a  money-making  race  the  Phoenicians 
were  skilled  in  arts  by  which  the  grand  aim  of  its  life  could  be 
attained.  Phoenician  drinking-cups  of  silver  and  of  gold,  and 
Sidon's  works  in  brass,  were  famous,  and  her  weavers  were 
skilled  in  making  cloth  of  flax  and  of  cotton  grown  and  spun  in 
Egypt  Great  as  they  were  at  the  dyeing-vat  and  loom,  adepts 
in  working  metals  and  in  fabricating  glass,  they  were  also  the 
best  shipbuilders,  and  the  most  famous  miners  of  their  time. 
Their  energy  and  enterprising  character  are  beyond  dispute, 
but  much  has  been  ascribed  to  their  invention,  in  the  sciences 
and  arts,  which  they  received  from  nations  further  east.     Their 
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greatest  service  to  civilization  seems  rather  to  have  been  in 
appropriating,  developing,  and  spreading  the  ideas  of  others, 
especially  in  forming  an  alphabet  for  the  western  world. 
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16.  The  kinship  of  their  language  to  the  Hebrew  has  been 
mentioned,  and,  while  the  story  about  Cadmus  (a  Lan^affe: 
myth,  and  not  a  person)  taking  his  sixteen  letters  the  alphabet, 
from  Phoenicia  into  Greece  must  be  rejected,  the  European  world 
owes  to  this  race  of  traders  the  alphabetic  symbols  now  in  use. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  most  of 
modem  Europe  from  the  Romans,  acquired  these  precious  and 
indispensable  rudiments  of  learning.  The  gradual  change  of 
shape  is  easily  traced  in  most  of  the  signs  as  here  given.  The 
simple  and  ingenious  device  by  which  each  sign  stands  for  one 
elementary  sound  of  human  speech  is  largely  due  to  the  PhcEni- 
cian  people,  as  an  improvement  on  the  cumbrous  hieroglyphs 
of  E^rpt  Of  literatiure  they  have  left  nothing  whatever  recog- 
nized by  scholars  as  really  theirs. 

17.  In  morals,  they  had  a  name  for  craftiness  in  trade,  and 
wealth  led  to  worse  than  luxury — to  soft  licentious-  character  and 
ness  and  flagrant  vice.  Their  sole  religion  was  a  «i»gion. 
kind  of  nature-worship,  which  adored  the  sun  and  moon  and  five 
planets,  the  chief  deities  being  the  male  Baal^  and  the  female 
Ash'tareth  or  Astar'ie,  The  worship  itself  was  a  sensual  excess 
and  revelry,  combined  with  cruelty.  Children  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols,  and  the  foulness  of  the  rites  is  known  by  the 
denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
At  Tyre  a  deity  was  worshipped  with  the  attributes  of  the  Greek 
god  Hercules.  There  was  also  the  worship  of  Ado'nis^  under 
the  name  of  Thammuz,  in  the  coast-towns,  and  this  included 
a  commemoration  of  his  death,  a  funeral-festival,  at  which  the 
women  gave  way  to  extravagant  lamentations.  It  was  Phoenician 
women,  fair  of  face,  that  tempted  Solomon  the  wise  to  foul 
idolatry;  it  was  a  princess  of  Phoenicia,  yj»^^^/,  that  brought 
Ahab,  her  husband,  King  of  Israel,  to  rum,  that  slew  the  pro- 
phets of  God,  and  left  a  name  proverbial  for  infamy  in  life,  and 
for  ignominious  horror  in  her  death.  The  work  done  by  Phoe- 
nicia in  the  cause  of  human  progress  was  such  as  has  been  shown 
above — important  and  interesting  in  material  things,  but  not, 
with  the  one  great  exception,  leading  to  intellectual  ends  or 
moral  and  political  improvement. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
THE    MEDO-PERSIAN     EMPIRE. 

1.  We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  great  Oriental  empires — 
Extent  of  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians^  commonly  known  as 
Empire.  « the  Persian  Empire^'  which  absorbed  all  the  terri- 
tories of  western  and  south-western  Asia  (except  Arabia),  as 
well  as  Egypt  and  a  small  portion  of  Europe.  The  Medes 
and  the  Persians  are  treated  of  together,  because  of  their  mti- 
mate  connection  in  race  and  the  fact  that  Media  was  conquered 
by  and  included  in  Persia,  as  the  latter  empire  rose  into  power 
and  importance  in  the  western  Asiatic  world, 

2.  The  map  shows  the  position  of  Media  on  the  table-land 
Extent  of  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  east  of  Armenia  and  the 
Media.  Zagros  Mountains,  and  north  and  west  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia  Proper  and  the  great  rainless  Persian  desert  or 
desert  of  Iran.  The  mountain  ranges  inclosed  fertile  valleys, 
rich  in  corn  and  fruits,  and  the  Zagros  Mountains  had  on  their 
pastures  splendid  horses  of  the  breed  famous  as  the  Nisaan^ 
which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Persia. 

3.  Persis  or  Persia  Proper  was  a  mountainous  district  between 
Position  of  the  desert  of  Iran  and  the  north-eastern  shore  of 
Persia.  the  Persian  Gulf.    The  country  contained,  amongst 

its  hills,  fertile  plains  and  valleys  abounding  in  com,  pasture, 
and  fruits.     We  shall  first  deal  with  the  history  of  Media. 

4.  The  Medes  were  of  Aryan  race,  and,  like  the  Persians, 
n  -^^  -«^  called  themselves  ^^Aryans.^^  Their  close  con- 
character  of  nection,  m  ongin  and  mstitutions,  with  the  Persians 
the  Medes.  ^  shown  in  the  famous  expression,  "The  law  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not."  The  people  began 
to  migrate  into  Media  at  an  early  period,  of  which  we  have  no 
record,  from  the  original  abode  of  the  Aryan  race  mentioned  in 
the  introduction  to  this  book.  By  degrees  they  overcame  the 
Scythian  races  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the  land. 
The  Medes  were  a  warlike  race,  strong  in  cavalry  and  archers. 
Their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend,  the  ancient  tongue 
of  Persia,  and  their  religion  was  the  Magian,  which  involved 
the  worship  of  a  good  principle  or  deity  called  Ormuzd,  and  the 
practice  of  divination  of  his  will  by  dreams  and  omens. 

5.  Probably  about  800  b.c.  the  Medes  had  established  them- 
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selves  in  their  new  home,  and  we  first  find  them,  in  history,  con- 
nected with  the  Assyrians.  About  b.c.  710,  Sargon,  Antiquity  of 
King  of  Assyria,  conquered  some  part  of  Media  Medea, 
and  made  settlements  of  Israelites  taken  captive  by  him  from 
the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  Assyrians,  however,  could  never 
conquer  the  Medes,  who  at  last  grew  into  a  powerful  kingdom 
under  native  princes. 

6.  The  monarchy  was  founded  by  Cyaxares  about  b.c.  633, 
the  details  of  his  action  being  unknown  to  us,  like  cvaxarea 
so  much  else  in  Oriental  matters,  for  want  of  trust-  ^c- 
worthy  records.  Cyaxares  extended  the  Median  empire  west- 
wards, by  conquest,  through  Armenia  to  the  river  Halys  in  Asia 
Minor.  His  great  achievement  has  been  already  noticed 
— ^the  capture  of  Nineveh  about  b.c.  620,  in  alliance  with  the 
revolted  Babylonians,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Cyaxares  reigned  forty  years  and  died  about 
B.C  593. 

7.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages  (as-ty'a-jez),  who 
reigned  for  over  thirty  years,  and  seems  to  have  conauestof 
been  a  despot  of  quiet  life  and  peaceful  disposition.   Media, 
enjoying  what  his  father  had  acquired.     The  first  known  event 
of  his  reign  is  his  dethronement  by  Cyrus  of  Persia,  and  the 
end  of  the  Median  monarchy  thus  came  in  b.c.  558. 

8.  The  Persians^  in  race,  language,  and  religion,  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Medes.  Of  their  early  migra-  orimn  and 
tion  to  the  home  where  history  finds  them,  we  know  character  of 
nothing.  They  appear  first  in  human  records  as  ^'^^p®"'"*"- 
hardy  and  warlike  mountaineers,  noble  specimens  of  the  great 
Aryan  race.  They  were  simple  in  their  ways  of  life,  noted  for 
truthfulness,  keen-witted,  generous,  and  quick-tempered.  The 
language  which  they  brought  with  them  when  they  migrated  is 
known  as  the  2^£nd,  closely  allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  now  only 
existing  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Zendavesta  containing  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster  (Persian  name,  Zer^dusht  or  Zarathus'tra\ 
the  mythical  founder  of  the  Magian  religion. 

9.  The  peculiarity  of  Persia,  in  the  political  history  of  Eastern 
empires,  is  that  monarchy  appears  in  an  empire  Modea  of 
ruling  over  many  peoples  differing  widely  firom  each  ^^^^• 
other.  The  several  members  of  the  state  are  allowed  a  free 
growth,  and  we  find  roving  nomades  existing  in  one  part,  whilst 
in  other  territories  commerce  and  industrial  pursuits  are  in  full 
vigour.     The  coasts  of  the  empire  are  in  communication  with 
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foreign  lands,  and  the  people  of  God,  the  Israelites,  amidst  all 
the  diversities  of  races  and  creeds,  are  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion. 

10.  In  Persia  we  have  an  empire  displaying  a  period  of 
Nature  of  historical  transition,  when  the  Persian  world  comes 
faufi^Jf*"*  in  contact  with  the  Greek.  The  Persian  could 
decline.  conquer,  but  could  not  fuse  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  diverse  nationalities  that  fell  under  his  sway.  The 
monarchy  was  thus  a  loose  aggregate  of  peoples  spread  over 
three  different  geographical  regions,  the  highlands  of  Media 
and  Persia,  the  valley  plains  of  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  Nile, 
and  the  maritime  districts  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
In  developing  civilization  Persia's  mission  was  that  of  bringing 
to  an  end  the  barbarous  feuds  between  the  nations  of  the 
western  world  of  Asia.  With  a  settled  dominion,  comfort  and 
happiness  were  diffused.  We  find  also  that  with  the  growth  of 
wealth,  culture,  and  luxury,  the  military  prowess  of  ruder  times 
declined.  Of  the  calm  courage  of  well-ordered  civilization  the 
Asiatics  had  little.  Effeminacy  relaxed  their  energies  as 
opulence  grew,  and  sensual  indulgence,  along  with  unwieldiness 
and  want  of  organization  in  such  elements  of  strength  as  they 
possessed,  made  them  succumb,  when  the  time  came,  to  the 
superior  skill  and  vitality  of  Greece. 

1 1.  The  Persians  were,  in  their  early  history,  subject  to  the 
Cynia  founds  Medes,  but  govemed  by  their  native  princes,  a  line 
the  Empire,  called  the  Achaemenidas  (ak-e-men'i-de),  who  b^an 
to  reign  about  b.c.  700.  The  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire 
was  Cyrus^  who  began  his  career  of  conquest  by  the  defeat  and 
dethronement  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  in  b.c.  558.  The 
Median  supremacy  thus  passed  to  the  Persians. 

12.  Master  of  Media,  Cyrus  came  next  into  collision  with  the 

great  kingdom  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.  With  its 
^  *'  capital  at  Sardis,  and  extending  from  the  coast  of 
the  ^gean  (e-je'an)  Sea  eastwards  to  the  river  Halys,  Lydia 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  the  second  class 
in  Asiatic  history.  The  Lydians  were  a  highly  civilized, 
wealthy,  and  energetic  people,  great  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  the  arts.  In  music  and  metallurgy  their 
names  are  famous  as  inventors  or  improvers;  they  were  pro- 
verbial in  the  ancient  world  for  luxury  and  the  softer  vices  that 
attend  it 

13.  Croesus  was  king  of  Lydia  when  Cyrus  met  his  attack 
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and  conquered  him  in  b.c.  546.  The  rising  empire  of  Persia 
was  thus  extended  to  the  western  sea-board  of  Asia  career  of 
Minor.  The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  next  fell  Cyrua. 
a  prey  to  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  and  in  b.c.  538  he  got  posses- 
sion of  Babylon,  as  we  have  seen,  and  added  the  provinces  of 
the  later  Babylonian  Empire  to  the  Persian.  Before  this  he  had 
conquered  the  territory  eastwards  between  Media  and  the 
Indus.  H^s  dealings  with  the  Jews,  after  the  subjection  of 
the  Babylonians,  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  power 
and  life  alike  of  Cyrus  came  to  an  end  in  his  expedition 
against  the  Scythian  people,  called  the  Massagetce  (mas-saj'e-te), 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  b.c.  529.  Cyrus,  the 
greatest  as  a  king  and  the  best  as  a  man  among  all  the 
Persian  monarchs,  had  spread  the  Persian  sway  from  the 
Hellespont  on  the  west  to  the  Indus  on  the  east. 

14.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Camby'ses,  who  reigned 
from  B.C  529-522,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  con-  cambyaea 
quest  of  Egypt  in  525.  According  to  the  com-  ^*°c- 
mon  account  he  was  guilty  of  ferocious  and  wanton  cruelty 
towards  the  Egyptians  and  his  own  family  and  subjects.  He 
stabbed  with  his  own  dagger  the  sacred  calf  A'pis^  to  the  horror 
of  the  Egyptians;  murdered  his  own  brother  Smerdis;  and  in 
several  acts  displayed  something  like  insanity.  Recent  researches, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  character  and  acts  of  Cambyses 
have  been  greatly  misrepresented;  and  instead  of  outraging  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Egyptians  he  was  himself  initiated  into 
their  religion  and  buried  the  sacred  calf  with  the  usual  honours. 
He  died  in  522,  on  his  march  from  Egypt  against  a  Magian 
pretender  to  the  throne,  who  declared  himself  to  be  the  Smerdis 
put  to  death  (as  people  said)  by  Cambyses.  The  usurper  reigned 
for  a  few  months,  and  was  then  dethroned  and  slain  in  an  insur- 
rection headed  by  Dart' us  Hystas'pis  (son  of  a  noble  named 
Hystaspes),  one  of  the  royal  line  of  the  Achcetnenidcc, 

15.  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  Darius  /.,  reigned  from  b.c.  521  to 
485,  and  was  a  great  and  able  monarch.  He  finished  D^riu,  j^ 
the  work  which  Cyrus  had  begun,  by  setting  in  Hia  mode  ot 
order  the  affairs  of  the  vast  empire  which  Cyrus  fi^®^«*'°«"*"*- 
and  Cambyses  had  conquered.  The  whole  territory  was  divided 
into  twenty  satrapies  or  governments,  and  a  fixed  payment  w^as 
the  contribution  of  each  province  to  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. The  mode  of  government  greatly  resembled  that  by 
Pachas  in  the  modem  Turkish  Empire.     The  satraps  or  gover- 
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nor,  represented  the  royal  authority,  and  was  charged  to  remit 
to  the  king  the  fixed  tribute  of  the  province  which  he  ruled. 
Justice  was  administered  by  independent  officers,  called  Royal 
/udgeSy  and  a  watch  was  kept  upon  the  conduct  of  the  viceroys 
{satraps)  by  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  governors, 
however,  often  oppressed  the  provinces  and  intrigued  against 
each  other.  The  ^^ Great  King^^  as  the  Persian  monarch  was 
called,  was  held  to  be  the  lord  of  all  the  land  and  the  water. 
Thus  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes  demanded  "earth  and 
water,"  in  token  of  submission,  from  the  Greeks.  Tyrannical 
governors  were  extortionate  in  money-matters,  but  there  was  a 
general  tolerance  of  all  religious  faiths,  and  no  systematic  or 
outrageous  oppression. 

1 6.  Darius  I.  is  credited  with  the  establishment  of  highroads 
Seats  of  and  swift  postal  communication  between  the  pro- 
government,  vinces  and  the  court.  The  kings  of  Persia  resided 
in  the  winter  at  Susa^  a  warm  place  in  the  plain  east  of  the 
lower  Tigris;  in  the  summer  at  Ecbafana^  in  Media,  by  the 
mountains;  and  Babylon  was  a  third  capital  of  occasional 
residence  in  winter.  From  these  different  centres  of  power  the 
Persian  monarchs  watched,  and,  according  to  their  measure  of 
energy  and  resolution,  controlled  the  conduct  of  the  satraps  in 
every  quarter  of  their  wide-spread  dominions. 

17.  About  B.C.  508  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  and,  crossing  the 
Career  of  Danube,  marched  far  into  the  territory  which  is 
Dariua.       now  European  Russia,  but  the  expedition  ended  in 

a  retreat  without  encountering  the  enemy,  and  with  great  loss 
of  men  from  famine.  On  his  return  his  generals  subdued 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  north  of  Greece,  and  added  them  to 
the  Persian  Empire.  His  famous  war  with  the  Greeks  arose 
out  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  in 
501,  and  the  burning  of  the  city  of  Sardis  by  their  Athenian 
allies.  An  expedition  sent  against  Greece  under  the  general 
Mardo'nius  in  b.c.  492  was  defeated  by  the  Thracians  on  land, 
and  frustrated  by  a  storm  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  In  490  a  great 
armament  was  sent  by  Darius  under  Datis  and  Artapher  nes^ 
and  then  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Mar'athon^  to  be 
noticed  ia  the  history  of  Greece.  Darius'  proposed  and  long- 
prepared  revenge  upon  the  Greeks  was  baffled  by  a  rebellion  in 
Eg)rpt,  and  he  died  in  485,  leaving  the  task  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Xerxes. 

18.  Xerxes  reigned  from  b.c.  485-465,  and  he  began  with 
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tfie  suppression  of  the  Egyptian  revolt  in  484,  devoting  the 
next  four  years  to  preparations  against  Greece.  Xerxes  idn 
The  grand  effort  was  made  in  480,  and  has  been  *™^*  °*^* 
ever  famous  in  history  for  the  magnitude  of  the  host  of  men 
and  ships  employed,  for  the  insane  display  of  vanity  and  pa- 
geantry by  Xerxes,  for  the  heroism  of  the  resistance  on  the 


one  side  and  the  completeness  of  the  final  disaster  on  the  other. 
Some  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Xerxes 
himself  returned  to  Sardis,  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  at 
Salamis,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  480.  The  defeat  of  his 
general  Mardonius  at  Plaice* a  in  479  ended  the  war  in  Greece, 
and  in  478  the  Persians  lost  their  last  foothold  in  Europe  by 
the  capture  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  Of  Xerxes  little  more 
is  known;  he  was  assassinated  in  465,  and  left  behind  him  a 
reputation  that  is  proverbial  for  Oriental  vanity  and  the  total 
failure  of  prodigious  efforts. 

19.  After  a  short  usurpation  by  Artaba'nus,  the  assassin  of 
Xerxes,  the  Persian  throne  was  filled  by  Xerxes'  ^_ 
son,  Artaxerxes  I.,  sumamed  Longimanus  (\oxi-)xxti-  *^'"~  '' 
a-nus),  who  reigned  B.C.  464-425.  The  only  notable  matters 
in  his  reign  are  a  revolt  in  Egypt,  in  which  the  Athenians  as- 
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sisted  the  Egyptians,  and  Athenian  defeats  of  the  Persians  by 
land  and  sea  in  and  off  Cyprus. 

20.  Darius  ILy  sumamed  No'thuSy  son  of  Artaxerxes  I., 
.     jj    reigned  b.c.  424-405,  and  was  a  weak  personage, 

who  was  subjected  to  constant  insurrections  by  his 
satraps,  and  lost  Egypt  in  414. 

21.  His  son,  Artaxerxes  ILy  sumamed  Mnemon  (ne-mon), 
Artaxerxes  II.  ^^^S^ed  405-359-     The  period  of  his  rule   was 

eventful.  At  the  beginning  occurred  the  revolt  of 
his  younger  brother  Cyrus^  satrap  in  Western  Asia,  who  marched 
against  Babylon,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  b.c  401.  He 
was  supported  by  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  whose  retiring 
march  to  the  Black  Sea  over  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  has 
been  immortalized  by  Xenophon's  description  in  his  Anab'asis, 
and  is  known  as  the  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,^ 
After  many  conflicts  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  peace 
of  AntatcidaSy  concluded  in  b.c.  387,  gave  to  the  Persians  all 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Persian  Empire,  however, 
was  now  going  to  decay.  Artaxerxes  failed  to  recover  revolted 
Egypt,  and  was  constantly  at  war  with  tributary  princes  and 
satraps.  The  want  of  cohesion  in  the  unwieldy  ill-assorted 
aggregate  of  "peoples,  nations,  and  languages"  was  being 
severely  felt. 

22.  Artaxerxes  IIL^  son  of  the  former,  succeeded  in  B.C  359, 
Art  III   ^^^  reigned  till  338.     He  was  a  cruel  tyrant,  who 

axerxes  .  ^.^  nothing  himself  for  his  empire;  but  Greek 
troops  and  generals  in  his  pay  reconquered  Egypt  and  other 
lost  territories. 

23.  In  B.C.  336  the  last  king  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Darius 
Darius  III      "^     '  sumamed  Codomannus  (cod-o-man'nus),  suc- 
ceeded to  power.     His  stmggle  with  the  Greeks  is 

given  in  the  notice  of  Alexander  the  Great  With  the  great 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Gaugame'la^  in  Assyria,  known  as  the 
battle  of  Arte' lay  from  a  town  50  miles  distant,  where  Darius 
had  his  headquarters  before  the  stmggle,  the  Persian  Empire 
came  to  an  end  in  October,  b.c.  331.  The  defeat  of  Darius 
was  decisive;  and  in  330  he  was  murdered  in  Parthia  by  one  of 
his  satraps  named  Bessus.  Asiatic  Aryans  had  succumbed  at 
last  to  their  kinsmen  of  Europe,  who,  after  repelling  Oriental 
assaults  upon  the  home  of  a  new  civilization,  had  carried  the 
arms  of  avenging  ambition  into  Asia,  and  stmck  a  blow  to  the 
heart  of  the  older  system  of  polity,  culture,  and  power. 
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24.  In  the  doctrine  oi  Zoroaster^  who  has  been  abeady  referred 
to  (page  69),  pure  spirit  was  worshipped  under  the  PenUn  reii- 
fonn  of  light  There  was  no  adoration  of  individual  s*®"- 
natural  objects,  but  of  the  universe  itself.  Light  is  the  form 
of  the  good  and  the  true;  it  enables  man  to  exercise  choice, 
which  he  can  only  do  when  he  has  emerged  from  darkness. 
Light  involves  its  opposite — darkness,  as  evil  is  opposite  to 
good.  Among  the  Persians,  Ormuzd  (called  also  Auramazda 
and  Oramasdes)  and  Ahriman  were  the  two  opposed  principles. 
Ormuzd  Yf^s  the  lord  of  the  kingdom  of  light,  or  good;  Ahriman^ 
king  of  the  realm  of  darkness,  or  evil  Ormuzd  is  represented 
as  to  be  finally  conqueror  in  contest  with  Ahriman.  Ormuzd^ 
as  lord  of  light,  created  all  in  the  world  that  is  beautiful  and 
noble,  the  world  being  a  kingdom  of  the  sun.  He  is  the 
excellent,  the  positive,  in  all  natural  and  spiritual  existence. 
Light  is  the  body  (or  essence)  of  Ormuzd^  and  hence  came  the 
worship  of  fire,  because  Ormu«i  is  present  in  all  light;  but  he 
is  not  represented  as  being  the  sun  or  moon  itself,  and  this 
shows  the  spirituality  of  the  Persian  belief.  In  the  sun  or  moon 
the  Persians  worshipped  only  the  light,  which  is  Ormuzd.  He 
was  held  to  be  the  ground  and  centre  of  all  good  existence — the 
highest  wisdom  and  knowledge — the  destroyer  of  the  ills  of 
the  world,  and  the  maintainer  of  the  universe.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  body  oi  Ahriman  is  darkness,  and  the  perpetual  fire  was 
burned  to  banish  him  from  the  temples.  The  chief  end  of  every 
man's  existence  was  held  to  be  to  keep  himself  pure,  and  to 
spread  this  purity  around  him.  The  sacrifices  offered  were  the 
flesh  of  clean  animals,  flowers,  fruits,  milk,  perfumes.  Such  was 
the  interesting  and  spiritual  form  of  belief  held  by  the  best  of 
the  ancient  Persians  who  extended  their  sway  over  so  many 
nations  of  divers  faiths  and  degrees  of  civilization.  The  popu- 
lar creed  throughout  the  empire  appears  to  have  been  the 
religious  system  of  the  Magians,  referred  to  in  the  account  of 
the  Medes. 

25.  The  priests  or  Magi  had  great  power,  from  the  reverence 
of  the  people  for  them.  The  great  objects  of  wor-  i\^  ^  ^ 
ship  were  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  national  * 
priesthood,  like  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  Babylonian  Empire, 
formed  a  caste  to  whom  belonged  all  mental  culture,  and  all 
knowledge  of  art,  science,  and  legislation.  The  modem  term 
of  reproach  "magic,"  in  its  superstitious  sense,  is  connected  with 
their  professions  of  divination  and  pretence  at  acquirement  of 
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hidden  knowledge  by  the  raising  of  the  dead  and  by  juggling 
with  cups  and  water. 

26.  In  science,  art,  and  learning  the  Persians  developed  little 
Science  and  ®^  nothing  that  was  new,  except  in  architecture.  In 
the  Arts  in  the  conquest  of  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phce- 
Pema.  nicians,  and  Egyptians  the  Persian  king  and  nobles 
came  into  possession  alike  of  the  scientific  acquirements  and 
learning  of  those  peoples,  and  of  the  products  of  the  mechanical 
arts  which  are  concerned  in  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
Persians  were  soldiers,  and  not  craftsmen,  and  had  no  need  to 
be  producers,  when  they  could  be  purchasers,  of  the  carpets 
and  muslins  of  Babylon  and  Sardis,  the  'fine  linen  of  Egypt, 
and  the  rich  variety  of  wares  that  Phoenician  commerce  spread 
throughout  the  empire. 

27.  In  architecture  they  were  at  first  pupils  of  the  Assyrians 
A  hit  tu  ^'^^  Babylonians.  The  splendid  palaces  and  tem- 
ples of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  existed  for  cen- 
turies before  the  Persians  were  anything  more  than  a  hardy 
tribe  of  warriors,  and  it  was  only  after  the  acquirement  of  imperial 
sway  that  they  began  to  erect  great  and  elegant  buildings  for 
themselves.  When  that  time  came,  the  Persians  showed  that  they 
could  produce,  by  adaptation  of  older  models,  an  architectural 
style  of  their  own.  This  style  was  one  that  comes  between  the 
sombre,  massive  grandeur  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  edifices  and 
the  perfect  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  achievements  of  Greek  art. 

28.  Palaces  and  tombs,  not  temples,  were  the  masterpieces  of 
Persian  Persian  building,  as  the  outdoor  worship  of  the  sun, 
palaces  or  of  the  sacred  fire  kindled  on  some  lofty  spot, 
and  tpmbs.  required  no  gorgeous  "  temples  made  wth  hands  " 

for  the  indwelling  of  the  God  who  was  adored  either  in  spirit 
or  in  the  luminous  manifestations  of  his  power  in  the  heavens 
above.  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Persep'olis^  in  the  province  of 
Persis,  are  the  most  famous  remains  of  Persian  architecture. 
Here,  on  a  terraced  platform,  stood  vast  and  splendid  palaces, 
"with  noble  portals  and  sweeping  staircases,  elegant  fretted 
work  for  decoration,  rows  of  massive  pillars,  and  sumptuous 
halls."  The  doorways  are  adorned  with  beautifiil  bas-reliefs, 
and  the  great  double  staircase  leading  up  to  the  ^^  Palace  of 
Forty  Pillars^*  is  especially  rich  in  sculptured  human  figures. 
The  columns  are  beautiful  in  form,  sixty  feet  in  total  height, 
with  the  shaft  finely  fluted,  and  the  pedestal  in  the  form  of  the 
cup  and  leaves  of  a  pendent  lotus.     Throughout  the  ruins  a 
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iove  of  ornament  and  display  is  visible.  In  the  bas-reliefs  are 
profuse  decorations  of  fretwork  fringes,  borders  of  sculptured 
bulls  and  lions,  and  stone-work  of  carved  roses.  The  ruins,  as 
a  whole,  present  a  complicated  spectacle  of  fallen  magnificence. 

29.  Of  these  Babylon  has  been  already  described  (page  51) 
under  the  history  of  the  empire  of  which  she  was  Persian 
the  capital  Ecbafana^  formerly  the  capital  of  the  «»*»«■• 
Median  Empire,  called  Achmetha  (ak'meth-a)  in  the  book  of 
Ezra,  was  a  very  ancient  city,  surrounded  by  seven  walls,  each 
overtopping  the  one  outside  it,  and  surmounted  by  battlements 
painted  in  five  different  colours,  the  innermost  two  being  over- 
laid with  silver  and  with  gold.  The  strong  citadel  inside  all 
was  used  as  the  royal  treasury.  Susa^  called  Shushan  by  the 
Hebrew  writers  Daniel  and  Nehemiah,  was  a  square-built  city 
unprotected  by  walls,  but  having  a  strongly  fortified  citadel, 
containing  a  royal  palace  and  treasury.  The  only  remains  of 
the  place  are  extensive  mounds,  on  which  are  found  fragments 
of  bricks  and  broken  pottery  with  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Fer- 
sepalis  was  one  of  the  two  burial-places  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
also  a  royal  treasury.  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes  greatly  enlarged 
and  adorned  the  place,  and  it  retained  its  splendour  till  it  was 
partially  burned  by  Alexander  the  Great  Pasar'gada^  the  other 
royal  place  of  burial,  its  site  having  still  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  and 
a  colcssal  bas-relief  sculpture  of  the  great  founder  of  die  mon- 
archy, was  either  south-east  or  north-east  of  Persepolis,  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus  appearing  to  settle  the  site  as  at  Murghab^  in  the 
north-eastern  position.  SardiSy  in  western  Asia  Minor,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  the  residence  of  the 
satrap  of  Lydia,  and  often  occurs  in  history  in  connection  with 
the  presence  of  the  Persian  kings.  It  had  an  almost  impreg- 
nable citadel  placed  on  a  lofty  precipitous  rock. 

30.  Of  ancient  Persian  literature  there  are  scarcely  any  re- 
mains except  the  sacred  books  in  the  collection  p^„jj^„  ^ife 
called  the  Zendavesta,  already  mentioned  (page  69).  *"  *° 
The  splendour  of  Persian  life  at  court  and  abroad  is  known  to 
us  from  many  sources.  The  sculptures  of  Persepolis  show 
something  of  the  state  and  ceremony  attendant  on  a  Persian  king. 
In  the  book  of  Esther  we  read  of  King  Ahasue'rus  (who  is  iden- 
tified as  Xerxes)  entertaining  all  "  the  nobles  and  princes  of  the 
provinces"  for  "  a  hundred  and  fourscore  days,"  of  his  making  a 
feast  for  seven  days  "  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's 
palace"  for  all  the  people  of  Susa;  of  pillars  of  marble,  silver 
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curtain-rings,  beds  of  gold  and  silver,  pavements  of  marble  that 
was  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black;  of  drink  in  vessels  of 
gold  diverse  in  shape  and  size,  and  "  royal  wine  in  abundance, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  king;"  of  garments  of  purple  and 
fine  linen;  and  of  the  absolute  power  of  a  Persian  despot  in  his 
caprices  and  his  wrath,  with  his  "  seven  chamberlains  that  served 
in  his  presence,"  and  with  the  lives  of  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  held  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  pride  of  Oriental 
monarchy,  which  claimed  for  the  possessors  of  the  throne  the 
vain  title  of  "  King  of  Kings,"  was  the  pride  that  comes  before 
destruction,  the  haughty  spirit  that  deserves  and  provokes  an 
irreparable  fall 

COMMBRCB  OP  THE  ORIENTAL  NATIONS. 

The  three  chief  commercial  nations  of  antiquity  before  the 
Greeks  became  prominent  in  the  Mediterranean  were  the  Baby- 
lonianSy  Phosnicians^  and  Carthaginians,  The  routes  of  Baby- 
lonian trade  have  been  mentioned  (page  53)  in  the  account  of 
that  empire.  The  commerce  between  eastern  Asia  and  western 
Asia,  and  so  on  into  Europe  and  north-eastern  Africa,  passed 
through  Babylon.  By  land  and  sea,  to  and  from  northern 
India  and  central  Asia,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  caravan  and  ship,  the  products  of  the  remoter  eastern 
world  were  thus  exchanged  with  those  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Europe.  The  trade  of 
Phoenicia  has  been  fully  described  (page  64),  and  we  have  now 
to  deal  further  only  with  that  of  her  great  colony  and  rival, 
Carthage,  On  their  own  continent,  Africa,  the  Carthaginians 
traded  by  caravan  and  ship  with  the  barbarous  tribes  inland  and 
on  the  western  coast,  giving  trinkets,  saddlery,  pottery,  arms, 
and  woven  cloth  of  cotton  in  exchange  for  hides  and  ivory, 
gold-dust  and  negro-slaves.  In  the  west  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Carthage  traded  with  the  Greek  colonies  in  southern  Italy  and 
Sicily,  exporting  negro-slaves,  cloths,  and  gold,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  wine  and  oil  of  those  fertile  lands.  From  Corsica 
she  imported  wax,  slaves,  and  honey;  com  from  Sardinia; 
sulphur  from  the  Lip'ari  Isles,  north  of  Sicily;  various  metals 
from  the  south  of  Spain.  On  the  north-western  coast  of  Africa, 
where  the  modem  Morocco  extends,  the  Carthaginians  had  a 
line  of  colonies,  which  not  only  carried  on  the  trade  with  the 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  but  had  a  valuable  fishery  of  tunnies,  fish 
still  largely  caught  and  sold  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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ANALYTIC   SYNOPSIS  OP   ORIENTAL   HISTORY. 


Nations  treated  of. 

We  have  considered  the  history  of  the  following  ancient  Eastern 
nations : — 


Oriental  Nations 
OF  Antiquity... 


II.  Classification  of  Races. 


The  Chinese, 
The  Hindoos, 
The  Egyptians, 

The  ChaldoQns  and  Babylonians. 
The  Assyrians, 
The  Hebrews. 
The  Pfunticians. 
LThe  Medes  and  Persians. 


These  nations  may  be  classed  in  a  fourfold  way — the  Mongolian 
( Tartar)  family,  and  the  Aryan  (or  Indo-European)^  the  ^titic^ 
and  the  Hamitic  branches  or  races  of  the  Caucasian  family  of 
mankind,  as  follows : — 


Mongolian  Fauily..  Chinese. 
Aryan  Race..... 


Hindoos. 

Medes  and  Persians, 


IChaldaans  and  Babylonians. 
Hebreios, 
Hamitic  Race Egyptians. 

III.  Place  in  History. 

Summing  up  what  has  been  stated  respecting  the  part  played  by  the 
several  ancient  Eastern  nations,  we  notice  the  following  charac- 
teristics : — 

(  Noted  in  history  for  their  exclusion,  by  circumstances  and 
by  choice,  from  historical  connection  with  other  nations 
— early  advance  to  certain  point  of  civilization — philo- 
sophiod  and  religious  system  of  Confucius  excellent  in 
theoiy — nation  has  remained  fossilized  in  its  culture — 
popular  religion  grossly  idolatrous — government  purely 
despotic — ^system  of  things  pedantic  and  non-pro^ssive 
— skilful  mechanical  artisans,  but  no  artists — no  true 
science — self-conceited  in  isolation — ^jealous  of  foreign  in- 
terference— a  wonder  of  placid  adherence  to  the  motto, 
*•  Whatever  is,  is  right,''  and  a  warning  to  other  nations 
^against  superstitious  reverence  for  ancestral  wisdom. 
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Till  recent  times  almost  isolated  from  the  Western  world 
— unwarlike,  dreamy  specimens  of  Aryan  stock — early 
advance  in  civilization-^have  left  a  rich  and  remarkable 
religious  and  poetical  literature  in  Sanscrit,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  Indo-European  tongues — first  came  into  real 
history  on  invasion  by  Alexander  the  Great  B.C  327 — 
progress  greatly  checked  by  rigid  system  of  castes — ^gov- 
ernment of  native  princes  thoroughly  despotic — no  free 
aspirations  or  political  instincts  in  the  people — ^popular 
religion  grossly  superstitious — Brahministn  (a  philosophic 
deism),  creed  of  the  educated,  along  with  Mahometanism, 
introduced  by  conquest  in  thirteenth  century  A.D. — skilled 
at  an  early  period  in  mathematics,  manufactures,  archi- 
tecture— a  tasteful,  intelligent,  but  unpractical,  non-his- 
torical people. 


Hindoos.. 


Egyptians.. 


Chald^eans 

\Earty  BabytoHiaHs\ 


Assyrians  . 


Babylonians 

\UUtrkingd9m\... 


One  of  the  earliest  civilized  nations — the  great  represen- 
tative of  the  Hamitic  race — developed  apart — were  not  a 
conquering  or  aggressive  people — ^wonderful  builders  in 
the  massive  style — made  great  progress  in  mechanical 
arts,  and  some  advances  in  science — government  a  mon- 
archy restricted  in  authority  by  law,  custom,  and  power- 
ful priesthood — religion  a  nature-worship — popular  wor- 
ship the  adoration  of  animals — an  artistic,  industrious, 
and  peculiar  nation — always  wonderful  and  interesting  to 
.foreigners— did  not  greatly  influence  others. 

'  About  as  ancient  a  race  in  civilization  as  the  Egyptians — 
partially  of  Tartar  race,  mainly  Semitic — made  great 
progress  at  an  early  date  in  science — reached  a  high  pitch 
of  power  and  civilization — known  to  us,  in  great  measarCy 
from  ruins  with  inscriptions  in  cuneiform  writing — in- 
vented permanent  system  of  weights  and  measures — great 
at  astronomy  —  the  Chaldaean  priests  developed  into  a 
caste  of  learned  men  continuing  (in  the  later  Babylonian 
and  Persian  empires)  long  after  extinction  of  their  own 

.nation  as  independent  power. 

A  Semitic  people — warlike  and  conquering  race — great  in 
architecture  and  sculpture — very  wealthy  and  luxurious 
— empire  extended  over  Asia  Minor  (east  of  river  Halys), 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  most  of  Egypt,  Media,  and 
countries  on  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  Persian  Gulf— did 
artistic  work  in  glass,  metals,  gems — rule  despotic  over 
^  loosely-connected  nations. 

A  Semitic  people — as  a  political  power  ruled  for  only 
eighty-seven  years,  B.C.  025-538,  from  end  of  Assjrrian 
power  to  conquest  by  Persians  under  Cyrus — were  a  com* 
mercial  and  luxurious  race— city  of  Babylon  emporiam 
for  trade  between  eastern  Asia  and  western  Asia,  jEIgypt, 
and  Europe — great  at  manufactures  of  woven  stuffs  and 
L  gem-engraving. 
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r  A  pure  Semitic  race — little  influence  on  political  history 
of  antiquity— distinguished  by  knowledge  of  the  one  God, 
and  by  the  Scriptures  transmitted  to  all  future  ages — a 
great  monarchy  under  David  and  Solomon,  then  declined 
— a  non-artistic,  unscientific  nation  in  ancient  history. 


Hebrews.. 


Phcenicians  . 


Medes       and 
Persians..... 


f  A  pure  Semitic  people — greatest  commercial  and  coloniz- 
ing race  of  early  times — distinguished  as  transmitters  ot 
ci^ization  from  East  to  West — ^never  formed  one  great 
independent  state — several  independent  cities,  sometimes 
in  aUiance,  sometimes  hostile — Tyre  and  Sidon  famous 
for  dyes,  glass-making,  embroideries,  brass-work,  weav- 
ing of  cloth  in  linen  and  cotton,  ship-building,  mining — 
developers  of  alphabet  still  used  by  European  nations — 
religion  a  sensual  worship — a  crafty,  money-making, 
vicious  people — Carthage  was  the  greatest  of  all  the 

^  Phoenician  colonies. 

'  Pure  Aryans  in  race — warlike  people,  great  in  cavalry 
and  as  archers — Median  monarcny  ended  B.C.  558,  then 
Persian  monarchy  arose — Persians  a  lively,  brave,  poeti- 
cal people,  simple  in  life  at  firsts  after  their  great  con- 
quests degenerated  into  luxury — more  like  Europeans  in 
civilization  than  any  other  Asiatics — were  the  great  ruling 

'  power  in  Asia  from  time  of  Cyrus  to  conquest  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (558-331  B.C.)— first  Asiatics  that  tried 
to  conquer  in  Europe — signally  failed — empire  extended 
over  all  western  Asia,  and  over  Egypt — religion  recog- 
nized two  principles,  a  good  and  a  bad  Spirit — ^had  taste 

^in  architecture — no  literature  of  importance. 


lY.  Chronologic  Summary. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  dates  under  each  nation : — 

B.C 

Emperor  Yao  (beginning  of  Chinese  history^  2357 

Philosopher  Lao-tse,  bom  .         .         ■.       (about)      600 

Philosopher  Confucius,  bom       .         .       (about)      550 

Chinese \  Great  wall  of  China  built    .  third  century. 


Hindoos. 


Buddhism  introduced  from  India 
^Mongol  dynasty  founded  by  Kublai  Khan 

Immigration  of  Aryans  into  India 

Buddhism  began 

Alexander  the  Great's  invasion   . 


(») 


A.D. 

first  centuiy. 
.     1200 

B.C. 

(about)    2000 

(about)      550 

•       327 

A.D. 

Mohammedan  invasions  began    .  tenth  century. 

Afghan  d3masty  founded  at  Delhi        thirteenth  century. 
Mogul  empire  founded  by  Sultan  Baber       .  1526 

Akbar  reigned 1556-1607 

Mahratta  power  began  in  India  .      seventeenth  century. 
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Egyptians.. 


CHALDiBANS 
\Eariy  BabyloMiatu\. 


Assyrians. 


Babylonians 


'  Menes  first  king  of  Egypt  ? 

Buildine  of  Great  Pyramid  by  Cheops  (Suphis 
or  Snufu)  and  beginning  of  real  history  in 

Egypt twenty-fifth  century. 

Conquest  by  Hyksos  (or  shepherd-kings)  (pertiaps)     2050 
Abraham  in  Egypt  twenty-first  century. 

Egypt  great  as  nation  ....     1 500-1  acx> 

Ramses  the  Great  (Sesostris)  reigned...  fourteenth  century. 

Shishak  took  Jerusalem 970 

Psammetichus    reigned    (some   connection   with 

Greece) 671-617 

Necho  reigned 617-601 

Apries  ( Pharaoh- Hophra)  reigned  594—57^ 

Amasis  reigned 570-526 

Egypt  conquered  by  Persia  (under  Cambyses)  .  525 
Conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great  .  332 
Xonquest  by  Romans 30 

f  First  historical  date  (astronomical  observation)  2234 

I  Invasion  and  partial  conquest  by  Elamites     before  2000 

j  Abraham  leaves  Chaldaea  ....     2100 

Flourishing  period  of  Chaldsean  monarchy  .    2000-1000 

Subordinate  to  Assyrian  empire  .         .      ninth  century. 

.  Overthrown  by  Assyria  eighth  century. 

'  Shalmaneser  reigned  towards  end  of  fourteenth  century. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  made  conquests  (about)     11 20 

Asshur-nasir-pal   (great   in   architectural   works) 

T«igned 8S4-859 

Tiglath-Pileser    II.    (greatly  extended    empire; 

obtained  possession  of  Babylon)  began  to  reign  745 
Sargon  (captured  Samaria)  reigned  (  Assyria  7  722-705 
Sennacherib  reigned  .  .  .  <  at  height  >  705-681 
Esarhaddon  .         .     (  of  power )  680--667 

Assur-bani-pal    (promoted    arts    and    literature) 

reigned 667-625 

Nineveh  taken,  and  Assyrian  empire  overthrown 

by  Babylonians,  helped  by  Medes    .       (about)      625 

Later  Babylonian  empire  began  on  fall  of  Assyria      635 
Nabopolassar,  founder  of  empire,  reigned    .        625-604 
Nebuchadnezzar  reigned     ....        604-561 
Babylon  gained  by  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  and 
empire  fell 538 

'  Migration  of  Abraham  from  Ur  to  Canaan 

twentieth  or  twenty-first  century. 
Departure  of  Israelites  from  Egypt  (prob.)     149 1 

Conquest  of  Canaan  completed^ ....     1426 
Federal  republic  under  Judges,  &c.  .    1426-1095 

Saul  reigned 1095-1056 

David  reigned    .         .         .         .       ^       .    J056-1015 
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Hebrews^. 


B.C. 

Jerusalem  conquered  from  Jebusites  1048 

Solomon  reigned    (Jewish  nation  at    height  of 

power) 1015-975 

S^Miration  of  monarchy  into  Judah  and  Israel  975 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.  of  Assyria  carried  part  of  people 

of  Israel  into  captivity 740 

Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Samaria,  and  car- 
ried off  rest  of  Israel  captive ;  end  of  kingdom 

of  Israel 721 

Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah  .  713 

Assyrian  second  invasion  of  Judah       .  .       677 

Josiah  defeated  and  slain  by  Pfaaraoh-Necho  610 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  599 
Jerusalem  taken  and  burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  Judah  carried  away  to  Babylonish  captivity 
Edict  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  for  return  of  Jews 

from  captivity  .... 

Dedication  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
Ezra  governor  of  the  Jews  . 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Jews 
Judaea  remained  subject  to  Persia 
Judsea  under  rule  of  Ptolemies    . 
Judsea  under  kings  of  Syria 
Judas  Maccabseus  in  power 
Complete  independence  of  Judaea  from  Syria  (about)  130 
Conquest  of  Judsea  by  Rome       ....         63 

A.D. 

^Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  dispersion  of  people        70 
^  Were  settled  on  coast  of  Canaan  and  Syria  before      b-c 

fifteenth  century. 
X050 
700 
600 
500 
333 


588 

536 

•  o  5^5 
458-445 
445-420 

420-332 
300-202 
202-164 
166-161 


Phoenicians  . 


(about) 
(about) 
(about) 
(about) 


Sidon  subject  to  Tyre 

Sidon  independent      .... 

Sidon  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar 

Sidon  subject  to  Persia 

Sidon  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great 

Tyre  a  powerful  city 1260 

Tyre  resisted  with  success  Sargon  of  Assyria       721-717 

Tyre  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  .         .  585 

Tyre  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great     .        .         .  332 

Phoenicia  conquered  by  Romans          ...  63 

Carthage  founded        ....       (about)  850 

'  Medes  established  their  power     .        .       (about)  800 

Partial  conquest  by  Sargon  of  Assyria        (about)  710 
Monarchy  founded  by  Cyaxares  on  conquest  of 

Assyria (about)  625 

Cyaxares  reigned (till)  593 

Astyages  reigned 593-5  5^ 

End  of  Median  monarchy 558 

Foundation  of  Persian  empire  by  Cyrus       .  558 

Conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus        ....  546 

Capture  of  Babylon  oy  Cyrus      ....  538 
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Death  of  Cyrus  in  Scythift 529 

Cambyses  reigned 529-522 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  525 

Mbdes        and!  Darius  Hystaspis  (Darius  I.)  reigned  .  521-485 

Persians )  Darius  invaded  Scythia 508 

Revolt  of  Greek  cities  in  Ionia,  and  burning  of 

Sardis  by  Athenians 501 

Invasion  of  Greece  by  Darius      ....       490 

Xerxes  reigned 4B5-465 

Xerxes*  invasion  of  Greece  ....      480 

Artaxerxes  I.  ( L&ngimanus)  reigned    .  464-^425 

Darius  II.  {NothtisS  reigned         .  424-405 

Artaxerxes  II.  {Mmrnon)  reigned        .  405-359 

Battle  of  Cunaxa  ( **  Retreat  of  ten  thousand  '*)  .  401 
Peace  of  Antalcidas  concluded  with  Greeks  .       387 

Artaxerxes  III.  reigned  ....  359-338 
Darius  III.  {Codomannus)  reigned  .        336-331 

Battle  of  Arbela  and  overthrow  of  Persian  empire 

by  Alexander  the  Great 331 

V.  General  Summary. 

On  Oriental  history  in  general  it  has  been  observed  that  "a  monotonous 
uniformity  pervades  the  histories  of  nearly  all  Oriental  empires,  from  the 
most  ancient  down  to  the  most  recent  times.  They  are  characterized  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  early  conquests ;  by  the  immense  extent  of  the  dominions 
comprised  in  them ;  by  the  establishment  of  a  satrap  or  pacha  system  of 
governing  the  provinces;  by  an  invariable  and  speedy  d^^eneracy  in  the 
princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  effeminate  nurslings  of  the  seraglio  succeeding 
to  the  warrior-sovereigns  reared  in  the  camp;  and  by  the  internal  anarchy 
and  insurrections,  which  indicate  and  accelerate  the  decline  and  fall  of  these 
unwieldy  and  ill-organized  fabrics  of  power."*  The  same  writer  observes 
that  "  it  is  also  a  striking  fact  that  the  governments  of  all  the  great  Asiatic 
empires  have  in  all  ages  been  absolute  despotisms."  The  German  historian 
Heeren  (hay'm)  connects  this  with  another  great  &ct,  important  ftom  its 
influence  both  on  the  political  and  the  social  ufe  of  Asiatics.  "Among  all 
the  considerable  nations  of  inner  Asia,  the  paternal  government  of  every 
household  was  corrupted  by  polygamy;  where  that  custom  exists  a  good 
political  constitution  is  impossible.  Fathers  being  converted  into  domestic 
despots,  are  ready  to  pay  tne  same  abject  obedience  to  their  sovereign  which 
they  exact  from  their  family  and  dependents  in  their  domestic  economy." 
Sir  E.  Creasy  also  points  to  "the  inseparable  connection  between  the  state 
religion  and  all  legislation  which  has  always  prevailed  in  the  East,  and  the 
constant  existence  of  a  powerful  sacerdotal  body,  exercising  some  check  on 
the  throne  itself,  grasping  at  the  civil  administration,  claiming  the  supreme 
control  of  education,  fixing  the  lines  in  which  literature  and  science  must 
move,  and  limitin|f  the  extent  to  which  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  human 
mind  to  prosecute  its  inquiries."  We  may  observe  on  this  head  that  exactly 
the  same  state  of  things  prevails  at  this  moment  in  the  one  empire  of  the 
Oriental  type  which  exists  in  Europe,  that  of  Turkey.     All  true  progress  in 

1  Ct«asy's  FifUen  Decisive  Battles  qftke  HTorld, 
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western  civilization  and  methods  of  government  is  there  prevented  by  the 
infloence  of  the  Ulrmas  or  doctors  of  the  religious  law,  which  extends  to  the 
rektions  of  civil  life,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Muftis^  or  magistrates  for 
religious  and  civil  affairs,  chosen  from  among  the  ulemas,  constitute  the 
jorispradence  of  the  empire.  The  Turk,  therefore,  cannot  alter  his  ways, 
because  his  religion  does  not  permit  it,  and  the  highest  ofHcer  of  the  church, 
the  grand  myfti,  or  Sheikh-ul-Islam^  is  constantly  at  the  side  of  the  Sultan 
to  check  concession  to  the  ideas  and  demands  of  the  European  powers. 
We  can  now  understand  why  the  great  feature  of  all  the  Oriental  nations 
was  their  unprogressive  character.  The  despotic  nature  of  the  government 
in  all  of  tbem,  the  institution  of  castes  in  some  of  them,  the  influence  of 
superstition  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  new  ideas  in  thought  and  new 
methods  in  action, — these  hindered  the  free  play  of  the  powers  of  man,  and 
so,  though  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East  made  great  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion, that  civilization  was  of  a  stationary  character.  Asia  is  most  interest- 
ing as  "the  land  of  births  and  beginnings,"  but  it  was  on  the  soil  of  Europne 
that  the  great  Aryan  race  was  to  carry  forward  humanity  to  political,  reli- 
gioos,  mental,  and  social  freedom. 
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SECTION   II. 
HISTORY    OF     GREECE. 

CHAPTER   I. 
PRELIMINARY    SKETCH. 

1.  On  this  subject  some  observations  have  been  already  made  in 
Importance  ^^  introduction  to  this  book  (page  3).  The  interest 
of  (Srecian  of  the  great  story  of  ancient  Greece  is  really  inex- 
hiitory.  haustible.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "of  all  histories 
of  which  we  know  so  much,  this  is  the  most  abounding  in  con- 
sequences to  us  who  now  live.  The  true  ancestors  of  the 
European  nations  are  not  those  from  whose  blood  they  are 
sprung,  but  those  from  whom  they  derive  the  richest  portion  of 
their  inheritance.  The  battle  of  Marathon,  even  as  an  event 
in  English  histonr,  is  more  important  than  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
If  the  issue  of  that  day  had  been  different,  the  Britons  and  the 
Saxons  might  still  have  been  wandering  in  the  woods.  The 
Greeks  are  also  the  most  remarkable  people  who  have  yet 
existed."  This  high  claim  is  justly  made  on  the  grounds  of  the 
power  and  efforts  that  were  required  for  them  to  achieve  what 
they  did  for  themselves  and  for  mankind.  With  the  exception 
of  Christianity,  they  were  the  beginners  of  nearly  everything  of 
which  the  modem  world  can  boast. 

2.  By  their  own  unaided  exertions  they,  alone  among  the 
Intellectual  ^^^ons  of  the  earth,  emerged  from  barbarism.  It 
pre-eminence  was  they  who  originated  political  freedom  and  first 
of  the  Greeks,  p^duced  an  historical  literature,  and  that  a  perfect 
one  of  its  kind.  The  same  wonderful  race  rose  to  the  height 
of  excellence  in  oratory,  poetry,  sculpture,  architecture.  They 
were  the  founders  of  mathematics,  of  physical  science,  of  true 
political  science,  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  and  life. 
In  each  of  these  departments  of  skilled  and  systematic  acquire- 
ment they  made  for  themselves  those  first  steps  on  which  aU  the 
rest  depend.  Freedom  of  thought  was  their  grand  invention, 
and  they  bestowed  it  on  the  world,  a  heritage  for  all  ages  to 
come.     Unfettered  by  pedantries  or  superstitions,  they  looked 
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the  universe  in  the  face,  and  questioned  nature  in  that  free, 
bold  spirit  of  speoilation  which,  for  good  or  for  ill,  has  worked 
with  so  powerful  an  effect  in  modem  Europe.  All  these  things 
the  Greeks  achieved  in  two  centuries  of  national  existence,  and 
the  twenty  centuries  that  have  passed  away  since  the  Greeks 
were  the  most  gifted  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  added 
tittle,  in  comparison,  to  human  attainments  and  human  develop- 
ment on  the  intellectual  side  of  our  nature.  Such,  in  its  ex- 
treme form,  is  the  claim  advanced  for  the  Greeks  of  old.  What 
is  certain  is,  that,  even  if  they  received  the  rudiments  of  art  and 
literature,  and  the  germs  of  political  and  social  organization,  from 
Eastern  nations — ^from  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Phoenicia — they 
impressed  a  new  and  original  character  on  that  which  they 
received. 

3.  The  Greeks  would  not  endure  absolute  monarchy:  from 
constitutional  kings  they  passed  to  republican  in-  Q^^ks  con- 
stitutions in  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  as  com-  traatedwith 
pounded  in  various  degrees  of  democratic  or  oligar-  ^"«'**»^"- 
chic  elements.  "  In  literature  and  science  the  Greek  intellect 
followed  no  beaten  track,  and  acknowledged  no  limitary  rules. 
The  Greeks  thought  their  subjects  boldly  out,  and  the  novelty 
of  a  speculation  invested  it  in  their  minds  with  interest,  and 
not  with  criminality.  Versatile,  restless,  enterprising,  and  self- 
omfident,  they  presented  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
habitual  quietude  and  submissiveness  of  the  Orientals.''  ^  Such 
was  the  people  whose  history  we  are  now  to  deal  with  in  a 
rapid  summary  of  their  rise,  their  fortunes,  their  institutions, 
and  their  political  decline  and  fall  We  pass  from  the  Oriental 
history  of  dynasties  and  barren  conquests  to  the  history  of  a 
free  nation  exercising,  through  her  intellectual  triumphs,  an 
enduring  dominion  over  Europe  and  the  whole  civilized  world. 

4.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Greeks  belonged  to  the 
great  Aryan  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race — to  the  origin  of  the 
stock  that  includes  all  the  historic  nations  of  Europe,  ^'^^^  ™<^«- 
the  Latins^  Teutons  or  Germans^  Celts^  and  Slavonians^  as  well 
as  the  Persians  and  Hindoos  of  Asia.  The  Aryan  migration 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  of  which  we  have  already  written 
(page  8),  brought  the  forefathers  of  the  Greeks  into  the  farthest 
east  of  the  three  Mediterranean  peninsulas.  It  is  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  peninsula,  in  the  Peloponnesus  (pel-o-pon-ne'sus) 
(called  in  modem  geography  the  Morea\  and  in  the  territory 
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immediately  north  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that  we  are  to  look,  in 
ancient  history,  for  the  people  who  were  strictly  aiKi  truly  Gruks^ 
apart  from  the  colonies  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  settled  on 
various  parts  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  east  and  central 
Mediterranean,  and  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  the  Fropon'tis 
(Sea  of  Marmora)  and  the  Euxine  (now  Black)  Sea. 

5.  The  name  Greece  was  almost  unknown  by  the  people  whom 
Hellas  and  we  Call  Greeks^  and  was  never  used  by  them  for 
Heiienea.     ^j^gjj.  q^^^  country.     It  has  come  to  us  from  the 

Romans,  being  really  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  north-west 
of  Greece,  the  part  of  the  country  first  known  to  ihem.  The 
Greek  writers  and  people  called  their  land  Hellas^  the  term 
meaning,  however,  all  territory  in  which  their  own  people,  whom 
they  called  Hellenes  (hel-le'nez),  were  settled.  Hellas^  therefore, 
included  not  only  the  Greek  peninsula,  but  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  coast  settiements  and  colonies 
above  referred  to.  Hellas  was  originally  the  name  of  a  district 
in  Thessaly,  in  northern  Greece,  the  people  of  which  gradually 
spread  over  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  the  name  was  in 
time  adopted  by  the  other  tribes. 

6.  Greece  consisted,  geographically,  of  many  islands,  and  of 
phyaicai  ^  peninsula  much  indented  by  bays.  It  was  thus 
fcaturea.     broken  up  into  many  small  divisions,  connected 

by  the  sea.  There  were  numerous  mountains  in  ridges,  off- 
shoots, and  groups;  there  were  plains,  valleys,  and  small  rivers. 
All  was  diversified:  there  was  no  great  feature.  The  position 
and  conformation  of  the  country  undoubtedly  helped  to  render 
the  Greeks  the  earliest  civilized  people  in  Europe,  both  by 
developing,  in  a  life  of  struggle  with  nature  on  land  and  sea, 
their  special  and  innate  character,  and  by  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  the  older  civilizations,  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mountains  that 
divided  the  country  into  small  isolated  districts  had  a  great 
political  importance  in  giving  rise  to  many  separate  and  inde- 
pendent states,  the  rivalries  and  conflicts  of  which  favoured  the 
working  out  of  political  problems  and  the  growth  of  political 
freedom. 

7.  Greece  naturally  divides  itself  into  Northern^  Central^  and 
Great  divi-  Southern,  Northern  Greece  extends  from  the  north- 
sions.  em  boundary-line  in  about  40°  north  latitude  to  a 

line  drawn  from  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  west  to  Ther- 
mopylae on  the  east.     Central  Greece  stretches  from  this  point 
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to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Southern  Greece  includes  the 
Peloponnesus  and  adjacent  islands. 

8.  Nifrthem  Greece  contained  two  principal  countries,  Thes- 
sdUa  and  Epi^rus^  though  we  must  remark  that  Northern 
the  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard  the  inhabi-  Q«ece. 
tants  of  Epirus  (Epirots)  as  being  of  real  Hellenic  race.     It 
was  only  in  later  times  that  Macedonia^  north  of  Thessalia,.  was 
considered  a  part  of  Hellas. 

9.  Central   Greece  had   nine   separate  states — Acarndnia^ 
jEtdliUy  Do'riSy  Ecistem  Lo'criSy    Western  Lo'cris^      centna 
PhodSj  Bceotia  (be-o'she-a),  Attica^  and  Me^aris,      Greece. 
The  most  important  of  these,  as  we  shall  see,  was  Attica^  the 
peninsula  jutting  out  south-eastwards  from  Bceotia,  and  re- 
nowned for  evermore  through  its  possession  of  the  city  oi Athens. 

10.  Southern  Greece^  or  the  Peloponnesus  (meaning  ^'island  of 
Pelops^  a  mythical  king  of  Pisa,  in  Elis),  contained  southern 
seven  principal  states — Corinth^  Achaia  (a-ka'i-a),  Q«ece. 
Elis^  Arcadia^  Mess^nia^  Ar'goliSy  and  Laco'nia.  Of  these  the 
most  important,  as  we  shall  see,  was  Laconia^  equally  famous 
as  Attica  for  Athens  in  containing  the  city  of  Sparta^  capital  of 
the  state  called  Laceda'mon,  forming  the  southern  part  of 
Laconia. 

1 1.  Islands  formed  a  considerable  and  famous  part  of  ancient 
Hellas.  The  largest  of  the  islands  on  the  coast  Grecian 
was  Eubee'ot  about  90  miles  in  length,  noted  for  i«i*nds. 
good  pasturage  and  com.  On  the  west  coast  was  the  group 
known  to  m^em  geography  as  "/^  Ionian  Isles''  To  the 
south  lay  Crete^  160  miles  in  length,  noted  for  the  skill  of  its 
uchers.  In  the  ^gean  Sea  were  the  two  groups  called  the 
Cy'clades  and  Spar' odes.  The  Cyclades  (or  ^^  circling  isles,''  as 
lying  round  the  chief  one,  De'los)  are  clearly  shown  upon  the 
ojap.  The  Sporades  (or  ^* scattered  isles")  lay  to  the  east,  off 
the  south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Northwards  in  the  ^Egean, 
in  mid-sea,  or  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  were  Zemnos,  Scyros^  Lesbos, 
Chios,  and  Samos. 

12.  Of  the  date  when  the  Aryan  tribes  first  made  their  way 
into  the  Greek  peninsula  and  islands  we  know  oririnaiin- 
nothing,  from  the  lack  of  records.    As  a  prehistoric  habttante  of 
people  in  that  region,  we  hear  of  the  Pelas'gi,  akin  ^^^^^ 

to  the  Greeks  in  language  and  in  race,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  and  said  to  have  known  agriculture  and  other  useful 
arts.    In  the  introduction  to  this  book  we  have  shown  that  the 
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Aryans,  before  they  set  out  on  their  migrations  into  Europe 
from  their  primeval  home  in  Asia,  possessed  a  certain  degree 
of  culture,  and  the  Pelasgi,  being  Aryans,  would  carry  those 
acquirements  with  them  to  their  new  abodes.  The  Pelasgians 
formed  the  basis  of  the  older  population  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece,  according  to  the  evidence  of  language  and  the  re- 
searches of  scholars.  The  so-called  Pelasgic,  or  Cyclope'an, 
remains  at  Myce'ncR  and  at  Ti'ryns  (both  in  Ar'golis)^  consist- 
ing of  huge  rude  masses  of  stone,  piled  on  each  other  in  tiers, 
without  cement,  resemble  our  Stonehenge  in  the  mystery  exist- 
ing as  to  their  real  authorship  and  age. 

13.  As  with  the  Pelasgi^  so  with  the  Hellenes — of  the  date 
Immigration  ^^^^>  ^"^  means  by  which,  they  became  predom- 
oftheHei-  inant  in  the  land  which  they  called  Hellas^  we 
lenea.  know  nothing.  The  safest  conjecture  is  that  the 
Hellenes  were  the  flower  for  enterprise,  ability,  and  courage,  of 
some  section  of  the  Aryan  immigrants  into  Europe,  just  as  the 
Normans  were  the  choicest  specimens  of  Scandinavian  tribes  in 
mediaeval  Europe.  These  superior  qualities  gave  the  Hellenes 
possession,  at  an  early  date,  of  the  territory  in  which  they  found 
established  the  Pelasgians,  really  akin  in  blood  and  language 
to  themselves,  but  men  whom  the  Hellenes,  innocent  of  ethno- 
logy and  comparative  philology,  called  ^^  barbarians  *^  or  men 
of  different  language  to  themselves.  It  is  certain  that,  "  as  far 
back  as  history  or  even  legend  can  carry  us,  we  find  the  land 
of  Greece  in  the  occupation  of  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family, 
consisting,  like  all  other  nations,  of  various  kindred  tribes" 
(Freeman's  Historical  Geography  of  Europe), 

14.  Of  these  Hellenes,  then,  who  occupied  the  land,  and 
Branches  of  niade  it  famous  for  all  time,  there  were  four  chief 
Hellenes.  divisions,  the  DorianSy  yEolians^  Achceans^  and 
lonians.  At  a  date  probably  as  early  as  1 200  b.c.,  the  Dorians 
are  found  in  the  northern  part  of  Central  Greece,  in  and  about 
Doris,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  (Eta;  the  yEoHans 
mainly  in  Thessalia;  the  Achaans  in  the  west,  south,  and  east 
of  Peloponnesus,  where  the  Arcadians,  probably  descendants 
of  the  Pelasgi,  occupied  the  centre  of  die  territory;  and  the 
lonians  in  north-eastern  Peloponnesus  and  in  Attica.  The 
Dolopes  (dol'o-pez),  yEnianes  (e-ni-a'nez),  Magnetes  (mag-ne'tez), 
Dry  opes  (dry'o-pez),  and  Danai  (dan'a-i),  are  the  names  of  tribes, 
Pelasgic  and  otherwise  in  origin,  occupying  parts  of  the  territory 
of  Greece  at  the  same  early  date. 
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15.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  this  book  we  are  deal- 
ing  with  history,  not  legend,  and   therefore  with  Legendary 
the  mythical  exploits  of  the  so-called  Heroic  Age  Q«'«ece. 

we  have  nothing  to  do,  except  so  far  as  those  legends  may  be 
considered  to  embody  a  real  kernel  of  historic^  truth.  We 
have  space  here  to  allude  only  to  two,  and  those  the  most 
famous,  of  these  legends — ^the  Argonautic  Expedition  and  the 
Siege  of  Tray. 

16.  The  Argonauts  are  represented  as  a  body  of  heroes  who 
went  in  a  ship  called  the  Ar^^  under  the  com- 

mand  of  a  prince  named  Jason^  to  fetch  from  "  gonau  a. 
Colchis  (colTcis)  (a  district  on  eastern  coast  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus)  a,  golden  fleece  hung  on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of 
A'res  (Greek  god  of  war),  and  guarded  there  by  a  dragon. 
After  many  adventures,  losses,  and  dangers,  the  fleece  was 
carried  off.  The  kernel  of  truth  here  is  that  in  very  early 
times  navigators  went  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  there 
made  money  by  trade  with  wild  inhospitable  tribes. 

17.  The  Siege  of  Troy  or  Trojan  War  is  known  to  all  the 
civilized  world  from  Homer's  poem  called  the  Iliad  siege  of 
(or  ^^Hium^s  stofy'%  Hium  being  the  name  of  the  '^'^y- 
chief  city  of  Troas,  the  district  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait  known  in  modem  geo- 
graphy as  the  Dardanelles,  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  King  of 
Troy,  is  represented  as  having  carried  off  from  Greece  the  wife 
of  his  entertainer,  Menelaus  (men-e-la'us),  King  of  Lacedae'- 
mon.  Helen,  the  lady  thus  abducted,  was  the  loveliest  woman 
of  her  time,  and  all  the  Grecian  princes  took  up  arms  and 
sailed  for  Troy,  under  command  of  Agamem'non,  King  of 
Mycenae,  in  Argolis.  The  greatest  hero  on  the  Greek  side  was 
Achilles^  on  the  Trojan,  Hector.  After  a  ten-years*  siege  and 
much  slaughter  Troy  is  taken  by  a  stratagem  and  burned,  and 
the  remaining  princes  and  their  peoples  return  to  Greece.  The 
Iliad  deals  only  with  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
"the  wrath  of  Achilles*'  and  its  results,  when  Achilles,  offended 
by  Agamemnon,  for  a  long  time  refuses  to  fight,  and  leaves  the 
Greeks  a  prey  to  the  prowess  of  Hector.  When  Pa'troclus,  a 
friend  of  Achilles,  is  slain  by  the  Trojan  hero,  the  Greek  war- 
rior takes  up  his  spear  again,  slays  Hector,  and  the  story  ends, 
m  Homer's  poem,  with  the  delivery  of  his  body  to  the  sorrow- 
ing father,  Priam.  How  much  of  this  is  fact  and  how  much 
fiction  is  nothing  to  the  point  here;  the  matter  long  has  been. 
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and  it  remains,  a  battle-ground  of  angry  and  bewildered  critics. 
The  truth  contained  in  the  Homeric  poems,  the  Ili<id  and  the 
Odyssey  (relating  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  (o-dis'sews),  one 
of  the  Greek  heroes,  on  his  homeward  voyage  from  Ilium) — 
the  undoubted  truth  is  this — ^that  we  have  a  real  and  valuable 
picture  of  the  state  of  civilization  in  the  Grecian  world  at  the 
time  when  the  poems  were  written  or  otherwise  composed  and 
preserved,  which  we  may  take  to  be  about  looo  years  b.c. 

1 8.  The  form  of  government  was  that  of  a  hereditary  king, 
Divisions  of  acting  as  priest,  general,  judge,  and  president  of  the 
HomSc"  popular  assembly,  supported  and  guided  by  a 
Greece.  council  of  elders.  The  trihe  or  nation  appears  as 
more  important  than  the  city^  which,  in  historical  Greece,  is 
found  to  be  itself  the  state.  We  find  existing  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy, an  elementary  middle  class  of  bards,  priests,  prophets, 
surgeons,  and  skilled  artisans,  a  class  of  hired  workmen,  and 
another  class  of  mildly-treated  slaves.  A  state  of  warfare  was 
almost  constant  between  some  two  or  more  of  the  various 
tribes,  and  military  prowess  was  the  virtue  most  esteemed. 
There  was  no  polygamy,  and  woman,  and  especially  the  wife, 
was  held  in  high  regard.  Care  for  the  young  and  reverence 
for  the  old  were  practised.  A  general  sobriety  in  drink  and 
bodily  indulgence,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  respect  for  self 
and  other^  are  found  to  exist.  The  belieif  in  various  deiti^ 
whose  attributes  were  those  of  a  glorified  humanity,  and  in 
fatalism,  was  strong.  Sacrifices  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  of 
outpoured  wine,  were  offered  to  the  gods. 

19.  The  artistic  works  described  were  not  of  Grecian  execu- 
Manufactures  '^^^  ^^'  Phoenician  chiefly.  Men's  great  occupa- 
andOccupa-  tions  in  the  Homeric  times  were  in  agriculture, 
**°°'-  as  ploughmen,  sowers,  and  reapers;  and  in  pastoral 
life,  as  cowherds,  shepherds,  swineherds,  and  goatherds.  There 
were  wagons  drawn  by  mules,  and  chariots  drawn  by  horses, 
as  appliances  of  war.  The  weapons,  defensive  and  offensive, 
were  the  shield,  the  helmet,  the  breastplate,  and  greaves,  or 
metal  leggings,  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle:  the  sword,  the 
spear,  the  javelin,  axe,  and  huge  stones  hurled  by  mighty  arms 
at  the  oncoming  foe.  We  read  of  coppersmiths,  carpenters, 
and  shipbuilders;  eating  of  beef  and  mutton,  bread  and  cheese; 
of  spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  and  wool  for  clothing,  carpets, 
coverlets,  and  rugs.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  represented  to 
us  in  the  poems  which  enshrine  the  legend  of  the  tale  of  Troy 
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— that  legend  which,  "  set  forth  in  the  full  blaze  of  epic  poetry, 
exercised    a   powerfiil   and    imperishable  influence  over  the 

Hellenic  mind." 

20.  There  is  another  class 
of  legends  con-  ^e  ^^  „ 
cemmg  the  ear-  toforei|rnim. 
Her  times  of  '«'«^*^<'"- 
Greece,  in  which  we  find  as- 
serted the  reception  by  the 
Greeks  of  foreign  immigra- 
tions from  Egypt  and  Phce- 
nicia.  We  need  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  story  about 
Cecrops  bringing  Egyptian 
culture  into  Attica^  and  Cad- 
mus the  Phcenician  alphabet 
and  arts  into  Bccotia^  further 
than  this — the  element  of 
truth  contained  in  these  tradi- 
tions— that  early  Greece  did 
receive  something  from  Egypt, 
and  much,  perhaps,  from  the 
Phoenicians,  when  Greeks  be- 
gan to  spread  themselves  over  the  isles  and  coasts  to  east  and 
south  and  west  of  their  own  land,  and  thus  came  into  contact  with 
the  great  trading  nation,  the  Phoenicians,  whom  we  have  already 
shown  to  have  preceded  Greece  in  spreading  culture  and  com- 
merce on  the  coasts  of  the  great  inland  sea.  What  rudiments 
of  art,  or  science,  or  religion  Greece  may  have  got  from  Egypt 
is  matter  of  conjecture  only;  certain  it  is  that  Greece  owed  in- 
finitely more  to  native  genius  than  to  any  outward  sources  of 
civilization. 

21.  Grecian   history   may   be    divided   into    four   periods, 
(i)  Pram  the  Dorian  migration  (or  ^^  Return  of  the    perfod*  of 
Herach'dce ")  to  the  \st  Olympiad  (the  beginning  of    Grecian 
the  authentic  history  of  Greece),  b.c.  1104-776.     ***'*°'y- 

!2)  From  B.C.  776  to  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  IVars,  B.C.  500. 
3)  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon^  b.c.  500-338.  (4)  From  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  the  Roman  conquest^ 
B.C.  338-146. 


Gredc  Soldier. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
FIRST    PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  DORIAN  MIGRATION  TO  THE  FIRST  OLYMPIAD. 
B.C   XX04-776. 

1.  Leaving  the  dim  twilight  of  legendary  Greece,  we  come  to 
Dorian  ^  period  when  there  took  place  those  movements 
settlement  in     of  tribes  that  resulted  in  settling  the  Hellenes  in 

Peloponnesus,     ^y^^^  ^^^  ^^  jj^^^  ^  ^j^j^j^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  during 

the  times  of  authentic  history.  The  chief  of  these  movements 
was  that  known  as  the  Dorian  Migration  or  Return  of  the 
Heraclidce^  this  latter  name  following  the  legend  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  demigod  Heracles  (he'ra-clez)  (Hercules), 
called  Heraclida^  after  b^ing  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  re- 
turned thither  in  alliance  with  the  Dorians.  The  event  thus 
referred  to  is  really  the  Conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians^  and  the  date  assigned  to  it  is  b.c.  i  104,  about  80  years 
after  the  supposed  date  of  the  legendary  Trojan  War.  The 
germ  of  historical  truth  in  the  matter  is  that  about  b.c.  iioo, 
the  Dorians,  under  various  leaders,  made  their  way  from  their 
abodes  in  central  Greece  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  after  a  long  and  severe  contest 
with  the  Achaeans  and  others  who  were  established  there.  All 
Peloponnesus,  except  Arcadia  and  the  part  called  afterwards 
Acha'ia,  became  Dorian,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Sparta^  A  rgos^ 
and  Messe'nia,  Elis  being  occupied,  it  is  said,  by  ^tolian  allies  of 
the  Dorians.  This  great  movement  led  to  other  changes  in  the 
Hellenic  world.  Of  the  Achaeans  in  the  Peloponnesus  some 
were  subdued  and  remained  in  the  land  as  an  inferior  class, 
tilling  the  soil  as  tenants  under  Dorian  lords.  Other  Achaeans, 
expelled  from  the  south  and  east  of  the  peninsula,  fell  back 
upon  the  northern  coast,  inhabited  by  the  lonians,  whom  they 
drove  out  into  Attica  and  other  parts  of  Central  Greece.  From 
this  time  the  Peloponnesus  was  mainly  Dorian,  the  lonians  being 
dominant  in  Central  Greece  and  many  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea. 

2.  The  Dorian  conquest  was  succeeded  by  the  planting  of 
Greek  numerous  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
colonies  in  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea. 
Asia  Minor,  rj.^^^  colonies  Were  settled  by  the  three  races,  the 
^oliansy  lonians^  and  Dorians,     The  yEolians  colonized  the 
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north-western  part,  the  coast  of  My'sia,  and  the  island  of  I^esbos. 
Of  their  confederation  of  twelve  cities  in  that  region  the  chief 
were  Methymna  and  Mytile'ne  (both  in  Lesbos),  Cyme,  and 
Smyrna,  which  last  was,  early  in  the  historical  period,  taken  by 
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the  lonians.  The  lonians  settled  in  the  central  part,  on  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  and  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos.  Of  their 
powerful  confederation  of  twelve  cities  the  chief  were  Phoca'a, 
Miletus,  and  Efhesus.  The  Dorians  occupied  the  south-west 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  (the  coast  of  Ca'ria)  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  Of  the  six  Dorian  states  the  chief  were  the  islands  of 
Cos,  Thera,  and  Rhodes,  and  the  cities  of  Cnidus  (ni'dus)  and 
Halicamas' sus.  Of  all  these  confederations  by  far  the  most 
important,  wealthy,  and  powerful  was  the  Ionian,  as  the  sub- 
sequent history  will  show. 

3.  The  Greeks  gradually  spread  themselves  in  settlements 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  and  the  other  Greek 
Propontis,  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  so  that  the  colonies. 
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whole  iEgean  became  encircled  with  Greek  colonies,  and  its 
islands  were  covered  with  them.  The  need  of  room  and  the 
temptations  of  commerce  drew  colonists  even  to  the  northern 
and  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  lonians  of  Miletus 
being  the  founders  of  many  settlements  in  that  region,  including 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  Sinope  (si-no'pe).  The  tide  of  emigra- 
tion flowed  westwards  also  in  great  strength.  The  coasts  of 
southern  Italy  were  occupied  by  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and  lonians 
in  settlements  which  grew  to  such  importance  that  the  region 
took  the  name  of  Magna  Gracia.  or  Greater  Greece,  The  cities 
of  Taren'tuMy  Cro'ton^  and  Sybaris  became  famous  for  their 
wealth,  the  latter  giving  rise  to  the  proverbial  name  for  a 
luxurious  liver.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  was 
Rhe'giuMy  and  further  north  came  Pcestum^  CunuEy  and  JNeap'oUs 
{Naples),  In  Sicily  flourishing  Greek  settlements  abounded, 
the  chief  being  Messdna^  Syracusey  Leonttniy  CafanOy  Gelay 
Seli'nusy  and  Agrigen' turn.  Farther  west  still  a  colony  from 
Phocaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  the  city  of  MassitiOy  known 
now  to  all  the  world  as  Marseilles,  On  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  westwards  from  Egypt,  the  Greek  colony  of 
Cyrene  (cy-re'ne)  became  the  chief  town  of  a  flourishing  district 
called  Cyrena'ica,  It  must  be  understood  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  later  of  these  colonies  brings  us  down  well  within 
authentic  historical  times,  and  that  the  whole  period  of  Greek 
colonization  extends  from  about  b.c.  iioo  to  600,  the  colonies 
being  in  many  cases  offshoots  of  colonies  previously  established 
and  risen  to  wealth  and  over-population.  In  all  these  move- 
ments and  settlements  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  the  Greeks 
made  them  great  commercial  rivals  to,  and,  in  a  measure, 
successors  of  the  Phoeniciansy  with  whom  we  have  dealt  under 
Oriental  history  (page  64).  The  accompanying  map  shows  the 
distribution  of  the  several  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  race 
at  an  early  period  after  the  movements  caused  by  the  Doiian 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

4.  The  two  leading  races  of  Greece  were  the  lonians  and  the 
Contrait  be-  ^oriafiSy  and  they  stand  to  each  other  in  a  strong 
tween  lonians  contrast  of  character  which  largely  affected  Greek 
and  Dorians.  pQi^i^s^l  history.  These  prominent  points  of  dif- 
ference run  through  the  whole  historical  career  of  the  two  chief 
states,  Ionian  Athens  and  Dorian  Spartay  and  were  the  cause 
of  the  strong  antagonism  that  we  find  so  often  in  action  between 
them.     The  Dorian  was  distinguished  by  severity,  bluntness, 
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simplicity  of  life,  conservative  ways,  and  oligarchic  tendency  in 
politics;  the  Ionian  was  equally  marked  by  vivacity,  excitability, 
refinement,  love  of  change,  taste  in  the  arts,  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  attachment  to  democracy.     The  Dorian^  in  the  best 
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times  of  his  history,  reverenced  age,  ancient  usage,  and  religion ; 
the  Ionian^  at  all  periods  of  his  career,  loved  enjoyment,  novelty, 
and  enterprise. 

5.  We  have  already  described  the  kingly  government  of  the 
heroic  age — ^the  monarch  who  was  "  the  first  among  change  from 
his  peers,  the  small  rude  noble  of  a  small  Hellenic  monarchy  to 
town."  His  power  was  preserved  by  respect  for  *"«p"^^»«^*"»»"™- 
his  high  lineage,  traced  to  the  gods  in  legendary  song,  and  by 
the  warlike  prowess  which  he  knew  how,  on  occasion,  to  dis- 
play. When  we  arrive  at  about  900  b.c.  we  find  an  important 
change  taking  place  in  the  form  of  government  of  most  of  the 
states.  Kingly  rule  has  passed  into  republican,  and  the  people 
are  gathered  into  little  separate  states  enjoying  various  degrees 
of  freedom,  according  to  the  aristocratic  or  democratic  nature 
of  the  constitution,  though  at  first  these  commonwealths  were 
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mostly  aristocracies,  in  which  "only  men  of  certain  families 
were  allowed  to  fill  public  offices  and  to  take  part  in  the  as- 
semblies by  which  the  city  was  governed."  In  the  democracies 
all  citizens  could  hold  offices  and  speak  and  vote  at  the  assem- 
blies for  legislative  and  executive  business.  In  Sparta  alone  did 
the  office  and  title  of  king  remain  till  the  latest  times  in  a 
peculiar  form  to  be  afterwards  described. 

6.  The  Greeks  were,  politically,  parcelled  and  divided  into 
Nature  of  i^^^^i^y  different  states,  but  there  existed  still  a 
Hellenic  national  bond  of  union.  All  were  of  Hellenic  race 
^^^'  — lonianSy  Dorians^  Cohans — and,  in  certain  dia- 
lectic varieties,  they  had  a  common  speech  which  distinguished 
them  at  once  from  the  ^"^  barbarians  "  of  strange  and  unintelligible 
tongue,  as  well  as  a  common  literature,  religion,  rites,  temples, 
and  festivals  equally  open  to  all.  With  this  religion,  these  festivals, 
and  this  literature  we  shall  hereafter  deal.  The  great  feeling  of 
every  Greek,  however,  was  for  his  native  city,  and  the  bane  of 
the  Hellenic  race  was  the  political  dissension  existing  between 
the  rival  parties  in  the  same  state,  and  the  jealous  antagonism 
rife  between  different  states  endowed  with  different  forms  of 
republican  constitution.  The  only  system  which  can  bind  to- 
gether firmly  into  one  great  state  a  number  of  independent 
smaller  communities  of  democratic  government  is  that  oi  Federal 
Union^  with  which  modem  times  are  familiar  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  Greece  the  principle  was  discovered  and 
acted  on  too  late  to  have  a  chance  of  saving  her  from  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Rome. 

7.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  had  made 
Early  history  Dorians  Supreme,  as  we  have  seen,  in  three  states 
of  Sparta.  of  that  peninsula, — Argos,  MesseniOy  and  Laconia, 
about  HOC  B.C.,  and  in  time  the  Spartans,  or  the  people  of 
Lacedsemon,  properly  the  southern  half  of  Laco'nica  or  Laco'nia, 
became  the  dominant  nation  in  that  part  of  Greece.  Of 
Spartan  doings  and  fortunes  we  know  almost  nothing  until  the 
time  of  the  great  legislator  Lycurgus^  whose  date  cannot  be 
put  later  than  b.c.  825.  The  state  of  things  in  Laconia  estab- 
lished by  the  Dorian  conquest  was  a  very  peculiar  one. 

8.  The  population  included,  when  Sparta  was  settled  into  a 
Spartiatae,  regular  political  community,  three  distinct  classes. 
Penoeci,  and  There  were  the  Sparticitce  or  Spartans,  the  Dorian 

*  °*"'  conquerors  residing  in  Sparta,  the  chief  city  of  the 

land;  the  Peria'ci  (lit,  '' dwellers-round''),  who  were  old  Achcean 
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inhabitants,  tributary  to  the  Spartans,  forming  the  free  dwellers 
in  the  provincial  towns,  having  no  political  rights  or  share  in 
the  government;  and  the  He' lots,  who  also  were  a  part  of  the 
old  Achaeans,  but  such  as  had  been  made  into  slaves,  to  till  the 
soil  for  the  individual  members  of  the  ruling  class  or  Spartiata, 
to  whom  they  were  allotted,  paying  a  fixed  rent  to  their  masters. 
The  Pirioui  paid  a  rent  to  the  state  for  the  land  which  they 
held,  but  were,  personallyy  free  members  of  the  community. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  the  Helots,  and  they  were  con- 
stantly treated  by  the  Spartans  with  a  harshness  and  a  cruelty 
(extending  to  the  frequent  infliction  of  death)  which  have 
made  the  word  "  Helot "  proverbial  for  a  downtrodden  miser- 
able outcast  The  Spartans  were  thus  in  the  position  of  a 
powerfid  garrison  in  a  hostile  country,  being  surrounded,  in  the 
Perioedy  by  those  who  had  no  political  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Spartan  supremacy,  and,  in  the  Helots,  by  those 
whom  fear  and  force  alone  restrained  from  rising  to  massacre 
their  oppressors.  Considering  these  circumstances,  we  can 
well  understand  the  growth  in  the  Spartan  citizens  of  that 
hardness  of  character  and  hardihood  of  temperament  for  which 
they  became  a  byword  through  all  ages. 

9.  LycurguSy  of  whom,  as  a  personage,  nothing  certainly 
historical  is  known,  was  the  legislator  who,  about  Lycurgua 
850  RC.,  organized  the  existing  elements  of  society  ieei«i«tor. 
into  the  fanK)us  Spartan  constitution,  though  we  must  not 
attribute  all  parts  of  the  system  to  a  man  whose  existence  has 
been  denied  by  some  historians.  The  probable  account  is  that 
he  altered  and  reformed  existing  usages,  and  that  the  reverence 
of  after-ages  ascribed  to  him  6ie  promulgation  and  establish- 
ment of  a  full-grown  brand-new  set  of  institutions  which  must 
have  been,  in  many  points,  of  gradual  growth. 

10.  The  government  was  that  of  an  aristocratic  republic 
under  the  form  of  a  monarchy.  There  were  two  pouticai  con- 
kings,  whose  powers  were  nominally  those  of  high-  stitution  of 
priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war,  but  in  the  two  ''*^*' 
latter  capacities  their  functions  were  in  time  greatly  restricted 
and  almost  superseded.  The  chief  legislative  and  judicial,  and 
much  of  the  executive,  power  lay  with  the  Senate,  or  council 
of  twenty-eight  elders.  No  citizen  could  be  a  member  of  this 
body  until  he  had  become  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  office 
was  held  for  life.  The  popular  assembly,  open  to  every  Spartan 
citizen  over  thirty  years  old,  really  handed  over  its  powers  to  a 
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board  of  five  commissioners,  officers  called  Ephors  (meaning 
^^  overseers  ^^\  whom  it  annually  elected.  These  high  officials 
had  a  secret  and  irresponsible  control  over  the  executive  power, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  military  enterprises,  where 
the  kings  were  the  nominal  leaders,  the  two  Ephors  who  accom- 
panied the  army  exercised  much  influence.  The  whole  body 
of  Spartan  citizens  was  an  aristocracy,  as  regarded  their  sub^ 
jects,  the  Periceci^  and  amongst  themselves  entire  political 
equaJity  existed, 

11.  The  object  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  Sparta  and  of 
Its  institu-  the  peculiar  training  of  Spartan  citizens,  ascribed  to 
tione.  Lycurgus,  was  the  maintenance  of  Spartan  supre- 
macy over  the  subject  population.  It  was  necessary  for  safety 
that  the  small  body  of  men,  said  to  have  numbered  9000  in  the 
days  of  Lycurgus,  surrounded  by  enemies  in  their  own  land, 
should  be  ready  at  all  points,  in  complete  efficiency,  against 
every  attempt  at  opposition  or  rebellion.  Sparta,  against  the 
rest  of  Laconia,  and  against  the  outside  world,  if  need  were, 
had  to  be  "  all  sting,"  and  at  this  result  the  Spartan  institutions 
aimed,  with  eminent  success. 

12.  As  every  man  had  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  citizen  existed 
Training  of  ^"^X  ^"^^  ^^^  ^XsXt^  the  State  took  the  Spartan  citizen 
citizens  by  in  hand  at  his  birth,  and  regulated  him  almost  fi-om 
the  state.     ^^  cradle  to  the  grave.     Weakly  and  malformed 

infants  were  at  once  exposed  and  left  to  die  of  hunger.  Up  to 
the  age  of  seven  the  male  children  were  left  to  their  Spartan 
mothers,  who  were  not  likely  to  treat  them  with  overmuch  in- 
dulgence, and  were  then  taken  from  home  and  trained  to  the 
hardiest  of  lives  by  educators  appointed  by  the  state.  The 
Spartan  citizen  was  regarded  as  nothing  but  a  tool  of  the  state* 
and  every  means  was  used  to  give  the  instrument  the  finest 
temper,  in  a  physical  sense,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  sharpest 
edge.  The  system  was  that  of  a  hv^c  public  school  or  univer- 
sity in  which  nothing  was  cultivated  except  the  body,  and 
nothing  esteemed  except  athletic  sports  and  military  training. 
The  frugal  fare  provided  was  eaten  in  messes  or  companies  at 
public  tables,  for  which  each  citizen  contributed  a  share  of  the 
expense.  This  training  lasted  till  the  sixtieth  year  of  life,  when 
the  Spartan  became  qualified  by  age,  if  not  by  wisdom,  for 
election  to  the  Gerou'sia  ("  assembly  of  old  men ")  or  Senate 
above  described. 

13.  To  bear  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  heat  and 
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cold,  and  bodily  torture,  and  to  steal  without  detection,  under 
certain  license  and  regulation,  were  the  virtues  of  Rigour  of  it» 
youthful  Spartans.  The  girls  were  trained  in  dwcipiine. 
athletic  exercises  like  those  of  the  youths,  and  all  was  done, 
that  could  be  done,  to  rear  a  race  of  vigorous  women,  hardy  in 
frame  and  stem  of  mood,  prepared  to  gladly  see  their  sons  die 
on  the  battlefield  for  Sparta.  Thus  were  created  in  the  citizens 
"unrivalled  habits  of  obedience,  self-denial,  hardihood,  and 
military  aptitude;  complete  subjection  on  the  part  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  the  local  public  opinion,  and  preference  of  death  to 
the  abandonment  of  Spartan  maxims;  intense  ambition  on  the 
part  of  everyone  to  distinguish  himself  within  the  prescribed 
sphere  of  duties,  with  little  ambition  for  anything  else.'*  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  at  Sparta  we  look  in  vain  for  any  attain- 
ments in  literature  and  the  arts:  the  genius  of  the  Dorian  race 
lay  in  a  different  direction,  and  the  Spartan  training  would 
have  stifled  any  abilities  or  aspirations  that  might  exist  for  a 
higher  culture  than  that  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  drill-ground. 
Oratory  was  despised,  and  Spartan  wisdom  and  philosophy  had 
for  their  only  vent  the  utterance  of  the  sayings  called,  in  their 
blunt  brevity,  laconic.  The  Spartan  citizen  was  not  allowed  to 
work  at  any  handicraft,  to  till  the  ground,  or  to  practise  com- 
merce, and  the  money  used  was  made  of  iron,  in  order  to  confine 
trading  to  transactions  of  absolute  necessity.  The  result  of  all 
was  that  the  Spartans  became  a  race  of  well-drilled  and  intrepid 
warriors,  but  a  nation  basely  distinguished  in  the  history  of 
Greece  for  the  display,  in  other  countries,  of  a  domineering 
arrogance,  a  rapacity,  and  a  corruption,  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  her  downfall.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  Spartan  institutions  were  very  successful  in  giving  her 
security  at  home  and  success  in  war  abroad  Sparta  was  free 
from  domestic  revolutions,  and  the  spectacle  she  presented  of 
constancy  to  her  maxims  of  policy  gave  her  a  great  ascendency 
over  the  Hellenic  mind. 

14.  The  Athenians  became  by  far  the  most  famous,  in  politi- 
cal ascendency  and  in  artistic  and  intellectual  Early  Wstoiy 
eminence,  of  all  the  Ionian  race  to  which  they  be-  of  Athens. 
longed,  and  it  was  in  Athens  that  democratic  free-  '^*****^"- 
dom  was  ultimately  carried  further  than  in  any  other  state  of 
Greece.  Little  that  is  certain  is  known  of  her  earlier  history. 
We  hear  of  a  king  named  Theseus  (the'sews)  as  having,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  b.c,  united  the  various  townships  of  Attica 
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into  one  state,  making  Athens  the  chief  seat  of  government, 
and  establishing,  as  a  religious  bond  of  union,  the  Panathena*a^ 
or  general  festival  of  the  great  goddess  Athe'na^  the  patron 
divinity  of  the  land.  He  is  also  said  to  have  divided  the  fgur 
original  tribes  of  Attica  into  thirty  clans,  and  each  clan  into 
thirty  houses,  an  arrangement  which  tended  to  level  distinctions 
and  to  increase  the  power  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

15.  At  first,  then,  the  Athenians  were  under  kings,  like  the 
Government.  Other  Hellenes,  but  about  1050  b.c  the  title  oi  king 
The  Archons.  seems  to  have  been  changed  to  that  of  archon 
("  ruler  "),  though  the  office  was  still  held  for  life,  and  continued 
in  the  same  family.  The  ArcJwn  was  responsible  for  his  acts 
to  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  which,  however,  the 
nobles  had  the  chief  influence,  and  down  to  long  after  the  time 
of  the  first  Olympiad,  Athens  may  be  regarded  as  an  oligarchic 
republic,  in  which  the  supreme  office,  the  Archonship,  was  con- 
fined to  one  family,  and  members 
of  the  chief  court  of  justice,  called 
Areop'agus  (lit.  ^^  hill  of  Ares^'  from 
the  place  of  its  assembly  at  Athens), 
were  elected  only  from  the  noble 
houses. 

16.  We  come,  in  the  year  B.C. 

01  i  da  77^>  ^^  ^^  ^^  when 
^^^^  *  '  the  chronology  of  Gre- 
cian history  becomes  consecutive, 
and  dates  are  reckoned  by  Olym- 
piads, These  were  the  periods  of 
four  years  each  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  successive  celebrations 
of  the  Olympic  games  in  honour 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (zews)  (the 
chief  Greek  deity)  in  the  plain  of 
Olympia  in  Elis  (in  Peloponnesus). 
The  First  Olympiad  began  at  mid- 
summer 776  B.C.,  the  Second 
Olympiad  at  midsummer  772  B.C.,  and  so  on- 
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-any  event  being 
dated  by  the  statement  that  it  occurred  in  a  particular  year  of  a 
specified  Olympiad. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
SECOND    PERIOD. 

FROM  B.C.  77*  (THE  FIRST  OLYMPIAD)  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
PERSIAN  WARS.  B.C.  500. 

1.  In  B.a  752  the  o^cq  oi  Archon  became  decennial.  In  714 
it  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  changes  in 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  family  of  the  the  archon- 
legendary  King   Codrus.      In  683    the  office  be-   '*****' 

came  annual,  and  its  duties  were  divided  ampng  nine  archons, 
discharging  the  different  functions  which  had  pertained  to  the 
king  as  general  guardian  of  the  rights  of  citizens,  as  high-priest, 
asAe  general-in-chief,  and  as  judicial  interpreter  of  the  unwritten 
traditionary  law. 

2.  The  people  were  still  without  a  substantial  share  in  the 
government,  and  popular  discontent  at  oligarchical  Draco 
oppression  caused  a  demand  for  a  written  code  of  legislator, 
laws.  The  legislator  Dra'co^  one  of  the  archons,  enacted  laws 
in  B.C.  621,  the  severity  of  which  has  become  proverbial,  and 
which  were  intended,  by  their  rigour,  to  check  the  growth  of 
the  democracy  that  was  clamouring  for  a  change.  The  penalty 
of  death  assigned  to  all  offences,  great  and  small,  would  enable 
the  nobles  to  get  rid  of  dangerous  leaders  of  the  people,  but 
such  a  system  could  not,  and  did  not,  long  continue. 

3.  A  state  of  anarchy  prevailed  in  Attica,  caused  by  the 
various  factions  of  the  oligarchs,  the  democrats,     soion 

and  a  middle  party  (the  "  moderates  "),  and  a  wise  ie«"i*tor. 
reformer  was  greatly  needed  by  the  distracted  community.  This 
reformer  was  found  in  a  great  man  named  So' Ion,  chosen  as  an 
archon  in  B.C.  594,  and  invested  by  his  fellow-citizens,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  restoring  tranquillity,  with  unlimited  power 
to  change  the  constitution.  He  was  already  distinguished  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  general  in  the  war  of  Athens  against  her  neigh- 
bour, M^ara.  He  made  it  his  great  object  to  put  an  end  to 
the  oppressive  and  excessive  power  of  the  aristocracy  without 
introducing  anything  like  pure  democracy.  He  was  a  truly 
conservative  reformer,  and  proceeded  on  the  principle  that 
political  power  should  reside  mainly  with  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  means  and  have  something  to  lose  in  case  of  violent 
changes.     He  began  with  the  abolition  of  Draco's  statutes,  ex- 
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cept  that  involving  the  penalty  of  death  for  murder,  and  with 
his  celebrated  disburdening  ordinance  for  the  relief  of  debtors. 
The  precise  details  of  this  measure  are  uncertain ;  but  Solon 
appears  to  have  shown  great  skill  in  making  arrangements  fair 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  he  thus  won  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  the  people  for  the  fundamental  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  which  he  next  took  in  hand. 

4.  A  democratic  character  was  given  at  the  outset  to  the  con- 
changes  In  stitution  of  Solon  by  the  division  of  the  people  into 
the  constitu-  four  classcs,  according  to  property,  which  was  now 
^^^'  substituted  for  birth  as  a  qualification  for  the  higher 
offices  of  state.  The  nine  Annual  Archons  were  continued;  the 
state  offices  could  be  filled  only  by  citizens  of  the  three  higher 
(i.e.  richer)  classes.  A  council  of  state,  or  senate,  called  the 
Bouli  ("council"),  was  chosen  annually  by  lot,  to  pre])are 
measures  for  submission  to  the  popular  assembly,  or  Eccle'sia^ 
in  which  the  citizens  of  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  (who  could 
hold  no  state  office)  had  the  right  of  voting.  The  Ecclesia  in- 
cluded all  classes  of  the  citizens,  who  there  legislated,  elected 
the  magistrates,  decided  on  peace  or  war,  and  dealt  with  other 
matters  sent  down  to  it  (as  we  say)  for  discussion  and  decision  by 
the  Boule  or  council  of  state.  For  the  courts  of  justice  below 
the  Areopagus,  a  body  of  6000  jurors  was  to  be  annually 
selected  by  lot  from  the  popular  assembly,  and  the  causes  were 
tried  by  divisions  of  the  whole  body.  Solon  was  also  the  author 
of  many  laws  which  regulated  private  life  and  private  rights, 
public  amusements,  slavery,  marriage,  and  other  matters.  He 
appears  then  to  have  left  Attica  for  a  prolonged  period  of  travel 
abroad. 

5.  A  renewal  of  faction  followed  Solon's  departure,  and  the 
Disorder  in  Struggle  of  parties  ended  in  the  seizure  of  power  by 
Athene.  ^  leader  named  Pisistrattis  (pi-sis'tra-tus),  in  the 
year  560  B.c.  His  usurpation  brings  us  to  a  description  of  the 
class  of  men  called  "  Tyrants  "  by  the  Greeks,  who  held  power 
in  many  Greek  states  during  this  and  the  preceding  century. 

6.  In  this  connection  the  word  *'  Tyrant "  means  simply  an 
Government  absolute  ruler,  in  the  first  instance  as  an  usurper  of 
by  Tyrants,  power,  and  not  necessarily  a  cruel  misuser  of  power, 
as  our  use  of  the  word  implies.  The  Greek  "  Tyrants  "  were 
aristocratic  adventurers  who  took  advantage  of  their  position 
and  of  special  circumstances  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
government  in  their  respective  countries.     They  are  found  in 
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pewer  from  about  650  to  500  b.c.,  and  their  rule  was  in  several 
instances  highly  beneficial  to  the  states  which  they  governed. 
Being  carried  into  power  by  thp  confidence  of  the  people  over 
the  ruins  of  a  defeated  aristocracy,  they  established  order  for 
the  time,  and  in  some  cases  their  dynasties  lasted  for  over  a 
century.  In  the  Peloponnesus  a  succession  of  such  rulers 
governed  with  justice  and  moderation  for  100  years  at  Sicyon 
(sis'y-on).  At  Corinth^  Periander^  succeeding  his  father  Cyp*- 
selus^  ruled  for  forty  years,  from  B.a  625  to  585,  and  under 
him  Corinth  became  the  leading  commercial  state  in  Greece. 
P^lycrates  (po-lyc'ra-t€z),  tyrant  of  Samos,  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all  these  rulers  in  the  period  of  transition  from 
oligarchy  to  democracy.  He  was  in  power  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixth  century  ac,  and  under  him  Samos  became  a  powerful 
and  wealthy  commercial  state.  These  despots  were  often 
patrons  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  oppression  which  was 
sometimes  exercised  was  relieved  by  brilliant  episodes  of  pro- 
sperity and  culture. 

7.  The  constitution  of  Solon  had  not  yet  entered  into  the 
political  life  of  the  community  and  made  itself  felt  Pisistratus 
as  the  habit  of  civil  existence,  when  Pisistratus  ^^^  Hippias. 
(B.C  560),  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great  legislator  and  against  his 
opposition,  acquired  supreme  power.  The  legislation  of  Solon, 
however,  virtually  continued  in  force  under  the  rule  of  the 
dictator,  who,  after  being  twice  expelled  and  twice  regaining  his 
position,  maintained  order  and  held  his  pow^r  till  his  death  in 
B.C.  527.  It  is  to  Pisistratus  that  the  world  owes  the  preserva- 
tion in  their  present  form  of  the  poems-of  Homer,  which  he 
caused  to  be  collected  and  edited  in  a  complete  wTitten  text. 
He  was  succeeded,  as  joint-rulers,  by  his  sons  Hip'pias  and 
Hippa/chus;  but  the  severity  of  Hippias  (after  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  by  the  famous  Harmo'dius  and  Aristogeiton  (a-ris- 
tog;i'ton))  caused  his  expulsion  by  the  people,  and  the  end  of 
the  tyranny  at  Athens,  b.c.  510. 

8.  The  government  at  Athens  now  (jb.c.  507)  became,  a  pure 
democracy  under  the  auspices  of  CleistJunes^  of  the  Reforms  of 
noble  family  of  the  Alcnueon  idee.  He  put  himself  cieisthenes. 
at  the  head  of  the  popular  partv  and  made  important  changes 
in  the  constitution.  The  public  offices  of  power  were  thrown 
open  to  all  the  citizens,  the  whole  people  was  divided  into  ten 
tribes  or  wards,  and  the  senate  (BouU)  now  consisted  of  500 
members,  50  from  each  ward  or  tribe.  ^    ^  ^^  ^^  ^  .^^ 
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9.  Cleisthenes  (klis'the-nez)  also  introduced  the  peculiar  in- 
Ostracism    stitution  called  ostracism  (from  ostrakon^  the  voting 

tablet  on  which  the  name  was  written,)  by  which 
the  citizens  could  banish  for  ten  years,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  any 
citizen  whose  removal  from  the  state  might  seem  desirable.  This 
device  was  intended  to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  the  new  constitu- 
tion by  checking  the  power  of  individuals  when  they  might 
appear  dangerous  to  popular  liberties,  and  by  putting  a  stop  to 
quarrels  between  rival  politicians.  Athens  had  at  last  secured  a 
republican  government  of  the  thoroughly  democratic  type,  and 
from  this  time  she  began  to  assume  a  new  and  ever-growing 
importance  in  Greece,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  chief  of 
the  Ionian  states.  The  people,  through  their  assembly,  the 
EcclesicL^  became  thoroughly  versed  in  public  affairs,  and  practic- 
ally, as  well  as  legally,  supreme  in  the  state.  Internal  quiet  was 
secured  and  new  vigour  was  seen  in  the  whole  administration. 
We  now  return  briefly  to  Spartan  history. 

10.  Under  the  system  established  by  the  legislation  of 
Growth  and  Lycurgus,  Sparta  became  a  thoroughly  nulitary  state, 
importance  and  in  two  great  wars  (743-723  and  685-668  B.C.) 
o  parta.  ^^  conquered  her  neighbours  on  the  west,  the 
Messenians,  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots  and 
taking  full  possession  of  their  land.  By  this  and  by  successful 
war  against  her  northern  neighbours,  the  people  oiArgos,  Sparta 
became  the  leading  Dorian  state  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  the 
Grecian  world.  We  have  now  brought  down  the  two  great 
states  of  Greece,  Athens  and  Sparta^  to  the  time  when,  about 
500  B,a,  Greece  was  to  encounter  Persia,  and  Europe,  with 
Greece  for  her  champion  and  representative,  was  to  triumph 
over  the  older  civilization  and  prowess  of  Asia. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRD   PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS  TO  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF 
GREECE  BY  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON,  B.C.  500-338. 

I.  THE  PERSIAN   INVASIONS. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  great  Persian  monarchy, 
founded  by  Cyrus  and  extended  by  Camby'ses,  was  consolidated 
by  Dari'us  I.  {Darius  Hystas'pis\  who  became  King  of  Persia 
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in  B.C-  521.  By  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  Persia  had  become 
master  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  causes  of 
which  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  had  subdued.  In  conflict  with 
RC.  500  a  general  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities  took  ^*'***- 
place,  and  the  Athenians  sent  a  force  of  ships  and  soldiers  to 
help  their  kinsmen.  The  united  force  of  lonians  and  Athen- 
ians took  and  burned  SardiSy  the  capital  of  Lydia,  in  499,  but, 


,^^ 


after  a  six-years'  struggle,  the  power  of  Darius  conquered  the 
whole  sea-board  of  Ionia,  and  left  Persia  free  to  punish  the 
audacity  of  the  Athenians  in  interfering  between  the  great 
Eastern  empire  and  her  revolted  subjects.  The  exiled  Hippias 
fanned  the  flame  of  the  anger  of  Darius,  and  the  wars  between 
Persia  and  Greece  began. 

2.  The  failure  of  the  first   Persian  expedition  under  Mar- 
do' nius^  in  B.C.  492,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  Persian  in- 
the  grand  attempt  was  made  two  years  later,  after  vaeion  of 
many  of  the  Greek  islands  in  the  ^gean,  and  some     "**^*' 
of  the  states  on  the  mainland,  had  given  in  their  submission  to 
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the  envoys  of  Darius,  sent  to  demand  the  token  of  "  earth  and 
water."  The  two  great  states,  Athens  and  Sparta^  treated  the 
Persian  despot  with  contemptuous  defiance.  In  b.c.  490  a 
great  force,  under  Ddtis  and  Artapher^ nes^  was  sent  across  the 
^2gean,  and  the  fleet  landed  the  Persian  army  near  Marathon^ 
on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  with  a  view  to  an  advance  upon 
Athens. 

3.  The  details  of  the  battle  which  ensued  will  be  found  in 
Marath  n  ^^^^^  books,  and  are  excellently  given  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Creas/s  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
We  have  dealt  elsewhere  (page  3)  with  the  glory  and  import- 
ance of  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  in  which,  in  the  early  autumn 
of  B.C.  490,  an  Athenian  force  of  10,000  men,  with  600  Pla- 
taeans,  commanded  by  Miltiades  (mil-ti'a-dez),  Callim  achus, 
Themistocles  (the-mis'to-clez),  and  Aristides  (a-ris-ti'dez),  de- 
feated the  Persian  army,  100,000  strong.  The  victory,  in  its 
immediate  moral  result,  encouraged  further  resistance  to  a 
power  hitherto  deemed  invincible,  and  gave  Athens  a  position 
in  Greece  which  she  had  never  yet  held.  She  was  released 
from  fear  of  the  return 
of  her  tyrant  Hippias, 
who  fell  in  the  battle: 
her  soldiers  had  caused 
themselves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  equals  in  valour 
of  the  famous  Spartans : 
she  had  won  a  hard- 
fought  day  to  be  com- 
memorated in  painting, 
and  poetry,  and  oratory 
as  long  as  Athens  should 
endure — a  glory  to  be  enshrined  for  evermore  in  the  proud 
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hearts  of  her  free  and  patriotic  people.  The  192  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  on  the  field  enjoyed  the  privilege — unique  in 
Athenian  history — of  burial  on  the  scene  of  their  death,  and 
the  mound  raised  over  their  bodies  still  marks  the  spot.  The 
death  of  Darius  in  b.c.  485  prevented  him  from  renewing  the 
Persian  attack  on  Greek  liberties,  and  the  task  was  bequeathed 
to  his  son  Xerxes. 

4.  A  respite  of  ten  years  was  granted  to  Greece  before  she 
Themiatodea  was  again  Called  on  to  meet  Asiatic  aggression, 
and  AriBtidca.  The  leading  men  in  Athens  at  this  time  were  TTiem- 
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istodes  and  Aristides.  AristidcSy  famed  for  his  justice,  was  a 
man  of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  of  conservative  politics,  which 
caused  him  to  oppose  the  measures  of  Themistocles^  the  cham- 
pion of  the  democracy.  The  sagacious  Themistocles  foresaw 
the  need  of  a  powerful  na\7  to  resist  the  coming  onslaught  of 
Persian  power,  and  the  Athenians,  by  his  advice,  used  the 
income  derived  from  the  silver-mines  at  Lau'rium,  a  mountain 
in  Attica,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  equipping  a  fleet  of 
200  triremesy  war-galleys  propelled  by  three  banks  of  oars  on 
each  side-  While  the  great  preparations  of  Persia  went  on, 
ArisHdes  was  banished,  by  the  operation  of  ostracism,  in  b.c, 
483,  but  was  recalled  when  the  invasion  took  place.  As  the 
time  for  the  great  conflict  drew  near,  a  general  congress  of  the 
Greek  states  was  summoned  by  Athens  and  Sparta  and  held  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  At  this  national  meeting  Sparta  was 
placed,  by  the  voice  of  Greece,  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic 
league  against  Persia. 

5.  Early  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  480  Xerxes  set  out  from  Sardis 
for  Greece  with  a  host  such  as  the  world  has  never  xerxes*  inva- 
seen  gathered  before  or  since.  Allowing  for  exag-  •ion  of  Greece. 
geration,  it  seems  probable  that  it  exceeded  one  million  of  men, 
including  camp-followers,  a  throng  representing  more  than^r^ 
different  tribes  or  nations,  in  all  their  varieties  of  complexion, 
language,  dress,  and  flghting  equipment.  This  huge  force 
passed  into  Europe  by  a  double  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  marched  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  with  the  view  of  coming  down  from  the  north  upon 
Attica.  The  Persian  fleet,  of  1200  triremes  and  many  trans- 
ports, kept  its  course  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean 
Sea,  and  then  southwards,  in  communication  with  the  land- 
force. 

6.  The  Greeks  had  resolved  to  make  their  stand  at  the  Pass 
of  Thermop'yUBy  in  Eastern  Lo'cris,  a  narrow  way  Battle  of  Ther- 
between  the  eastern  spur  of  Mount  CEta  and  the  mopyi«  and 
marsh  on  the  edge  of  the  Gulf  of  Malis.  It  was  ^*^'^»*^»»- 
now  midsummer,  and  the  Olympic  games  and  a  great  Dorian 
festival  being  at  hand,  the  Greeks  had  decided  to  solemnize 
these,  in  the  hope  that  a  small  force  could  hold,  the  pass  against 
the  Persians  till  the  whole  Greek  army  was  gathered.  The 
Spartan  king,  Leonidas^  with  300  Spartans,  and  a  total  force  of 
about  7000  men,  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  position. 
For  a  whole  day's  desperate  fighting  the  Greeks  held  their 
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ground  against  the  Persians,  slaughtering  them  in  heaps,  and, 
to  the  wrath  and  astonishment  of  Xerxes,  who  sat  on  his  throne 
and  watched  the  conflict,  they  even  repulsed  the  Persian  guard, 
the  ten  thousand  "  Immortals^'  as  Oriental  vanity  named  them. 
During  the  second  day  the  Greeks  still  kept  firm,  but  on  the 
third  a  traitor  named  Ephialtes  (ef-i-al-tez),  of  accursed  memory, 
showed  Xerxes  a 
path  across  the  hills 
by  which  the  Greek 
position  could  be 
taken  in  rear.  Then 
came  the  end,  of  un- 
dying fame  for  Greek 
valour.  The  main 
Greek  force  retreat- 
ed when  the  position 
was  seen  to  be  turn- 
ed, but  Leonidasand 

•  the  survivors  of  the  300  Spartans  and  700  Thespians  charged 
desperately  into  the  thick  of  the  Persians  on  the  open  ground 
to  the  north  of  the  pass,  and  were  killed  to  the  last  man,  after 
slaying  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  and  many  Persian  nobles. 
Thus  did  the  Spartans  act  up  to  their  country's  laws,  bidding 
them  die  on  the  ground  they  occupied  rather  than  yield,  and 
the  brave  Thespians  shared  their  fate.  The  history  of  the 
world  has  nothing  finer  or  more  famous  than  this  act  of  self- 
devotion  "  for  altars  and  hearths "  against  overwhelming  force. 
The  Battle  of  Thermopylae  took  place  in  August,  b.c.  480. 

7.  The  naval  force  of  the  Greeks  was  posted  to  the  north  of 
Naval  the  island  of  Eubce'a,  and  fought  smartly,  though 
engagement,  indecisively,  against  the  superior  Persian  fleet,  about 
the  time  of  the  fight  at  Thermopylae.  ThemistocUs  was  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Greeks,  and  when  he  learned  that  the 
pass  was  carried  and  the  Persians  were  marching  on  Athens, 
he  withdrew  the  Greek  fleet  southward  to  the  Bay  of  Salamis, 
south-west  of  Attica. 

8.  Resistance  to  the  Persian  force  on  land  was  hopeless,  and 
Capture  of  Themistocles,  as  the  enemy  approached,  put  the 
Athens.  whole  population  of  Athens  on  shipboard,  trans- 
ported them  to  Salamis  and  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  prepared 
to  encounter  the  enemy's  fleet  again.  The  Persian  army  oc- 
cupied and  burnt  Athens;  and  by  this  time  the  Persian  fleet, 
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after  severe  losses  by  storms  off  the  coast  of  Euboea,  was  face 
to  face  with  the  Greek  ships  near  Salamis. 

9.  The  Greek  fleet  numbered  about  350  vessels,  of  which 
nearly  200  belonged  to  Athens,  to  encounter  three  Battle  of 
times  the  number  on  the  Persian  side.  On  the  Saiamis. 
shore  of  Attica  sat  Xerxes  to  watch  the  result  The  Persian 
ships,  crowded  in  a  narrow  sea,  could  not  manoeuvre,  and  the 
skill  of  the  Greek  sailors  in  rowing  and  steering  made  the 
victory,  won  by  "  ramming  "  the  enemy,  easy  and  complete  for 
the  inferior  force.  The  Persians  were  routed  with  the  loss  of 
over  200  ships.  The  battie  of  Salamis  occurred  in  September, 
blc  480. 

10.  The  Oriental  vanity  and  overweening  confidence  of 
Xerxes  were  beaten  down  by  this  disaster,  and  the  pught  of 
sea  being  closed  to  him,  he  made  his  way  back  to  xerxea. 
Persia  by  the  land-route  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scene  of 
an  anticipated  triumph  over  his  hereditary  foes.  He  quitted 
Greece  in  October,  leaving  his  general  Mardonius  behind  him, 
with  a  force  of  300,000  men,  to  winter  in  Thessaly,  and  prosecute 
the  war  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year. 

11.  Early  in  b.c.  479  Mardonius  marched  through  Boeotia 
(be-o'she-a)  into  Attica  and  retook  Athens,  again  Battle  of 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  and  again  burnt  by  Pi»t«a. 
the  Persians.  He  then  returned  into  Boeotia,  and  in  September 
was  fought  the  great,  final,  and  decisive  battle  oi  Plata! a.  There 
an  army  of  70,000  Greeks  thoroughly  defeated  the  Persian  host. 
The  Athenians  and  their  allies  were  commanded  by  Aristides; 
and  the  Spartans,  with  their  confederates,  were  under  the 
Spartan  prince  Pausdnias^  who  also  held  the  command-in-chief. 
The  Greeks  slaughtered  the  Persians  like  sheep,  and  stormed 
their  camp,  in  which  was  taken  a  great  and  magnificent  booty, 
displa3ring  in  a  striking  form  Oriental  wealth  and  luxury.  From 
part  of  the  plunder  the  Greeks  fashioned  a  golden  offering  for 
the  Delphian  Apollo,  supported  by  a  three-headed  brazen 
serpent,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople. 

12.  The  Persian  fleet  had  retreated,  after  Salamis,  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  autumn  of  b.c.  479  a  combined  Battle  of 
naval  and  military  force  of  Spartans,  Athenians,  MycUe. 
and  their  allies  encountered  them  on  the  coast  of  Ionia.  On 
the  very  same  day  as  Plataea,  in  September,  the  Persians  were 
defeated,  both  by  land  and  sea,  at  and  off  Mt  Mycale  (myc'a-le), 
opposite  the  island  of  Samos. 
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13.  Thermopylae  SalamiSy  Plataa^  Mycale — ^these  four  glorious 
Results  of  conflicts  had  decided,  and  for  ever,  the  contest  ba- 
the Persian  twecn  Asiatic  despotism  and  Greek  freedom,  the 
invasion.  j^^  ^^^  ^j^^  "W^sX^  the  old  civilization  and  the  new; 
between  darkness  and  light,  between  self-indulgence  and  self- 
culture,  between  effete  Orientalism  and  the  magnificent  pos- 
sibilities of  a  future  reserved  now  for  Athens,  Europe,  and  the 
world.  At  ThemiopylcB  the  Greeks  had  shown  matchless, 
though  for  the  moment  ineffective  heroism;  at  Saiamis  they 
had  won  the  mastery  of  the  sea;  at  Flataa  and  MycaU  they  had 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  forces  of  the  foe  that  should 
nevermore  attempt  to  meddle,  uninvited,  with  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  To  Athens,  the  chief  victor  at  Saiamis — to  Athens 
and  to  Themistocles,  the  great  leader  who  had  abandoned  a 
city  to  save  a  world,  the  chief  thanks  were  due,  and  they  have 
been  amply  paid  by  posterity.  The  immediate  consequences 
were  that  within  two  years  from  Saiamis  and  Plateea  the 
Persians  were  driven  from  all  the  points  held  by  them  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  ^Egean,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states 
of  Greece  had  ranged  themselves  under  the  general  leadership 
of  Athens. 

II.-THE  AQB  OF  PERICLES. 

14.  The  half-century  following  the  battle  of  Saiamis  (b.c. 
Character  480-430)  forms  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Athenian 
andinfluenca  history,  and  one  of  the  greatest  eras  in  the  history 
of  Pendca.  ^^  ^^  world.  About  B.C.  470  the  illustrious  man 
who  gives  his  name  to  this  age  began  to  be  distinguished  in 
Athenian  politics  as  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  In  the 
constitution  of  Athens  a  wide  scope  was  given  for  the  develop- 
ment of  great  political  characters,  because  the  system  not  only 
allowed  die  display  of  a  man's  powers,  but  summoned  every 
man  to  use  those  powers  for  the  general  welfare.  At  the  same 
time,  no  member  of  the  community  could  obtain  influence  unless 
he  had  the  means  of  satisfying  the  intellect,  taste,  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  excitable  and  volatile  feelings,  of  a  highly  cultivated 
people.  Such  a  man,  in  an  eminent  degree,  was  Pericles  (p€'- 
ri-clez).  From  the  grandeur  of  his  personality  he  has  been 
called  "  the  Zeus  of  the  human  Pantheon  of  Athens."  His 
stature  was  majestic,  his  aspect  stern,  his  voice  sweet,  his  man- 
ners reserved,  his  courtesy  princely,  his  self-possession  imperturb- 
able, his  oratory  studied,  measured,  overpowering  in  its  awful 
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splendour  and  effect  For  over  thirty  years  (b.c.  461  to  429) 
this  great  man  swayed  the  policy  of  Athens  with  an  influence 
and  authority  derived  from  his  personal  character,  and  the  im- 
pression which  he  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens 
diat  he  was  a  thoroughly  noble  man,  exclusively  intent  upon 
the  weal  of  the  state,  and  superior  to  all  around  him  in  native 
genius  and  acquired  knowledge. 

15.  After  the  fall  of  the  sagacious,  subtle,  prompt,  energetic, 
and  resourceful  ThemistocleSy  banished  by  ostracism 

in  B.C.  469  at  the  instance  of  the  aristocratic  party  "**  * 
in  Athens,  the  wealthy,  able,  and  popular  Cfmon  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  In  b.c.  466  he  gained  a  great  victory,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  over  the  Persians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eurym'edon,  in  Pamphylia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  part  of  the  value  of  the  plunder  taken  was  devoted  to  the 
adornment,  with  splendid  porticoes,  groves,  and  gardens,  of  the 
city  of  Athens,  which  Themistocles  had  rebuilt  and  fortified. 
Cimon  spent  large  sums  of  his  own  on  the  city,  and  under  his 
direction  the  defences  of  the  famous  Acrop'olis  (the  citadel  of 
Athens)  were  completed.  He  was  the  son  of  Miltiades,  the 
victor  of  Marathon.  In  b.c.  461  the  democratic  party  at  Athens 
banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism^  and  Pericles^  who  had  been 
for  some  years  his  rival,  came  to  the  front 

16.  To  strengthen  the  power  of  the  democracy  Pericles  had 
caused  his  partisan,  Epfdaltes  (ef-i-al'tez),  to  bring  Achievemenu 
forward  a  measure,  which  was  carried,  for  abridging  ^^  Pericles. 
the  power  of  the  aristocratic  stronghold,  the  court  oiAreopaguSy 
by  withdrawing  certain  causes  from  its  jurisdiction.  This  was 
severely  felt  by  the  oligarchy,  and  henceforward,  on  the  fall  of 
Cimon,  the  power  of  Pericles  was  paramount  at  Athens.  He 
had  already  gained  popular  favour  by  an  enactment  that  the 
citizens  should  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of 
admission  to  theatrical  performances,  and  also  payment  for 
attendance  as  jurors  in  the  courts  before  described,  and  for 
service  as  soldiers.  He  gave  especial  attention  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Athenian  navy,  and  to  him  is  due,  in  the  largest 
measure,  the  adornment  of  Athens  with  those  triumphs  of 
sculpture,  those  eternal  monuments  of  architecture,  whose  re- 
mains astonish  posterity,  and  have  made  Grecian  art  famous  in 
all  afler-ages  of  the  world.  Pericles  was  at  once  a  statesman, 
a  general,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  He 
recovered  for  Athens  (b.c.  445)  the  revolted  island  of  Euboea; 
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he  was  the  friend  of  the  great  sculptor  Phi'dias,  and  in  his  age 
the  great  dramatic  compositions  of  Sophocles  (sofo-clez)  were 
presented  on  the  Athenian  stage. 

17.  The  development  of  Athenian  intellect  at  this  time  is. 
Causes  of  indeed,  astonishing,  and  unequalled  in  the  history 
Athenian  ex-  of  the  world  as  the  display  of  a  possession  belong- 
ceiience.  -^^^^  |^  ^  measure,  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in 
a  state.  In  the  Ecclesia^  or  popular  assembly,  the  men  of  Athens 
met  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  the  highest  importance  and 


The  Parthenon— restored. 


of  the  most  varied  interest.  The  number  of  their  war-ships,  the 
appointments  of  a  stage-play,  the  reception  of  ambassadors,  the 
erection  of  new  temples,  all  these  and  many  other  matters — in- 
trusted in  modern  times  to  committees  and  to  boards  com- 
posed of  men  of  special  knowledge,  to  elected  parliaments,  to 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  to  private  enterprise  and  professional 
skill — were  discussed  and  decided,  in  that  wonderful  democracy 
of  Athens,  by  those  who,  with  us,  are  privileged  only  to  drop  a 
voting-paper  into  the  ballot-box  at  an  election.  Thus  taking  "a 
lively  and  unceasing  interest  in  all  that  arouses  the  mind,  or 
elevates  the  passions,  or  refines  the  taste;  supreme  arbiters  of 
the  art  of  the  sculptor,  as  of  the  science  of  the  lawgiver ;  judges 
and  rewarders  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet,  as  of  the  success- 
ful negotiator  or  the  prosperous  soldier;  we  see  at  once  the  all- 
accomplished,  all-versatile  genius  of  the  nation,  and  w^e  behold 
in  the  same  glance  the  effect  and  the  cause:  everything  being 
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refeired  to  the  people,  the  people  learned  to  judge  of  every- 
thing- .  .  .  They  had  no  need  of  formal  education.  Their 
whole  life  was  one  school.  The  very  faults  of  their  assembly, 
in  its  proneness  to  be  seduced  by  extraordinary  eloquence, 
aroused  the  emulation  of  the  orator,  and  kept  constantly  awake 
the  imagination  of  the  audience.  An  Athenian  was,  by  the 
necessity  of  birth,  what  Milton  dreamt  that  man  could  only 
become  by  the  labours  of  completest  education — ^in  peace  a 
legislator,  in  war  a  soldier — ^in  all  times,  on  all  occasions,  acute 
to  judge  and  resolute  to  act  All  things  that  can  inspire  the 
thoughts  or  delight  the  hours  of  leisure  were  for  the  people. 
Theirs  were  the  portico  and  the  school  of  philosophy — theirs 
the  theatre,  the  gardens,  and  the  baths;  they  were  not,  as  in 
Sparta,  the  tools  of  the  state — they  were  the  state  1  Lycurgus 
made  machines,  and  Solon  men. 

18.  In  Sparta  the  machine  was  to  be  wound  up  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  fixed  principle;  it  could  not  dine  as  it  Athens  and 
pleased — it  was  not  permitted  to  seek  its  partner  Sparta  con- 
save  by  stealth  and  in  the  dark;  its  children  were  *^"*****- 
not  its  own — even  itself  had  no  property  in  self.  Sparta  incor- 
porated under  the  name  of  freedom  ...  the  most  griev- 
ous and  the  most  frivolous  vexations  of  slavery.  And  there- 
fore was  it  that  Lacedaemon  flourished  and  decayed,  bequeath- 
ing to  fame  men  only  noted  for  hardy  valour,  fanatical  patriot- 
ism, and  profound  but  dishonourable  craft — attracting,  indeed, 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  but  advancing  no  claim  to  its  grati- 
tude, and  contributing  no  single  addition  to  its  intellectual 
stores.  But  in  Athens  the  true  blessing  of  freedom  was  rightly 
placed  in  the  opinions  and  the  soul.  Thought  was  the  common 
heritage,  which  every  man  might  cultivate  at  his  will.  This 
unshackled  liberty  had  its  convulsions  and  its  excesses,  but, 
producing,  as  it  did,  unceasing  emulation  and  unbounded  com- 
petition— an  incentive  to  every  effort,  a  tribunal  to  every  claim 
— it  broke  into  philosophy  with  the  one,  into  poetry  with  the 
other,  into  the  enei^  and  splendour  of  unexampled  intelligence 
with  all.  Looking  round  us  at  this  hour,  more  than  four-and- 
twenty  centuries  after  the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution— we  yet  behold,  in  the  labours  of  the  student,  in  the 
dreams  of  the  poet,  in  the  aspirations  of  the  artist,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  legislator,  the  imperishable  blessings  which 
we  derive  from  the  liberties  of  Athens  and  the  institutions  of 
SoloiL      The   life  of  Athens  became  extinct,   but  her  soul 
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transfused    itself,   immortal    and    immortalizing,   through  the 
world."  ^ 

19.  Athens  had  first  acquired  ascendency  by  her  achieve- 

ments  as  one  of  the  champions  of  Greece  against 
of Athensand  Persia,  and  her  maritime  power  gave  her  command 
Sparta  ^  **^      ^^  ^'^  islands  of  the  -^gean,  containing  the  allies 

whom  she  transformed  by  degrees  into  subjects. 
In  B.c.  461  the  treasury  of  the  confederacy  (to  which  the  aUies 
paid  tribute,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force  against 
Persia)  was  transferred  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  she  then, 
with  full  command  of  the  joint  purse,  pursued  her  policy  of 
aggrandizement  in  the  ^gean.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta  was 
aroused,  and  in  b.c  457  and  456  fighting  occurred  in  Bceo'tia 
between  the  forces  of  Sparta  with  her  Boeotian  allies,  and  the 
Athenian  army.  Athens,  on  the  whole,  prevailed  in  this  con- 
test, and  most  of  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians  joined  the  Athen- 
ian confederacy.  In  447  the  aristocratical  party  in  Bceotia  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  Athenian  troops,  after  a  defeat,  were 
withdrawn.  From  time  to  time  states  subject  to  Athens  re- 
volted and  were  reduced,  as  Euboea  in  b.c.  444  and  Samos  in 
440.  All  this  tended  to  produce  the  conflict  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  with  their  respective  allies  ranged  on  their  sides, 
known  as  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  had  so  disastrous  an 
effect  on  the  fortunes  of  Greece. 

III.  THE    PELOPONNESIAN   WAR. 

20.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  was 
Causes  of  the  ^  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  (cor-cy'ra), 
Peioponne-  the  large  island  (now  Corfu)  west  of  Epi'rus.  The 
sian  War.  Athenians  interfered  on  the  side  of  the  Corcyraeans, 
the  Spartans  took  up  the  cause  of  Corinth;  and  in  b.c.  431  the 
long-impending  struggle  came  on.  The  real  causes  of  the  war 
were  the  discontent  of  the  allies  of  Athens  with  her  arbitrary 
treatment :  the  rivabry  of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  Ionian 
states,  headed  by  Athens,  with  the  aristocratic  spirit  in  the 
Dorian  states,  of  which  Sparta  was  the  champion:  and  the 
jealousy — deep-seated,  long-brooding,  at  last  irrepressible — 
existing  between  the  two  great  powers — ^Athens  and  Sparta — of 
the  Greek  world.  The  strength  of  the  lonians  was  mainly  on 
the  sea,  of  the  Dorian  states  in  their  land  forces. 

*  Bulwer*s  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens, 
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21.  The  allies  of  Athens  were: — nearly  all  the  islands  of  the 
.^ean  Sea,  with  Corcyra  and  Zacynthus  (za-cyn'-  ^yjj^,  ^^ 
thus)  to  the  west;  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  Athens  and 
of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Plataea  ^p*'^* 
and  a  few  other  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Greece.     With  Sparta 
were: — all  the  Peloponnesus  (except  Acha'ia  and  Argos,  which 
held  aloof),  Lo'cris,  Pho'cis,  Meg'ara,  and  Boeo'tia,  the  island  of 
Leucas  and  a  few  cities  in  north-western  Greece.     The  contest 
lasted,  with  a  short  interval,  for  twenty-seven  years — ^from  ac. 
431  to  404,  and  ended  in  a  general  weakening  of  Greece,  and 
in  the  absolute  loss  of  the  Athenian  supremacy.     The  gain  to 
the  world  was  the  noble  work  of  the  historian  Thucydides  (thu- 
cyd'i-dez),  in  which  he  has  described,  with  masterly  power  and 
fidelity,  the  changeful  course  of  the  struggle  which  he  wit- 
nessed. 

22.  During  the  first  period — ten  years,  from  b.c.  431  to  421 — 
success  was,  on  the  whole,  evenly  balanced.  The  pj^^  Period 
Athenians  lost  their  great  leader,  Pericles,  in  b.c.  of  War,  b.c. 
429,  carried  off  by  the  plague  which  then  ravaged  ^3*"^** 
Athens.  The  Spartan  army,  which  the  Athenians  could  not 
cope  with  in  the  open  fiel^  regularly  invaded  and  devastated 
Attica;  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  the  Spartans  could  not  rival, 
regularly  made  descents  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  colonies  and  allies  of  Athens 
in  the  -^gean,  and  in  conveying  troops  to  assailable  points  on 
the  mainland,  wherever  the  cause  of  Sparta  was  favoured. 

23.  After  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  people  of  Athens  gave 
their  confidence  to  unworthy  demagogues,  of  whom  gr^ajdas 
the  most  notorious  was  Cle'on,  The  chief  generals  Aicibiades. 
on  the  Athenian  side  were  Demosthetus  (de-mos'-  *<^» '«****"• 
the-nez)  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great  orator  of 
a  later  time)  and  Ni'cias;  the  chief  on  the  Spartan  side  was  the 
famous  Bras' idas,  who  had  much  success  against  the  Athenian 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Before  the  end  of  this  period 
the  brilliant  Alcibiades  (al-ci-bi'a-dez)  began  to  display  his  powers 
as  a  statesman  at  Athens.  In  ac.  422  a  battle  near  Ampkip'- 
olisy  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Athen- 
ians, and  the  deaths  of  Cleon  and  of  Brasidas,  the  latter  an 
irreparable  loss  to  Sparta.  On  the  death  of  Cleon,  the  mild 
and  cautious  Nicias  became  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  at 
Athens.  His  efforts  for  peace  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  b.c.  42 1.      ,,^,  ,^ ^ooglc 
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24.  The  complaints  of  bad  faith  as  to  keeping  the  tenns  of 
Second  Pe-  ^^^e,  and  the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  each  other 
riod  of  War,  felt  by  Sparta  and  Athens,  soon  led  to  a  renewal  of 
B.C.  41^^13.  hostilities,  instigated  by  the  chief  Athenian  states- 
man, Alcibi'ades.  Nothing  decisive  occurred  until  the  Athe- 
nians, turning  their  attention  westwards,  resolved  to  send  an 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  the  great  Dorian  settlement  in 
Sicily,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  that  fertile  and  wealthy 
island,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  great  dominion  in  the  west 
Athens,  the  great  repeller  of  Eastern  invasion,  appeared  now 
as  the  assailant  of  others.  She  had  become  the  mistress  of  the 
sea,  and  was  hoping  now  to  gain  possession  of  such  sway  in 
the  Mediterranean  from  end  to  end  as  might  enable  her,  with 
the  resources  of  Sicily  and  of  Magna  Grcecia  at  command,  to 
crush  Sparta  and  become  the  foremost  power  of  the  world. 

25.  It  was  in  the  year  b.c.  415  that  Athens  entered  on  this 
Failure  of       ^^^  enterprise  for  con- 
siciiian  ex-      quest,  which  was  to  bring 

pedition.  j^gj.    ^Q    j.yj^   ^    ^    ^^^^ 

holding  a  great  place  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  A  powerful 
expedition  sailed  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  under  the  command  of 
Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  With  suicidal 
folly,  the  Athenians  recalled,  on  a 
fanatical  and  probably  false  charge 
of  insult  to  the  national  religion,  the 
one  man — Alcibiades — who  might 
have  made  the  great  effort  succeed. 
He  fled  to  Sparta,  and  by  his  assist- 
ance and  advice  there  given  contri- 
buted much  to  the  downfall  of  his 
country.  The  Spartans,  in  b.c.  414, 
sent  a  brave,  politic,  and  skilful  man 
named  Gylippus  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  at  Syracuse;  and 
Nicias,  a  weak,  overcautious,  and  ir- 
resolute general,  was  completely  over- 
matched. After  Athenian  repulses  at  Syracuse,  the  Athenians 
made  a  grand  effort,  and  in  B.C.  413  sent  out  a  second  powerful 
armament  of  ships  and  men,  commanded  by  Demos* thenes  and 
Eurym'edon,     It  was  the  last  throw  of  ^J^h^p^j^j^he  empire 
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of  the  world,  and  it  was  decisively  and  irretrievably  lost.  In  a 
grand  land-fight,  and  in  a  series  of  sea-encounters,  in  which  the 
Syracusan  confederate  force  of  galleys  was  headed  by  the 
Corinthian  squadron,  ably  led,  the  Athenian  military  and  naval 
force  was  utterly  vanquished;  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were 
taken  and  killed;  the  whole  expedition,  to  the  last  ship  and 
man,  was  annihilated. 

26.  Henceforward  Athens  could  only  fight,  not  for  conquest, 
but  for  her  life  as  a  great  independent  state  of  Greece.     In 


The  Areopagus  or  Mars'  Hill,  and  Acropolis,  Athens. 

RC  412  many  of  her  allies  or  subject  states  revolted,  including 
the  wealthy  Mile'tus^  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ^j^.^^  ^^^ 
and  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Rhodes.  Sparta  now  last  period, 
formed  an  alliance  with  Persia,  and  used  Eastern  ^•C-4X3-4<h- 
gold  to  furnish  ships  and  mercenary  soldiers  against  Athens. 
Akibiades  had  quarrelled  with  the  Spartans,  and,  rejoining  his 
country's  side,  conducted  the  war  for  Athens,  in  some  of  its 
closing  years,  with  brilliant  success.  In  b.c.  411  a  revolution 
took  place  at  Athens  which  really  amounted  to  a  sweeping  away 
of  the  old  democratic  constitution  of  Solon,  and  the  substitution 
of  an  oligarchical  faction  in  power. 

27.  The  war  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Asia  Minor,  where  Alci- 
biades  and  others  defeated  the  Spartans  and  theij^^pi^feytend 
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and  sea;  but  in  b.c.  405  the  tide  of  success  for  Athens  turned  again, 
Downfall  of  and  the  Athenian  fleet  was  captured  by  the  Spartan 
Athens.  admiral  Lysan'der^  at  the  so-called  battle  of  ^gos- 

potami  (e-gos-pot'a-mi)  in  the  Hellespont,  the  Athenian  galleys 
being  seized,  by  surprise,  on  the  beach,  where  they  had  been 
carelessly  left  by  the  crews  with  an  insufficient  guard.  In  b.c  404 
Athens,  blockaded  by  the  Spartans  both  by  land  and  sea,  surren- 
dered to  Lysander  after  a  four  months'  siege,  and  the  war  ended 
in  the  downfall  of  Athens,  and  the  formal  abolition  of  the  great 
Athenian  democracy,  seventy-six  years  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  which  had  given  to  Athens  her  place  of  pride  and  power. 

28.  Henceforward  Athens  was  a  subordinate  power  in  Greece; 
Result  of  Sparta  was,  for  a  time,  supreme;  a  Spartan  garrison 
Peioponne-  held  the  Acropolis;  Alcibiades,  who  might  have 
sian  war.      restored  Athens,  was  assassinated  in  Persia  through 

the  influence  of  Lysander;  and  though,  after  a  brief  period  of 
rule  by  the  Thirty  TyrantSy  set  up  by  Lysander,  a  counter  re- 
volution restored,  in  part,  the  constitution  of  Solon,  the  political 
greatness  of  Athens  had  departed,  and  there  remained  for  her 
only  her  undying  empire  in  art  ohilosophy,  and  literature. 

IV.    PERIOD    OP    SPARTAN    AND    THEBAN    SUPREMACY. 

29.  Sparta^  on  the  decline  of  Athenian  power,  became  the 
Spartan  leading  state  in  Greece,  and  held  that  position  for 
supremacy,  thirty-four  years,  from  the  capture  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  at  ^gospotami  (b.c.  405)  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
army  at  Leuctra  by  the  Thebans  (b.c.  371).  This  period  was 
one  of  warfare  carried  on  by  the  Spartans  with  the  Persians  in 
Asia  Minor  (b.c.  399-395);  with  a  confederacy  against  Sparta, 
composed  of  Corinth,  Atfiens,  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Thessaly 
(394-387);  and  with  Thebes,  as  she  rose  in  strength  under 
Pelop'idas  and  Epaminon'das  (378-362).  During  this  time  we 
find  both  Sparta  and  Athens  intriguing  with  the  old  enemy, 
Persia,  in  order  to  obtain  her  aid,  for  Greeks  against  Greeks, 
in  their  international  contests — so  low  had  Greece  fallen,  so 
devoid  of  national  spirit  had  she  become,  since  the  days  of 
Salamis  and  Plataea.  The  chief  incidents  of  the  first  part  of 
the  period  are  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  the  above-named 
confederacy  at  Corone'a  in  Bceotia  by  the  Spartan  king  Ages- 
ilaus  (a-jes-i-la'us)  (b.c.  394);  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan  fleet 
at  Cnidus  (ni'dus)  in  Asia  Minor  (coast  of  Ca'ria)  by  a  com- 
bined Persian  and  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  (b.c.  394);  and 
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the  disgraceful  Peace  of  Antatddas  (the  Lacedaemonian  general 
who  arranged  it),  concluded  in  b.c.  387. 

30.  By  this  treaty  of  peace  (which  Sparta  brought  about  in 
order  to  break  up  the  alliance  between  Athens  and  Treaty  of 
Persia)  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  island  ^ntaicidas. 
of  Cyprus,  were  given  up  to  the  Persian  king;  the  Athenians 
were  to  keep  only  the  islands  of  Scyros  (si'ros),  Imbros,  and 
Lemnos,  and  all  the  other  Greek  states  were  to  be  independent 
both  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Greek  disunion  had  thus  brought 
it  to  pass  that  the  Oriental  enemy  over  whom,  a  century  before, 
Greece  had  so  gloriously  triumphed,  was  dictating  terms  of 
settlement  in  Greek  domestic  strife. 

31.  The  power  that  the  Spartans  had  acquired  among  the 
Greek  states  was  abused  by  them  quite  as  much  warbetween 
as  the  Athenians  had  ever  abused  theirs;  and  Thebes  and 
thus  they  had  quickly  aroused  the  hatred  and  ®p"^- 
jealousy  of  the  other  states.  Their  interference  in  the  internal 
aflfairs  of  Thebes  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  states,  which 
speedily  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Sparta,  and  the  downfall 
ctf  her  supremacy.  The  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in 
the  second  part  of  this  period,  began  in  b.c.  378.  Thebes^  long 
undistinguished  (since  the  death  of  the  great  poet  Pindar 
about  B.C  440)  in  purely  intellectual  matters,  had  been  giving 
great  attention  to  warlike  training,  evolutions,  and  tactics, 
and  in  her  two  great  statesmen  and  soldiers,  Pelop'idas  and 
Epaminan'daSy  she  had  found  the  men  to  direct  her  newly 
acquired  powers  to  successful  achievements  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Epaminondas  is  one  of  the  greatest  characters  in 
Grecian  history.  He  made  Thebes  great,  and,  with  his  death, 
Theban  greatness  died.  A  most  skilful  general  and  a  good 
man,  he  was  well  supported  by  his  close  friend  Pelopidas,  who 
was  in  all  ways  worthy  of  the  association  of  their  names  in  re- 
counting the  brief  glory  of  Theban  history.  Athens  joined 
Thebes  in  the  contest,  and  the  doings  of  her  fleet  revived  the 
memory  of  her  old  renown,  and  gave  back  to  her  for  a  time  her 
supremacy  over  the  maritime  states  of  Greece. 

32.  In  B.C.  376  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Chabrias  (ka'bri-as), 
severely  defeated  the   Lacedaemonian  ofi*  Naxos,      Battle  of 
In  B.C  371  the  Spartan  (or  Lacedaemonian)  army     ^euctra. 
invaded  Boeotia,  and  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Thebans, 
under  Epaminondas  and   Pelopidas,   at   the  great  battle  of 
l^uctra.    The  moral  influence  of  this  victory  was  very  CTeat:  ^ 
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the  name  for  invincibility,  so  long  possessed  by  Sparta,  passed 
away  from  her,  and  henceforward  she  held  but  a  secondary 
position  amongst  the  states  of  Greece. 

33.  The  victorious  Thebans  now  invaded  PeloponnesuSj 
Theban  formed  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Arcadia, 
supremacy,  and  warred  against  Sparta  with  success  enough  to 
B.C.  371-361.  render  Messe'nia  independent  in  B.C.  369,  after  she 
had  been  under  Spartan  domination  for  350  years.  In  367 
Sparta  had  some  success  against  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Messenia, 
and  in  364  the  Thebans  lost  Pelopidas,  killed  in  action  in 
Thessaly.  In  362  Epaminondas,  with  a  Theban  army,  in- 
vaded Peloponnesus,  and  gained  his  great  victory  at  Man- 
Hnkay  in  Arcadia,  over  the  Spartan  army,  dying  gloriously  of 
a  wound  when  the  battle  was  won.  In  b.c.  361  a  general  i>eace 
was  made,  when  Greece  was  for  the  time  exhausted  by  inter- 
national fighting;  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  came  to  an  end 
with  the  loss  of  Epaminondas,  and  as  Greece  proper,  politically 
corrupt  and  greatly  weakened  by  long  warfare,  declined  in 
moral  and  military  strength,  a  new  era  began  with  the  accession 
of  Philip  II.  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  b.c.  359. 

V.  RISE  OF  MACBDON. 

34.  Macedonia^  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  was  not  considered 
Macedonia  ^^  ^^  Hellenes  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  though  some 
by  whom  *  connection  in  point  of  race  undoubtedly  existed 
peopled.       'pi^g   people    Seem    to    have    been   composed    of 

Thracians  and  Illyrians  >*dth  a  large  mixture  of  Dorian  settlers 
amongst  them.  The  country  had  no  political  importance  till 
the  time  of  Philip.  The  line  of  Macedonian  kings  claimed  to 
be  of  Hellenic  descent,  and  Greek  civilization  had  been  culti- 
vated by  some  of  them. 

35.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  prince  of  great  ability,  educated 
Philip  of  at  Thebes  during  the  time  of  Theban  supremacy, 
Macedon.     ^nd  trained  in  war  by  Epaminondas,  on  whose 

tactics  he  founded  his  famous  invention,  the  *^  Macedonian 
phalanx."  He  was  a  master  of  the  Greek  language,  and  a  dili- 
gent and  acute  observer,  for  future  use,  of  the  condition  of 
Greece  and  of  the  character  of  the  degenerate  politicians  of 
Athens.  His  fame  has  been  overshadowed  by  that  of  his  illus- 
trious son,  but  he  made  Macedonia  the  leading  power  in  Greece, 
and  gave  Alexander  the  basis  for  his  great  achievements.  He 
was  a  man  of  unscrupulous  character,  determined  will,  prompt 
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action,  and  patient  purpose;  and  when  he  became  King  of 
Macedon  in  ac.  359  he  had  formed  the  plan  of  making  his 
country  supreme  in  the  Hellenic  world,  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Thebes  had  successively  been.  Into  the  details  of  his  career 
we  have  no  space  to  enter.  He  partly  bought  and  partly  fought 
his  way  to  the  end  he  had  in  view,  bribing  the  Greek  politicians 
to  further  his  designs  in  their  respective  cities,  and  wielding  the 
phalanx  with  irresistible  effect,  when  force,  instead  of  fraud,  was  the 
weapon  to  be  employed.    The  folly  of  the  Greeks  assisted  Philip. 

36.  From  B.a  356  to  b.c.  346  a  war  called  the  Fhodan  or 
First  Soared  War  was  waged  between  the  Thebans  First  Sacrcd 
and  the  Phocians,  with  allies  on  each  side,  the  ^*''- 
origin  of  the  war  being  a  dispute  about  a  bit  of  ground  devoted 
for  religious  reasons  to  lying  perpetually  fallow.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  Philip  of  Macedon  was  called  in  to  settle  matters, 
and  his  ambition  had  secured  a  firm  foothold  in  Greece.  He 
possessed  himself  by  force  of  the  Athenian  cities  of  Amphip'- 
olisj  Fydna^  Fotida'a,  and  Olynthus,  being  vigorously  opposed 
throughout  by  the  great  Athenian  orator  and  patriot  Demosthenes, 
who  strove  to  rouse  his  countrymen  against  Philip's  dangerous 
encroachments,  in  the  famous  speeches  known  as  the  Olynthiac 
and  Fkilippic  orations. 

37.  The  political  career  of  this  great  man  extends  from  about 
R.C.  355-322,  and  was  marked  by  patriotic  fervour  Demosthenes 
and  matchless  eloquence.  In  338  he  brought  Batt°e*Jf*^* 
about  an  alliance  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  ch«ronea. 
their  armies  met  that  of  Philip  on  the  fatal  field  of  Chceronea 
(ke-ro-ne  a)  in  Boeotia.  There  Greek  independence  perished — 
sapped  by  Greek  folly,  selfishness,  and  sloth, — overthrown  by 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  Philip's  warlike  skill.  This  re- 
nowned military  formation  consisted  of  men  ranged  sixteen 
deep,  armed  with  a  pike  extending  eighteen  feet  in  front  of  the 
soldier  when  it  was  held  ready  for  action,  and  clad  in  the  usual 
defensive  armour.  It  thus  presented  a  weighty  mass,  bristling 
with  deadly  points,  to  the  onslaught  of  the  foe. 

38.  The  battle  of  Charonea,  fought  in  b.c.  338,  closes  the 
third  period  of  Greek  history.  Philip  had  already  close  of  Third 
formed  and  taken  some  steps  towards  carrying  out  **«"<»<>• 

the  design  of  subjugating  the  Persian  empire.  This  task  was 
left  for  his  son  Alexander  to  undertake,  as  Philip  was  killed  by 
an  assassin  in  b.c.  336.  At  a  congress  held  at  Corinth,  after 
Chaeronea,  Philip  had  been  appointed,  by  th^Aroice^of^jijk*  ' 
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Greece  (save  Sparta),  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  con- 
federate forces  against  Persia,  and  Alexander  naturally  succeeded 
to  the  enterprise  on  becoming  monarch  of  Macedon. 


CHAPTER  V. 
HISTORY    OF    THE    FOURTH    PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  GREECE  BY  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON  TO  THE 
ROMAN  CONQUEST.  B.C.  338-146. 

X.  CAREER  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

1.  In  Alexander  of  Macedon  we  come  to  one  of  the 
Alexander  supremely  great  men  who  have  been  called  ^^tiforld- 
the  Great,     historical^^  because  of  the  great  influence  which  their 

achievements  have  exercised  upon  the  world  as  they  found  it, 
and  have  continued  to  exert  long  after  they  had  passed  away. 
Such  men  have  ever  been  the  mark  of  that  envy  which  is  vexed 
at  what  is  transcendently  great,  and  so  strives  to  depreciate  it, 
and  to  find  some  flaw  in  it.  To  this  envy,  or  to  sheer  stupidity, 
we  must  attribute  the  judgment  of  those  who  have  talked  of 
Alexander  as  "Macedonia's  madman,"  and  have  assigned  his 
doings  on  the  theatre  of  the  world's  history  to  a  "morbid 
craving  for  conquest,"  as  it  is  termed,  without  regard  to  the 
great  and  beneficent  aims  which  he,  and  such  as  he,  have  in 
part  consciously  pursued,  and,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  effectively 
attained.  The  true  fame  of  the  great  Alexander  has  been 
amply  vindicated  by  great  writers,  capable  of  estimating  him  at 
his  proper  value.  Of  him  the  historian  Arnold  writes  that  "  far 
unlike  the  transient  whirlwinds  of  Asiatic  warfare,  the  advance 
of  the  Macedonian  leader  was  no  less  deliberate  than  rapid;  at 
every  step  the  Greek  power  took  root,  and  the  language  and  the 
civilization  of  Greece  were  planted  from  the  shores  of  the 
^gean  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  .  .  . 
to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile;  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  and  in  their  effects  to  endure  for  ever." 

2.  The  conqueror  who  was  educated  by  Aristotle,  the  most  ' 
Alexander's     intellectual  man  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most 
character  and  intellectual  men  of  all  time,  was  not  only  a  soldier 
abilities.         q£-  consummate  ability,  but  a  statesman  of  grand  and 
comprehensive  ideas,  as  displayed  in  his  schemes  of  commerce. 
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and  of  culture,  and  of  the  union  of  the  nations  into  a  great  empire 
contenninous  with  the  known  and  civilized  world.  Of  his  mili- 
tary abilities  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Napoleon  "  selected  Alex- 
ander as  one  of  the  seven  greatest  generals  whose  noble  deeds 
history  has  handed  down  to  us,  and  from  the  study  of  whose 
campaigns  the  principles  of  war  are  to  be  learned."  He  is  cele- 
brated in  Grecian  history  as  being,  next  to  Pericles,  the  most 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and,  in  short,  there  was  no  depart- 
ment in  which  the  greatness  of  his  character,  either  in  personal 
achievement  or  in  his  appreciation  of  others,  was  not  shown 
forth  for  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

3-  Alexandei^s  exploits  were  all  performed  in  the  short  space 
of  thirteen  years,  his  rule  lasting  from  b.c.  336-323.  Acceswon  of 
Coming  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  at  the  age  of  Alexander. 
twenty,  he  had  to  deal  with  enemies  on  every  side.  After 
putting  down  rebellion  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  marched  into 
Greece,  overawed  Thebes,  which  had  been  intriguing  against 
him,  and  in  a  congress  of  Greek  states  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
he  was  unanimously  appointed  (again  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lacedaemonians)  the  representative  of  Greece  in  command  of 
the  great  expedition  against  Persia. 

4.  In  335  he  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  bar- 
barians of  the  north  and  west,  the  Thracians,  Ge't^e,  Destruction 
and  Illyrians,  and  on  his  return  found  Thebes  in  of  Thebes, 
revolt  against  him.  He  dealt  with  the  matter  in  a  sharp,  short, 
and  decisive  way.  Thebes  was  taken  by  storm;  the  inhabitants 
were  all  slain  or  sold  as  slaves;  and  all  the  buildings,  except 
the  temples  and  the  house  which  had  been  that  of  Pindar,  the 
poet,  were  razed.  The  capital  of  Boeotia  had  defied  Alexander, 
and  had  ceased  to  exist 

5.  In  B.C.  334  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  30,000  foot-soldiers  and  5000  cavalry,  First  invs- 
and  first  met  the  foe  at  the  river  Granicus  (gra-ni'-  "ion  of  BersU. 
cus),  in  My'sia.  The  result  was  a  Persian  defeat,  which  cleared 
the  way  through  Asia  Minor,  and  brought  the  Macedonians  to 
the  borders  of  Syria.  The  second  battle  (b.c.  333),  and  a  great 
one,  was  fought  at  Issus^  in  the  south-east  of  Cilicia.  There 
Alexander  met  the  King  of  Persia  himself,  Darius  IIL 
{Codomannus\  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  a  vastly 
superior  force.  Darius  fled,  leaving  his  wife  and  mother 
prisoners  in  the  conqueror's  hands.  They  were  treated  by  him 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  kindness. 
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6.  The  Persian  resistance  thus  disposed  of  for  a  time,  Alex- 
Syrian  and  ^"^^^^  tumed  southwards,  in  order  to  do  his  work 
Eigyptian  thoroughly  as  he  proceeded,  and  leave  behind  him 
campaigns.  ^Q^j^jj^g  unsubdued   before   his  advance  into  the 

interior  of  Asia.  He  made  an  easy  conquest  of  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia,  except 
Tyre,  which  resist- 
ed obstinately  for 
seven  months,  and 
was  taken  in  the 
summer  of  B.C.  332. 
After  taking  Gaza, 
Alexander  marched 
into  Egypt,  which 
received  him  glad- 
ly, from  hatred  of 
her  Persian  rulers. 
Early  in  b.c.  331 
the  Macedonian 
king  handed  down 
his  name  to  future 
ages  by  founding, 
at  the  mouth  of 
the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  the 
city  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  destined 
to  become  so  fam- 
ous for  commerce, 
wealth,  literature, 
and  learning. 

7.  In  the  spring  of 
Second       B;C-    331 

invasion  of  Ale Xan- 

P""»*-  der  set 
out  again  for  Per- 
sia, where  Darius 
had  been  gathering 

an  immense  force  with  which  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  After  traversing ;  Phoenicia  and  northern 
Syria,  Alexander  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  came 
out  on  the  plain  near  the  little  village  of  Gaugame'/a^  to  the 
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south-east  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  great  and  decisive 
battle  that  ensued  with  the  Persians  was  fought  in  October, 
RC  331,  and  has  been  called  the  battle  of  Arbela^  from  a  place 
many  miles  to  the  east,  across  the  river  Zab'atus  (or  Lycus), 
where  Alexander  had  his  headquarters  on  the  day  after  the  battle. 
8.  The  battle  of  Arbcla  was  a  miracle  of  heroism  and  general- 
ship on  the  pwjt  of  the  victor.  With  a  force  of  less  than  Battle  of 
50,000  men  Alexander  met  at  least  six  times  the  Arbeia. 
number  of  really  warlike,  well-trained  troops,  posted  on  ground 
admirably  suited  for  the  action  of  their  formidable  cavalry. 


Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Darius  at  Hamadan. 

almost  equalling  in  numbers  the  whole  Greek  army.  Taking  his 
life  in  his  hand,  and  risking  all  to  win  all;  trusting  to  his  own 
skill  and  to  the  courage  and  devotion  of  his  troops;  calculating 
on  the  moral  effect  to  be  produced  by  a  successful  assault  on 
that  port  of  the  Persian  host  where  Darius  himself  was  posted; 
confident  in  the  power  of  the  phalanx,  and  yet  taking  every 
precaution  that  skill  and  foresight  could  suggest — Alexander 
gained  for  himself,  by  his  dispositions  and  conduct  on  this  great 
day,  a  place  among  the  foremost  tacticians  and  heroes  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  phalanx  forced  its  irresistible  way 
through  the  Persian  centre,  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  Darius, 
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shook  his  strong  nerves  at  last,  and  sent  him  fleeing,  fast  as 
horse  could  bear  him,  from  the  field  of,  not  merely  a  lost  battle, 
but  a  ruined  empire.  A  few  days  afterwards  Alexander  entered 
Babylon,  far  to  the  south,  as  virtual  master  of  the  Eastern 
world,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  In  the  following  year  (330) 
Darius  was  murdered  by  his  satrap  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria. 

9.  We  must  pass  rapidly  over  what  remains  to  be  told.  After 
Further  con-  receiving  the  surrender  of  the  other  two  capitals, 
quesuof  Alex-  Susa  and  Fersep'oliSy  Alexander  spent  the  year  B.C. 
*°***'*  330  in  conquering  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Indus.  In 
329  he  marched  into  Bactria^  over  the  mountains  now  called  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  caught  and  slew  the  traitor  Bessus,  and  advanced 
even  beyond  the  Tvwtx/axartes  (the  Sir  or  Sihon).  In  328  he  was 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Sogdia'na^  between  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes,  the  country  of  which  the  capital  was  Maracanda^  the 
modem  Samarcand, 

10.  The  proceedings  of  the  year  b.c.  327  are  of  peculiar 
Conquest  of  interest  to  Englishmen,  the  modem  conquerors  of 
the  Punjaub.  India.  In  the  spring  Alexander  marched  through 
what  is  now  Afghanistan,  crossed  the  Indus,  and  defeated  an 
Indian  king,  Porus^  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (hy-das'pez) 
(they>^/«/«),  afterwards  the  batde-ground  of  Chillianwallah, where 
Lord  Gough  encountered  the  Sikhs  in  1849.  He  was  thus  the 
first  European  sovereign  to  conquer  the  Punjaub^  which  he 
restored,  in  honour  of  a  gallant  resistance,  to  his  prisoner  Poms. 
Beyond  the  Hyph'asis  (the  Sutkj)  the  now  war-wom  Macedonian 
soldiers  declined  to  march,  and  Alexander  determined  to  go 
back,  by  a  new  route,  to  Persia.  On  his  way  to  the  Indus  he 
stormed  the  capital  of  an  Indian  tribe,  now  Mooltan  (on  the 
Chenab;  taken  by  our  troops  in  1849),  and  was  himself  severely 
wounded  in  the  assault.  In  326  he  sailed  in  a  fleet,  built  on 
the  spot,  down  the  Indus^  into  the  ocean;  despatched  a  part  of 
the  army  on  board  the  ships,  under  his  admiral  Nearchus 
(ne-ar'-kus),  by  sea  coastwise  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  marched 
himself  with  the  rest  through  Gedro'sia  (now  Beloo€histan\ 
reaching  Susa  (east  of  the  Tigris)  early  in  325. 

1 1.  During  the  rest  which  the  troops  took  here,  Alexander, 
Alexander  ^^^^Y  ^f  his  generals,  and  many  thousands  of  his 
settles  in  soldiers,  married  Asiatic  vomen,  and,  with  the 
Babylon,      same  view  of  bringing  Europe  and  Asia  into  one 

form  of  civilization,  great  numbers  of  Asiatics  were  enrolled  in 
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the  yictorious  army,  and  trained  in  the  European  fashion.  For 
the  improvement  of  commerce,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were 
cleared  of  obstructions.  From  Susa,  in  the  autumn  of  325, 
Alexander  visited  Ecbat'ana  (in  Media),  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Baby  Ian  J  which  he  entered  again  in  the  spring  of  324.  He 
receiv^  on  the  way  ambassadors  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
world  which  he  had  awed  and  astonished  by  his  exploits.  ^'In 
the  tenth  year  after  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  Alexander, 
having  won  his  vast  dominion,  entered  Babylon;  and  resting 
from  his  career  .  .  .  steadily  surveyed  the  mass  of  various 
nations  which  owned  his  sovereignty,  and  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  great  work  of  breathing  into  this  huge  but  inert  body  the 
living  spirit  of  Greek  civilization.  In  the  bloom  of  youthful 
manhood,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  paused  from  the  fiery 
speed  of  his  earlier  course,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  the 
nations  an  opportunity  of  offering  their  homage  before  his 
throne.  They  came  ^om  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth  to 
propitiate  his  anger,  to  celebrate  his  greatness,  or  to  solicit  his 
protection."^ 

12.  It  was  the  intention  of  Alexander  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  best  means  of  Death  of 
communication  between  east  and  west;  and  among  Alexander. 
the  great  schemes  which  he  meditated  are  said  to  have  been 
the  conquests  of  Arabia,  of  Carthage,  of  Italy,  and  of  western 
Europe.  For  commercial  and  agricultural  purposes  he  intended 
to  explore  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  improve  the  irrigation  of  the 
Babylonian  plain.  All  his  plans  were  made  vain  by  his  sudden 
de^th  of  a  fever  at  Babylon  in  the  summer  of  ac.  323,  after  a 
career  of  which  the  bare  recital  is,  perhaps,  the  best  eulogium. 

13.  His  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  concerned  in  retaining  what 
he  had  subjugated  as  a  general,  was  strikingly  shown  Alexander's 
in  the  policy  which  he  pursued  towards  the  con-  SJjJJSthi 
quered.     With  enlightened  and  prudent  toleration,   conquered, 
he  protected  them  from  oppression;  he  respected  their  religion, 
and  left  the  civil  administration  to  their  native  rulers;  his  great 
principle  being  to  alter  as  little  as  possible  the  internd  organiza- 
tion of  the  countries  subdued  by  his  arms.   In  the  plans  of  Alex- 
ander, "the  union  of  the  East  and  the  West  was  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  dominant  races  by  intermar- 
riage, by  education,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the  ties  of  com- 
merce. ...  In  nothing,  probably,  is  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
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more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  his  exemption  from  all  na- 
tional prejudice."^ 

14.  Alexander  the  Great  left  no  heir  to  his  immense  empire; 
Bsubiishment  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  Greek  kingdoms  which 
Greek  kinff.  arose  after  him  in  Asia  and  in  Africa  are  the 
doms.  dynasty  which  he  founded.  The  territory  which 
he  had  subdued  was  divided  amongst  many  successors,  but  the 
Greek  culture  which  his  arms  conveyed  with  them  endured  for 
many  generations.  In  Bactria  (the  modem  Bokhara)^  Asia 
Minor^  Armenia^  Syria^  Babylonia^  and  above  all  in  £gypt, 
Greek  kingdoms  were  established  as  centres  of  science,  art,  and 
learning,  from  which  Greek  light  radiated  into  the  world  around 
them.  In  Europe,  besides  that  of  Macedon,  a  kingdom  in 
Thrace^  stretching  beyond  the  Danube,  another  in  Illyria^  and 
another  in  Epirus^  were  under  the  rule  of  Greek  princes.  The 
general  knowledge  of  mankind  was  greatly  increased  by  Alex- 
ander's conquests,  which  opened  up  Sie  Eastern  world  fully  to 
Europeans,  and  penetrated  into  countries,  such  as  Bactria  and 
Sogdiana,  which  were  previously  almost  unknown  to  them.  The 
sciences  of  geography  and  natural  history  thus  received  great 
additions,  and  so  Asia  made  some  return  for  the  boon  which 
she  was  receiving  from  Europe.  To  Alexander  the  world  owed, 
amongst  other  great  cities  built  by  him  or  his  successors,  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  and  Antioch  in  Syria. 

15.  "The  Greek  language  became  the  tongue  of  all  govem- 
Diffiisionof  ment  and  literature  throughout  many  countries 
uS^sSe^and  where  the  people  were  not  Greek  by  birth.  It  was 
culture.  thus  at  the  very  moment  that  Greece  began  to  lose 
her  political  freedom  that  she  made,  as  it  were,  an  intellectual 
conquest  of  a  large  part  of  the  world.  ...  In  the  cities  and 
lands  which  in  this  way  became  partially  Hellenized,  that  is, 
imbued  with  Greek  ideas  and  civilization,  learning  and  science 
flourished  as  they  had  never  flourished  before.  The  Greek 
tongue  became  the  common  speech  of  the  civilized  world."* 

"Throughout  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt  the  Hellenic 
character  that  was  thus  imparted  remained  in  full  vigour  down 
to  the  time  of  the  M^diometan  conquests.  .  .  .  The  early  growth 
and  progress  of  Christianity  were  aided  by  that  diffusion  of  the 
Greek  language  and  civilization."* 

*  Heeren's  Historical  Researches. 

•  E.  A.  Freeman's  Central  Sketch  of  European  History. 

» Creasy.  Decisive  Battles,  .     r\c^n\o 
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16.  Beyond  the  Euphrates,  Grecian  influences  largely  modi- 
fied Hindoo  science  and  philosophy  and  the  later  LaBtinsinflu- 
Persian  literature.  It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  SJoSghu"*^ 
(as  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  pointed  out  in  the  work  Asia. 

just  quoted)  how  the  intellectual  influence  of  ancient  Greece, 
poiirc»d  on  the  Eastern  world  by  Alexander's  victories,  was 
brought  back  to  bear  on  Mediaeval  Europe  through  the  Sara- 
cenic conquests.  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  the  Moors,  for 
example,  did  for  Spain;  and  the  learning  and  science  of  the 
Arabians,  communicated  at  that  epoch  to  the  Western  parts  of 
Europe,  were  but  "the  reproduction,  in  an  altered  form,  of  the 
Greek  philosophy  and  the  Greek  learning  acquired  by  the  Sara- 
cenic conquerors  along  with  the  territory  of  the  provinces  which 
Alexander  had  subjugated  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the 
armed  disciples  of  Mahomet  commenced  their  career  in  the 
East" 

II.  ALEXANDER'S  SUCCESSORS. 

17.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  in  b.c  323  a  struggle  of  more 
than  twenty  years'  duration  ensued  among  his  prin-  Fourfold  divi- 
dpal  generals  and  their  Yi&x^—Ferditfcas,  Ptolemy,  ande?4tm-''" 
(tol'e-my),  AnH^onus,  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  pire. 
(po-li-or-se'tez),  Cassan'der,  Seleu'ciiSy  and  others.  At  last,  in 
B.C.  301,  a  great  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Ipsus^  in 
Phrygia,  between  Antigonus  (with  his  son  Demetrius)  and  a 
confederacy  of  his  rivals.  The  result  was  to  distribute  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alexander's  empire  in  the  following  way : — Lysirna- 
ckus  got  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor;  Cassander  was  left  in 
possession  of  Greece  and  Macedon;  Seleucus  took  Syria  and 
the  East;  Ptolemy  had  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Of  all  these  we 
can  here  notice  only  the  two  most  important  kingdoms — that 
of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  and  that  of  the  Seleu'cida  in  the 
East 

18.  Ptolemy  L  (sumamed  Soter,  the  Preserver),  who  had  really 
become  king  of  Egypt  on  Alexander's  death,  was  Ptoiemy  i. 
the  founder  of  a  line  of  monarchs  who  governed  kinif-of "Egypt. 
for  300  years  until  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Rome.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  country  was  successful  and  enlightened,  and 
he  raised  Alexandria  to  the  highest  place  amongst  commercial 
cities.  It  was  he  who  founded  there  the  colony  of  Jews,  to 
whom  the  subsequent  fame  of  Alexandria  in  philosophy  and 
literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  was  lai^ely  due.   He  was  a  great 
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patron  of  science,  art,  and  literature,  and  founded  the  museum^ 
and  library  of  Alexandria.  The  "familiar  friend"  of  scho<^ 
boys,  the  great  mathematician  Euclid,  flourished  in  his  reign- 

19.  He  was  succeeded  in  b.c.  285  by  his  son  Ptolemy  II. 
Ptolemy  II.  (sumamcd  Fhiladelphus,  brotherly).  This  king  is 
king.  renowned  as  a  munificent  patron  of  science  and 

literature,  and  raised  to  the  greatest  splendour  the  institutions 
founded  by  his  father.     The  library  of  Alexandria  was  enriched 


Caravan  crossing  the  Desert. 

with  the  treasures  of  ancient  literary  art.  He  was  the  builder 
of  the  famous  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  one  of  the  "  seven  wonders  of  the  world,'*  and  he 
greatly  promoted  commerce  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  caravan 
trade  with  Arabia  and  India.  His  court  was  frequented  by 
learned  men,  with  whom  he  associated  on  familiar  terms.  The 
famous  Syracusan  Theoc'ritus^  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as 
a  branch  of  Greek  literature,  was  favoured  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  wrote  several  of  his  idyls  in  his  honoiur.  Ptolemy 
Phiiadelphus  died  in  B.C.  247. 

20.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  IIL^  sumamed 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes^  or  "  benefactor,"  by  his  Egyptian  sub- 
>rf°«-  jects,  because  he  brought  back,  on  his  return  from 

an  Eastern  expedition,  the  statues  of  their  gods  carried  off  by 
Camby'ses,  and  restored  them  to  their  temples  in  Eg>'pt   Under 

1  The  Museum,  or  Temple  of  the  Muses,  somewhat  resembled  a  modem 
university,  including  lecture -rooms,  dining-halls,  and  art-galleries.  In  the 
beautiful  gardens,  with  shady  walks,  statues,  and  fountains,  the  men  of  learning 
who  were  maintained  there  taught  their  disciples,  and  the  place  became  famous 
throughout  the  civilized  world  as  the  abode  of  scholars,  poets,  and  scienti6c 
men. 
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the  Ptolemies  generally,  we  may  observe,  the  Egyptians  were 
tieated  with  mildness;  the  civil  administration  was  much  left  to 
native  rulers,  and  the  ancient  religion  was  respected :  all  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  great  Alexander.  The 
patronage  of  literature  was  continued,  and  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  was  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
day,  including  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  poet  Callim'achus, 
who  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  institution, 
and  the  founder  of  a  great  school  of  grammarians.  Ptolemy 
III.  died  in  b.c.  222,  leaving  the  Gneco-f^yptian  kingdom  in 
the  highest  prosperity  at  home,  and  with  the  widest  dominion 
abroad,  which  it  ever  attained, 

2 1.  Under  his  vicious  son,  Ptolemy  IV.  (sumamed  Philopator^ 
filial),  who  reigned  till  b.c.  205,  the  kingdom  de-  ptoiemy  iv. 
clin^  in  political  power;  but  even  this  Ptolemy  was  ^'i"^- 

the  supporter  of  literature,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Homer  as 
a  divinity. 

22.  Under  Ptolemy  V,  (sumamed  Epiphanes^  e-pif  a-nez,  illus- 
trious), who  reigned  b.c.  205-181,  nearly  all  the  t>toiemyV. 
foreign  possessions  of  Egypt  were  permanently  lost  ^»k- 

to  Anti'ochus  of  Syria  and  others,  and  Roman  influence  in  Egypt 
began  in  the  form  of  an  alliance  for  her  protection.  Under  the 
successors  of  this  monarch  the  Egyptian  kingdom  gradually 
declined,  and  Roman  influence  increased,  until,  with  the  death  of 
the  famous  Cleopa'tra,  in  b.c  30,  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province. 

23.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies  the  city  of  Alexandria 
was  not  only  the  chief  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  commerce  and 
worid,  but  "the  point  of  union  for  Eastern  manners  learning  in 
and  tradition  with  Western  civilization."  Like  Alex-  Alexandria. 
ander  the  Great,  the  best  of  the  Ptolemies,  amidst  all  military 
enterprises,  and  in  all  civil  administration,  paid  great  regard  to 
the  spread  of  civilization  by  the  furtherance  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  of  literary  and  scientific  research.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  culture  which  prevailed  during  this  period  at  the  literary 
capital  of  the  world,  Alexandria,  was  the  contact  and  mutual 
reaction  of  the  ideas  of  the  Jew,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Greek. 
The  intellectual  friction  caused  hereby  resulted  in  great  mental 
activity,  especially  in  mathematical  science,  cultivated  with  dis- 
tinguished success  by  Euclid  the  geometrician,  founder  of  the 
Alexandrian  mathematical  school;  Apollo' niuSy  the  inventor  of 
conic  sections;  Hippat'chus^  the  father  of  astronomy  and  of 
scientific  geography;    and  Eratosthenes   (er-a-tos'the-nez),   the 
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learned  astronomer,  geometrician,  geographer,  and  grammarian. 
What  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria  was  to  the  ships  that  used  her 
harbour,  that  was  Alexandria  herself,  with  her  schools  of  learning, 
to  a  great  part  of  the  civilized  world — ^a  light  shining  not  into 
utter  darkness,  but  so  as  to  guide  men  past  the  shoals  of  error 
into  the  haven  of  the  truth  as  then  known  and  understood. 

24.  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  trans- 
The  Septua-  ^^^^  "^^^  Greek  (the  Septuagint  version,  or  version 
gintctheH^-  of  "the  Seventy")  by  learned  Jews;  the  great 
meric poems.  Homeric  poems,  the  ''Iliad''  and  the  ''Odyssey,"* 
were  revised  and  critically  edited  by  the  celebrated  grammarians 
Zenodotus,  his  pupil  Aristophanes^  and  the  greatest  critic  of 
antiquity,  Aristar' chus,  whose  edition  of  Homer  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  text  to  the  present  day. 

25.  The  Syrian  monarchy  of  the  Seleu'cida  began  in  ac  312 
Seieucus  I.  ^^^^  Seleu'cus  I.  (sumamed  Nicator^  ni-ca'tor),  one 
kinjjof  *  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  under  him  was  ex- 
®y"*-  tended  over  much  of  Asia  Minor,  including  also  the 

whole  of  Syria  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  territory  eastwards  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Indus.  Seieucus  I.  was  an  able  and  energetic 
monarch,  and  sedulously  carried  out  the  plans  of  Alexander 
the  Great  for  the  spreading  of  Greek  civilization,  establishing  in 
nearly  every  province  of  his  great  empire  Greek  colonies  for  that 
purpose.  He  died  in  b.c.  280,  having  founded  the  city  of  An- 
tioch  in  Syria  as  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  His  successors,  the 
dynasty  known  as  the  Seleucida  (or  "descendants  of  Seieucus"), 
ruled  for  about  two  centuries.  The  most  notable  of  these 
monarchs  were  named  Anti'ochus. 

26.  The  third  of  the  name,  Antiochus  the  Great^  reigned  from 
Antiochus  the  B-c.  223  ^o  i^7>  ^uid  was  the  monarch  at  whose 
Great,  king,  court  Hannibal,  the  great  Carthaginian,  took  refuge. 
Antiochus  invaded  Greece  in  b.c.  192,  and  there  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  Romans,  who  defeated  him  both  by  land  and  sea, 
and  compelled  him  to  yield  a  large  part  of  his  dominions  in 
Asia  Minor.  Much  of  the  eastern  territory  had  been  lost  before 
this  time,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  western  Syria, 
conquered  by  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt 

27.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (reigned  b.c.  175-164)  was  the 
Antiochus  *^8  ^.^^  oppressed  the  Jews  (as  related  above, 
Epiphanes,  p.  59,  in  their  history),  and  tried  to  introduce  the 
*'*"^-  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities;  it  was  against  him 
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that  the  brave  Maccabees  rose  in  rebellion.  The  Syrian  king- 
dom came  to  an  end  in  b.c  65,  conquered  by  the  Romans 
under  Pompey. 

III.    LATER  HISTORY  OP  MACEDON   AND  GREECE. 

28.  The  last  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  presents  us  with 
a  spectacle  now  dreary  and  degraded,  now  affecting  Character  of 
and  instructive.  We  have  long  wars  carried  on,  Jforf/k  hS- 
amongst  different  successors  of  Alexander,  in  con-  tory. 
tention  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Greek  states.  We  see  factions 
and  intrigue  rife  in  and  between  the  different  communities. 
From  time  to  time  great  and  patriotic  men  arise,  making  a 
struggle  glorious  for  themselves,  vain  in  its  issue,  for  the  restor- 
ation of  political  freedom  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  olden  time 
that  could  return  no  more.  We  find  "leagues"  and  confedera- 
tions formed  in  order  to  resist,  if  possible,  by  combination,  and 
by  the  resources  of  diplomacy,  the  coming  doom  of  political 
extinction.  We  have  Greece,  last  of  all,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  guDe  and  power  of  Rome,  her  great  successor  in  the 
world's  history,  and  absorbed  into  her  growing  empire. 

29.  A  great  effort  to  free  Greece  from  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macy was  headed  by  Athens  in  ac,  323.  The  re-  The  Lamian 
novmed  Athenian  orators  Demos' thenes  and  Hyper-  w»'- 

ides  (hy-per-i'dez)  were  the  political  heroes  of  the  occasion, 
opposed  by  Fhocion^  a  man  of  pure  character,  but  one  who 
despaired  of  a  successful  rising  against  Antip'atery  ruler  of  Ma- 
cedonia before  and  after  Alexander  the  Great's  death.  Athens 
was  joined  by  most  of  the  states  in  central  and  northern  Greece, 
and  the  war  derives  its  name  from  the  town  of  La'mia  in  Thes- 
saly,  where  Antipater,  after  being  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
was  besieged  for  some  months.  The  war  ended  in  b.c.  322  by 
Antipater's  complete  victory  at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  Thes- 
saly.  Demosthenes  ended  his  life  by  poison  in  the  same  year; 
Hyperides  was  killed  by  Antipater's  orders;  Phocion  died  by  the 
hemlock  at  Athens  in  b.c.  317  on  a  charge  of  treason. 

30..  A  distinguished  character  of  this  period  of  Greek  decline 
was  Demetrius  Poliorcdtes  ("besieger  of  cities "),  king  Demetrius 
of  Macedonia  from  b.c.  294  to  287.     His  life  was  PoUorcetes. 
passed  in  fighting  with  varied  success,  and  he  was  driven  from 
the  throne  of  Macedon  at  last  by  a  combination  of  enemies,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Pyrrhus^  king  of  Epi'rus.    Demetrius  was  a 
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mail  of  wonderful  energy,  promptitude,  daring,  and  fertility  of  re- 
source, deriving  his  surname  from  the  enormous  machines  which 
he  caused  to  be  constructed  for  the  siege  of  Rhodes^  one  of  his 
warlike  enterprises.  He  was  of  service  to  Athens,  and  freed 
her  for  a  time  from  Macedonian  domination  before  he  became 
himself  ruler  of  Macedon. 

31.  A  famous  personage  in  this  pferiod  was  Pyrrkus,  the 
pvrrhuB,  King  warlike  King  of  Epirus,  the  territory  in  the  notth- 
of  Epiru*.  ^gst  of  Greece,  inhabited  by  many  tribes,  hot  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood,  but  largely  composed  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Pelasgians  and  lUyiriaris.  The  first  king  of  the  whole 
country  was  named  Alexander,  and  he  was  the  brother  of 
Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  ruled  from  B.a 
336  to  326.  Pyrrhus  became  king  in  b.c.  295  and  reigned  till 
272,  and  is  renowned  in  history  as  the  greatest  warrior  of  his 
age.  His  career  resembles  that  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swedeil  in 
its  warlike  activity  and  adventurous  character,  and  in  its  failure 
to  leave  any  enduring  result  of  ambitiotis  enterprise  and  brilliant 
achievement. 

32.  Pyrrhus  seems,  says  Mommsen^  to  have  "aimed  at  doing 
Ambition  of  in  the  Westem  world  what  Alexander  the  Great  did 
Pyrrhus.  j^  ^^  g^st;  but  while  Alexander*s  work  outlived 
him,  Pyrrhus  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the  wreck  of  all  his 
plans."  According  to  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  Dr.  Arnold^ 
Pyrrhus  aimed  at  foreign  conquest  as  a  means  of  establishing 
his  supremacy  over  Greece  itself.  He  hoped  that  after  being 
victorious  over  the  Romans  he  should  then,  passing  over  into 
Sicily,  assail  thence  effectually  the  dominion  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Africa,  and  return  home  to  Epirus  with  an  irresistible 
force  of  subject-allies,  to  expel  Antig'onus  from  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia,  and,  makitig  himself  master  of  Macedonia,  to  reign 
over  Greece  and  the  world  as  became  the  kinsmah  of  Alexander 
and  the  descendant  (as  he  claimed  to  be)  of  Achilles. 

33.  Such  was  the  programme  of  Pyrrhus;  the  performance 
Victories  over  we  are  now  to  describe.  This  affable,  generous, 
the  Romans,  daring,  and  popular  prince  fought  with  great  bravery 
at  the  detisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  b.c.  301.  Fte  had  been  driven 
by  his  subjects  from  Epirus;  but,  assisted  with  a  fleet  and  artny 
by  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt,  returned  thither  and  began  his  actu^ 
reign  in  b.c.  295.  His  first  efforts  were  turned  against  Mace- 
donia; but,  after  much  fighting,  he  lost  his  hold  there  in  ac. 
286.     It  was  in  b.c.  280  that  he  began  his  great  enterprise  by 
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crossing  oyer  into  Italy,  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Romans.  In  his  first  campaign  he  defeated  the  Romans  in 
the  battle  of  Herade'a  in  Luca'nia.  The  skill  of  Pyrrhus  was 
aided  by  a  force  of  armom-ed  elephants  and  by  the  Macedonian 
formation  of  the  phalanx,  both  novelties  in  war  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  second  campaign  (fi.c.  279)  Pyrrhus  gained  a 
second  dearly-bought  victory  over  the  Romans  at  Asculum  in 
.^nilia,  but  there  was  no  decisive  result,  and  in  278  he  crossed 
over  into  Sicily,  to  help  the  Greeks  there  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. 

34.  At  first  he  was  very  successful  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, taking  the  town  of  Eryx  (e'rix);  bUt  he  Repulses  and 
^ukd  in  other  operations,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  death  of 
276,  again  to  assist  the  Tarentines  against  the  ^"■**"*- 
Romans.  In  275  his  career  in  Italy  was  closed  by  a  great 
defeat  inflicted  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Beneventunt 
(ben-e-ven'tum)  in  Samnium,  and  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Epirus 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army.  In  273  he  invaded  Macedonia 
with  such  success  as  to  become  king,  and  his  restless  spirit  then 
drove  him  to  war  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  Sparta,  and,  after  entering  the  city  of  Argos  to  assist 
one  of  its  factions,  was  knocked  from  his  horse,  stunned  by  a 
heavy  tile  hurled  firom  a  house-top  by  a  woman's  hand,  and 
killed  by  the  soldiiets  of  the  other  party.  Thus  died  Pyrrhus, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age  and  the  23d  of  his  reign,  a  man 
coming  nearer  than  any  othet  in  the  olden  time  to  the  character 
of  one  of  the  chivalrous  fighters  of  the  middle  ages — 2.  Cceur  de 
Lion,  and  something  more — a  man  of  the  highest  military  skilli 
capable  of  conceiving  great  enterprises,  but  without  the  steady 
resoltition  and  the  practical  Wisdom  to  bring  them  to  a  success- 
ful issue. 

35.  An  interesting  occurrence  of  the  time  was  an  invasion  of 
Greece  by  the  Gauls  in  rc.  280.  After  penetrating  oatuc  invi- 
through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  they  were  de-'*°°°'®'***^*- 
feated  under  their  leader  Brmnus  (to  be  carefully  distinguished 
firom  thd  captor  of  Rome  a  century  earlier)^  near  Delphi  in 
Phocis.  Some  of  the  Gauls  in  this  imiptioh  made  their  way 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  ultimately  gave  their  name  to  the  province 
called  Galaiia^  adopting  the  Greek  customs  and  religion,  but 
keeping  their  own  klnguage. 

36.  A  people  concerning  whom  we  have  hitherto  had  little 
or  nothing  to  relate  in  the  history  of  Greece  becomes  now  promi- 
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nent  In  ac  284  JEto'lia^  a  large  territory  in  the  west  of  cen- 
The  JBtoiian  tral  Greece — many  of  the  tribes  of  which  were  bar- 
League.  barians  (i.e,  did  not  speak  Greek)  at  the  time  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war — ^formed  against  the  Macedonian  monarchy 
a  powerful  league,  which  included  Acamania  (ac-ar-na'ni-a), 
Locris,  and  part  of  Thessaly,  and  had  many  allies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. This  and  other  such  federal  unions  of  different  states 
had  for  their  object  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  Greek 
independence,  the  control  of  questions  of  peace  and  war  being 
left  to  certain  high  officials  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
different  states.  They  were  serviceable  for  a  time  against 
Macedonia,  but  all  succumbed  at  last  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
Most  of  Greece  was  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  confeder- 
acies, while  Macedonia  in  the  north  was  ever  striving  to  recover 
and  to  maintain  her  influence,  and  Sparta  in  the  south  kept 
her  usual  position  of  sullen  isolation. 

37.  The  Achaean  League  was  founded,  in  its  new  form,  in 
The  Achsan  B.C.  280,  consisting  of  the  towns  in  Achsea,  and  after> 
League.  wards  including  Sicyon  (sis'i-on),  Corinth,  Athens, 
and  many  other  Greek  cities,  so  that  it  became  the  chief  political 
power  in  Greece.  In  b.c.  245  the  able  and  patriotic  Aratus 
(a-ra'tus)  (sometimes  called  the  "  last  of  the  Greeks "),  became 
general  or  head  of  the  league,  and  much  extended  its  influence, 
being  especially  skilful  in  diplomacy.  Fhilopeemen  (fi-lo-pe'- 
men),  an  Arcadian,  was  another  distinguished  man  of  this 
period,  and  became  general  of  the  league  in  b.c  208,  and 
again  in  201  and  192.  He  was  successful  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans  when  they  made  war  on  the  League,  and  in  b.c  188 
took  Sparta,  levelled  the  fortifications,  and  abolished  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgiis,  introducing  in  their  stead  the  Achasan  laws. 
He  died  in  B.a  182,  a  great  man  worthy  of  a  better  age  and 
of  a  better  fate,  having  been  taken  in  battle  by  the  revolted 
Messenians,  and  poisoned  in  prison. 

38.  In  B.C  244  Agis  IV.y  one  of  the  associate  kings  of  Sparta, 
Attempted  ^^^  ^^  reform  the  state  by  a  revival  of  the  decayed 
revivafof  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  Sparta  having  fallen  away 
Spartan  glory.  -^^^^  luxury  and  vice,  which  had  sapped  national 
and  social  strength.  His  colleague,  Leon'idas  11.  (unfitly 
named,  as  we  look  back  upon  Thermopylae),  assassinated  him 
by  command  of  the  Ephors,  to  please  the  corrupt  Spartan 
aristocracy.  Cleomenes  (cle-om'e-nez)  HI,  was  king  of  Sparta 
from  B.C.  236-222,  and  his  period  of  rule  throws  a  last  gleam 
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of  olden  glory  over  the  gloom  of  his  country's  inevitable  decay. 
He  was  a  Spartan  of  the  olden  type,  modified  by  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  strove  with  great  energy  and  temporary 
success  to  r^enerate  his  country.  He  was  successful  in  war 
against  the  Achxan  League,  and  in  b.c.  22$  effected  a  revolu- 
tion at  home.  He  overthrew  the  Ephors,  and  restored  the 
ancient  constitution  on  a  new  and  wider  basis  by  admitting  to 
Spartan  citizenship  many  of  the  Periceci^  while  he  enforced  the 
regulations  of  Lycurgus  bearing  on  simplicity  of  life  and  man- 
ners. His  power  was  ended  by  an  alliance  between  his  old 
enemy,  the  Achaean  League,  and  the  Macedonians,  whose 
united  forces  completely  defeated  him  at  the  battle  of  Sella' sia^ 
in  Laconia,  ac.  222.  He  fled  to  Egypt,  and  died  there  by  his 
own  hand  in  220.  With  him  the  day  of  Sparta  was  done  as  a 
free  state,  and  she  sank  into  insignificance,  forced  at  last  to  join 
the  Achaean  League  in  b.c.  188,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Philopce'- 
men. 

39.  Macedan  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  growing 
power  of  republican  Rome  during  the  reign  of  King  Macedon 
FhUip  K,  RC  220-178.  He  was  an  able  monarch,  a  Roman 
skilled  in  war,  but  was  totally  defeated  by  the  P^vince. 
Roman  general  Flamininus  (fla-mi-ni  nus),  at  the  battle  of 
CynoscephcUce  (cy-nos-cefa-le),  in  Thessaly,  in  b.c.  197.  In  the 
following  year,  by  authority  of  Rome,  Greece  was  declared 
free  and  independent  by  a  herald  at  the  Isthmian  Games, 
which  were  celebrated  at  Corinth.  The  power  of  Macedon 
thus  virtually  came  to  an  end,  but,  as  regarded  the  Greeks, 
this  proclamation  was  really  a  transfer  of  supremacy  from 
Macedon  to  Rome,  and  henceforward  Rome  constantly  inter- 
fered in  Greek  affairs.  Domestic  faction  helped  Roman  in- 
trigues, ambition,  and  arms,  and  the  battle  of  Pydna  (in  Mace- 
donia) gained  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  168  over  Perseus  (per'sews), 
the  last  king  of  Macedon,  formally  ended  the  dominion  estab- 
lished by  Philip  II.  nearly  two  centuries  before.  Macedonia 
was  made  a  Roman  province  in  b.c.  147. 

40.  The  Achaan  League  had  gradually  declined  in  power,  and 
in  B.C.  150  war  with  Rome  began,  as  a  last  effort  on     q^^^^ 
behalf  of  Greece.     It  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the     a  Roman 
forces  of  the  League  by  the  Roman  general  Mum'-     P~vince. 
mius^  under  the  walls  of  Corinth  (b.c.  146).     The  city  was 
taken,  plundered,  and  burned  to  the  ground;  the  Achaean  League 
was  formally  dissolved,  and  Greece  was  made  into  a  Roman 
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province  under  the  name  of  Achdia  in  b.c.  146.  Amongst 
others,  the  city^  of  Athens  was  allowed  to  retain  a  kind  of 
freedom,  and  she  became,  along  with  Alexandria,  an  university 
town  of  the  civilized  world,  in  which  students  of  art,  philosophy. 


-s^*  ' • 


Remains  of  Ancient  Temple  at  Corinth. 

and  literature  found  the  best  models  and  the  best  instruction, 
and  were  inspired  by  memorials  of  the  past  in  a  land  that  i^'as 
politically  dead,  but  was  living  with  an  imperishable  life  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  culture. 

4.  HISTORY  OP  THE  GREEK  COLONIES. 

41.  We  have  seen  that  by  the  peace  of  Antarcidas,  concluded  in  b.c.  387, 
Greek  colon-  tl^c  Greek  cities  m  Asia  Minor  were  ceded  to  Persia,  and 
ies  of  West-  on  the  fall  of  the  Persian  Empire  they  were  incorporated  with 
em  Asia.  Alexander's,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  some  of  the  king- 
doms formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  his  vast  dominion.  Cyprus  and  much 
of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  came  under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt;  nearly 
all  the  west  coast  was  governed  by  the  Seleu'cid^e  of  the  Syrian  kingdom; 
the  coast  opposite  to  Lesbos  became  in  B.C.  280  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Per'gamm^  lasting  till  B.C.  133,  when  its  king,  At  talus  112,^  bequeathed 
his  territory  to  the  Romans. 

42.  Pergamus  was  a  splendid  city,  with  a  library  and  school  of  literature 
.     .   .     rivalling  those  of  Alexandria,  and  interesting  in  the  history 

Minor.  *    ^^  books  for  the  invention  of  parchment  as  a  writing  material, 

the  prepared  skin  of  sheep  and  goals  there  introduced  being 

called  by  the  Romans  Charta  Pirgatmtta^  or,  paper  of  Pergamus,  whence 
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(through  the  French  parchemin)  our  word  is  derived.  Smyrna  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  great  dty  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  has  sur- 
vived to  the  present  day,  when  it  remains  the  greatest  commercial  town  of 
that  quarter  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ancient  dty  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  one  founded  near  it  on  the  present  site  by  Antig'onus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals.     It  has  a  splendid  harbour,  and  soon  attained  great  pros- 


The  Castle  and  Port  of  Smyrna. 

perity,  which  it  kept  through  the  Roman  times,  being  famous  also  as  one 
of  the  '*/rtw»  churches  of/lfia"  addressed  by  St  John  in  the  Apocalypse^  and 
as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  its  bishop.  Ephesus^  chief  of  the 
Ionian  dties,  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ar^Umis  {Diana)^  bu^t  in  the 
6th  century  B.C.,  and  burnt  down  by  the  incendiary  Herostratus  (he-ros'tra- 
tus)  on  the  night  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom,  B.C.  356.  It 
was  splendidly  rebuilt,  and  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  magnificent  city, 
of  which  many  ruins  are  still  visible.  Ephesus  flourished  through  the  time 
of  Alexander's  successors,  and  became  under  the  Romans  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor,  being  well  known 
also  in  connection  with  early  Christianity  and  St.  Paul.  Halicarnas^sus,  the 
Dorian  city  in  Ca'ria,  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  and  destroyed,  in 
B.C.  334.  It  had  a  world-wide  reputation  through  its  Mausoleum  (the 
origin  of  the  name  of  all  such  splendid  tombs),  the  edifice  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia  (ar-te-mis'i-a)  //.  (who  reigned  B.C.  352-350)  in  honour  of  her 
husband  Afausdlus.  The  greatest  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age  adorned  this 
building  by  their  art,  and  some  splendid  relics  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

43.  The  island  of  Rhodes  early  became  a  great  maritime  state,  and  founded 
many  important  colonies  in  Sicily,   southern  Italy,  and  elsewhere.     The 
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city  of  Rkodus  (Rhodes)  was  bailt  in  B.C.  408,  and  the  island,  after  sab- 
jection  both  to  Sparta  and  to  Athens,  became  an  independent 
Rhodes  ^^P^^^'C  *"  355-  ^^^^  Alexander  the  Great's  death  Rhodes 
was  in  alliance  with  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Eg3rpt  (the 
Ptolemies),  the  city  acquiring  great  £ime  by  its  successful  resistance  (in  B.C 
305)  to  the  efforts  of  Demetrius  Poliorce'tes  in  the  siege  which  has  been  men- 
tioned (p.  136)  in  our  account  of  that  able  and  warlike  adventurer.  After  this 
event  the  famous  Colossus  (one  of  the  "seven  wonders")  was  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  not  with  its  legs  extended  across,  as  commonly 
supposed.  Greek  taste  would  be  a  guarantee  against  an  attitude  so  absnrd  and 
inelegant,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement.  It  was  a  huge  bronze 
statue  of  the  Sun-god,  105  feet  in  height,  and  remained  there  for  j6  years, 
being  overthrown  and  shattered  by  an  earthquake  in  B.C.  224.  Rhodes  re- 
mained a  great  commercial  state  and  maritime  power  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  but  the  city  was  completely  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D.  155. 

44.  In  Italy   Taren'tum  first  claims  notice.     Founded  in  B.C.   708  hy 
Cities  in  luiy  Lacedaemonian  settlers,  it  became  the  greatest  city  of  Magna 

^'  Gracia,  and  had  a  large  commerce,  war-fleet,  and  army.  The 
citizens  were  wealthy  and  luxurious,  and  at  last  sought  aid  from  Greece 
against  Italian  foes.  They  were  helped  for  a  time,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
Pyrrhus  against  the  Romans,  but  after  his  defeat  the  city  of  Tarentum  was 
taken  by  the  latter  in  B.C.  272,  and  its  prosperity  departed  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  in  which  it  revolted  to  Hannibal,  being  retaken  by  Rome  in 
207.  Crdton  or  Crotdna  was  a  powerful  commercial  city,  famous  for  the 
school  of  the  philosopher  lythag'oras,  and,  in  a  different  way,  for  the 
possession  of  the  greatest  athlete  of  all  Grecian  history,  Mi^lo,  a  man  of 
prodigious  strength  and  activity,  six  times  victorious  in  wrestling  at  the 
Olympian,  and  as  many  times  at  the  lythian  games.  It  destroyed  the 
wealthy  and  luxurious  city  of  SyVaris  in  B.C.  510,  and  sank  itself  to  decay 
in  its  wars  with  Syracuse  and  with  Pyrrhus.  Thurii  (thu'ri-i)  was  a  powerfid 
Greek  city  in  the  same  quarter,  near  to  Sybaris,  and  was  founded  in  B.C. 
443  by  the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  and  by  colonists  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  including  many  from  Athens,  and  the  historian  Herod'otus.  In  the 
3d  century  B.C.  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome. 

45.  In  Sicily,  the  Doric  city  of  Agrigen'tum  was  very  wealthy  and  popu- 

lous, till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.  405.  It 
SiSw  ^*^  ^^'^  *^^  ^^^  celebrated  Phalaris  (fal'a-ris)  was  "tyrant" 

in  the  6th  century  B.C. — the  despot  said  to  have  had  a  brazen 
bull,  in  which  he  roasted  his  victims  alive.  But  the  main  interest  and  im- 
portance of  Greek  history  in  Sicily  are  centered  in  the  great  city  of  Syracuse, 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Syracuse  was 
founded  in  B.C.  734  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  and 
extended  in  time  from  an  island,  Oriygia  (or-tyj'i-a),  to  the  mainland 
opposite,  when  it  consisted  of  five  separate  quarters,  each  with  its  own 
fortifications.  It  had  two  fine  harbours  and  became  a  very  large  and  flour- 
ishing city.  In  B.C.  485,  after  struggles  between  the  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic parties,  Syracuse  came  under  the  sovereignty  of  G^lon,  who  greatly 
increased  its  power.  In  480  (the  year  of  ThermopyltB  and  Sa/amis)  he 
gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily 
with  an  immense  force,  which  was  almost  destroyed.  The  career  of  Syra- 
cuse was  thus  assured,  but  Gelon,  a  monarch  of  excellent  character,  a  model 
"tyrant"  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word),  died  soon  afterwards,  in  B.C.  478. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  famous  Hieron  or  Hiero  (hi'e-ro)  /., 
who  reigned  till  467.  Under  him  Syracuse  rose  to  her  greatest  prosperity, 
his  chief  exploit  being  a  naval  victory  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  near  Cumte  in 
B.C.  474.  Hieron  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  and  entertained  at  his 
court  tiie  poets  j^schylus  (eslci-lus)  and  Pindar^  the  latter  of  whom  has 
celebrated  in  his  odes  the  victories  won  by  the  chariots  of  the  Syracusan 
king  at  the  Olympian  contests.  Hiero's  brother  Thrasyhulus  (thras-y-bu'- 
Ins),  who  succeeded,  was  driven  out  by  the  Syracusans  for  his  tyranny  (in 
the  modem  sense),  and  a  democracy  was  established  which  continued  for 
about  sisEty  years.  The  great  siege  by  the  Athenians  has  been  already  dealt 
with  (p.  118).  This  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Syracuse  in  B.C.  413,  and  In 
405  the  state  fell  under  the  absolute  rule  of  Dionysms  (di-o-nis'i-us)  /.  (the 
dder\  who  reigned  till  367. 

46.  After  conquering  several  Sicilian  cities,  Dionysius  turned  his  arms  in 
■•C.  397  against  the  old  enemy  of  Sicily,  the  great,  commer-  Dionysius  I., 
dal  Carthage.  In  395  his  fleet  was  beaten  and  he  was  be-  King  of  Syra- 
sieged  in  Syracuse,  but  he  drove  the  enemy  off  and  destroyed   ®^■•• 

their  fleet,  after  a  plague  had  reduced  their  strength.  In  392  peace  was 
made  between  Carthage  and  Syracuse,  and  for  twenty-five  years  Dionysius, 
tiU  his  death  in  B.C.  367,  rul^  Syracuse  as  the  most  powerful  of  Greek 
states  in  that  quarter,  commanding  with  her  fleets  the  seas  to  east  and  west 
of  Italy.  He  was  a  steady  encourager  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  erected 
at  Syracuse  many  flne  temples  and  other  buildings.  His  severe  conduct 
and  system  of  espionage  against  treachery,  in  the  U^  part  of  his  reign,  have 
caused  him  to  be  denounced  as  a  model  of  a  bad  despot,  but  he  unquestion- 
ably did  much  for  Syracuse. 

47.  His  son,  Dionysius  IL  (the  Y<mnger\  reigned  at  Syracuse  from  B.C. 
367  to  356,  and  after  losing  and  recovering  his  power,  again 

from  346  to  343.     He  was  a  weak  and  dissolute  person,  fond   2n?     "* 
of  theoretical  philosophy  and  a  friend  of  PkUo  and  other 
teachers.     He  was  expelled  by  TimoUon  (ti-mole-on),  who  was  despatched 
from  Corinth,  the  mother  country  of  Syracuse,  with  an  expedition  to  relieve 
Sicily  from  her  troubles  of  intenud  dissension  and  dread  of  Carthage. 

48.  In  B.C.  343  Syracuse  thus  became  again  a  republic,  and  in  339  her 
strength  was  tested  by  a  formidable  Carthaginian  invasion.  An  army  of 
80^000  men  landed  from  Africa  at  Lilybaeum  (lil-y-be'um), 

but  was  defeated  by  Timoleon  with  a  force  of  one-sbcth  of  that  ^{J® 
number.  This  brilliant  victory  saved  Sicily,  and  Timoleon 
followed  it  up  by  the  expulsion  of  almost  all  the  "  tyrants  "  from  the  Greek 
cities  in  the  island,  and  the  establishment  of  democracies  in  their  stead. 
Timoleon  ruled  as  virtual  head  of  Syracuse  and  these  other  republics  till 
337,  when  he  died,  greatly  regretted  by  the  people.  In  B.C.  317  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Syracuse,  named  Agathocles  (a-gatao-clez),  put  down  the  democ- 
racy by  force  and  treachery,  lacked  by  money,  and  became  master  not  only 
of  Syracuse,  but  of  much  of  Sicily.  He  was  a  brilliant  adventurer,  who 
warred  with  success  against  the  Carthaginians,  defeating  their  troops  in 
Africa,  and  reigning  till  B.C.  289. 

49.  In  B.C.  270,  after  factious  times  with  a  democracy,  Hieron  //.,  a  de- 
scendant of  Gelon,  was  chosen  king,  and  long  reigned  with 

great  advantage  to  his  country.    In  B.C.  263  he  made  a  treaty  2mr!*° 

with  Rome,  and  remained  for  nearly  fifty  years  her  faithful 

ally,  being  master  of  south-east  Sicily,  which  enjoyed  continued  peace  and 
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prosperity.  Hiero  helped  the  Romans  after  their  disasters  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  died,  aged  ninety-two,  in  B.c.  216,  with  the  reputation  of 
a  wise,  just,  and  moderate  ruler.  With  him  ended  the  prosperity  and  the 
freedom  of  Syracuse. 

50.  His  young  and  foolish  grandson,  Hwrtmytnus  (hi-e-ron'y-mus), 
succeeding  to  his  power,  joined  Carthage  against  Rome,  and 

Sm!cii8e  ^^^  *^^y  Syracuse  was  taken  after  the  famous  siege  of  two 
^^  years'  duration  by  the  Romans  under  Marcel'lus,  B.C  212. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Archimedes  (ar-ki-me'dez),  the  most  £Eunous 
of  ancient  mathematicians,  exerted  his  inventive  mechanioil  genius  in  defence 
of  his  native  city.  There  is  no  need  to  believe  all  that  has  been  written 
about  the  doings  of  his  huge  engines  of  war,  or  that  he  fired  the  Roman  ships 
with  burning-glasses  used  in  the  sun;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  long  over- 
powered the  attack  by  the  defence,  and  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
His  intellectual  powers  were  of  the  best  kind,  combining  originalitv,  clear- 
ness of  thought,  and  the  gift  of  continuous  and  concentrate  application. 
His  killing  by  the  Roman  soldier,  ignorant  of  his  illustrious  personality 
and  irritated  at  the  indifference  of  the  philosopher  to  the  drawn  sword 
which  threatened  him,  is  well  known.  Syracuse  then  became  a  town  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily,  and  with  her  fall  ends  the  history  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence in  the  central  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GRECIAN   CIVILIZATION. 

I.  In  the  introduction  to  this  book,  and  in  the  first  chapter 
Part  played  o^  ^^s  section  ("  Preliminary  Sketch"),  much  has 
in  history  by  been  given  on  this  head.  The  importance  of  a 
Greece.  nation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  duration  as  an 

independent  power  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but  by 
what  was  effected  in  it  for  true  freedom  and  civilization  within 
the  limits  of  time  assigned  to  its  political  and  intellectual  work- 
ings. The  history  of  the  Greeks  as  a  leading  people  is  brief, 
compared  with  that  of  many  other  nations,  for  its  grand  period 
lasted  only  for  the  century  and  a  half  between  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  b.c.  490,  and  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  b.c.  338;  but  we  have  already  shown  that  the  interest 
belonging  to  it  is  enduring  and  engrossing.  Greece  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  example  of  a  democracy — the  free,  self-governing 
state  in  which  every  citizen  not  only  feels  a  personal  interest, 
but  can  always  take  a  personal  part,  in  the  decision  of  questions 
intimately  connected  with  his  personal  welfare  as  a  member  of 
a  political  community. 
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2.  In  Oriental  empires  we  find  only  a  master  and  his  subjects: 
in  the  Greek  commonwealths  the  people  decided  Onececod- 
and  acted  for  themselves,  and  were  politically  re-  ESternel^ 
sponsible  to  themselves  alone  for  the  consequences  pire»- 

of  their  actions.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  condition 
of  freedom  had  much  to  do  with  the  expansion  of  the  human 
mind  and  with  the  progress  made  in  all  the  arts  of  civilization; 
but  beyond  and  apart  from  that  stimulus  to  improvement,  there 
was  in  the  Greeks  a  special  genius,  an  inborn  spirit,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  consider. 

3.  By  "/>^  Greek  spirit''  we  tnean  the  moral  and  intellectual 
character  belonging  to  the  best  specimens  of  the  The  Greek 
Greek  race — the  Athenians  and  the  Ionian  race  in  ■?**"**• 
general,  though  the  Spartans,  in  their  courage,  military  ardour, 
and  resolve  to  be  free  from  outward  domination,  claim  a  high 
place  in  the  Hellenic  world.  A  divine,^  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  sees  in  Greek  life  and  Greek  religion  two  great  features 
— ^the  worship  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  worship  of  the  Human. 
As  regards  the  first,  the  Greek  mind  looked  at  the  world  only 
on  its  side  of  beauty.  The  Greek  called  the  universe  Kosmos^ 
Le.  divine  order  or  regularity.  Greek  religion  became  in  its 
essence  "  a  devotion  to  the  fine  arts.  All  man*s  powers  were 
given  to  producing  works  of  the  imagination.  This  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  Greeks — the  arts  became  religion,  and  religion 
ended  in  the  arts.'*  As  to  the  Greek  worship  of  Humanity ^ 
"the  Greek  had  strong  human  feelings  smd  sympathies.  He 
threw  his  own  self  into  nature — humanized  it — gave  a  human 
feeling  to  clouds,  forests,  rivers^  seas.  Rising  above  the  idolatry 
of  Egypt,  he  worshipped  human  power,  human  beauty,  human 
life.  In  his  conception  of  a  god,  he  realized  a  beautiful  human 
being — not  merely  animal  beauty,  but  the  intelligence  which  in- 
forms and  shines  through  beauty.  He  thus  moulded  into  the 
shape  of  gods  the  visions  of  earth,  and  made  a  glorious  human 
being  into  his  divinity.  Light,  Under  the  conditions  of  humanity, 
— "the  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed" — this  was  the  central 
object  of  Greek  worship.  The  Hindoo  worshipped  God  as 
power:  the  Egyptian  as  life:  the  Greek  as  physical  and  intellec- 
tual beauty:' 

4.  Thus,  with  a  mind  at  once  observant  and  creative,  from 
the  watching  of  nature  the  imaginative  Greek  developed  his 
m>tholog>',  turning  natural  effects  and  phenomena — the  rising 

1  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  Digitized  by  Vj^Ug  It: 
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and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  the  rude  northern  blast,  the  mur- 
Sourcea  of    "^^"^g  ^^  ^^  fountains,  the  rustle  of  the  breeze  in 
Greek  my-    the  foliagc,  the  roar  and  movement  of  ocean,  the 
thoiogy.       quivering  of  the  earthquakes,  the  outburst  of  the 
volcano — into  the  persons  and  action  of  the  deities  concerning 
whom  the  poets  devised  so  many  graceful  and  ingenious  fictions. 
5.  In  general  we  may  say  that  the  Greeks  were  distinguished, 
Grecian       firstly,  by  a  national  pride  in  the  unity  of  the  Hel- 
characteriB-  lenic  race,  as  shown  in  a  common  language,  a  com- 
^^^'  mbn  religion,  and  a  special  character,  superior  to 

that  which  belonged  to  other  nations,  whom  they  regarded  as 
"barbarian,"  or  non- Hellenic;  secondly,  by  a  quickness  of 
sympathy  which  made  them  ever  "  ready  to  laugh  at  a  blunder, 
and  to  weep  over  a  misfortune;  to  be  indignant  at  injustice,  and 
amused  at  knavery;  to  be  awed  by  solemnity  and  tickled  by 
absurdity;"^  and  thirdly,  by  a  good  taste  and  reasonable  spirit, 
which  made  them,  as  a  rule,  avoid  extremes  in  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  The  grievous  faults  which  their  history 
shows  them  to  have  possessed  w^ere  connected  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  excitability  of  their  nature.  They  were  very 
fond  of  power,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining 
it;  their  political  jealousy  gave  rise  to  sedition  and  domestic 
warfare,  especially  in  the  minor  states,  involving  unjust  pro- 
scriptions and  bloody  revolutions,  and  brought  about  the  great 
contest  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  which  had  effects  so  disas- 
trous to  the  nation.  They  were  often  cruel,  and  had  little  regard 
for  truth  when  any  end  was  to  be  served  by  its  violation.  WTiat 
they  felt  and  did  themselves  they  attributed  also  as  feelings  and 
actions  to  the  deities  whom  they  worshipped,  and,  having  no 
high  spiritual  standard  of  moral  goodness,  they  degenerated, 
with  the  loss  of  political  freedom,  into  a  race  of  quick-witted, 
supple,  and  sensual  slaves.  The  qualities  which  prevented  the 
Greeks,  with  all  their  patriotism,  courage,  acuteness,  activity, 
enterprise,  industry,  and  taste,  from  becoming  the  masters  of 
the  world,  which  the  Romans  became,  were  the  fickleness  and 
restlessness,  and  the  want  of  patient  and  steady  resolution,  so 
often  found  in  the  artistic  nature. 

6.  Though  the  gods  of  the  Greek  pantheon  were  beings  that  owed  their 
Q  k  d  iti  origi**  ^o  ^c  observed  phenomena  of  nature,  they  were,  to 
The*  earlier***  ^^  Greeks,  individuals — not  abstractions,  nor  allegories,  nor 
gods,  symbols.     The  earlier  divinities  of  Greece  clearly  represent 


*  Mahaffy's  Greek  Antiquiti€s. 
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natand  powers.  Among  these  we  find  Ou'ranos  or  U'ranus  (a  name  which 
is  simply  the  Greek  for  heaven),  Ge  or  Gaia  (the  earth),  Oktfanos  (ocean), 
Helios  (the  son),  SelTne  (the  moon),  Cronos  (time).  Ouranos  and  Gaia  bore 
a  family  of  gigantic  sons  and  daughters  called  Titans^  who  were  overthrown 
by  the  race  of  gods  of  whom  Zeus  (zews)  was  the  chief — this  "  Wir  of  the 
gods"  being  supposed  to  represent  the  victory  of  reason  and  intelligence 
over  the  rude  forces  of  nature. 

7.  Z^Hs,  identified  with  the  Roman  Jupiter,  then  appears  as  the  head  of 
the  new  divinities  (the  Olympic  gods),  who  embody  a  spiritual 

meaning,  retaining,  however,  natural  elements  and  having  a  hi«"kindrcd 
fixed  relation  to  the  powers  of  nature.  Znts  has  liis  light- 
nings  and  clouds.  Hiera,  wife  of  Zeus,  is  goddess  of  maternity  (the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature).  Zeus  is  also  the  political  god,  the  protector  of 
morals  and  of  hospitality.  Poseidon  (po-si'don)  has  in  his  character  the  wild- 
ncss  of  the  sea ;  to  him,  too,  is  ascribed  the  production  of  the  horse — no 
doubt  from  the  white-crested  wave^  that  race  on  the  main.  Hades,  the 
god  of  the  lower  world,  the  abode  of  tlie  shades  or  disembodied  spirits,  was 
brother  of  Z^us  and  Poseidon— iXX  three  being  children  of  Cronos  and  Rhea 
(the  "Great  Mother"  or  "Mother  of  the  gods*^),  also  called  Cybele  (cyb'e-le). 
In  the  new  order  of  deities  Zeus  is  represented  as  in  a  sense  ruler  of  the 
other  gods,  but  so  that  they  are  left  free  to  display  their  own  particular 
characters. 

8.  Amongst  the  other  chief  deities  we  find  Ares  (a'rez),  god  of  war; 
Apollo  {Phcebus\  god  of  prophecy,  music,  and  later  identi- 

ficd  with  the  Sun-god  {Helios),      The  worship  of  Apollo     JehiM. 
was  really  the  chief  worship  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  god  of 

poetry,  light,  and  intellectual  power. 


^^;ft^^ 


Apollo. 


He  was  the  discemer  and  declarer  of 
truth,  as  god  of  prophecy;  the  god  of 
the  song  and  the  dance,  in  which  men 
show  a  free  and  joyous  soul.  In  Greek 
art,  Apollo  appears  in  the  perfection 
of  manly  beauty,  as  in  the  famous 
statue  known  as  the  ^^ Apollo  Belz/e' 
dere^'  in  the  Vatican  Palace  at  Rome. 
Af^temis  is  the  great  maiden -goddess, 
protectress  of  the  young,  devoted  to 
the  chase,  and  later,  as  twin -sister  of 
Apollo,  identified  with  the  moon. 
Hermes  (her'mez)  was  the  herald  or 
ambassador  of  the  gods,  and  so  is  re- 
presented as  patron  of  eloquence,  pru- 
dence, shrewdness,  and  as  the  pro- 
moter of  intercourse,  commerce,  and 
wealth.  Athena,  the  great  goddess 
of  Athens,  was  the  embodiment  of 
power  and  wisdom,  the  patroness  of 
political  communities,  and  of  the  arts 
that  support  the  state,  such  as  agricul- 


tiUT,  weaving,  &c.;  the  maintainer  of  law  and  order;  she  also  was  a  maiden- 
goddess.  Dem/ter  was  goddess  of  the  earth  and  its  fruits.  Aphrodite  (af- 
ro-di'te),  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  was  especially  worshipped  in  the 
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island  of  Cyprus.  Hephasitts  (he-fes'tus),  god  of  fire,  was  the  inventor  and 
patron  of  artistic  works  in  the  metals.  Dionysos,  the  youthful  and  hand- 
some god  of  wine,  was  held  to  be  the  patron  of  the  tragic  drama,  which 
in  Greece  arose  out  of  the  choruses  sung  at  his  festivals. 

9.  Among  the  minor  deities  were  the  nine  ATuses,  the  tkrei  Graces^  and 

an  endless  variety  oi  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  the  forests,  and  the 
mor  ei  es.  g^^eams  and  fountains,  with  monsters  hideous,  grotesque,  and 
fearful.  The  meanings  underlying,  or  supposed  to  underlie,  the  beautiful, 
or  shocking,  or  fantastic  stories  of  the  Greek  mythology  must  be  sought  for 
in  works  devoted  to  the  subject.*  Among  the  great  divinities  we  reckon 
also  Hestia  (hes'ti-a),  goddess  of  the  domestic  hearth,  whose  sacred  fire 
burned  on  an  altar  in  the  building  called  the  Prytaiu'um  (the  town-hall  of  a 
Greek  commimity),  kept  constantly  alight,  or,  if  extinguished,  rekindled 
only  by  the  burning-glass  or  by  friction,  in  the  primitive  way,  with  wood. 
She  was  a  maiden-goddess,  the  guardian-deity  of  hearth  and  home,  and  at 
her  altar  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house  was  the  shelter  and  safety  of  our 
mediaeval  sanctuary  for  strangers,  fugitives,  and  offending  slaves. 

10.  The  deities  had  temples  built  in  their  honour,  with  the  statue  of  the 

particular  god  or  goddess  placed  on  a  pedestal  within  a  cen- 
the  delt&«      ^^  ^^^^  chamber,  or  shrine.      In  front  of  the  statue  was 

the  altar,  for  the  presentation  of  free-will  offerings,  consisting 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  animals  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  that  god  or  goddess.  Such  offerings  were  also  made  to  appease 
the  anger  of  the  deity,  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  or  at  an  oracle^s  command, 
or  for  success  in  any  enterprise  in  hand.  Sprinkling  of  salted  meal  and 
pouring  out  (libation)  of  wine  accompanied  the  sacrifice,  at  which  the  priest 
wore  a  wreath  made  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  consecrated  to  the  special  deity 
worshipped.  Dances  and  sacred  hymns  and  invocations  were  also  used, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  held. 

11.  Greek  superstition  sought,  through  soothsayers,  the  knowledge  of  the 
Auffuri  ■       ^*^^  ^^^  purpose  of  the  gods,  by  observation  of  tne  flight 

■^  *  *  and  song  of  birds,  and  mainly  by  inspection  of  the  healthy 
or  disordered  state  of  the  inward  parts  of  animals  that  had  been  slain  in 
sacrifices. 

12.  A  great  feature  in  Greek  history  is  the  belief  in  the  revelation  of  the 
Q      J  will  of  gods  by  oracles,  or  divine  utterances,  delivered  at  special 

™^  **'  places  where  special  gods  might  be  consulted  through  the 
priests  attached  to  the  spot.  The  great  oracles  of  Greece  were  those  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  Phocis,  and  of  Zeus  at  Dodafna,  in  Epirus^  Delphi 
was  a  town  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  near  to  the  spot 
where,  from  between  two  peaked  cliffs,  the  limpid  spring  of  Casta  lia 
issued.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was  resorted  to  by  envoys  sent  by  cities, 
nations,  tribes,  and  individuals,  anxious  to  learn  futurity,  and  bringing 
offerings  as  a  fee  for  knowledge  given.  The  process  of  divination  was  as 
follows : — 

13.  The  priestess  of  the  oracle  (called  Pyth'ia,  from  Pytho,  ancient  name 
^^  ^     of  Delphi)  sat  on  a  tripod,  a  kind  of  three-legged  stool,  over 
divination.     ^  fissure  in  the  ground  at  Uic  centre  of  the  temple.  An  intoxi- 
cating gas  issued  from  the  opening,  and  caused  the  priestess, 

when  she  breathed  it,  to  rave  in  dark  sayings,  which  the  attendant  priests 

1  See  MyiAs  and  LegtMtU,  by  E.  M.  Berens  {Blacklc  &  Son),  for  detltils  ki  io  the 
Greek  deities. 
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wrote  donna  in  verse,  and  furnished,  as  Apollo's  revelation,  to  the  person 
sent  in  consultation.  The  doubtful  meaning  of  these  oracular  responses  has 
become  proverbial  from  many  instances  in  Grecian  history.  The  responses 
at  Dodona  were  founded  on  the  rustling  sounds  caused  by  the  wind  among 
the  foliage  of  holy  trees. 

14.  The  famous  ^^Eleusinian  Mysteries*''  were  celebrated  at  the  town  of 
Elet/sis^  in  Attica,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Deme'ter.    They 

were  of  solemn  import,  with  a  secret,  awe-inspiring  cere-  fcJtfvals. 
monial,  at  which  mysterious  doctrines  were  taught  by  priests 
to  the  initiated  worshippers,  including  that  of  an  immortal  life  for  the  soul 
of  man-  The  Diany/ia  at  Athens  was  the  great  spring  festival  of  Dionysos^ 
resorted  to  by  visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the  Greek  world.  The  whole 
dty  was  given  up  to  crowds,  processions,  and  masquerade-attire,  with  gay 
and  noisy  revelry  of  wine  and  music.  The  interest  of  the  modern  world  in 
these  proceedings  comes  from  the  fact  that  at  this  festival  there  were  per- 
formed, in  competition  for  prizes,  in  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysos,  those 
tragedies  and  comedies  of  which  we  have  such  splendid  specimens  in  the 
extant  Attic  literature.  The  Panathenafa  was  another  famous  festival  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  Ath^nhPolias^  guardian  goddess  of  the  state.  In 
this  imposing  pageant  Athenian  maidens,  bearing  a  sacred  gold -embroidered 
gannent  (woven  by  them  for  the  goddess,  and  called  the  Peplus)^  took  a 
chief  part. 

15.  Amongst  the  great  special  features  of  Greek  life  were  the  four  national 
assembles,   composed  of  visitors  from   every  part   of  the     «.     ^      - 
Hellenic  world,  known  as  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ndmean,     IJlJes. 

and  Isthmian  Games.  These  were  really  great  religious  fes- 
tivals, at  which  the  Hellenes  met  in  a  common  worship,  to  share  in  a  com- 
mon amusement.  The  Olympic  Festival  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus, 
at  the  Plain  of  Olympia,  in  Elis,  every  four  years.  We  have  already  seen 
(p.  102)  that  Greek  chronology  begins  in  B.C.  776,  the  year  in  which  a  roan  of 
Elis,  named  Corafbus,  gained  the  victory  in  the  foot-race  at  these  games.  The 
Pythian  FcstiwU  was  in  Apollo's  honour,  held  near  Delphi,  in  the  third  year 
of  each  Olympiad.  The  Nemean,  in  honour  of  Zeus,  was  held  every  second 
year,  in  the  valley  of  N^mea,  in  Ar'golis.  The  Isthmian,  in  honour  of 
Poseidon,  took  place  also  every  second  year,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  At 
these  national  contests  prizes  were  given  to  the  victorious  competitors  in 
running,  leaping,  wrestling,  boxine,  and  chariot -racing,  and  also  (in  the 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian)  for  music  and  poetry.  The  prize  was  a 
simple  wreath,  placed  on  the  victor's  head,  and  made  of  the  special  sacred 
plant  or  tree  belonging  to  the  god — at  the  Olympian  games,  of  olive;  at  the 
Pythian,  of  bay;  at  the  Nemean,  of  parsley;  at  the  Isthmian,  of  pine.  The 
honour  of  this  wreath  was  great,  bringing  fame  to  the  victor's  native  city, 
and  renown,  through  sculptor  and  through  poet,  to  himself. 

16.  These  great  gatherings  of  people  of  Hellenic  race  were  of  a  nature 
and  importance  peculiar  to  the  nation  and  its  culture.     The  . 

arts  and  the  gnuis  of  civilization  were  all  concerned  in  them,  ©n  OrcTOe!* 
and  "to  the  sacred  ground  Hocked  all  the  pow^er,  and  the 
rank,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  intellect  of  Greece."  Apart  from  the  athletic 
sports  of  the  occasion,  the  meeting  did  for  Greece  what,  in  the  modem 
world,  is  done  by  the  art  exhibition,  the  scientific  congress,  the  publisher, 
and  the  platform.  Works  of  the  chisel  and  the  brush  were  shown,  ideas 
exchanged,  theories  discussed,  poems  recited,  and  philosophers  heard.    The 
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people  met  in  one  grand  intellectual,  social,  artistic,  and  gymnastic  assem- 
bly, Which  had  great  uses  in  fostering  a  common  national  pride,  a  sound 
physical  training,  intellectual  vigour  and  emulation,  and  a  healthy  desire  for 
success  in  every  kind  of  competition,  where  the  reward  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  high  opinions  won  from  fellow-men. 

17.  The  literature  of  Greece  is  the  chief  treasure  which  has  come  down  to 
Character  ^*  ii^yoi  ancient  times,  apart  from  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the 
of  Greek  Old  Testament  and  from  the  New  Testament  Books.  In 
and  Eastern  original  power,  and  in  richness,  beauty,  and  force,  it  far  sur* 
literature.  passes  that  of  Rome,  to  whose  writers,  indeed,  their  Greek 
predecessors  served,  in  some  styles,  as  incomparable  models  of  literary  art. 
The  literature  of  Egypt^  Assyria^  Babylonia^  and  Fhotnicia  has  all  but 
perished; — ^the  Zend-Avesta  (containing  the  sacred  books)  of  Persia  has 
little  merit;  the  Hindoo  books  called  Vedas^  in  the  old  Sanskrit  tongue, 
are  wanting  in  general  interest.  The  Sanskrit  epic  poems  called  the  Rdmd- 
yana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata  have  beautiful  and  striking  episodes:  the  lyric 
and  the  proverbial  poetry  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  show  much  true,  tender 
sentiment,  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature,  and  not  a  little  depth 
of  wisdom.  The  Hindoo  drama  has  much  merit,  but  is  not  to  be  named 
with  the  productions  of  modem  Europe  and  of  ancient  Greece.  But,  at 
their  best,  the  literary  products  of  the  Hindoo  mind  differ,  not  merely  in 
degree  but  in  kind,  not  only  in  form  but  in  essence,  from  those  consummate 
works,  those  perfect  specimens  of  thought  and  style,  to  which  the  Hellenic 
intellect  gave  birth. 

18.  The  Greeks  were  the  first  people  who  gave  their  minds  to  thinking 
Qr«ek  ^^^  ^  subject  on  a  systematic  plan.  Greek  taste — in  its  acute 
thouf  ht  and  perception  of  true  elegance  and  beauty,  its  hatred  of  extremes, 
the  Greek  its  instinctive  love  of  symmetry  and  fitness,  its  clear  simplicity 
tongue.  |j„jj  avoidance  of  false  ornament  and  colour — gave  to  Greek 
thought  that  form  and  finish  in  expression  which  the  best  moderns  can 
rarely  attain  to,  and  can  never  hope  to  surpass.  For  the  thought  of  Greek 
writers  it  is  enough  to  say  that  what  they  aid,  in  some  great  branchesi,  such 
as  history,  logic,  and  etnics,  forms  the  foundation  still  for  modem  treat- 
ment of  those  topics.  The  language — ^wondrous  for  beauty,  wealth,  preci- 
sion, power,  and  grace— which  the  Hellenic  genius  moulded  into  the  finest 
instrument  of  human  utterance  that  the  world  has  ever  known,  enabled  this 
most  creative  and  original  of  nations  to  give  to  its  conceptions  the  fittest 
garb  of  literary  art. 

19.  The  two  great  Homeric  poems — ^the  **//w</"  and  the  ** Odyssey'" — 
Eoic  Doetrv     ^^^^  ^^  European  literature,  the  first  in  time,  and  of  all  literature 

the  highest  m  merit,  among  compositions  m  that  style.  Into 
the  question  of  their  authorship  we  cannot  enter  here;  they  were  produc- 
tions of  Greek  intellect,  dating  perhaps  from  B.C.  800  or  900,  handed 
down  orally  in  public  recitation,  changed  in  transmission,  and  first  written, 
in  their  present  form,  under  Pisis'tratus  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
They  represent,  in  lang^uage,  Ionian  Greek,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  ifeolic, 
as  it  was  talked  and  written  about  B.C.  600.  In  Greece  these  writings  were 
the  foundation  of  poetical  literature,  and  were  taught  in  every  school;  for 
all  time  since  they  have  been,  in  their  full,  fresh  beauty,  stores  of  poetic 
imagery,  models  of  epic  art.  Another  school  of  epic  poetry  began  with 
//esiod,  bom  at  the  village  of  Ascra,  in  Boeotia,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C.     His  poem,  "PVorJ^s  and  Days,'^  is  a  didactic,  homely 
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composition,  dealing  with  daily  life,  religious  lore,  and  moral  precepts. 
TTiis  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Homeric  epic,  whose  themes  are  chiefly 
deeds  of  gods  and  heroes,  lit  up  with  all  the  splendour  of  imaginative  power. 
20.  New  styles  of  poetry  came  into  existence  between  the  eighth  and  the 
sixth  centuries  B.C.,  as  the  Hellenic  world  passed  from  the 
monarchy  of  the  times  that  epic  poelrv  represented  to  the  SfSj^ 
republics  where  democracies  or  oligarchs  held  sway.     The  ^' 

Tcne  called  Elegy  expressed,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  poet's  views  on  home 
and  foreign  politics,  or  social  life,  or  gave  his  feelings  vent  in  joy  or  grief 
for  what  was  passing  in  the  world  around  him.  Its  chief  exponents  were 
the  Ionian  Tyriaus  (tir-te'us),  who  lived  and  wrote  at  Sparta  about  B.C.  680, 
urging  the  Spartans,  in  lays  of  which  some  parts  remain,  to  war  against  her 
foeroen  of  Messe'ne;  Mimnermtts^  oi  Smyrna  (b.c.  630-600),  a  poet  of  the 
dolefiul  side  of  elegy;  So'ion,  the  great  Athenian  (B.C.  640-560),  who  wrote 
poetry,  sportive  and  sober,  both  before  and  after  his  grand  political  achieve- 
ment; Thetf^nis  oi  Meg'ara  (flourished  about  B.C.  540),  a  writer  of  political 
and  festive  verse;  and  Simon'ides  of  CXor,  who  lived  at  Athens  and  at  Syra- 
cuse (with  Hiero  I.)  about  B.a  520  to  470.  He  wrote  the  elegy  on  those 
who  fell  at  Marathon,  and  the  epigrams  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Spartans  at 
Thermopylse,  and  was  renowned  for  sweetness  and  for  finish  in  his  style. 
Most  of  the  elegiac,  as  of  the  lyric  and  iambic,  poetry  of  old  Greece  was  lost 
in  the  destruction  of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century  A.D. 

21.  Iambic  verse  was  xised  for  satirical  poems,  and  those  of  weightier  and 
sharper  thought  than  elegy  embodied.     In  this  style  Archil-  , 
ochus  (ar-kU'o-kus)  of  Fa'ros  (about  B.C.  710-680)  was  noted   **n*«»><^  v«"«- 
for  the  bitterness  and  power  of  his  invective;  Solon  employed  it  in  political 
discussion. 

22.  The  lyric  poetry  of  old  Greece — the  verse  expressing  human  passion, 
and,  with  the  Greeks,  invariably  sung  to  the  music  of  the    _  ^ 

lyre — this  was  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  her  literary  art,  ^^  ****  '^* 
and  its  almost  total  loss  is,  perhaps,  the  one  roost  to  be  lamented  in  the 
history  of  letters.  Of  verse  in  this  style  the  chief  singers  were  Alctnan^ 
Sappho  (saffo),  Alccdus^  Anacreon  ( a-nac're-on ),  Simon'ides  of  CeoSy  and 
Pindctr — all,  save  the  last,  known  to  us  only  in  mere  fragments  or  by 
Roman  imitations.  Of  these,  Alcman  of  Sparta  (about  B.C.  660)  wrote 
hymns  and  love-songs,  marriage  odes,  and  verse  for  festival  processions; 
Sappho  of  Leshos  flourished  about  B.C.  600,  has  given  her  name  to  the  stanza 
{Sappkic)  familiar  to  us  in  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  has  the  highest  fame 
for  passion,  eneigy,  and  music  in  her  poetry;  A/caus  of  Mily//ne  (in  Lesbos) 
wrote  about  B.C.  610  to  580,  gave  his  name  to  the  well-known  Alcaic  stanza 
of  Horace's  odes,  and  wrote  on  war,  love,  drinking,  politics,  and  gods,  with 
free  and  graceful  gaiety  and  force;  Anac'reon  of  Teos  (on  the  Ionian  coast 
of  Asia  Minor)  lived  about  B.C.  520,  and  wrote  with  easy  grace  and  sweet- 
ness on  love,  and  wine,  and  music;  Simonides  oi  Ceos  (mentioned  above 
for  elegiac  verse)  was  very  popular  in  lyric  strains  for  hymns,  and  dirges, 
and  odes  on  victors  in  the  games. 

23.  Pindar^  who  lived  from  about  B.C.  520  to  440,  has  reached  us  in  a 
fairly  complete  form  as  regards  one  portion  of  his  poems —      Pindar 
the  Epinicia^  or  triumphal  odes  written  for  victors  in  the 
Olympian^  Pythian^  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.     This  great  poet  was 
bom  near  Thebes,  trained  for  his  art  at  Athens,  and  accepted  by  all  Greece 
as  a  national  writer  of  the  lyric  school.     The  honour  paid  to  his,  memory 
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by  Alexander  the  Great  has  been  noticed  in  our  account  of  the  great  con- 
queror's career.     It  is  impossible  for  modem  readers  of  his  difficult  writing 
to  judge  fairly  of  his  merits  as  a  poet,  destitute  as  we  are  of  the  music 
which  gave  full  effect  to  the  words,  and  of  his  poetry  in  other  lyric  forms. 
24.  The  Greek  drama  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  highest  expression  of 
Attic  literary  genius.     The  plays,  very  different  from  oure, 
drama*^*      were  exhibited  in  immense  structures  open  to  the  air,  and  in 
the  daytime;  and  at  Athens  the  expense  of  the  pcrfonpance 
was   borne   by  some 


-  ^- 
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wealthy  man.  It  was 
the  worship  of  Diony- 
SOS  that  gave  rise  both 
to  tragedy  and  come- 
dy. From  the  hymns 
sung  in  chorus  at  his 
festivals  arose  the 
drania.  or  *^ poetry  of 
action^*  when  the 
leader  of  the  chorus 
assumed  the  character 
of  Dionysos,  and  de- 
scribed with  gestures 
some  exploit  of  the 
god,  or  enacted  the 
part  of  any  person 
engaged  in  the  adventure  which  his  words  described.  The  exclamations 
and  remarks  of  the  chorus  would,  with  the  leader's  utterances,  form  dia- 
logues, and  here  we  have  the  germ  of  what  we  call  a  play.  TJuspis, 
the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  at  a  festival  of  the  year  B.C.  535,  introduced 
an  independent  actor,  with  whom  the  leader  of  the  chorus  held  a  dialogue 
during  the  pauses  of  the  choral  song. 

25.  Phrynichus  (flourished  about  B.C.  510  to  480)  is  r^^arded  by  many 
as  the  real  inventor  of  tragedy,  from  his  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  subjects  treated.  Instead  of  the  stories, 
often  of  a  ludicrous  turn,  about  Dionysos,  he  selected  as  his 
theme  some  story  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  or  some  event  of  recent  times. 
The  introduction  by  the  great  poet  j^schylus  (es'ki-lus:  born  B.C.  52$)  of  a 
second  actor,  making  the  dialogue  now  independent  of  the  chorus,  gave  its 
true  lasting  form  to  the  dramatic  art.  Action  could  now  be  represented  in 
completeness  before  the  eye,  accompanied  by  speech,  and  this  is  the  drama 
as  it  has  been  in  Europe  ever  since  the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece.  The 
works  of  Thespis  and  of  Phrynichus  are  lost,  and  the  grand  Greek  tragedy 
survives  for  us  in  a  few  of  the  (probably)  best  plays  of  its  chief  authors, 
yE/c Ay/us f  Soph'ocUs^  and  Eurip'ides,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
order  given,  Sophocles  being  born  in  B.C.  495,  and  Euripides  in  B.C  480. 
The  only  criticism  on  the  respective  styles  of  their  dramas  for  which  we 
here  have  space  is  this— that  yEschylus  has  grandeur,  Sophoi/es  gryiCCj  and 
Euripides  subtlety  and  pathos.  The  word  tragedy  means  goat-song^  as  con- 
nected Mdth  the  offering  of  a  goat  (an  animal  injurious  to  vines)  to  Dionysos 
before  the  singing  of  the  choral  hymn.  From  rude  beginnings  Attic  genius 
thus  carried  the  dramatic  art,  within  half  a  century's  space,  to  the  highest 
point  of  its  development  in  ancient,  perhaps  in  any,  times. 


Greek 
tragedy. 
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26.  Greek  comedv  (meaning  the  tnllage-song,  from  the  hymn  sung  and 
the  jokes  made  at  the  rustic  festivals  of  Dionysos)  sprang  out  of  the  same 
wor^ip  of  the  god  of  wine  as  tragedy.     The  comic  drama 

began  earlier,  and  was  longer  in  arriving  at  perfection  than  the      ^JirSd 
tragic     The  farces  of  Suscfricn  of  Me^ara  were  introduced  ^' 

into  Attica  about  B.C.  580,  but  the  first  great  writer  in  Athenian  comedy  is 
Cratrttus  (his  first  play  appearing  B.C.  454),  who  used  that  style  of  drama 
as  a  means  of  personal  satire,  and  for  the  censure  of  political  shortcomings. 
He  was  followed  by  Et^potis  (his  first  play  appearing  about  B.C.  430),  who 
is  declared  to  have  been  great  In  el^;ance  of  style  and  bitterness  of  satire. 
The  works  of  these  two  dramatists  are  lost,  but  we  have  the  means  of  per- 
sonally judging  of  the  Attic  comedy  in  the  eleven  extant  plays  of  one  of  its 
greatest  authors,  Aristoph' ants.  He  flourished  between  about  B.C.  425  and 
388,  and  his  plays  are  marked  by  fanciful  extravagance,  delicate  humour, 
keen  satire,  beautiful  poetry,  and  gross  expression — a  medley  of  incongruous 
display,  pervaded  by  a  serious  purpose,  and  directed  by  genius  of  a  high 
and  very  peculiar  order. 

27.  Thus  far  the  Attic  comedy  is  known  as  the  "Old  Comedy t''  consist- 
ing of  plays  which  were  mainly  vehicles  of  political  satire   old,  middle, 
and  personal  attack,  and  of  this  alone  have  we  any  complete   and  new 
specimens  left.      The  '*  Middle  Comedy,''  which  flourished   comedy, 
from  about  B.C.  390  to  320,  dealt  rather  in  criticism  on  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  ^^  New  Comedy  "mosi  nearly  answer- 
ing to  the  modem  comic  drama,  or  the  ^^comedy  of  manners''    The  best 
writers  of  this  school  came  between  about  B.C.  320  and  250,  and  of  one  of 
them,  Afenast^der,  we  can  partly  judge  in  the  plays  of  his  Roman  imitator 
or  translator,  Te/ence,     He  is  credited  with  great  elegance  of  style  and 
with  abundant  humour.     Menander  died  at  Athens  in  B.c.  291.    Diphilus 
and  Phii/mon,  contemporary  with  him,  were  also  eminent  writers  in  his  vein. 

28.  Poetry,  with  the  Greeks,  had  reached  perfection  before  real  literary 
prose  appeared  at  all.     The  first  great  historian,  Herod'otus, 

was  bom  at  the  Dorian  city  of  Halicarna^sus^  in  the  south-  Hii*™ 
west  of  Asia  Minor,  in  B.C.  484.  He  was,  at  any  rate  in 
culture  and  in  language,  an  Ionian  Greek,  and  lived  at  Athens  for  some 
years  about  B.C.  445,  in  the  best  part  of  the  age  of  Pericles.  His  great 
work,  in  nine  books,  on  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  con- 
tains a  ge(^^phical,  social,  and  historical  account  of  much  of  the  civilized 
world  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  through  which  the  author  travelled 
during  many  years.  The  style  of  Herodotus  is  charming  in  its  clearness, 
liveliness,  and  grace,  and  modem  research  has  constantly  confirmed  what 
he  relates  on  matters  subject  to  his  personal  observation.  Thucyd'ides^  the 
Athenian,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  historians,  was  bom  in  B.C.  471,  and 
wrote  in  eight  books  (the  last  unfinished)  an  account  of  much  of  the  great 
Peloponnesian  War,  which  occurred  in  his  own  time.  He  is  renowned  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  statcQients,  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  his  philosophical 
remarks,  and  the  brevity,  vigour,  and  energy  of  his  style. 

29.  Xen'ophon,  the  Athenian,  lived  from  about  B.C.  430  to  350,  and 
has  a  pleasing,  perspicuous,  and  easy  method  of  writing  on     „        . 
historical  and  other  subjects.   His  Hellen'ica  [''Greek events ")     *«»°P**<»"- 
takes  up  the  history  where  Thucydides  ends,  and  brings  it  down  to  the 
battle  ot  Mantinea,  B.C.  362.     The  Cyropadi'a  ("training  of  Cyrus")  is  a 
political  romance  about  Cyrus,  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.     Xeno- 
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phon's  most  famous  and  attractive  work  is  the  Anab'asis^  an  account  in 
seven  books  of  the  expedition  of  10,000  Greeks  in  Asia,  B.C.  401-599,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  history  of  Persia.  The  Memorabilia  con- 
tains an  account  of  Socrates  and  his  teaching,  exhibited  in  conversations 
between  the  philosopher  and  various  hearers. 

30.  From  history  we  pass  to  oratory,  which  reached  in  Pericles  a  height 
that  we  can  judge  of  now  only  by  fragments  reported  by 
Thucydides  and  others.  For  details  we  must  refer  to  the 
admirable  primer  on  Greek  literature  by  Professor  Jebb.   The 

names  of  the  great  Attic  orators  are  An'tiphon^  Andocides  (an-dosl-dez), 
Ly'siasy  Isocrates  (i-soc'ra-tez),  Isaus  (i-se'us),  Hypereidts  (hy-per-fdcz), 
^^schines  (esTci-nez),  and  Demosthenes^  the  last  being  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art  that  men  have  ever  heard. 

31.  The  two  great  philosophical  writers  of  Greece  are  PlcUo  and  Aris' 

toile.  Plato^  the  Athenian,  the  greatest  pupil  of  Socrates, 
ofphilosoph?.  flourished  for  fifty  years,  from  about  B.C.  400  to  350,  and  is 

the  finest  artist  in  the  handling  of  dialogue  for  philosophical 
discussion  that  has  ever  lived.  His  style  is  a  poetic  prose  of  wondrous 
beauty,  ease,  and  grace. 
His  doctrine  is  a  sepa- 
rate matter  dealt  with 
further  on.  Aristotle 
of  Stageira  (sta-gi'ra), 
in  Thrace,  lived  from 
B.C.  384  to  322;  he 
has  been  mentioned 
above  (Chapter  V.)  as 
private  tutor  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  his 
boyhood.  He  lived  at 
Athens  for  over  ten 
years  in  the  last  part  of  his  life,  and  there  wrote  the  extensive  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name.  Of  all  the  writings  of  antiquity 
those  of  Aristotle  have  most  directly  and  extensively  influenced  the  thought 
of  the  modem  world.  He  discussed  nearly  every  subject  known  to  mankind 
as  the  world  was  then. 

32.  He  wrote  on  rhetoric,  ethics,  politics,  poetry,  and  nataral  history, 

and  was  the  founder  of  logic,  or  the  science  of  reasoning, 
Ari8to"E         *"^  inventor  of  the  syllogistic  process  in  discussion.     His 

system  of  philosophy  maintained  its  ground  in  Europe  until 
the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.  d.  We  must  not  fail  to  record  that 
for  twenty  years  (B.C.  367  to  347,  the  year  of  Plato's  death)  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens,  and  was  the  greatest  of  the  pupils 
of  Plato.  The  style  of  Aristotle  is  tolerably  clear;  but  it  is  for  his  matter, 
not  his  literary  form,  that  he  is  valued.  With  the  chief  literary  and  scien- 
tific men  of  the  Alexandrian  period  we  have  already  dealt  in  our  account  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  That  was  the  time  of  the  decline  of  Greek  literary 
art,  when  men  criticised,  expounded,  and  imitated  the  models  furnished  by 
the  great  writers  of  preceding  ages. 

33.  The  Ionian  ThaUs  (thalez),  of  Mil/tus,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  the  ** Seven  Wise  Men'*''  of  Greece,  lived  from  about 
B.C.  630  to  540.    He  was  a  founder  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
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matbemalics,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  and  to  have  derived  thence 
some  of  his  mathematical  knowledge.  In  explaining  the  ori-  other  writerm 
gin  of  the  nntverse  he  taught  that  water  was  the  element  from  of  philosophy, 
which  all  things  originated,  and  into  which  all  would  be  mathematics, 
finally  rcsolTcd.  Anaximan'der  of  Miletm  (lived  B.C.  610  to  *^' 
547)  sQcceeded  Thales  in  the  Ionian  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  a  great 
observer  of  nature,  and  devoted  to  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  geography. 
Pytht^oreu  o{  Santos  flourished  about  B.c  540  to  510.  He  is  credited  with 
geometrical  discoveries,  undoubtedly  held  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
was  a  man  of  great  powers  and  acquirements.  He  is  said  to  have  stayed 
long  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  he  founded  a  great  school  of  philosophy  at 
Crotona  (or  Cro'iori)  in  Magna  Gracia  (southern  Italy).  He  nad  there  an 
association  or  dub  compo^  of  300  members  of  the  noble  and  wealthy 
classes,  bound  by  a  vow  of  secresy  as  to  the  doctrines  taught.  He  based  all 
creation  u[x>n  the  numerical  rules  of  musical  harmony,  and  held  that  the 
heavenly  spheres  roll  on  their  courses  in  musical  rhythm.^  The  blind  belief 
of  hts  followers  in  all  that  he  asserted  passed  into  the  famous  proverb  **Ipse 
dixit ^  (himself  said  it).  Hippad rates  of  Cos  (lived  about  B.C.  460  to  360) 
was  the  greatest  physician  of  ancient  times.  The  writings  extant  under  his 
name  were  mostly  composed  by  his  disciples.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
thought  and  extensive  experience,  whose  medical  theories  contain  mucn 
good  sense  and  truth.  The  famous  saying  **  Life  is  short  and  Art  is  lon^ '' 
is  one  of  his  maxims. 

34.  The  Ionian  Anaxa^oras  of  Clatom'ena  lived  from  B.C.  500  to  428, 
and  passed,  from  early  manhood  to  middle  age,  thirty  years  Anaxafforas 
at  Athens  as  the  close  friend  and  the  instructor  of  Pericles,  *^ 
Euripides,  and  others.  The  great  advance  made  by  Anaxagoras  in  seek- 
ing out  the  origin  of  things  was  this — that  whereas  his  predecessors  referred 
all  things  to  some  pre-existing  form  of  matter  (as  Thales  did  to  tvater)^ 
he  sought  the  final  cause  in  Mind  (Greek  nous)^  Intelligence^  or  Thought, 
For  thos  advancing  what  was  much  like  the  idea  of  the  One  God,  Anaxa- 
goras was  accused  at  Athens  of  atheism^  or  refusal  of  belief  in  any  god;  his 
offence  really  being,  in  Athenian  eyes,  his  denial  of  the  Sun-god,  Apollo.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  in  B.C.  450,  but,  through  the  eloquent  intercession  of 
Perides,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  a  fine  and  banishment  from  Athens. 

35.  Socrates,  the  great  and  ^ood  Athenian  philosopher,  lived  from  B.C. 
469-399,  a  period  covering  mudi  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 

the  whole  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  No  man  of  andent  ^^  **' 
times  is  better  known  to  us  in  his  person,  character,  and  teaching,  though  he 
left  nothing  written,  and  what  we  know  is  derived  from  the  affectionate  re- 
gard of  his  illustrious  pupil  Plato^  and  his  devoted  admirer  Xenophon.  Gro- 
tesque in  person,  and  almost  incomparablv  great  in  soul,  Socrates  stands  forth 
as  the  highest  moral  product  of  the  Hellenic  world.  His  face — fiat -nosed, 
thick-lipped,  goggle-eyed — ^was  that  of  the  Satyrs,  the  ugly,  sensual  mon- 
sters who,  in  the  Greek  m3rthology,  represented  the  grosser  side  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysos.  Never  were  countenance  and  form  farther  removed 
from  the  Athenian  types  of  beauty,  and  never  did  outward  semblance  more 
belie  the  inward  spirit  of  a  man.  llie  clumsy  frame  of  Socrates  was  ani- 
mated by  the  soul  of  a  true  hero.     A  brave  and  hardy  soldier  in  his  coun- 

1  The  idea  was  that  hannony  reflates  the  whole  universe,  and  was  the  creative  prin- 
cqde  by  brining  into  union  opposmg  elements— the  yarrrM/^ «/«///«.  See  Dryden,  Song 
MSt,  Cecilia*s  Day.  Digitized  by  VjOO^lt: 
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try's  cause,  he  rendered  his  noblest  service  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to 
humanity  at  large  as  a  homely  teacher  of  the  highest  truth  that  was  ever 
revealed  to  the  pagan  mind.  With  feet  unsandalled,  and  in  threadbare 
dress,  he  roamed  about  the  public  walks,  the  gymnastic  schools,  the  market- 
place, and  every  resort  of  men,  talking  to  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  in 
a  voice  of  wondrous  sweetness  and  powerful  charm,  and  performing  the 
highest  work  of  sound  philosophy  in  teaching  them  the  right  way  in  which 
to  arrive  at  truth — moral  and  intellectual  truth. 

36.  His  method  was  to  turn  men's  minds  inside  out,  by  his  peculiar  Socraiic 
searching  inquiries  as  to  the  basis  of  their  ideas  on  every 
of?eachinff  subject.  All  false  appearance  of  knowledge  was  thus  ex- 
posed, and,  in  the  acquirement  of  self-knowledge  as  to  their 
real  mental  and  spiritual  state,  men  were  made  fit  for  the  search  after  abid- 
ing, life-giving,  fruit-bearing  truth.  The  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  thus 
applicable  to  all  persons,  all  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  all  ages  of  the  world; 
and  in  this  grand  universal  principle,  not  in  any  technicalities  of  system 
nor  achievements  of  physical  investigation,  consist  its  unrivalled  influence 
and  imperishable  fame.  The  discovery  thus  made  by  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  Athens  or  of  the  world  was  that  he  found  the  way  to  all  discovery 
in  clearing  man's  mental  path  from  self-delusion,  self-conceit,  and  self- 
inflicted  hindrances  to  progress  and  reform.  One  of  his  peculiar  beliefs, 
frequently  asserted  by  him,  was  that  he  had  a  special  mission  from  above, 
and  was  attended  by  a  *^  divine  voice^^  (often  referred  to  as  the  ^^  Damon  or 
Genius  of  Socrates"),  which  restrained  at  critical  times  his  utterances  and 
actions.  In  his  discussions  he  dealt  largely,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  specially  with  the  subject  of  e^Aies,  or  the  principles 
and  rules  of  duty  for  mankind — the  science  of  morality.  His  originality, 
influence,  and  power  over  the  minds  of  men  in  his  own  day  are  established 
in  the  fact  of  the  ascendency  which  he  acquired  at  once  over  the  brilliant, 
restless,  and  free-living  patrician  Alcibi'ades,  and  over  the  lofty  spiritual 
philosopher  Plato.  That  such  a  man— plain-spoken,  fearless,  constantly 
exposing  false  pretences,  ever  insisting  on  realities,  and  ever  warring  against 
shams — should  make  many  enemies,  was  as  certain  with  mankind  at  Athens 
then  as  it  would  now  be  in  the  world  of  Paris  or  of  London.  In  politics 
Socrates  took  little  part,  but,  as  a  member  of  the  Seftaie  of  Five  Ilundred 
in  B.C.  406,  and  afterwards  against  the  **  Thirty  Tyrants  (who  ruled  at 
Athens  as  oligarchical  usurpers  for  eight  months  of  B.C.  404  and  403),  he 
displayed  his  moral  courage  in  refusing,  at  great  personal  risk,  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Such  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  man  who  taught  to 
Athens  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  moral  responsibility  of  man,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and,  as  is  believed,  the  unity  of  God.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
the  patience  with  which  he  bore  through  many  years  the  objurgations  of  his 
shrewish  wife  Xanthippe,  and  of  the  obstinate  perversity  of  courage  with 
which,  refusing  fine,  imprisonment,  or  exile,  he  was  executed  on  a  charge 
of  atheism  in  B.C.  399.  He  drank  the  official  poison,  hemlock,  with  the 
utmost  cheerfulness,  and  slowly  died,  surrounded  by  weeping  friends,  to 
whom  he  had  been  stating  and  expounding  his  immovable,  and,  for  his  age, 
sublime  conviction  that,  come  what  may  to  the  body,  the  soul  of  man 

The  four        shall  live  for  ever  and  for  ever. 

Schools  of         37.  In  the  later  period  of  the  history  of  Greece  we  find 

Philosophy,  established  >«r  chief  schools  or  systems  of  philosophy.     These 
were  (i)  the  Academic,  (2)  the  Epicurean,  (3)  the  StoU,  (4)  the  PeHpatetic, 
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38.  The  Acadfmic  school  was  founded  hy  Plato  (lived  B.C.  429-347),  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  gymnasium  and  gardens  near  The  Aca- 
Athens,  called  AcatUmi'a,  because  the  land  on  which  they  demic 
stood  was  consecrated  to  the  Attic  mythical  hero  Accui/tnus,  School. 
In  those  groves  of  learning,  planted  with  planes  and  olives,  and  adorned 
with  statues  by  the  great  Cimon  of  the  earlier  time,  Plato  discoursed  to  his 
disciples.  His  great  belief  was  that  of  his  master  Socrates,  the  immortality 
of  the  souL  He  taught  that  there  is  one  eternal  God,  to  whom  belong 
perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  virtue,  and  that  the  soul  of  man  has  existed  in 
a  former  state,  in  which  it  saw  perfect,  ideal  forms  of  things,  whose  dim 
remembered  shapes  and  shadows  form  in  this  life  all  we  can  know  of  good- 
ness and  of  wisdom.  The  soul  which  has  in  this  world  striven  after  excel- 
lence will,  after  death,  again  be  in  communion  with  those  ** eternal essences^^  of 
things.  Plato  taught  that  "the  perfection  of  man's  nature  is  to  bring  him- 
self, as  lar  as  possible,  into  harmony  with  God,"  dnd  that  all  human  beings 
should  be  trained  towards  that  end.  Of  Plato's  Dialogues^  the  writings 
which  contain  his  teaching,  we  have  spoken  above;  their  style,  in  fancy, 
wit,  and  eloqnence,  is  fully  worthy  of  those  highest  of  all  emanations  of 
the  pagan  intellect  whose  light  they  enshrine  and  diffuse. 

39-  The  Epicurean  school  was  founded  (B.C.  306)  at  Athens,  in  the 
^ons  ^*  Gardens  of  Epicu'rus^^^  by  the  philosopher  thus     The  Epi- 
named,  who  taught  there  till  his  death  in  B.c.  270.     By  a     curean 
fantastic  freak  of  historical  injustice  the  word  ^'epicure"  has     School, 
come  to  be  proverbial  for  a  lover  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  Epicurus 
MS  been  treated  as  a  devotee  of  sensual  pleasure.     The  historical  fact  is 
that  Epicurus  was  a  man  of  temperate  and  simple  life,  who  showed  the 
utmost  patience  and  courage  during  the  long  and  painful  illness  which  ended 
it,  and  taaght,  indeed,  that  human  happiness  {^^ pleasure^*)  was  the  true  end 
of  all  philosophy,  bat  it  was  the  lasting  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  pure 
and  noble  mental  enjoyments,  leading  to  mental   peace  and  consequent 
uappbess.     This  peace  of  mind  was,  to  Epicurus,  the  summum  bonunty  or 
chirf  good.     Into  his  physical  philosophy,  the  theory  of  atoms,  expounded 
m  the  Roman  poet  Lucretius' s  work  De  Rerum  Natura  (**(?«  the  Nature 
^fthings")^  we  cannot  now  enter. 

40.  The  Stoic  school  was  founded  at  Athens  about  B.C.  320  by  Zeno^  a 
Greek  of  Cyprus,  and  derives  its  name  from  his  place  of  dis- 
conrse.  the  Stoa  PoikUe  ("  Painted  Piazza  or  Colonnade''),  a     gcho?!*'**' 
nail  adorned  with  fresco-painting  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
by  the  great   artist  Polygnotus  (po-lig-no'tus).      There   Zeno  taught  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  integrity  by  the  Athenians, 
and  hoQoared  by  a  golden  chaplet,  and,  at  his  death,  by  a  public  funeral. 
The  Stoic  philosophers  became  famous  in  their  contempt  botn  for  pain  and 
pleasure,  the  highest  type  of  virtue  with  them  being  a  disregard  of  all  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  man's  life.     They  held  that  virtue  consists  in  living 
according  to  Nature,  i.e.  according  to  the  divine  reason  of  which  man  has  a 
share. 

^i.  The  Peripatetic  school  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Aristotle  (B.C.  335), 
in  the  suburban  gymnasium  called  the  Lyce'um.     The  name 
IS  derived  either  from  the  covered  walks  {peripatoi)  of  this   Jetic  School" 
place,  in  which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  from  the  fact  that 
^  delivered  his  discourses  whilst  walking  about  {peripatetikos  meaning 
"^'Jond  of  strolling"),  instead  of  seated,  as  other  philosophers  did.     The 
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names  esoteric  {** inner")  and  exoteric  {** outer ^*),  applied  to  doctrines,  are 
taken  from  Aristotle's  way  of  giving  two  daily  sets  of  lectures,  the  one  in 
the  morning  to  a  narrower  circle  of  intimates,  the  other  in  the  afternoon  to 
a  wider  audience  of  comparative  ** outsiders."  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  philosophical  teaching  of  a  man  whose  intellect  embraced  all  the 
learning  of  his  time,  and  whose  activity  and  desire  to  spread  knowledge 
caused  him  to  discourse  and  write  on  nearly  all  the  subjects  that  could 
engage  the  thoughts  of  mankind. 

42.  The  famous  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers  was  founded  at  Athens 
-,.     ^  about  B.C.  390  by  a  disciple  of  Socrates  named  Antis'thenes. 

e  ynics.  r^^^  name  is  derived  either  from  the  gymnasium,  called 
Cynosar^ges,  in  which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  from  the  coarse,  dcg-iike 
(Greek  cynicos)  mode  of  life  adopted  by  his  followers.  At  any  rate  the 
term  was  soon  applied  to  these  philosophers  in  the  latter  sense,  of  a  neglect 
of  civilized  usages  and  refinements;  while  the  modem  word  cynical  rather 
designates  ways  that  are  morose  and  snarling,  combined  with  views  that  are 
contemptuous  and  misanthropic.  Antisthenes  was  a  great  opponent  of  the 
speculative  philosophy  of  Plato,  and  he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  only  thing 
needful,  despising  all  the  comforts  of  life.  It  was  from  this  school  that  the 
Stoics  afterwards  arose. 

43.  The  most  celebrated  adherent  of  this  unamiable  system  of  the  Cynics 
'W2&  Diogenes  of  Sino'pe  (a  Greek  colony  in  Pontus,  on  the  north 


Diogenes. 


coast  of  Asia  Minor),  who  lived  from  about  B.C  412  to  323. 


In  his  youth  he  settled  at  Athens,  and  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Antis- 
thenes, giving  himself  up  to  strange  excesses  of  discomfort  in  his  way  of 
life,  and,  as  it  seems,  enjoying  popular  respyect  in  his  sarcastic  rebukes  of  all 
intellectual  work  not  leading  to  immediate  practical  good.     The  stories 
about  his  tub  and  his  rude- 
ness to  Alexander  the  Great 
are    characteristic  of   the 
man,  if  not  literally  true. 
44.    The  four  fine  arts 

*.      .       ^.     are  architec- 
Oreek  archi-    /,,„.      -^«/ws 

ture,  pcant- 
ingy  and  music.  Of  Greek 
music  we  know  little:  of 
Greek  painting  we  read 
much,  but  have  no  remains: 
of  Greek  architecture  and 
sculpture  we  have  remains, 
and  know  this — that  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  and 
are  the  greatest  artists  that 
have  ever  lived.  The 
buildings  in  which  the 
Greek  mind  and  taste 
effected  their  chief  archi- 
tectural results  were  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and 

here  we  find  three  chief  styles — the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian — dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  columns  and  their  capitals,  as  in  the  annexed  cut. 
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45.  The  great  examples  still  surviving  in  the  Doric  order  are  the  Temple 
ef  Peestum  (near  Salerno,  in  Italy),  built  in  the  pure  Doric 

style  about  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  the  Parthenon  {i.e.  pjJrthcnon. 
"house  of  the  virgin -goddess,"  Athena,  {xom.  parthenos,  a 
virgin),  in  the  Acropolis  or  citadel  at  Athens,  finished,  under  the  rule  of 
Pericles,  in  B.C.  438.  It  was  built  of  pure  white  marble  from  the  quarry 
of  Mt.  Pentel'icus,  near  the  city,  and  its  front  was  adorned  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  PhrdiaSy  of  which  portions  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  known 
as  the  *"* Elgin  Marbles^**  from  a  Lord  Elgin,  British  ambassador  to  Turkey 
early  in  the  present  century,  who  caused  them  to  be  sent  to  this  country. 
A  foil  description  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  Athenian  art  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  The  Parthenon  is  proverbial  as  a  model  of  beauty,  un- 
equalled as  an  instance  of  what  can  be  effected  by  the  application  of  intellect 
to  stone  for  the  production  of  an  appropriate  and  tasteful  building.  The 
architects  of  this  grand  work  were  Icti'nm  and  Calli<f rates.  The  chiti Ionic 
temple  was  that  of  Ar^temis  at  Ephesus,  built  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
already  mentioned  (p.  141)  as  burned  in  B.C.  356.  The  richly-ornamented 
Corinthian  order  is  illustrated  in  the  ** Monument  0/ Lysicrafes,^*  and  in  the 
great  temple  oi  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens. 

46.  If  there  be  one  art  in  which,  beyond  what  they  achieved  in  other 
ways,  this  wonderful  people,  the  ancient  Greeks,  attained  pre- 

eminent  perfection,  it  was  in  the  noble  art  of  sculpture — the  ^Spture. 
reproduction,  in  the  pure  marble  of  their  land,  of  the  forms 
of  the  lower  animals  and  man,  and  the  representation  of  their  gods,  god- 
desses, and  other  beings  imagined  in  their  infinite  and  fanciful  mythology. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  human  form,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  sculptures 
still  existing,  reached  the  perfection  of  beauty  and  symmetry.  An  American 
writer*  says,  "  The  Greek  young  men  were  of  supreme  beauty.  Their  close 
curls,  their  el^;antly-set  heads,  column-like  necks,  straight  noses,  short,  curled 
lips,  firm  chins,  deep  chests,  light  flanks,  large  muscles,  small  joints,  were 
finer  than  anything  we  ever  see.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  human 
shape  will  ever  present  itself  again  in  a  race  of  such  perfect  symmetrv." 
Such  were  the  almost  godlike  forms  that  Greek  sculptors,  with  unrivalled 
skill,  set  themselves  to  reproduce  in  marble  for  the  honour  of  their  deities 
and  the  delectation  of  the  eyes  of  men.  We  cannot  attempt  here  any  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  Greek  sculpture,  as  influenced  by  Egyptian  or 
by  Asiatic  art:  from  comparatively  rude  beginnings  Athenian  sculpture 
seems  to  have  rushed,  as  it  were,  into  perfection  in  the  epoch  designated 
as  the  Age  of  PericUs^  soon  after  the  final  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasions, 
when  ^he  restoration  of  the  burned  buildings  of  Athens  called  for  a  grand 
natiofial  effort. 

47.  The  great  sculptor  Phi'dias  was  the  main  agent  in  what  was  then 
effected  for  the  glory  of  the  gods  and  of  the  art  to  which  pw-^j 
Athens  was  devoted  as  part  of  her  religion  and  her  life.  *  **' 
Within  the  Parthenon  was  Phidias^s  great  statue  of  the  goddess  Ath/na^ 
over  40  feet  in  height,  with  face,  neck,  arms,  hands,  and  feet  of  ivory,  set  off 
with  painting,  and  her  drapery  constructed  of  small  plates  of  pure  gold. 
The  sculptures  which  adorned  the  fabric  of  the  Parthenon  were  designed  hy 
Phidiasy  and,  in  their  mutilated  state,  display  much  of  their  original  loveli- 
ness and  power.     On  the  Acropolis  were  two  other  statues  of  Athena  from 

» O.  W.  Holmes. 
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the  hand  of  Phidias — one  of  bronze,  considered  his  best  work  by 
ancient  critics;  the  other  a  colossal  statue,  also  of  bronze,  called  the  Athena 
Pr&machos  {i.e.  "  the  champion-goddess,'*  as  defender  of  Athens),  of  which 
the  helmet-crest  and  spear-point  could  be  discerned  from  far  away  at  seau 
This  statue  represented  the  goddess  as  holding  up  both  spear  and  shield  in 
a  fighting  attitude,  and  was  made  of  the  spoils  of  Marathon.  Another  re- 
nowned work  of  Phidias  was  his  colossal  figure  of  Zeus^  In  the  temple  of 
the  chief  Olympian  god  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Elis  (Peloponnesus).  This 
was  composed  of  ivory  and  gold — the  face,  feet,  and  body  of  ivory,  the  hair 
and  beard  of  pure  gold,  the  eyes  of  precious  flaming  jewels.  The  drapery 
was  of  beaten  gold,  enamelled  with  figures  of  animals  and  flowers.  The 
god  was  seated  on  a  sculptured  throne  of  cedar,  inlaid  with  gold,  ivory, 
ebony,  and  jewels,  and  the  figure  was  60  feet  in  height  Upon  the  head 
was  a  chaplet  of  olive ;  in  the  right  hand  an  image  of  Ni'k^  (the  winged 
goddess  of  victory),  also  of  ivory  and  gold;  in  the  left  a  polished  sceptre, 
inlaid  with  several  metals,  and  bearing  an  eagle  (the  symbol  of  Zeus)  on  the 
top.  The  throne,  and  the  pedestal  of  the  whole,  were  adorned  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  beautiful  sculptures  of  mythological  subjects.  Our 
description  of  this  marvellous  effort  of  genius  (which  was  temoved  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  perished  there  by  fire  in  A.D.  475)  is  taken  from  that  of  a 
most  trustworthy  eye-witness,  the  traveller  Pausa'itias^  who  journeyed  about 
in  Greece  between  a.d.  150  and  180,  and  has  left  his  account  of  what  he 
saw  in  his  valuable  work,  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
48.  The  sculptor  (and  architect)  Polydetus  (po-ly-cle'tus)  of  Sieyort,  who 

nourished  about  B.C.  452-412,  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists 
sculptors.      o^that  great  age.     He  was  unsurpassed  in  the  human  figure, 

as  Phidias  was  in  the  images  of  tne  gods.  In  the  templfe  of 
Hera,  near  Argos,  was  his  famous  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  ivory  and  gold, 
executed  in  rivalry  of  Phidias*  works  above  described  One  of  the  statues 
of  PolycUius  was  that  of  a  manly  youth  holding  a  spear,  and  was  so  sym- 
metrical that  it  became  the  standard  of  proportion,  and  was  called  the 
Canon^  as  being  a  **  rule^"*  or  modd  of  form.  Tne  Boeotian  sculptor  Af/ran^ 
who  worked  about  B.C.  430,  was  wonderful  in  bronze  representations  of 
animals  and  of  the  human  figure  in  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes.  The 
famous  ^^ Discobolus^'*  ("quoit-thrower")  in  the  museums  of  art  (one  in  the 
Townley  collection,  British  Museum)  is  a  reproduction  in  marble  of  one  of 
Myron*s  figures;  and  his  lowing  Cow  is  celebrated  in  the  Greek  epigrams 
as  a  perfect  work  of  the  kind.  In  a  later  time  than  that  of  Phidias  came 
Praxiteles  (prax-it'i-lez)  oi  Athens  (about  B.C.  350),  famous  for  the  human 
form,  especially  the  female,  in  exquisite  beauty  and  grace  of  exet^ition. 
His  greatest  work  was  his  statue  of  Aphrodi'te  in  her  temple  at  Cni*dus^  in 
Ca'ria  (south-west  coast  of  Asia  Minor).  Travellers  went  thither  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  expressly  to  see  this  masterpiece  of  sculptured  loveliness. 
This  also  perished  bv  fire  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century  A*  D.  Sco'- 
pas  of  Paros  (the  island  in  the  C^clades  famous  for  the  marble  used  by 
many  of  these  ancient  sculptors)  flourished  about  B.  c.  380,  and  was  a  rival 
of  Praxiteles  in  this  second  period  of  perfect  Greek  art.  He  was  employed 
on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Mausole'um  at  Halicamas'sus,  of  which  a  portion  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  A  famous  group  of  Scopas  represents 
the  destruction  of  the  children  of  Ni'obe;  a  part  of  this  work  is  m  the 
gallerv  at  Florence.  The  last  artist  of  the  kind  that  we  can  here  notice  is 
Ly sip  pus  of  Sicyon,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  worked  chiefly 
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in  bnmze,  and  made  many  statues  of  Alexander,  who  would  allow  no  other 
artist  to  represent  him  in  sculpture. 

49.  In  the  account  given  of  Egyptian  art  (p.  35)  we  have  seen  painting 
alUed  with  sculpture  and  architecture  in  doing  honour  to  the 

gods  and  kings  of  the  land,  and,  pif^laff. 
from  the  brilliancy  and  chemical 
composition  of  the  colours  used,  aided  by  the 
extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  of  Egypt,  many 
specimens  of  Egyptian  painting  have  come  down 
in  wonderful  freshness  to  our  own  day.  These 
Egyptian  works  show  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive, composition,  or  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade — this  last  the  most  difficult  and  important 
detail  of  the  art  of  painting.  Of  the  Greek 
painting  we  have  no  specimens,  but  history  tells 
us  that  they  attained  great  excellence  in  the  art. 
As  in  Egypt,  this  mode  of  decoration  originally 
accompanied  sculpture  and  architecture  in  the 
temples  and  statues  of  the  gods. 

50.  Among  the  earlier  Greek  painters  we  have 
Micon  of  Athens  (about  B.C.  460)  . 

and  Polygnnfius  of  Thasos,  who  r^jJIfert! 
was  also  an  Athenian  citizen,  and 
flourished  at  Athens  from  about  B.C.  463  to  430. 
He  was  employed,  in  the  time  of  the  statesman 
Cimon»  on  the  decoration  of  the  new  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Stoa  Poi/ali, 
as  mentioned  above  (p.  157).  His  subjects  were  mostly  Homeric,  and  were 
painted  on  wooden  panels  afterwards  inserted  into  the  walls  which  they 
adorned.  Apoilodi/rus  of  Athens  (flourished  about  B.C.  410)  greatly  im- 
prored  the  art  in  colouring  and  by  knowledge  of  light  and  shade.  Zeux^is 
of  Heracle'a  (probably  the  city  so  named  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Euxine  Sea) 
lived  about  B.c.  424-400.  He  painted  at  Athens,  in  Macedonia,  in  Magtw 
Gracia^  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  having  a  great  reputation  and  making 
vast  wealth  by  his  art.  He  painted  a  wonderful  picture  of  Hdtn  of  Troy 
for  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton,  and,  in  realistic  art,  is  the  hero  of  the 
story  about  the  grapes  so  naturally  painted  that  the  birds  flew  at  the  fruit 
to  peck.  His  rivad  Parrhdsius  oiEphesus^  who  flourished  about  B.C.  400, 
and  chiefly  painted  at  Athens,  brought  the  proportion  of  his  figures  to  a 
perfection  which  all  subsequent  artists  made  their  model.  He  is  said,  in 
the  imitative  line,  to  have  painted  a  curtain,  apparently  drawn  in  front  of  a 
picture,  so  as  to  deceive  Zeuxis,  who  desired  him  "  to  draw  it  that  he  might 
see  the  picture."  Ttmanthes  (ti-man'thez)  oi  Sicyon  also  painted  at  about 
BwC  400^  and  was  the  artist  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
Ipkigenaa  (i-fi-je-nra),  in  which  her  father  Agamem'non  was  painted  with 
bis  face  hidden  in  his  robe. 

51.  The  greatest  of  Greek  painters  is  said  to  have  been  ApeVlh  of  lonia^ 
the  friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  would  allow  none 
other  to  paint  his  portrait.  He  was  especially  skilful  in  and  ^P*"«»* 
devoted  to  drawing,  his  diligence  in  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Ntdla 
dUs sinelinea  ("No  day  without  at  least  a  line").  He  painted  Alexander 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  and  the  famous  ^^Aphrodi'te  Anadyom'eni  {^^K^Yixo- 
dite  rising  up,^  U.  out  of  the  sea-foam,  according  to  the  poets'  legend  as  to 
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her  creation),  in  which  the  goddess  was  shown  wringing  her  hair,  while  the 
falling  drops  made  a  translucent  silvery  veil  around  her. 

52.  Prolog enes  of  Caria  flourished  from  B.C.  332  to  300,  and  resided 
oth       t&  A      chiefly  at  Rhodes,  though  he  also  visited  Athens.     He  was 
paimenJ/*         brought  into  notice  by  Apelles,  and  was  famous  for  the  ela- 
boration bestowed  on  his  admirable  pictures.      NWias  of 

Athens  worked  there  about  B.C.  320,  and  was  a  distinguished  painter  in 
encaustic ^  in  which  style  the  colours  were  burned  into  the  panel  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  in  some  form.  His  master  Euphra'nor  flourished  at  Athens 
about  B.C.  336,  and  was  excellent  in  proportion  and  colouring,  being  also  a 
distinguished  sculptor.  Pat/sias  of  Suyon  (flourished  about  B.C.  360-330) 
was  great  at  encaustic  painting,  and  executed  beautiful  panel-pictures  on  a 
small  scale,  representing  children,  animals,  and  flowers. 

53.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  have  mention  of  the  lyre  (originally  a 
Greek  music     ^^r^^-stringed  instrument,  as  in  Egypt),  the  flute^  and  the 

Pan-pipe.  The  father  of  Greek  music  is  said  to  have  been 
Terpan'der  of  Lesbos^  who  lived  be- 
tween B.C.  700  and  650.  He  estab- 
lished at  Sparta  the  flrst  musical 
school  that  existed  in  Greece.  To 
X\it  four-stringed  lyre,  as  he  found  it, 
Terpander  added  three  strings,  and 
the  music  of  this  improved  instru- 
ment became  highly  popular.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Thal^tas  of  Crete^ 
who  also  founded  a  musical  school 
at  Sparta,  and  had  great  influence 
there,  derived  from  the  power  of  his 
art  over  the  minds  of  the  citizens  in 
a  time  of  £Eictious  strife.  There  were 
musical  contests  at  the  great  national 
festivals  already  mentioned,  and  the 
poet  Archil'ochus  of  Paros  (as  Ter- 
pander also  did)  carried  ofl*  prizes 
for  music  at  the  Pythian  games. 
Timotheus  (ti-mo'thews)  of  Miletus 

(lived  B.C.  446-357)  was  a  celebrated  musician,  and  added  four  strings  to 
the  lyre,  making  it  an  eleven- stringed  instrument.  He  greatly  changed  instru- 
mental music,  which  became  highly  artificial  and  intricate  under  his  treat- 
ment. He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  great  Theban  flute-player  of 
the  same  name,  who  flourished  later,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
powerfully  impressed  him  by  his  perfonnance. 

54.  At  Athens,  in  the  time  ot  Pericles,  music  was  a  necessary  part  of 
Th    Od  education,  and  ignorance  of  the  art  was  held  to  be  a  disgrace. 

e  cum.  pgj^^i^  encouraged  it  by  erecting  the  Od^um^  a  building  for 
rehearsals  of  the  choral  music  before  the  theatrical  performances.  Flute- 
pla3nng  became  very  fashionable  at  that  epoch,  and  large  sums  were  given 
for  a  smgle  noted  instrument.  So  eUborate,  difficult,  and  artificial  did  the 
execution  in  flute- playing  become,  as  to  arouse  the  hostility  of  Aristotle 
against  music  generally.  We  have  no  materials  on  which  to  ground  any 
judgment  as  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  Greek  harmony;  we  can  only 
conclude  that  a  people  so  ingenious  and  artistic  in  other  ways,  so  devoted 
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to  poetry,  and  having  in  their  religious  rites  and  social  meetings  so  many  fit 
occasions  for  the  practice  of  the  musical  art,  must  have  made  great  advances 
therein. 

55.  In  the  best  age,  that  of  Pericles,  at  Athens,  the  Greek  mode  of  life 
was  marked  by  a  dignified  and  elegant  simplicity  of  tone.  Social  life 
Every  finee  citizen  was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  through  amongr  the 
his  vote  in  the  assembly  and  the  law-courts;  and  though  Greeks, 
there  was  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  long  descent  in  certain  families  who 
traced  back  their  lineage  to  heroic  times,  there  was  little  exclusiveness  in 
social  life.  An  Athenian  might  be  poor,  but  if  he  had  general  ability,  wit, 
or  artistic  skill,  he  was  welcome  in  the  best  houses  of  Athens.  The  only 
occapations  worthy  of  a  freeman  were  held  to  be  agriculture,  arms,  gymnas- 
tics, the  fine  arts,  and  state-duties,  retail  trade  and  handicrafts  being  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners  (who  were  heavily  taxed  by  the  state)  and  of 
slaves.  The  poorer  citizens,  who  took  their  fees,  amounting  to  about  $</. 
per  day,  for  their  discharge  of  public  duty  as  jurors,  looked  down  on  the 
medianic  and  tradesman.  Almost  the  whole  range  of  social  pleasures  was 
mixed  up  with  the  religion  of  the  people.  The  worship  consisted  of  the 
songs  and  dances,  processions,  festivals,  dramatic  and  athletic  contests, 
which  have  been  already  referred  to,  and  the  people  in  general  were  satisfied 
with  the  belief  in  the  recognized  deities,  along  with  the  gratifications  involved 
in  the  observances  of  the  state-religion.  ' '  Moral  and  religious  problems  were 
left  to  be  settled  by  the  philosophers  and  the  serious-minded  minority  who 
followed  them,"  and  we  find  the  conservative  comic  poet  Aristophanes 
attacking  Socrates  and  Euripides  for  scepticism  as  to  the  popular  belief. 

56.  The  Athenian  citizen  was  a  very  sociable  person.     He  rose  early, 
took  a  slight  meal  of  bread  and  wine  (like  the  French  first- 
Weakfastoiz.  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee  with  toast),and  went  off  ai!d%iet" 

to  make  morning-calls,  or  to  attend  to  public  business  in  the 
assembly  or  the  law-court.  A  mid-day  breakfast,  like  our  luncheon,  was 
eaten,  and  then  came  gossip  in  the  colonnades,  the  gymnasia,  the  a^ora 
(market-place),  and  the  studios  of  artists,  or  a  stroll  down  to  the  harbour 
called  Piraeus,  four  miles  distant,  connected  with  Athens  by  the  famous 
Long  Walls  built  under  the  rule  of  Pericles.  The  principal  meal  of  the 
day  was  a  four-o'clock  dinner,  at  which  the  better  classes  ate  meat  (beef, 
mutton,  kid,  or  pork),  fish  (especially  salt  fish),  wheaten  bread,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  sweetmeats,  drinking  their  wine  mixed  in  various  propor- 
tions with  water.  Hare  was  the  favourite  game,  and  thrushes  amon^  birds; 
eggs,  fowls,  olive-oil,  and  cheese  were  much  used.  The  guests  reclined  by 
twos  or  threes  on  couches,  using  their  fingers  and  spoons  for  eating,  wiping 
their  hands  on  pieces  of  dough-cake,  and  washing  them  when  dinner  was 
over.  Wreaths  of  flowers  were  worn  at  dinner-parties,  healths  drunk,  danc- 
ing-girls, flute-girls,  jugglers,  and  professional  jesters  introduced. 

57.  The  Greek  dress  was  simple,  consisting  of  two  garments  only,  as  a 
rule,  for  either  sex — ^an  under-garment  covered  by  an  outer  costume  and 
flowing  robe.  Sandals  were  worn  abroad,  bare  feet  or  slip-  habits  of 
pers  being  the  use  at  home.  The  poorer  class  lived  on  the  Greek  ladies, 
fruits  of  the  country — figs,  grapes,  and  olives — cheese,  garlic,  and  barley- 
bread,  with  occasional  meat  from  the  public  sacrifices.  Greek  ladies  lived, 
in  the  main,  the  secluded  life  of  Eastern  harems  at  the  present  day,  residing 
in  separate  apartments,  and  receiving  there  the  visits  only  of  lady-friends 
and  of  their  nearest  male  relatives.     Wool-carding,  weaving,  embroidery, 
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and  spinning  were  their  employments;  attendance  at  the  great  religious 
festivals,  including  an  occasionsd  tragic  play  at  the  Dionysui^  were  their 
amusements.^ 

58.  The  Athenian  boy  went  to  school  from  seven  years  of  age  till  sixteen, 

being  attended  to  his  tutor's  by  9i  pedagogue,  which  meant  in 
Ufc.  Greece  a  trusty  elderly  slave,  who  exercised  an  outdoor 

supervision,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  teaching.  The 
schoolmaster  was  called  grammatisiisy  or  teacher  oi grammata,  or  learning, 
in  the  sense  of  literature.  Grammar  (in  his  own  tongue,  the  only  one 
thought  worthy  of  a  Greek's  study),  arithmetic^  and  writing  were  the  rudi- 
ments; then  came  the  learning  by  heart  of  passages  from  the  poets,  chiefly 
Homer,  selected  with  regard  to  the  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  them. 

59.  The  higher  education  was  known  as  mousike  {ix,  art  over  which  the 

Muses  presided),  and  included  the  literary  studies  as  well  as 
ed?ca^on.     ^^*  ^*  ^^  musie.     The  lyre  was  the  favourite  instrument, 

and  all  the  great  lyric  poems  being  set  to  music,  there  was 
abundant  choice  for  practice.  Gymnastics  or  athletic  exercises  formed  the 
third  and  an  important  branch  of  youthful  training,  practised  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  eighteen;  this  training  included  running,  wrestling,  box- 
ing, and  military  exercises.  Thus  was  the  Athenian  lad  prepared  to  play 
his  part  in  manhood  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 

60.  The  great  defect  of  Greek  civilization,  according  to  the  modem 
.  .  notions  arising  from  Christianity,  was  the  inferior  estimation 

womM?  ^^  treatment  awarded  to  women.  There  were  few  Greeks 
who  considered  that  women  possessed  any  mental  power,  and 
the  great  philosopher  Aristotle  himself  discusses  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  woman  can  have  any  virtues — such  as  courage,  justice,  temperance.  The 
Greeks,  by  this  neglect  of  mankind's  better  half,  were  left  destitute  of  the 
ennobling  influence  which  womankind,  properly  trained  and  duly  valued, 
has  always  been  found  to  exercise  on  the  physically  stronger  and  technically 
ruling  part  of  the  race. 

i  On  other  characteristics  of  Greek  life — the  house,  its  furniture,  the  ceremcmtals  at 
marriage  and  at  burial,  and  many  other  points  —  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mahaffy's  ex- 
cellent primer,  Greek  Antiquities  [Macmillan  &  Co.). 
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SECTION   III. 

HISTORY    OF     ROME. 

CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY   SKETCH. 

1.  The  greatness  of  Roman  history  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is, 
in  a  large  sense,  the  history  of  the  world  from  the  importance  of 
time  of  Rome's  supremacy  down  to  the  present  day.  Roman  his- 
Out  of  the  Roman  Empire  arose  the  modem  state  *°'^' 
system  of  Europe,  and  the  Roman  language,  law,  and  institu- 
tions are  still,  in  changed  forms,  alive  and  active  in  the  modern 
world.  The  influence  of  Palestine  on  our  religion  and  of  Greece 
on  our  art  and  literature,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  wrought 
on  us  through  Rome,  which  preserved  and  transmitted  those 
great  elements  of  our  civilization.  In  Rome,  as  she  established 
her  power,  all  ancient  history  is  lost;  and  out  of  Rome  all 
modem  history  comes.  In  the  history  of  Rome  we  see  how  the 
power  of  a  single  small  town  grew  into  that  of  a  moderate-sized 
territory,  from  that  into  a  country,  from  a  country  into  a  world. 
It  was  the  mission  of  Rome  in  history  thus  to  bring  all  the 
civilized  peoples  of  the  West,  including  Western  Asia,  under 
one  dominion  and  one  bondage;  and,  this  being  a  political  con- 
dition which  could  only  end  in  conquest  from  without,  the  cul- 
ture which  she  had  gathered  up  into  one  vast  reservoir  was  given 
off  in  streams  that,  in  due  season,  fertilized  the  mental  soil  of 
rude  and  restless  nations  who  stepped  into  Rome's  place. 

2.  Owing  to  special  circumstances  the  early  history  of  Rome, 
though  of  much  later  date  than  the  early  history  of  obscurity  of 
Greece,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  bum-  carfy  Roman 
ing  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  390  destroyed  ^^^'^^^ 
almost  all  the  national  records,  and  we  are  dependent  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  times  on  historians  to  whom  the  science 
of  historical  criticism  was  unknown,  and  who  derived  their  in- 
formation from  legends  embodied  in  lays,  and  from  other  un- 
trustworthy sources.*     Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 

•  The  earliest  Roman  historian,  Fabius  Pictor,  lived  during  the  second  Punic 
War,  some  500  years  after  the  reputed  foundation  of  Rome&igitized  by  VjOO^  It: 
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details  of  Roman  history  for  the  first  400  years  and  more,  and 
we  shall  here  give  only  the  broad  facts,  referring  our  readers  for 

the  legendary  tales — some- 
times amusing  and  poetical, 
often    highly   absurd,    and 
not  seldom  evidently  false 
— to  any  of  the  so-called 
histories   of    Rome    which 
continue    to    print    them. 
For  about  300  years  before 
the  Christian  era 
we  have  authentic 
Roman      history 
as  to  details,  and 
beyond   that    we 
have     contradic- 
tions on  which  we 
have  no  means  of 
deciding. 

3.  Italy  is  the 

second  —  from 

east    to   west    or 

west  to  east — of 

Physical      ^^^  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.  The 

features  of    coast  is  not  greatly  indented,  nor  surrounded  by 

Italy.  numerous  islands,  like  that  of  Greece.     One  long 

chain  of  mountains  runs  like  a  backbone  through  all  the  country 

except  the  wide  northern  plain,  the  valley  of  9ie  Po,  called  by 

the  Romans  Pa'dus.     That  plain  was  reckoned  by  the  Romans, 

until  the  Christian  era,  as  not  being  Italian  at  all,  but  Gallic^ 

and  was  called  by  them  Gallia  CisalpHnay  or  "  Gaul  on-this- 

side-the-AlpsP 

4.  The  mention  of  Gaul  brings  us  to  the  olden  races  of  Italy. 
Early  races  The  immigration  of  the  Aryans  into  Europe  in  pre- 
of  Italy.  historic  times  has  been  dealt  with  in  our  Introduc- 

tion (p.  8),  and  the  Gauls  (as  part  of  the  great  Celtic  race) 
were  Aryans,  South  of  the  Gauls  came  a  people  of  uncertain 
origin  named  the  Etruscans^  to  the  west  of  the  Apennines.  The 
occupation  of  the  south  of  Italy  by  Greek  colonies  in  historical 
times  has  been  related  in  the  history  of  Greece  (p.  96).  The 
Greeks  found  there  and  in  part  civilized  and  absorbed  a  people 
also  of  uncertain  origin  (perhaps  Felasgi(^ns\  c^^|^e  lapy^- 
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tans.  The  main  part  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  the  centre, 
was  occupied  by  the  great  Italian  race,  of  Aryan  stock,  and  of 
near  kindred,  as  the  language  proves,  to  the  Greeks.  Of  this 
race  there  were  two  great  branches — the  Latins  and  the  Umbro- 
Sahellians^  also  called  Oscans,  The  Oscans  or  Umbra-Sabeilians 
included  the  Umbrians^  SabineSy  Samnites^  yEquians^  VoiscianSy 
LiuanianSy  and  other  tribes  among  and  to  west  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

5.  Sicily  was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  a  race  of  unknown 
origin  called  the  Sikanians:  the  SikelSy  who  gave  Early  inhaW- 
their  name  to  the  island,  were  nearly  connected  in  **"*•  ^^  siciiy. 
race  with  the  Latins.  We  have  seen  in  the  history  of  Greece 
(p.  42)  how  Sicily  was  fought  for  by  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Greek  cities  founded  in  Sicily :  in  the  end  the  island  became 
almost  wholly  Greek  in  speech  and  usages. 

6.  Before  stating  definitely  the  origin,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of 
the  early  Romans,  we  will  deal  with  that  mysterious  The  Etrua- 
people  the  EtruscanSy  who  are  interesting  both  in  <^"»- 
themselves  and  from  the  part  they  seem  to  have  played  in  the 
rise  and  early  history  of  Rome.  The  Etruscans  (called  by  the 
Greeks  Tyrrh^ni  or  lyrs^niy  and  by  themselves  Ras'end)  were  a 
people  of  uncertain,  probably  mixed,  origin,  and  became  a  very 
powerful  nation  before  Rome  existed.  In  that  early  time  they 
had  extended  their  dominion  as  far  as  the  Alps  northwards,  and 
Mount  Vesuvius  southwards.  In  the  early  Roman  times  their 
northern  and  southern  conquests  had  been  lost,  and  they  were 
confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Etruria  of  the  map,  forming  a  con- 
federacy of  twelve  independent  oligarchical  republics,  in  separate 
cities,  of  which  the  chief  were  named  VolaterrcBy  Volsinii  (vol- 
sin'i-i),  Clu'siunty  Arretium  (ar-re'she-um),  Corto'nay  Falerii  (fa- 
le'ri-i),  and  Veil  (ve'i-i).  In  language,  manners,  and  customs 
they  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Greek  and  Italian  races,  and 
their  religion  was  of  a  gloomy  kind,  involving  much  mysterious 
worship  of  infernal  deities.  Their  system  of  divination  became 
in  many  points  that  of  the  Romans,  whose  devotion  to  augury 
is  well  known. 

7.  The  civilization  of  the  Etruscans  was  well  developed,  and 
induded  some  skill  in  statuary,  painting,  and  archi-  e^^^^.^^  ^^ 
tecture,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  arch. 

Many  of  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Rome  were  of 
Etruscan  origin.  They  were  good  at  shipbuilding,  had  a  power- 
ful navy  in  early  times,  and  carried  on  much  commerce  with 
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the  Greeks.  They  were  great  workers  in  metal,  and  famous  for 
mirrors,  candelabra,  and  other  works  in  bronze,  as  well  as  for 
necklaces  and  other  or- 
naments  in  gold.  The  ] 
so-called  ''^Etruscan  ^ 
vases^^  however,  are  now 
known  to  be  productions 
of  Greek  art. 

8.  The    Sabines,    in 
«,..«,..        a  mountain- 

The  Sabinet.  j-  ^-  ^ 

ous  district 
of  central  Italy,  were 
always  noted  as  a  people 
of  virtuous  and  simple 
habits,  deeply  religious, 
faithful  to  their  word, 
strong  lovers  of  freedom, 
and  brave  in  its  defence. 

9.  The  ancient  Latins^ 
^t.  r  ^      before     the 

The  Latins.        .  ^  ^ 

existence  of 
Rome,  had  founded  on 


the  west  coast  of  central  Italy,  south  of  the  Tiber,  a  confedera- 
tion or  league  of  thirty  towns,  of  which  the  town  called  Alda 
Longa  became  the  head. 

10.  Out  of  the  above  three  nations  or  tribes — theZ^i/i>r^,  Sa- 
Origin  of  the  bines^  and  Etruscans — the  Roman  people  were  on- 
Roman  people,  ginally  formed.  The  principal  element  was  Latin^ 
as  the  language  shows.  The  next  in  importance  was  the  Sabim^ 
and  the  third,  in  order  both  of  time  and  of  influence,  was  the 
Etruscan, 

1 1.  The  nominal  date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  ac  753, 
Foundation  about  which  time  the  I^tin  town  named  AWa  Longa 
of  Rome.  scems  to  have  established  a  settlement  on  the  left 
{south)  bank  of  the  river  Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  name  Roma  means  probably  a  march  or  border,  and  this 
I^tin  settlement  would  be  made  as  an  outpost  to  guard  their 
march  or  frontier  against  the  Etruscans  on  the  right  (north)  side 
of  the  Tiber.  This  Latin  town  is  stated  to  have  been  built  on 
a  height  called  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  we  are  to  conceive  it  as  a 
collection  of  huts  inhabited  mainly  by  husbandmen  and  shep- 
herds.    A  union  was  soon  made,  it  seems  likely,  with   the 
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people  of  a  Sabine  town  called  Quit^ium  or  Cu'riumy  existing  on 
a  neighbouring  hill,  called  the  Quiri'nal.  At  an  early  date, 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  warfare  partially  successful  for  the  Etrus- 
cans, the  third,  the  Etruscany  element  was  admitted,  and  the 
result  was  Ranu.  As  Freeman  says:^  "  This  account  sets  forth 
the  way  in  which  Rome  became  the  greatest  of  all  cities, 
namely,  by  constantly  granting  her  citizenship  both  to  her  allies 
and  to  her  conquered  (in  the  case  of  the  Etruscans  we  must 
perhaps  read  *  conquering')  enemies.  Step  by  step  the  people 
of  Latium,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  all  became 
Romans.  This  is  what  really  distinguishes  the  Roman  history 
from  all  other  history,  and  is  what  made  the  power  of  Rome  so 
great  and  lasting." 

12.  The  sole  fact  represented  by  the  legends  of  the  ^^  Seven 
kings"  Qi  Rome  is  that  government  began  there,  as  Rome  govern- 
in  the  early  times  of  Greece,  with  monarchy,  but  «<*  *>y  kingt. 
elective  monarchy,  not  hereditary^  as  in  Greece  and  in  modem 
times.  The  king  was  chosen  by  an  assembly  of  the  chief  men, 
and  there  was  a  senate  who  assisted  him  to  rule.  It  was  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  monarchical  period  that  the  Etrus- 
cans came  into  a  share  of  power,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  misrule 
of  a  king  of  Etruscan  family,  it  appears,  that  monarchy  at  Rome 
came  to  an  end  by  his  expulsion  through  a  popular  hatred  so 
determined  that  the  Romans  never  afterwards  could  bear  even 
the  name  of  "king,"  and  a  republic  or  commonwealth  was 
established.  The  date  of  this  may  be  taken  as  about  b.c.  500, 
in  default  of  all  certainty. 

13.  The  genius  of  the  Roman  people  seems  to  have  been 
shown  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  history  by  the  patricians  and 
organization  of  the  citizens  on  a  military  basis,  ac-  Plebeians, 
cording  to  which  the  state  was  treated,  in  the  person  of  its 
grown-up  males,  as  an  army,  and  every  man  was  liable  to  ser\'e 
in  war.  As  the  city  grew  in  numbers  by  the  immigration  of 
strangers,  and  the  admission  of  allies  or  incorporation  of  sub- 
jects, two  principal  classes  of  the  citizens  became  developed — 
the  famous  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  The  Patricians  were  pro- 
bably those  descended  from  the  original  citizens  of  the  united 
latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan  town,  and  the  Plebeians  the  descen- 
dants of  those  afterwards  admitted.  The  internal  history  of  Rome 
for  several  hundred  years  consists  mainly  of  the  account  of 
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struggles  between  these  two  orders — ^the  Patricians  and  Ple- 
beians. The  Patricians  alone  were  at  first  admissible  to  the 
great  governing  body  called  the  Senate^  and  they  kept  in  their 
hands  all  the  high  offices  of  state,  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
priesthood,  and  the  ownership  of  the  public  lands.  The  two 
orders  were  not  allowed  to  intermarry,  and  the  Plebeians,  though 
they  were  free  and  personally  independent  (with  the  important 
exception  of  compulsory  service  in  war),  had  no  political  weight 
This  was  the  early  state  of  things  in  the  Roman  civil  world,  and 
the  Plebeians,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  began  to  strive  after 
a  share  in  the  rights  exclusively  belonging  to  the  Patricians. 

14.  In  Roman  civil  history  we  find  three  different  legislative  assemblies, 

all  called  Comitia  (co-mish'i-a :  meaning  ^^comings-togetfur  ) 
ri2S.  *  ~"^*^®  Comitia  Curia' (a,   Comitia  Centuria'ta,  and  Comitia 

Tribu'ta.  Of  these  the  Comitia  Curiaia  was  the  earliest,  and 
was  a  solely  patrician  assembly,  which  elected  the  king,  made  the  laws,  and 
decided  in  all  cases  affecting  the  life  of  a  citizen.  The  powers  of  this  assem- 
bly were  soon  transferred  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  and  it  became  a  mere 
form  long  before  the  end  of  the  republic. 

15.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  was  the  second  in  order  of  time,  and  came 
,  ,    P         *"^°  existence  under  the  monarchy.     In  this  assembly  the 

turiiui*  ""  Patricians  and  plebeians  voted  together,  according  to  a  dis- 
tribution of  power  based  upon  w^th,  ascertained  by  a  r«»- 
sust  or  register  of  citizens  and  their  property.  The  institution  was  a  means 
of  admittmg  a  democratic  element,  while  a  decided  aristocratic  preponder- 
ance was  secured.  The  Comitia  Centuriata  was  for  a  time  the  sovereign 
assembly  of  the  nation,  and  received  the  power  of  electing  the  king,  and 
then  (under  the  republic)  the  higher  state  officials,  of  repealing  and  enacting 
laMTs,  and  of  decidmg  in  cases  of  appeal  from  a  judicial  sentence.  As  time 
went  on  these  powers  remained,  witn  the  right  of  declaring  war  and  making 
peace,  and  with  the  exercise  of  the  highest  judicial  functions,  as  in  accusa- 
tions of  treason,  and  in  all  appeals  from  Roman  citizens  on  criminal  matters. 
The  influence  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  the  state  was,  however,  grada- 
ally  superseded  by  that  of  the  third,  the  great  popular  assembly,  the  Com- 
itia Tributa, 

16.  The  Comitm  Tributa — originally  based  upon  a  division  of  the  whole 

people  into  local  tribes— in  time  became  a  solely  plebeian 
buu.  assetftbly,  voting  according  to  tribes,  not  man  by  man.    In 

the  course  of  time  the  powers  of  this  body  became  very  great, 
so  that  it  could  check  all  l^slation  initiated  by  the  senate  in  the  aristo- 
cratic Comitia  Centuriata^  and  stop  the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

17.  The  most  famous  part  of  the  Roman  constitution — the  body  which 

has  given  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to  similar  powerful  as- 
SenaS?""*      semWies— was  the  Senate,  or  Council  of  Elders,    Fouoded  in 

the  monarchical  times,  it  consisted  at  first  of  300,  and  then  of 
600  members,  and  became  the  great  executive  body  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  were  those  citizens  alone  who  had  held  at  least 
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one  of  the  five  highest  offices  of  the  state  (to  be  shortly  described), — the 
Qiuestarskip,  yEdiieship^  Praiorship^  Censorship,  or  Consulship,  The  dig- 
nity was  held  for  life,  unless  expulsion  were  inflicted  by  the  Censors^  who 
filled  up  all  vacancies  in  the  body  every  five  years  from  among  the  past 
holders  of  the  above  five  offices.  The  Senate  was  therefore  somewhat  like 
what  a  non-hereditary  House  of  Lords  would  be  in  our  constitution  (recruited 
as  that  body  is  from  time  to  time  by  the  accession  of  those  who  have  gained 
distinction  in  the  public  service),  if  that  house  possessed  also  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  financial  and  other  important  matters.  As  the 
people,  either  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  or  Centuriata^  ultimately  elected  the 
holders  of  the  above  high  offices,  it  is  clear  that  none  could  be  senators  who 
had  not  both  had  some  experience  in  public  affiiirs,  and  enjoyed  public 
confidence.  The  practical  genius  of  the  Roman  people  is  strikingly  shown 
in  snch  an  arrangement,  theoretically  as  near  perfection  as  possible  for  the 
securing  of  fit  men  to  administer  the  government. 

i8t.  TTic  powers  of  this  august  b<5y  were  very  extensive.  The  Senate 
controlled  legislation  by  its  approval  being  reouired  for  the 
propossd  of  a  law  to  the  two  popular  assemblies,  while  its  Jje^enate 
own  decrees,  called  Senatus-consulkt,  were  valid  at  once  in 
matters  affecting  home  administration,  provincial  government,  foreign 
policy,  and  religion.  In  foreign  affiiirs  the  Senate  had  absolute  control, 
except  for  declaring  war  and  concluding  peace,  which  were  subject  to  the 
vote  of  the  Comitia  CenturitUa.  When  Rome  acquired  foreign  dominion 
this  great  body  appointed  the  provincial  governors;  in  war  it  exercised 
control  over  the  conduct  of  operations,  and  the  appointment  and  dismissal 
of  generals;  in  foreign  policy  the  senators  alone  negotiated,  and  appointed 
envoys  from  their  own  body.  Tlie  administration  of  the  finances  and  all 
matters  of  religion  were  entirely  in  their  hands.  Finally,  the  Senate  could 
suspend  the  constitution  altogether  by  investing,  at  its  discretion,  a  consul 
with  absolute  power  (the  famous  Dictatorship)  in  case  of  imminent  danger 
to  the  safety  of  the  republic  at  home  or  abroad. 

19.  Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  internal  struggles  and  of  the 
foreign  conquests  of  Rome,  we  describe  the  fimctions  of  the     _        . 
chief  officials  of  the  state,  above  referred  to.    On  the  abolition     ^o"*"*** 

of  monarchy  (supposed  to  have  occurred  about  B.  c.  500)  the  royal  power 
was  intmsted  to  two  high  officials,  elected  for  one  year  of  office,  and  called 
(ultimately)  consuls.  They  were  the  highest  executive  officers  of  the  slate, 
both  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  They  convoked  the  Senate,  presided  over 
its  deliberations,  and  executed  both  its  decrees  and  those  of  the  popular 
assembly.  They  commanded  the  armies  with  the  fiill  powers  of  martial 
law,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office  were  appointed  (as  procon- 
suls) on  occasion,  to  chief  provincial  governorships.  The  office  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  as  representing  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  state,  and, 
in  monthly  turns,  each  consul  was  attended  abroad  by  twelve  officials  called 
lidors,  who  marched  in  front  of  him,  each  bearing  ySwrw.  These  _/&jr« 
consisted  of  a  bundle  of  rods  encircling  an  axe,  and  were  symbols  of  the 
supreme  power,  extending  in  theory  to  corporal  punishment  and  death.  ^ 

20.  The  censors  were  also  two  in  number,  and  their  office  was,  techni- 
cally, the  highest  in  the  state.    They  were  elected  every  five     ^ 

years,  were  generally  ex-consuls,  and  wielded  very  great     ^«°■®'•• 

1  When  the  tictors  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Rome  the  axt  was  removed,  as  a  sign  that 
BO  magistTate  coold  inffict  death  on  a  Roman  dtixen  within  the  walls. 
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powers.  The  censors  had  a  general  and  arbitrary  control  over  the  moral 
conduct  of  all  citizens,  and  could  inflict  political  degradation  by  the  expul- 
sion of  senators  from  the  Senate,  of  knights  {equite^  from  their  order,  and 
of  an  ordinary  citizen  from  his  tribe,  thereby  depriving  him  of  his  franchise. 
They  also,  under  the  Senate,  administered  the  public  finances,  farming  out 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  by  auction  to  those  called  publkani^  and  expend- 
ing the  revenue  on  public  buildings,  roads,  aqueducts,  and  other  important 
■works.  The  censors,  lastly,  made  the  census^  or  register  of  the  value  of 
the  property  of  every  Roman  citizen,  which  affected  certain  political  rights, 
and  was  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  property-tax.  We  have  already 
stated  that  they  filled  up  all  vacancies  in  the  Senate. 

21.  The  prators  were  officials  who  had  important  functions  to  per- 
p^  form.     Originally  there  was  only  one  (appointed  first  in  B.C. 

*  **"•  366),  while  subsequently  another  was  appointed.  The  former, 
ca!\tA  prator  urbanusy  acted  as  a  judge  in  causes  between  Roman  citizens; 
the  other  {prcstor  peregrinus^  added  B.C.  246),  was  judge  in  cases  in  which 
foreigners  were  engaged.  As  the  foreign  dominion  of  Rome  grew,  four 
other  prsetors  were  appointed,  who  acted  as  governors  in  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  two  provinces  of  Spain,  and  latterly  the  number  was  still  further 
increased. 

22.  The  curule  adiles  (first  appointed  B.C.  365)  had  the  care  of  the  public 

buildings,  the  city  drainage,  and  all  matters  of  police.  They 
^dU  A.         *^*®  *°^^  charge  of  the  celebration  of  the  great  public  festivals, 

and  at  a  later  period  this  office  became  confined  to  wealthy 
citizens,  as  the  games  had  to  be  held  at  the  private  cost  of  the  sediles.  The 
curuli  adileshipf  in  the  corrupt  age  of  the  republic,  thus  became  a  means  of 
bribing  the  people  for  election  to  fiirther  high  offices,  by  the  exhibition  of 
the  costly  spectacles  in  which  the  citizens  took  delight. 

23.  The  quastors  were  the  paymasters  of  the  republic.  They  discharged, 
_  out  of  the  revenues  intrusted  to  them,  the  expenses  of  the 
Quaestora.      ^j^j  ^^^  military  services;  their  number  being  originally  two 

for  service  at  Rome,  and  increased,  as  foreign  dominion  extended,  and  the 
provincial  governors  each  required  such  an  official  to  assist  him.  The  first 
four  of  these  high  oflices  of  state  were  called  the  curule  magistracies,  because 
the  holders  had  the  right  of  sitting  upon  a  state-chair  of  peculiar  form,  called 
the  sdla  curUlis^  originally  an  Etruscan  sign  of  royalty. 

24.  Rome  solved  the  problem  which  Athenian  statesmen 
Progress  of  and  philosophers  failed  to  solve — ^how  to  found  an 
Rome.  empire.  In  studying  Roman  history  we  are  watch- 
ing a  progress  which,  in  its  vast  proportions,  is  quite  unique  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  the  progress  of  a  municipality  into  a 
kingdom  and  an  empire,  the  march  of  an  army  to  universal 
conquest  and  dominion.  Rome  gradually  advanced  from  her 
position  as  a  rustic  fortress  on  the  Palatine  Hill  to  that  of  an 
agricultural  and  commercial  community,  of  an  emporium  of 
trade,  and  of  a  military  town  with  a  regularly  fortified  wall  and 
a  military  organization  of  her  citizens.  Slowly  but  surely  her 
internal  political  unity  is  cemented  by  the  wisdom  of  timely 
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concession,  though  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  military  strength 
of  the  young  republic  was  so  far  crippled  by  the  incessant 
party-conflicts  within  her  walls  that  she  failed  to  overpower  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  tribes  whose  inroads  still  infested  her 
borders. 

25.  The  year  B.a  366,  as  we  shall  see  below,  brings  a  crisis 
in  her  internal  history,  when  the  election  of  the  first  incorporation 
plebeian  consul  and  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  of  neighbour- 
Concord  announced  the  fusion  of  the  two  rival  *"'  P«opie»- 
orders — a  fusion  whose  further  progress  is  traced  in  the  enact- 
ments of  the  Publilian^  Ogulnian^  Valerian^  and  Horiensian 
laws,  which  did  away  with  the  remaining  monopolies  of  the 
Patricians.  By  the  time  these  measures  were  passed  Rome  had 
aheady  become  lord  of  Latium.  In  what  was  called  the  ^^Jus 
Zatii"  (or  ^^ franchise  of  LtUium  ") — the  species  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  which  the  conquered  Latin  population  were  generally 
admitted — ^we  may  see  the  secret  of  Roman  dominion,  the 
power  of  political  assimilation  and  incorporation.  The  policy 
of  Rome  was  in  this  respect  always  the  same.  One  by  one 
successively,  the  Sdbines  (in  the  earliest  days),  the  Plebeians^  the 
Latins^  the  Italians^  or  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  large,  and  latterly 
the  Provincials^  were  taken  up  and  incorporated  with  her  politi- 
cal life,  and  the  heart  of  the  imperial  city  was  constantly  being 
nourished  with  the  best  blood  of  the  conquered  nations.  There 
is  nothing  fitful,  nothing  hesitating,  nothing  volcanic  in  the 
majestic  sweep — checked  by  defeat,  but  never  broken — of  the 
onward  march  of  Rome.  In  this  course  of  expansion  for  her 
empire  Rome  had  no  ideas  of  the  balance  of  power  or  of 
deliberate  aggrandizement  She  aspired  at  first  simply  to  be 
strong,  and  with  that  view  her  enemies  were  to  be  made  weak. 
War  was  from  the  outset  the  very  condition  of  her  existence. 
Mars  was  the  national  god;  the  national  virtues  were  the  virtues 
of  a  soldier;  and  the  greatest  of  the  Caesars  could  find  no  more 
humiliating  rebuke  to  address  to  his  mutineers  than  to  call 
them  simply  ^^ citizens*^  {QuiriteSy  qui-ri'tez),  the  name  given  to 
Romans  in  their  civil  capacity. 

26.  Rome's  mastery  of  Latium  was  followed,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  her  conquest  of  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites^   conquest  of 
which  secured  for  her  the  command  of  Northern  and  aii  Italy  and 
Central  Italy;  then  by  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  at  ^"*'*'*- 
Beneven'tum^  which  gave  Rome  Southern  Italy;  then  by  Han- 
nibaPs  discomfiture  at  Zdma^  which  ended  the  power  of  her 
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rival  Carthage;  then  by  the  victory  oi  Pydna  in  b,c  i68,  which 
left  Rome  (at  the  close  of  her  Macedonian  wars)  supreme  over 
the  Mediterranean  world.  These  were  the  glorious  days  of  the 
Republic,  days  when  (as  Dr.  Merivale  says)  "democracy  was 
established  by  law,  while  aristocracy  was  still  dear  to  sentiment" 

27.  We  observe  at  this  stage  that  the  picture  of  Rome's 
Decline  of  g^eatness  has  another  and  a  darker  side.  We  can 
Roman  see  the  evil  influence  of  Roman  conquest  upon 
morality.      Roman  morality;  we  can  trace  the  decline  of  the 

old  simplicity  of  life  and  habits  by  the  influx  of  debased  Greek 
manners,  and  the  corrosive  action  of  that  vast  tide  of  wealth 
which  flowed  in  upon  the  victors  when  the  commerce  of  Car- 
thage and  of  her  dependencies  was  diverted  into  Roman  ports. 
Religious  reverence  and  domestic  purity  decayed;  divorce  be- 
came exceedingly  common,  and  the  scandalous  and  licentious 
Bacchanalian  mysteries  were  introduced. 

28.  Meantime,  between  the  ages  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal, 
A^cuiturai  the  agricultural  system  of  the  peninsula  underwent 
system.  ^  gradual  change,  and  one  pregnant  with  most 
important  consequences.  The  small  freeholds  formerly  held 
by  an  independent  peasantry  passed  into  large  estates  which 
were  tended  by  slave-labour  and  superintended  by  hired 
bailiff's,  themselves  very  often  slaves.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  soil  became  mere  pasture  ground,  and  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  idle  capital  was  made  dependent  on  the  corn-ships 
from  the  fertile  Sicily  and  Africa  for  its  daily  food.  Thus, 
neglecting  to  enforce  her  agrarian  laws,  which  would  have  kept 
land  subdivided,  and  not  being  a  commercial  state,  Rome 
possessed  no  middle  class  of  citizens,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  permanent  liberty;  political  power  came  to  be  placed 
more  and  more  at  the  disposal  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people, 
and  the  genuine  Roman  character  was  debased  by  the  constant 
influx  and  manumission  of  slaves. 

29.  Latterly  the  government  of  provinces,  the  conduct  of 
Evil  effects  wars,  with  their  opportunities  for  plunder,  and  the 
of  wealth,     farming  of  the  public  revenues,  with  their  openings 

for  extortion,  enabled  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  knights  to 
acquire  immense  wealth,  with  which  they  purchased  from 
corrupt  judges  impunity  for  their  crimes,  and  bought  from  a 
thoroughly  venal  populace  the  lucrative  and  influential  oflSces 
of  the  state,  which  their  votes  threw  open  to  successful  candi- 
dates.    Patriotism  gave  place  to  ambition,  and  the  unselfish 
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loyalty  that  thought  only  of  the  Republic  was  succeeded  by  the 
spirit  of  party  rivalry,  by  the  lust  for  wealth,  and  by  the  craving 
for  personal  aggrandizement.  It  is  no  longer  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians,  for  that  distinction  has 
long  since  been  effaced.  It  is  a  war  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor:  the  nobles  harden  into  an  unfeeling  oligarchy,  while  the 
people  degenerate  into  a  mob;  the  machinery  of  government 
suited  for  a  single  city  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  world-wide  dominion,  and  the  time  fast  approaches  when  the 
cry  of  the  commonwealth  against  the  lacerations  of  civil  war, 
and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  provinces  against 
the  extortions  of  their  oppressive  governors  are  to  be  answered 
by  the  substitution  of  one  master  for  many,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  that  monarchy  towards  which  events  had  long  and 
steadily  been  pointing,  in  place  of  the  Republic  which  now 
existed  but  in  memory  and  in  name. 

30.  After  the  triumphs  of  Pompey  in  the  East,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Caesar  in  the  West,  we  have  the  Causes  of 
collision  of  the  rival  conquerors,  the  thunders  of  the  Jf  Roman* 
civil  wars,  and  the  consolidation  at  last  of  every  power, 
office  and  of  all  power  in  the  state  in  the  hands  of  Augustus. 
Then  come  the  enervating  influence  of  Imperialism ;  the  grow- 
ing servility  of  the  Senate;  the  death  of  political  activity;  the 
pauperization  and  dwindling  of  the  people;  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  slavery,  of  the  arena,  the  circus,  and  the  theatre; 
the  rival  systems  of  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
Neo-Platonism,  and  Christianity;  the  pompous  inanities  of  ex- 
piring superstition;  the  gradual  Orientalization  of  the  empire. 
These  are  the  main  features  in  the  picture  of  the  culmination 
and  the  decline  of  an  empire  around  whose  frontiers  we  at  last 
hear  the  threatening  tramp  of  the  barbarian  peoples  who  are 
assembling  for  their  part  in  the  mighty  drama  of  the  death  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  birth  of  the  New.  True  it  is  that  Roman 
history  is  the  history  of  the  world,  for  into  Rome  the  ancient 
order  dies,  and  out  of  her  the  modern  order  is  bom.  She 
persecuted  Christianity,  but  she  made  Christendom  possible  by 
giving  it  organization  and  form.  Modern  liberty  was  gradually 
developed  upon  the  basis  of  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
queen  of  cities,  and  her  language  and  her  laws  were  inextricably 
interwoven  into  the  progressive  fabric  of  the  modem  world.  ^ 

^  For  this  summary  the  author  is  mainly  indebted  to  an  admirable  review  in 
the  Times  newspaper  of  Dr.  Merivale's  General  History  of  Rome. 
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31.  The  essential  feature  of  Rome's  history  is  the  extension  of 
Essential  fea-  ^^'  power  by  war,  for  the  carrying  out  of  what  was 
tun  of  Rome's  doubtless  the  unconscious  purpose  of  her  existence 
history.  — ^^  linking  the  nations  together,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a  Heaven-sent  faith.  We  have  seen  in  the  panoramic 
sketch  just  given  what  were  the  achievements  of  Rome  in  war,  and 
we  are  led  to  inquire  to  what  special  causes  results  so  renuurkable, 
so  unequalled,  were  due.  They  were  due,  firstly,  to  the  special 
character  that  was  inherent  in  the  race,  and,  in  a  secondary 
way,  to  the  special  military  organization  which  the  genius  of  the 
people  developed  as  the  fit  instrument  for  effecting  the  conquest 
of  the  world.  With  these  two  causes  we  shall  now  deal  The 
elements  out  of  which  the  Roman  people  was  formed  have  been 
seen  to  be  Latiny  Salnne,  and  Etruscan  (p.  168),  and  these  must 
have  had  a  natural  adaptation  to  produce  the  Roman  spirit 

32.  Our  ideas  of  Roman  character  are  derived  in  some  degree 
Roman  char-  ^^^™  ^^^  legends  which  appear  in  the  earlier  part  of 
acter.  The  le-  the  Roman  story,  and  which  we  have  rejected  firom 
eends.  history.  Those  legends,  however,  were  universally 
received  as  true  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  therefore  they 
are,  as  a  distinguished  writer^  says,  "  true  to  the  genius  of  the 
times  and  of  the  people,  true  in  the  lessons  of  Roman  character 
which  they  inculcate,  true  for  the  practical  purpose  of  teaching 
us  what  manner  of  men  those  old  Romans  really  were." 
Legendary  lore  possesses,  in  fact,  a  formative  power  in  mould- 
ing the  national  character  by  consecrating  traditional  types  of 
men  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  posterity.  The  Roman 
thought  of  early  Rome  and  of  her  heroes  as  his  poets  and 
orators  had  taught  him  to  think,  and  so  firom  the  legends  we 
can  understand  in  a  measure  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  those 
who  implicitly  believed  them.  In  Rome,  as  opposed  to  the 
poetry  and  freedom  of  spirit  among  the  Greeks,  we  have  stem« 
constrained,  unfeeling,  prosaic  intelligence. 

33.  The  character  of  the  people  is  shown  in  their  religion. 
Roman  re-  The  word  *^ religion*^  means  obligation^  a  binding 
liffion.         power^  and  the  religion  of  the  Romans  was  a  fee^ 

ing  of  constraint,  and  their  worship  a  business-like  performance 
involving  narrow  aspirations,  expediency,  and  profit  They 
worshipped  prosaic  abstractions  such  as  Pax  ("peace"),  Tran- 
quillitas  ("quietness").  They  had  altars  to  Plague^  Hunger^ 
Mildew  {Robigo\  Fever,  They  not  only  prayed  to  their  gods  in 
^  Dr.  Merivale. 
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time  of  need,  but  made  solemn  vows  to  them  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty, and  they  imported  foreign  divinities  and  rites  to  help 
them  when  their  home  deities  appeared  to  b§  inefficient.  The 
Roman  temples  were  chiefly  built  in  consequence  of  vows,  and 
thus  arose  from  necessity  and  not  spontaneously :  such  a  devo- 


Roman  Sacrifice. 

tion  as  this  was  a  thoroughly  hard,  practical,  and  interested 
worship.  Still  the  Roman  religion  was,  in  one  view,  "high, 
earnest,  and  severe,  and  this  resulted  in  government,  as  its 
highest  earthly  expression. 

34.  ^^Duty  was  the  Roman  watchword,  and  therefore  law  on 
earth,  as  a  copy  of  the  will  of  heaven.    The  destiny  Dgyotion  to 
of  the  Roman  seems  to  have  been  to  stamp  on  the  duty,  law. 
mind  of  mankind  the  ideas  of  law,  government,   °^**^'"* 
order.     He  showed  his  practical  character  by  what  he  left  be- 
hind him — works  of  public  usefulness — noble  roads  intersect- 
ing empires — ^huge  aqueducts — ^bridges — excavations  for  drain- 
ing cities — and  especially  that  great  system  of  law,  the  slow 
growth  of  ages  of  experience,  which  has  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  most   European  nations.     The  great 
Roman  poet,  Virgil,  knew  what  the  Roman's  work  in  life  was 
when  he  sang,  contrasting  his  countrymen  with  the  Greeks: — 


"Others,  belike,  with  happier  grace 
From  bronze  or  stone  ^all  call  the  face, 


(80) 
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Plead  doubtful  causes,  map  the  skies, 
And  tell  when  planets  set  or  rise; 
But,  Roman,  thou — do  thou  control 

The  nations  far  and  wide; 
Be  this  thy  genius,  to  impose 
The  rule  of  peace  on  vanquished  foes, 
Show  pity  to  the  humbled  soul. 
And  crush  the  sons  of  pride."  ^ 

— Mneid  VI,  (Conington's  translation). 

35.  On  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  it  has  been  truly  said 
The  Roman  by  the  writer  just  quoted: — "The  domestic  ties 
home.  were  held  sacred  by  the  Romans.  Home  was  sacred, 
guarded  by  the  deities  of  the  domestic  shrine — the  Lares  and 
Penates,  A  Roman's  own  fireside  was  nearly  the  most  sacred 
spot  of  earth.  The  battle-cry  was  ^Pro  arts  et  focis^  ^for  our 
altars  and  hearths'  The  fabric  of  the  commonwealth  arose 
out  of  the  family.  First  \ht  family — then  the  clan  (gens)  made 
up  of  the  family  and  its  dependents  (clientes) — then  the  tride — 
last  the  nation.  Thus  the  Roman  state  rested  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  family-hearth.  Domestic  corruption  in  Rome,  the 
loss  of  integrity  and  manliness  in  her  Senate,  preceded  and  led 
to  her  ruin.  The  Roman  virtue,  when  Rome  flourished,  was 
manly  courage  (virtus),  manhood. 
With  the  (till  late)  degenerate  Italian 

'  of  modem  times  virtu  is  dilettantism, 
a  taste  for  artistic  productions :  thus 
the  decay  of  character  is  shown  in 
the  debasement  of  the  word. 

36,  "  The  Roman  courage  was 
Roman  HO  mere  animal  daring, 
courage,      but  duty,  obedience  to 

will,  self-surrender  to  the  public  good 
— the  courage  of  the  Spartan  at 
his  best  amongst  the  Greeks.  The 
Roman  legions  subdued  the  world 
not  by  discipline  alone,  nor  by 
strength,  nor  audacity,  but  by  moral 
force,  contempt  of  pain,  preference  of 
death  to  dishonour.  Unconquerable 
fidelity  to  duty  was  the  spell  which  laid  the  forces  of  the 
world  prostrate  before  her:  in  that  strength  she  went  forth  con- 
quering and  to  conquer." 


Vesta. — Antique  statue,  Florence. 


1  F.  W.  Robertson.  Sermons, 
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37.  The  chief  virtues  of  the  old  Romans  were  these — forti- 
tude, temperance,  spirit  to  resist  oppression,  respect  ^^^^^  yj^. 
for  legitimate  authority,  ardent  patriotism.  Of  charity  tuesand 
and  chivalrous  generosity — ^virtues  mainly  of  Chris-  ***^®*^'*- 
tian  production  and  growth — they  were  generally  destitute. 
They  were  cruel,  hard,  and  grasping,  and  often  faithless  in  their 
dealings  with  other  nations.    Among  all  the  qualities  which  con- 
tributed to  make  Rome  supremely  great  amongst  the  nations — 
the  one  all-conquering  people  of  the  ancient  world — ^the  chief 
was  the  habit  of  obedience,  of  reverence  for  authority,  which 
was  ingrained  in  the  Roman's  nature. 

38.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  ancient  Roman — a  char- 
acter in  all  its  chief  features  essentially  military.    To  j^^^^^ 
this  character  accordingly  must  be  mainly  attributed  miiitarjr  or- 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Romans  in  extend-  ^°*'*****°- 
ing  their  conquests  over  the  world,  and  in  uniting  so  many  dif- 
ferent nationalities  in  one  empire.     But  as  another  and  almost 
equally  important  factor  in  this  result  we  must  regard  their  mili- 
tary organization,  a  brief  account  of  which  we  shall  now  give. 

39.  The  constitution  of  the  Roman  legion— the  great  military  instrument 
of  Roman  conquest — varied  at  different  epochs  of  the  history, 

and  underwent  successive  improvements  from  men  of  tactical  Jeeion  "**" 
ability.  The  main  principle  of  its  formation,  however,  was 
the  same  throughout,  and  we  shall  therefore  give  only  a  brief  description  of 
the  Roman  legion  as  it  was  in  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  when  per- 
fected by  the  great  commander  Mc^rius.  The  legion  was,  in  numbers,  a 
brigade;  but  inform  it  was  a  complete  small  army  corps  of  over  6000  men, 
including  troops  of  all  arms,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  or  the  military 
engines  for  siege  purposes.  The  cavalry  were  300  in  number.  The  infantry, 
numbering  about  6000,  were  composed  partly  of  skirmishers,  armed  with 
slings  or  bows  and  arrows,  or  light  darts,  but  mainly  of  armour-clad  men 
using  the  pilum,  an  iron-pointed  spear  (6  feet  long,  and  weighing  over  10 
pounds)  for  hurling  at  the  enemy  from  a  distance  of  10  to  15  paces, 
and  (for  close  quarters)  a  short,  stout,  two-edged,  pointed,  cut -and -thrust 
sword.  The  execution  done  with  these  weapons  by  powerful  men  was  ter- 
rible, the  hurled  pila  producing  great  slaughter  and  confusion,  amidst  which 
the  legionaries  closed  in  upon  the  shaken  foe  with  the  short  sword,  and 
concluded  matters  by  downright  strokes  upon  the  head,  or,  if  that  were 
strongly  guarded,  by  stabs  delivered  upwards  below  the  enemy's  shield.  The 
infantry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  (each  of  600  men),  and, 
in  battle  array,  stood  in  two  lines  (or  in  Julius  Caesar's  arrangement,  in  three 
lines),  each  line  consisting  of  five  cohorts  with  a  space  between  each.  The 
van,  or  front  line,  was  composed  of  the  veterans,  with  the  younger  soldiers 
in  the  rear-line  as  a  reserve.  The  excellence  of  the  legion's  formation  con- 
sisted in  its  having  both  a  close  amnr  and  an  organization  allowing  of  divi- 
sion into  parts;  it  combined  in  itseU  at  once  massiveness  and  capability  of 
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dispersion.     It  was  firm  and  compact  at  will,  and  yet  could  readily  expand 
when  it  became  necessary. 

40.  In  the  best  days  of  Rome  every  citizen  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty  was  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice, unless  he  was  of  the  lowest 
Military  ter-  class,  orhad served 
vice  and  ap-  twenty  years  in 
pliancea.  the  infantry  or  ten 
in  the  cavalry.  The  drill  was 
severe,  and  included  running, 
jumping,  swimming  in  full  ar- 
mour, and  marching  long  dis- 
tances at  a  rapid  pace.  For 
sieges  the  Romans  used  mili- 
tary-engines of  Greek  invention, 
such  as  the  ballista  for  hurling 
huge  stones;  the  catapult  for 
ponderous  beam  -  like  spears ; 
the  battering-ram  for  breaching 
walls,  and  the  movable  tower 
for  pushing  close  to  the  enemy's 
defences  so  as  to  overlook 
them.  The  Roman  entrenched 
camp  was  a  great  feature  of 
the  warfare,  being  admirable  for 
security,  with  its  ditch  and 
solid  rampart  of  earth  crowned 
by  a  stout  wooden  palisade. 
Inside  the  camp  the  tents  of  all 

the  soldiers  ana  officers  were  ranged  in  regular  order  upon  a  plan  common 
to  all  the  Roman  armies. 

41.  A  triumph ,  the  grand  reward  of  a  successful  general's  achievements,  was 

regarded  as  the  height  of  military  glory,  and  was  the  chief 
SumtSi"*"     object  of  ambition  to  every  Roman  commander.    The  honour 

was  granted  by  the  Sertate,  and  only  to  one  who,  as  prcetor^ 
consul^  or  dictator ^  had  gained  brilliant  and  decisive  victories,  or  had  by 
a  series  of  operations  permanently  and  largely  added  to  the  foreign  ter- 
ritory-of  Rome.  On  tne  conclusion  of  the  war  the  general  and  his  army 
returned  to  Rome,  and  if  a  triumph  were  granted,  money  was  voted  by  the 
Senate  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  a  special  decree  of  the  people  assembled 
in  Comitia  Tributa  suspended  the  constitution  for  the  one  or  more  days  of 
the  triumph  so  as  to  enable  the  successful  general  to  enter  the  city  in  his 
military  capacity  and  with  an  armed  force.  Thus  jealously  were  a  Roman's 
civil  rights  guarded  against  the  military  authority  conferred  by  the  popular 
assembly.  This  authority  was  called  the  imperiumy  and  could  be  held, 
except  by  special  enactment,  only  outside  the  city  walls. 

42.  A  fine  poetical  description  of  a  triumph  is  given  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
.    .  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  {^Fropnecy  of  Capys),     The  grand  pro- 

of"teiumph    cession  entered  the  city,  headed  by  lictors,  clearing  the  way 
for  the  Senate  and  high  officials,  who  came  first.     Then  fol- 
lowed players  upon  the  pipe  and  flute,  succeeded  by  the  spoils  of  war — 
treasures  of  art,  rich  plate  and  pictures,  statues  and  robes  of  price.     All 


Roman  Soldiers. — Columns  of  Antoninus 
and  I'nyan. 
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these  were  borne  by  bay-crowned  soldiers  on  stands  or  heads  of  lances^ 
mingled  with  products  of  the  conquered  country's  soil^  and  with  arms  and 
standards  taken  from  the  foe.  Tnen  came  long  files  of  prisoners  of  war, 
with  vanquished  leaders,  and  it  may  be  a  captive  king.  White  oxen  with 
gilded  horns  were  led  along  accompanied  by  the  priests  who  were  to  slay 
them;  and  last,  preceded  by  a  throng  of  singers  and  musicians,  came  the 
victorious  general  standing  erect  in  four-hoise  car,  his  body  clad  in  white 
embroidered  robe,  an  ivory  eagle-tipped  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  the  trium- 
phal wreath  of  gold  held  by  a  slave  above  his  head.  Last  came  the  con- 
queror's army,  and  the  long  pomp  marched  down  the  street  called  *^ Sacred 
iVay,"  then  through  the  Forum  (the  chief  square  or  Place,  in  continental 
phrase,  of  ancient  Rome),  and  up  the  Capitoline  HiU  to  the  temple  of 
^^  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,'''  Jupiter  Capitolinus  (cap-i-to-li'nus),  the  chief 
god  of  Rome.  There  the  triuniphal  general  laid  his  golden  crown  on  the 
Up  of  the  god's  statue  as  an  oflering  of  thanksgiving,  and  the  day  ended 
with  feasting,  revelry,  and  song.  The  Roman  character  was  darkly  shown 
in  the  usual  treatment  of  conquered  foes;  the  rank  and  file  endured  the 
lot  of  slaves;  the  captured  general  or  king  passed  fi*om  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession to  imprisonment  or  death.  Jugurtha  (ju-gur'tha),  King  of  Numi- 
dia,  was  deliberately  starved  in  prison.  Vercingetorix  (ver-cin-ge'to-rix), 
the  ablest  and  bravest  of  the  Gallic  chiefs,  was  murdered  after  the  triumph  of 
B.C.  45  by  order  of  his  conqueror,  Julius  Caesar,  famed,  and  that  justly,  as 
(towards  his  fellow-citizens)  one  of  the  most  generous  of  Romans. 


CHAPTER    11. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  ROMAN  CONSTITUTION.     CIVIL 
HISTORY  PROM   ABOUT  B.C.  500  to  26O. 

I.  We  have  seen  that,  when  Rome  ceased  to  be  under  mon- 
archical rule,  two  high  officials  called  consuls  were  causes  of 
appointed,  to  hold  a  yearly  office,  and  wield  the  Jjj^l*  pltri!" 
chief  executive  power  in  the  state.    About  b.c.  500  cianaand 
began  struggles  between  the  Patricians  and  Pie-  p*«^«**"*- 
beians,  arising  out  of  the  discontent  caused  by  poverty  and  dis- 
tress among  the  inferior  class.    The  Plebeians  fought  liie  battles 
of  Rome,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  had  to  neglect  the  tillage  of 
the  soil  by  which  they  lived.    Hence  came  poverty,  made  worse 
still  by  a  severe  law  of  debt,  and  by  a  high  rate  of  interest 
extorted  by  the  Patricians  who  advanced  money.    The  taxation 
of  the  state  was  paid  solely  by  the  Plebeians,  as  the  Patricians 
had  ceased  to  pay  their  rent  to  the  treasury  for  the  public  lands 
which  they  held.    At  the  same  time,  the  Plebeians  (which  body, 
we  must  remember,  included  also  many  men  of  birth  and 
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wealth)  were  entirely  excluded  from  public  offices,  and  such 
a  state  of  things  could  only  end  in  an  outbreak.  According  to 
the  traditions  on  which  we  have  to  rely  for  this  part  of  Roman 
history,  such  an  event  occurred  in  b.c.  493. 

2.  The  oppression  exercised  upon  the  debtors  (who  were  im- 
First  with-  prisoned  and  flogged  on  failure  to  pay)  caused  a 
p^bSans  to  withdrawal  (a  secession)  of  the  Plebeians  in  a  body 
Mons  saccr.  to  a  hill  Called  Mons  Sacer  i^'HolyHiir)  outside  the 
Roman  territory,  and  about  3  miles  from  Rome.  Their  declared 
purpose  was  to  erect  a  new  town,  and  dwell  apart  with  equal 
rights.  The  Patricians  were  left  helpless  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  made  concessions  when  they 
were  forced  to  terms.  It  was  agreed  that  two  officials  should 
be  appointed  (to  balance  the  two  consuls,  who  were  Patrician 
magistrates)  for  the  defence  of  the  commoners  against  the  cruel 
exercise  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

3.  These  new  magistrates  were  called  Tribuni  Plebis  ("  Tri- 
Tribuni  bunts  of  the  Comfnons*'\  and  the  title,  in  the  later 
piebiB.      development  of  the  office,  becomes  very  famous 

in  aftertimes.  These  Tribunes  acted  as  champions  of  the  sub- 
ordinate class  against  all  oppression,  and  pleaded  in  the  law' 
courts  on  that  behalf.  The  person  of  a  Tribune  was  sacred  and 
inviolable,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  yearly  office,  he  could  for- 
bid the  execution  of  the  order  of  any  official,  or  of  any  decree 
of  the  senate;  he  could  pardon  offences,  and  call  to  account  all 
enemies  of  the  commons  under  his  charge. 

4.  In  B.C.  486  Spu'rius  Cassius  (tried  for  treason  and  put  to 
First  Agra-  death  by  the  Patricians)  is  said  to  have  carried  the 
rian  Law.    first  of  the  famous  Agrarian  LawSy  for  limiting  the 

amount  of  public  land  held  by  the  Patricians,  compelling  them 
to  pay  tithe  or  rent  for  the  land  they  held,  and  dividing  surplus 
lands  ampngst  the  Plebeians.  The  law  was  not  acted  on, 
through  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Patricians.  The 
Plebeians  exercised  some  check  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
refusal  to  serve  as  soldiers,  just  as,  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times, 
our  commons  declined  to  furnish  money,  save  on  redress  of 
grievances.  In  b.c  473,  however,  the  tribune  Genudus  (je-nu'- 
ci-us)  was  murdered  by  the  Patricians,  because  he  had  called 
the  consuls  to  account  for  not  carrying  the  Agrarian  Law  into 
effect. 

5.  In  B.C.  471  a  great  advance  was  made  by  the  Plebeians. 
They  succeeded  in  carrying  the  famous  Publilian  Law  (pro- 
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posed  by  the  tribune  Publilius  Volero\  that  the  tribunes  should 
in  future  be  chosen  only  at  the  Comitia  Tribuia  (the  The  PubUHan 
popular  assembly),  instead  of  in  the  Comitia  Ceniu-  Law. 
riata  (assembly  under  Patrician  influence).  The  Comitia  Tributa 
also  received  the  right  of  deliberating  and  deciding  upon  all 
matters  that  were  open  to  discussion  and  settlement  in  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  After  this  the  struggle  continued,  and  the  commons 
found  it  a  great  disadvantage  that  there  was  no  written  law  to 
control  the  chief  Patrician  magistrates  (the  consuls)  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Plebeians. 

6.  After  violent  opposition,  and  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  tribunes  to  ten,  it  was  carried  by  the  Plebeians  The  Decern- 
(about  ac.  452)  that  ten  commissioners  (the  famous  '^^' 
Decemviri^  de-cem'vi-ri)  should  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  which 
should  bind  all  classes  of  Romans  alike.  The  ultimate  result 
was  the  compilation  (and  engraving  on  thick  sheets  of  brass)  of 
the  first  and  only  code  of  law  in  the  Roman  republic — the  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  These  laws  appear  to  have  made  the 
Comitia  Tribuia  into  a  really  national  assembly  for  legislative 
purposes,  embodying  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike,  and  having 
the  election  of  the  lower  officials — cediUSy  qtuestors^  and  tribunes. 
The  Plebeians,  however,  were  still  kept  out  of  a  share  in  the 
lands  which  they  conquered  in  war,  and  a  time  of  trouble  came 
in  the  usurpation  and  violence  of  the  Decemviri,  It  is  to  this 
period  that  the  story  of  Virginia  and  Appius  Claudius  belongs, 
for  which  we  refer  to  Macaulay's  Lays  ( Virginia^  including  the 
preface).  For  some  years  no  tribunes  were  elected,  and  the 
commons  were  subject  to  wanton  tyranny. 

7.  In  B.C.  448,  the  Plebs,  for  the  second  time,  seceded  to  the 
Mons  Sacery  and  the  Decemviri  were  obliged  to  give  Second  with- 
way.  Tribunes  were  reappointed,  and  the  new  p™b2LiSfto 
consuls  were  Valerius  and  Hordtius,  By  them,  in  Mona  Saccr. 
the  Comitia  Centuriaia^  the  great  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws 
were  passed,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  great  charter  of 
Roman  freedom.  A  great  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Ple- 
beians was  hereby  effected.  The  assembly  of  the  tribes  {Comitia 
Tribute^  was  now  put  on  a  level  with  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
so  that  a  Plebiscitum  (ple-bis-ci'tum)  or  decree  of  the  people's 
assembly,  had  henceforth  the  same  force  as  one  passed  by  the 
Comitia  Centuriata^  and  became  law  for  the  whole  nation.  The 
struggle  between  the  two  orders,  f  atricians  and  Plebeians,  con- 
tinued.    In  B.C.  445  the  Lex  Canuleia,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
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Canuletus  (can-u-le'us),  was  passed,  sanctioning  intermarris^e 
{fonnubium)  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians. 

8.  The  Patricians,  foreseeing  that  the  time  would  come  when 
Military  tri-  the  Plebeians  must  be  admitted  to  the  high  offices 
consular  ***  ^^  ^^®  staXty  divided  the  powers  of  the  consulship, 
power.  and  in  b.c.  444  caused  the  appointment  of  Military 
Tribunes  with  consular  power  {Triimni  Militares  Consulari  Pota- 
tate),  officers  who  might  be  elected  from  either  order,  as  com- 
manders of  the  army,  while  the  civil  powers  of  the  consuls  were 
kept  by  the  Patricians  in  their  own  hands.  In  B.C.  443  the 
office  of  the  Censors  was  established,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
should  be  appointed  only  from  the  Patricians,  and  only  by  their 
assembly,  the  Comitia  Curiata,  In  this  office  the  Patricians 
undoubtedly  gained  an  accession  of  power;  the  duties  of  the 
Censors  have  been  already  explained. 

9.  The  power  of  the  Plebeians  grew  by  degrees  through  the 
Further  atnigr-  exertion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Tribunes,  and 
latriciSSi**"  about  B.C.  400  the  office  of  the  Military  Tribunes 
and  Plebeians,  (see  above)  became  open  to  the  Plebeians,  and 
four  out  of  the  six  were  chosen  from  that  order.  After  the 
capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (b.c.  390),  to  be  hereafter 
referred  to,  fresh  troubles  for  the  Plebeians  arose.  Their  lands 
near  Rome  had  been  laid  waste,  cattle  killed,  and  implements 
of  agriculture  destroyed.  Heavy  taxes  were  imposed  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  public  treasure  carried  off  by  the  Gauls,  and 
soon  the  old  trouble  of  debt  arose,  and  consequent  oppression 
by  the  Patrician  creditors. 

10.  The  distress  of  the  Commons  increased  until  a  great 
Licinius  and  '^^^^y  was  found  by  two  patriotic  tribunes  of  the 
Sextius  Plebs,  Caius  (ki'us)  Licin'ius  Stolo  and  Lucius 
tribunes.  Sextim,  who  are  regarded  as  the  civil  founders  of 
Rome's  greatness,  and  the  authors  of  the  great  Roman  Charter 
of  equality  and  freedom.  These  able,  active,  and  determined 
men,  after  a  tremendous  struggle,  fought  with  constitutional 
arms  alone, — one  in  which  the  Romans  showed  that  respect  for 
law  and  authority  which,  in  their  best  days,  so  honourably  dis- 
tinguished them, — carried  their  point  in  the  end.  The  victory 
was  won  through  the  use  of  the  tribunitian  power  of  stopping 
the  whole  machinery  of  government.  Year  after  year,  for  ten 
successive  years,  Licinius  and  Sextius  were  chosen  tribunes, 
and,  while  the  Patricians  (a  common  device  afterwards)  gained 
over  the  eight  other  tribunes,  and  prevented  the  popular  bills 
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being  put  to  the  vote  in  the  Comitia  TrUmta^  the  two  tribunes 
prevented  the  election  of  the  Consular  Tribunes  (save  in  b.c. 
371,  for  a  war  with  the  Latins),  and  other  high  officials,  and 
would  have  no  troops  levied  at  all. 

11.  At  last,  in  b.c.  366,  the  famous  Licinian  Laws  were 
carried.  Their  provisions  were  these : — (i)  That  the  The  Licinian 
interest  already  paid  by  debtors  should  be  deducted  ^•^•• 
from  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and  the  reduced  remainder  paid 
off  in  three  equal  annual  instalments;  (2)  That  no  one  should 
hold  above  500  jugera  (about  280  English  acres)  of  the  public 
land,  the  surplus  to  be  divided  among  the  poorer  Plebeians; 
(3)  That  the  military  tribunate  with  consular  power  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  consulship  restored,  but  one  Consuly  at 
leasty  henceforward  should  be  a  Plebeian,  Sexiius  was  himself 
elected  in  b.c.  366  as  iYit  first  Plebeian  Consul,  The  Plebeians 
thus  acquired  perfect  equality  with  the  Patricians  in  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  constitutional  offices — ^the  Consulship;  and 
this  change  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  state,  as  the 
subsequent  history  shows  that  among  the  great  men  produced 
by  Rome,  both  as  commanders  and  as  statesmen,  the  Plebeian 
houses  could  claim  an  equal  share  with  the  original  Patrician 
nobility. 

12.  We  must  here,  once  for  all,  guard  the  younger  student 
against  the  notion  (likely  to  arise  from  the  modern  ji^^ure  of 
contemptuous  use  of  the  word  ^^ plebeian  ")  that  the  the  Plebeian 
Plebeians,  as  an  order,  were  composed  solely  of  the  **•"*•"*• 
mob  of  Rome,  contrasted  with  the  Patricians,  as  the  nobles. 
The  distinction  of  Plebeian  and  Patrician  is  here  political^  and 
the  Plebeians  included  many  wealthy  and  otherwise  influential 
men,  previously  excluded  by  their  descent  from  certain  political 
advantages,  just  as  in  England,  until  the  Catholic  Emancipation 
Act  was  passed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  though  of  ducal  rank  and  princely  wealth, 
could  take  no  share  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House  oif 
Lords. 

13.  In  B.C.  339  Publilius  Philo^  Dictator  in  that  year,  carried 
the  Publilian  LawSy  which  put  the  Plebeians  on  a  The  PubiiUan 
thorough  practical  equality  with  the  Patricians.  By  l»w8. 
these  it  was  enacted  (i)  That  a  Pldfiscitum  (decree  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa)  should  bind  as  law  the  whole  people :  this  was 
a  re-enactment  of  a  provision  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian 
laws,  which  provision  had  either  never  been  carried  into  effect 
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or  had  become  obsolete.  (2)  That  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Comitia  Curiaia  should  be  (practically)  abolished :  hitherto  that 
assembly  had  possessed  a  right  of  veto  on  measures  proposed  in 
the  other  Comitia,  (3)  That  one  of  the  Censors  must  hence- 
forth be  a  Plebeian.  In  rc.  336  the  Praetorship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Plebeians. 

14.  In  B.C.  300  the  Lex  Ogulnia  (carried  by  two  of  the 
Plebeian  Tribuni  Flebis,  the  brothers  Quintus  and  CntBus 
Pontiffiiand  (nc'us)  OguHnius)  stormcd  for  the  Plebeians  the 
Augurs.  stronghold  of  the  state  religion,  by  enacting  that 
four  of  the  eight  pontiffs  and  five  of  the  nine  augurs  should  be 
taken  from  that  order.  The  pontiffs  and  augurs^  we  may 
here  explain,  had  charge  of  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  the 
augurs,  who  consulted  the  will  of  the  gods  by  observation  of 
the  Right  of  birds,  and  so  forth,  had  much  political  influence, 
residing  in  their  power  of  delaying  the  progress  of  measures  in 
the  Comitia,  by  declaring  that  the  day  was  unpropitious  for  its 
meeting,  and  then  no  assembly  could  be  held.  In  the  same 
year,  b.c.  300,  M,  Vale'rius,  as  Consul,  re-enacted  the  Lex 
Valeria  (one  of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws  above  men- 
tioned), De  Provocatione  i^^On  the  right  of  appeaV%  to  the  eiffect 
that  every  Roman  citizen  should  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
assembly  of  the  Plebs  against  the  sentence  of  die  supreme 
magistrate. 

15.  In  B.C  286  the  Lex  Hortensia^  carried  by  Quintus  Hor- 

ten'siuSf  Dictator  in  that  year,  confirmed  the  rights 
oitens  a.  ^^  ^^  Plebeians  by  solemnly  re-enacting  the  late 
Publilian  Law,  that  the  Plebisci'ta  should  bind  the  whole  people 
as  laws.  The  Senate  was  hereby  deprived  of  its  veto  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Comitia  Tributa^  and  that  assembly  of  the 
Commons  became  a  supreme  legislative  power. 

16.  This  enactment  followed  the  third  and  last  secession 
Third  with-  ^^  ^^  Plebeians,  which  protest  of  the  order  took 
drawaiof  the  form  of  a  retirement  to  th^Jan^culan  Hill  of 
Plebeians.  Rome.  Henceforth  there  is  an  end  of  all  political 
distinction  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  and  so-called 
equality  of  rights  for  both  orders  existed.  The  Comitia  Tributa 
became  now,  however,  the  absolute  legislative  body  in  the  state, 
the  only  check  on  that  assembly  being  the  veto  of  the  Tribuni 
Flebis^  and  this  led  afterwards  to  great  intrigues  on  the  part 
of  the  Patricians,  in  order  to  gain  over  one  or  more  of  the  ten 
tribunes,  and  cause  the  veto  to  be  exercised. 
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17.  The  general  result  of  all  the  above  was  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rome  had  become  a  moderate  democracy;  constitution 
for  the  senate  retained  the  power  of  taxation,  and  a  moderate 
the  chief  judicial  power,  as  the  judges  in  the  most  '^•'"^"•^y- 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases  were  taken  from  the  sena- 
torial order.  We  have  ahready  stated  that  the  senate  held  the 
general  executive  administration.  That  great  body  contained 
the  political  intelligence  and  practical  statesmanship  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  "in  consistency  and  sagacity,  in  unanimity  and 
patriotism,  it  was  the  foremost  political  combination  of  all 
times,  an  assembly  of  kings,  which  knew  how  to  combine 
despotic  energy  with  republican  self-devotedness."^  Such  was 
the  end  of  the  legitimate  and  constitutional  development  of 
the  Roman  state  in  its  civil  capacity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   CONQUEST  OF  ITALY:   MILITARY  HISTORY 
OF  ROME  TO  B.C.  266. 

1.  With  regard  to  Rome's  gain  of  territory  during  the  mon- 
archical period,  there  has  been  preserved  by  the  his-  contests  with 
torian  Polybius  (po-lib'i-us)  a  treaty  concluded  by  **»«  Etruscans. 
Rome  with  Carthage  in  b.c.  508,  which  proves  that  Rome  pos- 
sessed at  that  time  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Latium,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  town  of  Anxur  or  Tarraci'na.  This 
dominion  was  soon  afterwards  lost,  and  it  also  appears  from  the 
legendary  accounts  that  Rome  at  an  uncertain  date,  perhaps 
about  B.C  500,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  who 
made  the  Romans  redeem  their  city  and  some  territory  around 
it  to  the  south  of  the  Tiber  by  an  undertaking  only  to  use  iron  for 
implements  of  agriculture,  which  of  course  implies  the  disarming 
of  the  people.  The  Etruscans,  however,  were  soon  afterwards 
defeated  by  an  united  force  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  of 
Cumae,  and  driven  back  to  their  own  territory  north  of  the  Tiber. 

2.  Rome  soon  recovered  from  the  check  she  had  received, 
and,  in  the  times  of  respite  from  civil  struggles,  was  Contests  with 
engaged  in  war  more  or  less  successful,  of  which  we  Spring  *^'- 
have  accounts  more  or  less  legendary,  with  the  pie«« 
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neighbouring  cities  and  peoples,  including  the  jEqui  (to  the  east), 
the  Vorsci  (to  the  south),  the  city  of  Viii  (north  of  the  Tiber, 
in  Etruria),  and  the  Etruscans,  What  seems  certain  amidst  a 
chaos  of  romance  is  that  by  about  b.c.  400  the  power  of  Etruria 
had  greatly  declined,  and  that  the  large,  wealthy,  and  powerful 
city  of  Veii  had  been  taken  by  Rome  and  made  her  permanent 
possession.  The  plebeians  received  lands  in  the  Veientine  (ve- 
i-en'tin)  territory,  and  further  conquests  in  Etruria  were  made, 
including  the  city  of  FaU'rii, 

3.  The  Senonian  Gauls  (Senones,  sen'o-nez)  were  a  powerful 
Capture  of  Celtic  tribe  between  the  Sequana  (sS'qua-na)  (Seine) 
gSSJ,  ^.^*  and  the  Ligeris  (Loire).  A  part  of  this  people  about 
390-  '  B.C.  400  crossed  the  Alps  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  made 
settlements  in  Umbria,  and  penetrated  into  Etruria.  The 
Romans  sent  orders  to  them  to  desist  from  the  siege  of  Clu'- 
sium,  and  the  Gauls  replied  by  marching  on  Rome.  The  result 
was  a  total  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  (in  b.c.  390)  on  the 
"  black  day  of  Allia^'  a  little  stream  to  the  north  of  Rome.  The 
day  was  marked  ever  afterwards  in  the  Roman  calendar  as  a 
dies  nefastus  (unholy  day),  on  which  no  business  could  be  law- 
fully done,  and  no  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods.  Rome  was 
then  taken  by  the  Gauls  and  burnt,  the  capitol  itself  being 
either  occupied  or  bought  oiff  by  payment  of  ransom,  and  the 
Gauls  then  retired  with  a  great  booty.  These  are  the  bare  his- 
torical facts,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  deal.  The  result  to 
Rome  was  disastrous  for  the  moment,  but  the  Gallic  invasion 
seems  to  have  done  Rome's  work  for  her  in  one  direction 
by  completely  crushing  her  old  enemies  the  ^qui^  who  now 
disappear  as  an  independent  state.  Rome  then  set  herself  to 
obtain  by  intrigue,  sdliances,  and  arms,  the  command  of  the 
cities  of  Latium,  and,  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  was  engaged 
in  wars  as  before. 

4.  The  Roman  contests  with  the  Volsci^  Etruscans^  and  La- 
First  Sam-  ^«  ^l^^  were,  on  the  whole,  successful  for  Rome, 
nitc  war.      and  by  RC.  375  the  south  of  Etruria  (lost  by  Rome 

on  the  Gallic  invasion)  had  become  permanently  Roman  terri- 
tory. In  B.C.  356  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  by  Ru'HluSy  the 
first  plebeian  censor  and  dictator,  and  further  attacks  by  the 
Gauls  were  repulsed.  Then  began  (about  b.c.  343)  a  struggle 
of  the  rising  state  against  the  powerful  nation  called  the  Sam- 
nites,  Rome  was  for  a  time  in  alliance  with  towns  of  Latium 
and  Campa'nia,  and  her  war  with  Samnium  was  really  the 
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beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Some  battles  were  gained 
by  the  Romans,  but  in  b.c  340  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
was  concluded  with  Samnium,  and  Rome  then  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  a  league  of  the  Latins  and  Campanians. 

5.  The  Latin  War  began  in  b.c.  340,  and  lasted  for  three 
years.  The  Latin  and  aUied  forces  were  defeated  conquest  of 
in  a  a  340  near  Mount  Vesuvius  by  a  Roman  army  i-«tium. 
under  the  consuls  Manlius  Torqudius  and  De'cius  Mus^  and 
after  another  Roman  victory  the  subjugation  of  Latium  was 
completed  in  B.a  338.  The  great  Latin  league  of  cities  came 
to  an  end;  the  lands  of  Latium  were  pardy  allotted  to  Roman 
colonies  of  plebeians  established  on  the  conquered  territory  as 
garrisons.  Some  of  the  Latins  received  the  Roman  citizenship, 
and  some  were  made  mere  subjects,  so  as  to  divide  the  interests 
of  the  Latins  and  permanently  strengthen  the  position  of  Rome. 
At  the  same  time  all  the  excluded  Latins  could  look  forward  to 
acquiring  Roman  citizenship,  and  in  this  politic  way  the  fidelity 
of  all  to  Rome  was  secured. 

6.  Thus  strengthened  Rome  began  her  second  Samnite  war 
in  B.C.  327,  engaging  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  second  sam- 
in  which  the  Samnites  fought  with  the  heroic  cour-  »**•  ^ar. 
age  of  their  race,  and  repeatedly  gained  great  battles  over  the 
Romans,  but  were  at  last  overpowered  by  Roman  perseverance, 
energy,  and  skill.  The  chief  generals  on  the  Roman  side  were 
Papirius  (pa-pi'ri-us)  Cursor  (five  times  consul  and  twice  dic- 
tator), and  Fdbius  Max'imus,  The  great  champion  of  the  Sam- 
nites was  the  famous  Caius  (ki'us)  Pontius  (pon'she-us).  In 
B.C.  321,  after  some  victories,  the  Romans  suffered  both  disaster 
and  disgrace  in  the  surrender  of  a  whole  army  to  the  Samnites, 
entrapped  by  them  in  two  narrow  mountain  passes  called  the 
Caudine  ForkSy  on  Mount  Tabur'nus,  west  of  Beneven'tum. 
The  victorious  Pontius  showed  the  greatest  humanity  to  the  con- 
quered Romans,  and  released  the  army  on  terms,  which  the 
Roman  government  repaid  by  breaking  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render, and  refusing  to  give  up  conquests  and  to  conclude  an 
alliance.  The  Romans  sdlterwards  gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
the  second  Samnite  war  ended  in  b.c.  304  by  a  temporary  sub- 
mission of  Samnium. 

7.  The  Third  Samnite  war  began  in  b.c.  298,  and  the  Sam- 
nites were  now  aided,  in  their  last  desperate  struggle  Third  Sam- 
for  national  independence,  by  the -ff/nw^a^j.  Urn-  n*tewar, 
brians^  and  Senonian  Gauls.   The  Samnite  generals,  Pontius^  one 
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of  the  great  men  of  ancient  days,  and  Gel'lius  Egna'tius^  made 
a  brilliant  strategical  move  by  marching  northwards  into  Etruria 
and  joining  their  powerful  confederates  there  with  their  whole 
force.  In  b.c.  295  the  decisive  battle  of  Senti'num  (in  Umbria) 
was  fought  There  the  Romans,  under  Fa  bins  Maximus^  de- 
feated the  Samnite  confederates  with  great  slaughter  and  the 
loss  of  the  leader  Egna'tius,  For  five  years  more  the  struggle 
was  protracted.  In  b.c.  292  the  gallant  Pontius  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  barbarously  executed  by  the  Romans  at 
their  general's  triumph  in  Rome.  No  more  disgraceful  act 
stains  the  annals  of  Rome  than  this  cruel  treatment  of  the  gen- 
erous and  gallant  foe  who,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  had  spared 
a  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  and  had  forborne  to  seek 
vengeance  for  the  vile  treachery  with  which  his  mercy  was 
requited.  The  great  modem  historian  of  Rome,  Dr.  Arnold,  a 
man  whose  own  admirable  character  lends  crushing  weight  to 
his  deliberate  condemnation  of  wrong,  brands  this  infamous 
deed  by  declaring  that  "it  proves  but  too  clearly  that,  in  their 
dealings  with  foreigners,  the  Romans  had  neither  magnanimity, 
nor  humanity,  nor  justice."  After  the  loss  of  Pontius  the  Sam- 
nites  could  only  keep  up  a  fitful  struggle  of  detached  parties, 
while  the  Roman  armies  marched  to  and  fro,  infiicting  utter 
devastation  on  the  land.  In  b.c.  290  the  war  ended  with  the 
entire  submission  of  exhausted  Samnium,  and  the  Romans  were 
now  placed,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Samnites  and  Umbrians,  in 
a  position  of  mastery  over  Central  Italy. 

8.  The  Romans,  in  their  career  of  subjugation,  had  to  deal 
Subjugation  ^^^  ^^  ^^  EtruscatiSy  and  with  the  old  foe,  the 
of  Northern  Strumian  Gauls,  In  b.c.  283  the  great  batde  of  the 
Italy.  Vadimo'nian  Lake  (in  Etruria)  was  fought,  and  its 
results  were  great.  The  united  army  of  the  Gauls  and  Etrus- 
cans was  totaUy  defeated.  Etruria's  day  was  done;  the  Senonian 
Gauls  were,  in  the  expressive  Americanism,  "  wiped  out"  The 
Romans  were  now  masters  of  all  Northern  Italy. 

9.  In  B.C.  282  came  the  struggle  in  Southern  Italy,  with  the 
Subjugation  Lucanians  and  Tarentines,  which  brought  the 
of  Southern  Romans  into  collision — legion  against  phalanx — 
Italy.  ^Qj,  ^^  l^j.g^  ^-j^^^  ^j^^j^  Greek  methods  of  warfare. 

An  account  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  later  history  of  Greece, 
dealing  with  the  career  of  Pyrrhus  (page  137).  The  preface  to 
Macaula/s  lay.  Prophecy  of  Capys^  should  be  read  as  a  terse 
and  vivid  account  of  the  origin,  results,  and  significance  of  this 
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war.  After  Roman  defeats  by  Pyrrhus  in  b.c.  280  (when  the 
Consul  Laevinus  (le-vi'nus)  was  beaten  at  HeracU'a^  in  Lucania, 
on  the  river  Si'ris),  and  in  b.c  279  at  As'culum  (in  Apulia), 
the  war  was  virtually  ended  by  the  rout  of  Pyrrhus  at  Bmeven'- 
turn  (in  Samnium)  in  b.c.  275.  The  Roman  victor  was  the 
renowned  consul  Ctirius  Dental tus^  a.  fine  specimen  of  the  old 
Roman  for  courage,  determination,  and  rugged  simplicity  of 
character  and  life.  He  was  of  Sabine  origin;  and  soon  after 
the  magnificent  triumph  described  in  the  lay  above-named,  he 
retired  to  his  litde  farm  in  the  Sabine  territory,  and  tilled  it 
with  his  own  hands.  The  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  was  followed  by 
the  capture  of  Taren'tum,  and  the  submission  of  the  Luca'nians^ 
BruttianSy  and  all  other  peoples  who  had  hitherto  held  out,  or 
risen,  encouraged  by  Pyrrhus,  against  Roman  power  in  Central 
and  Southern  Italy.  By  the  year  ac.  266  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Italy  was  completed,  and  the  city  on  the  Tiber  was  mistress 
of  the  whole  extent  of  the  land,  from  the  rivers  Ru*bicon  (in 
north  of  Umbria)  and  Mafcra  (in  north-west  of  Etruria),  on  the 
north  (the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  to  the  towns  of  Rhe'- 
gium  (on  south-west  coast — ^the  toe),  and  Brundu'sium  (on  the 
Adriatic  Sea — at  the  heel),  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

10.  Rome  had  thus  become  the  most  compact  and  powerful 
state  in  existence,  and  she  was  now  to  show  the  consolidation 
genius  of  her  people  for  government  by  the  method  ®^  Rome. 

in  which  the  Romans  consolidated  and  organized  the  territory 
which  they  had  won.  The  conquered  nations  of  Italy  kept  in 
the  main  their  own  laws,  languages,  and  administrations,  but 
they  looked  to  Rome  as  their  centre  and  their  leader,  whom 
they  were  bound  to  follow  in  war,  and  in  connection  with  whom 
alone  future  advantages  were  to  be  acquired. 

11.  The  whole  of  Italy  now  comprised,  in  a  political  sense, 
three  classes.  These  were  (i)  the  Roman  citizens  Roman 
{Gives  Romant)y  forming  the  Roman  people  in  the  cituens. 
strict  technical  sense  {populus  Romanus\  the  governing  body 
of  the  whole  state.  These  citizens  belonged  {a)  to  the  thirty- 
five  tribes  (or  wards^  or  parishes)  into  which  the  territory  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  divided,  north  of  the  Tiber  beyond  Veii,  and 
south  to  the  river  Li'ris;  (p)  to  Raman  colonies  established  in 
different  parts  of  Italy;  {c)  to  various  municipal  towns  which 
had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  Nearly  all  of  these  citizens 
(the  exceptions  being  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  municipal 
towns)  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  at  Rome. 
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12.  (a)  The  Latins  (called  ''Nomen  Latinumy'  or,  ''the Latin 

name).  This  must  be  understood  in  a  technical, 
not  in  a  local,  sense  (as  the  towns  of  Latium 
were  mostly  municipalities  with  the  Roman  franchise),  and 
applies  to  those  who  belonged  to  towns  having  the  Latin  fran- 
chise^ given  originally  to  the  conquered  towns  of  Latium.  Any 
male  inhabitant  of  a  town  with  this  "  Latin  franchise  "  could, 
by  holding  a  public  office  in  his  own  town,  become  a  full 
Roman  citizen  of  the  tribes,  if  he  chose  to  remove  to  Rome. 

13.  (3)  The  Socii  or  Allies  (called  also  Foederatce  Civitatesy  or 

Foederati) ;  these  were  all  the  other  communities  of 
■•  Italy,  not  included  in(i)or  (2).  These'^Aiiied  States" 
really  existed  in  various  degrees  of  subjection  to  Rome,  having 
no  political  privileges,  and  being  bound  to  furnish  troops  for 
the  Roman  armies,  but  enjoying  her  powerful  protection  against 
foreign  enemies.  With  regard  to  the  Nomen  Latinum  and  the 
Socii,  Rome  {i,e,  the  Gives  Romant)  retained  the  sovereign 
rights  of  making  war  in  which  all  must  join,  concluding  treaties 
by  which  all  were  bound,  and  coining  money  which  all  must 
recognize  and  circulate.  In  this  excellent  political  system, 
which  "reconciled  municipal  freedom  with  the  unity  and 
supremacy  of  the  central  power,"  we  see  the  fitness  of  Rome  to 
govern  what  she  had  conquered,  and  how  well  she  was  adapted 
by  the  genius  of  her  people  to  subdue  and  to  form  the  world 
into  one  vast  empire.  By  the  conquest  of  Italy  the  wealth  of 
the  Roman  state  was  greatiy  increased  in  the  revenues  derived 
from  mines,  forests,  and  harbours  which  she  had  acquired;  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  alike  obtained  lands  to  hold  and  to 
till;  a  solid  basis  of  power  was  obtained,  on  which  to  erect  the 
imposing  fabric  of  her  vast  dominion  in  the  days  to  come. 

14.  What  Roman  roads  are  we  English  people  know,  dwelling 
Roman  ro  d«  ^  ^^  ^^  "^  *  ^^'^  ^^'^  conquered  by  Rome,  and 

'  stamped  by  her,  as  she  stamped  all  her  conquests, 
with  ineffaceable  marks  of  her  presence,  her  prudence,  and  her 
power.  Many  of  our  present  highways  run  for  many  miles 
along  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  roads,  and  " Watling Street,' 
in  the  city  of  London,  is  the  beginning  of  one  that  ran  from 
Roman  London  northwards.  These  great  roads  were  first  made 
with  the  military  purpose  of  providing  a  way  that  should  be 
solid  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  the  march  of  legions  and 
their  heavy  baggage  through  districts  subdued  by  Roman  arms. 
They  were  wonderful  pieces  of  determined  practical  engineering. 
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and  in  order  to  carry  them  straight  to  the  points  aimed  at, 
marshes  and  hollows  were  filled  up,  or  spanned  with  viaducts; 
mountains  were  tunnelled,  streams  were  bridged;  no  labour, 
time,  nor  money  was  spared.  As  they  extended  their  power 
through  Italy,  the  Romans  constructed  such  roads  as  these  in 
various  directions  from  the  capital,  and  these  great  highways  in 
Italy  must  be  understood  as  representing  others  which  were 
afterwards  made,  as  need  arose,  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

15.  The' first  and  greatest  of  the  Italian  roads  was  the  famous 
Appian    Way  ( Via  Appia^  called  Regina  Viarum^   The  Appian 
"  Queen  of  Roads "),  which  was  begun  by  Appius  ^•y- 
Claudius,  censor  in  B.C.  312.    The  struggle  with  the  Samnites  was 

at  its  height  when 
this  great  cause- 
way, built  with  large 
square  stones  on  a 
raised  platform,  was 
made  direct  from 
the  gates  of  Rome 
to  Cap'ua,  in  Cam- 
pa'nia.  The  Via 
Appia  was  after- 
wards extended, 
through  Samnium  and  Apu'lia,  to  Brundu'sium  (on  the  lower 
Adriatic),  the  port  of  embarkation  for  Greece.  Parts  of  the 
original  stone-work  are  existing  at  this  day.  Other  great  roads 
of  Italy  were  the  Via  Aure'lia—iht  great  coast-road  north- 
wards, by  Gen'ua  (Genoa),  into  Transalpine  Gaul; — the  Via 
Fiaminia,  through  Umbria  to  Arim'inum ;  and  the  Via  Emilia, 
from  Ariminum,  through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  Placentia  (pla-cen'- 
she-a). 

16.  We  here  interpose,  as  a  truce  between  the  clash  of  arms  in  Rome's 
conquest  of  Italv  and  in  her  foreign  wars,  a  short  account  of  ^.  .  ^^  .  , 
the  Roman  gods  and  worship  at  the  time  when  an  **agf  of  fhe  RoSan!.** 
faith}^  in  Paganism  still  existed.    The  two  original  deities  of 

the  Roman  Panthe'on  who  belonged  to  it  in  common  with  that  of  the  Greeks 
(with  whom,  as  Ar}'ans,  they  had  a  common  ancestry),  were  the  great  Jupi- 
ter (answering  to  the  Greek  Z«/j),  and  Vesta  (the  Greek  Ilestia).  The  chief 
deity  of  the  tribes  of  Italy  was  Mars  or  Ma'vorSy  the  god  of  "manliness," 
and  then,  by  a  transition  natural  with  the  Romans,  the  god  of  war.  The 
Roman  gods  of  similar  name  to  the  Greek  deities  had  often  very  different 
attributes,  and  must  never  be  confounded  with  them.    The  Roman  Hercules 
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a  god  of  property  and  commerce,  quite  distinct  from  the  Greek  demigod 
icUs  (he'ra-clez),  with  his  heroic  exploits  and  labours.     The  originally 


was  a£ 
Heracli 

Sabine  goddesses,  /w«tf,  the  type  of  queenly  womanhood,  and  Minenxi^ 
the  embodiment  of  wisdom,  were  great  deities  at  Rome.  Jcinus^  the  god 
of  opening  and  shutting  (really  a  form  of  the  sun-god^  who  opens  the  day  at 
his  rising,  and  shuts  up  light  at  his  setting)  is  well  known  from  his  image 
with  double  face,  and  from  the  covered  passage  at  Rome  (wrongly  called 
a  temple),  which  was  left  open  in  war  and  closed  up  in  peace.  Janus  is 
only  another  form  of  Dianus  (god  of  day),  and  his  sister  was  Diana,  the 
moon  goddess. 

17.  We  find  also,  as  remnants  of  the  olden  worship  before  Rome  existed, 
Deities  of  the  certain  deities  of  country  life.  Saturnus  was  god  of  sowing 
country  and  and  tillage,  in  whose  honour  a  great  festival  in  December  was 
the  houachold.  celebrated,  called  the  Az/wmaVw— a  time  of  holiday,  feasting, 
and  social  freedom  for  seven  days.  C^res  was  goddess  of  the  corn-crops ; 
Pa'les  and  Fau'nus  deities  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  The  chief  domestic 
worship  was  that  of  Vesta,  as  goddess  of  the  hearth,  at  whose  rites  the 
Roman  father  of  the  household  officiated  as  priest,  and  only  kinsmen  could 
be  present ;  and  of  the  La' res  and  Penates  (pe-na'tez),  the  spirits  of  ancestors 
and  guardians  of  the  home.  The  mythical  king,  Romulus,  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Quirinus  (qui-ri'nus).^ 

18.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  in  important  matters,  the 

Romans  employed  Augurs  to  observe  the  flash  of  lightning  and 
Augure.     *^®  ^^S^'  ^^  birds.     This  was  done  before  every  public  act  or 

ceremony — the  holding  of  Comitia  and  the  fighting  of  a 
battle ;  and  in  taking  the  auspices,  as 
the  mummery  of  these  officials  was 
called,  the  Augur  stood  in  a  space  of 
ground  which  he  had  consecrated  by 
a  ceremonial  for  the  purpose.  Then, 
facing  the  south,  he  watched  for  a  reply 
to  his  prayers,  beseeching  an  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  will.  A  flight  of 
birds  or  other  sign,  appearing  on  the 
right  hand,  was  unfavourable ;  on  the 
left,  propitious.  The  Augur  waited 
till  the  desired  event  occurrwi,  and  then 
announced  the  result.  If  no  Augur 
were  present,  signs  might  be  sought 
from  the  ** sacred  chickens,^*  carried 
about  with  an  army  on  campaigns :  if 
they  ate  their  food  heartily,  it  was 
favourable;  if  not,  unlucky.  In  the  first 
Punic  war  a  Roman  consul,  who  had 
the  chickens  with  him  on  shipboard 
for  the  purpose  of  augury,  was  in- 
formed that  they  would  not  eat  at  all 
— the  worst  sign  possible.  **  Let  them 
drink  then ! "  he  cried,  and  flung  them 
overboard  into  the  sea.   This  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  how  educated 

1  On  this  whole  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wilkins'  Primer,  Roman  AHtiquities 
{MacmiiioH  S*  Co.),  pp.  X05-121. 
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Romans,  long  before  the  republic  ended,  flung  away  ancestral  creeds  and 
superstitions,  and  became  adherents,  when  they  believed  in  an3rthing,  of  the 
Greek  philosophers'  belief  in  one  divinity  of  whom  they  had  their  various 
conceptions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FOREIGN   CONQUEST:    HISTORY  OF  ROME   FROM 
B.C.  a66  to  133. 

1.  We  are  now  to  see  Rome  engage  in  the  greatest  conflict  of 
her  history — that  with  the  powerful  maritime  and  ^^^^^  ^p. 
commercial  state,  Carthage,  It  was  a  struggle  posed  in  the 
which,  when  it  was  fully  developed,  became  for  War». 
Rome  a  fight  for  national  existence,  in  which  her  enemy  was  at 
the  height  of  her  power  and  resources,  with  Spain  and  Africa  at 
her  back,  and  with  the  first  general  of  the  age,  perhaps  of  all 
ages,  to  command  her  armies.  The  interest  of  the  Punic  wars 
(as  they  are  called  from  the  word  Pu'nicus,  the  Latin  equivalent 
of  the  Greek  Phoinikikos — Phoenician,  and,  in  a  limited  sense, 
Carthaginian^  as  used  by  the  Greek  historian  Polyb'ius)  is  great 
and  enduring.  These  wars  were  fought  out  "not  merely  to 
decide  the  fate  of  two  cities,  or  of  two  empireis;  but  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  races,  the  Indo-Germanic  (otherwise 
Indo-European  or  Aryan),  or  the  Semitic,  should  have  the 
dominion  of  the  world.  On  the  one  side — the  Aryan — ^was  the 
genius  for  war,  government,  and  legislation :  on  the  other — the 
Semitic — the  spirit  of  industry,  navigation,  and  commerce.  The 
future  of  Europe  and  the  world  depended  on  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  and  the  skill  and  valour,  the  determination  and  resource, 
displayed  on  both  sides,  have  caused  these  wars  of  Rome  and 
Carthage  to  remain  most  vividly  impressed  upon  the  memories 
of  men." 

2.  We  have  already  dwelt  on  the  origin  and  commerce  of 
Carthage  (pages  64,  78),  and  seen  her  in  conflict  with    ^^,^^^ 

the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  fighting  against  the  power  of  *  *'^' 
Syracuse.  She  had  become,  by  the  political  and  commercial 
energy  of  her  citizens,  the  leading  Phoenician  state,  ruling  over 
U'tica,  Hippo,  Leptis,  and  other  cities  of  Phoenician  origin  in 
Northern  Africa.  The  Carthaginians  paid  also  great  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  the  whole  of  their  territory  was  cultivated 
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like  a  garden,  supplying  the  population  with  abundance  of  food. 
This  fact,  taken  along  with  the  wealth  derived  from  her  com- 
merce, explains  to  us  how  it  was  that  a  city  with  no  large  extent 
of  territory  was  enabled  to  hold  out  so  long  against  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Rome,  and  at  one  period  to  bring  her,  as  it  seemed, 
to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

3.  The  political  constitution  of  Carthage  ^^'as  that  of  an  oli- 
Remarks  on  g^^chical  republic,  and  her  aristocracy  is  famed  for 
the  Cartha-  the  number  of  able  men  that  came  forth  from  its 
ginian  state,  f^nks.    On  the  other  hand,  Carthage  was  weakened 

by  the  facts  that  she  was  dependent  on  mercenary  troops  in  her 
wars,  subject  to  revolts  at  home  among  the  native  populations 
whom  she  oppressed,  and  hampered  by  the  factious  spirit  pre- 
valent among  her  leading  men.  Carthage  had  a  great  com- 
mercial genius,  but  no  gift  for  assimilating  conquered  peoples, 
or  for  establishing  an  empire  on  a  solid  and  enduring  basis,  and 
therefore,  in  the  end,  she  succumbed  to  Rome,  whose  part  it 
was  to  bring  the  nations  under  one  T^ide  long-enduring  sway. 
The  struggle  of  Carthage  against  Rome  became,  in  fact,  the 
contest  of  a  man  of  the  greatest  abilities — Hannibal — against  a 
nation  of  the  utmost  energy  and  determination,  and  the  nation, 
in  the  long  run,  won  the  day. 

4.  The  Carthaginians,  at  this  time,  held  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
First  Punic  *"^  various  colonies  in  Spain  and  possessions  in 
War,  B.C.  Sicily.  It  was  in  Sicily  that  the  cause  of  quarrel 
^"^''        between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  found,  and  Rome 

picked  the  quarrel  by  interference  in  a  local  matter  at  Messa'na, 
HUero,  King  of  Syracuse,  as  we  have  seen,  soon  came  over  to 
the  Romans,  who,  after  defeating  the  Carthaginian  army  and 
taking  Agrigen'tum  (b.c.  262^,  determined  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Sicily.  For  this  a  fleet  was  needed,  and  with 
Roman  energy  they  set  to  work  and  built  one.  Twice  their 
squadrons  were  destroyed,  but  in  b.c  260  the  consul  Duitius 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  at  My'lcRy  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  from  this  time  Rome  became  more  and  more 
nearly  a  match  for  Carthage  on  her  special  element,  the  sea. 
The  Romans  invaded  Africa  without  success  (b.c.  255),  but 
were  generally  victorious  in  Sicily.  In  B.c.  247  the  great 
Hamtfcar  Barca  (father  of  Hannibal  and  Has'drubal)  was 
appointed  to  the  Carthaginian  command  in  Sicily,  and  main- 
tained himself  there  with  great  patience  and  skill  against  all  the 
Roman  efforts.     In  b.c  241,  however,  the  Roman  commander 
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Luta'tius  Cafulus  utterly  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the 
j^gates  (e-ga'tez)  Islands^  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Carthaginians  then  gave  in.  Sicily  thus  became  (b.c.  241)  the 
first  Roman  province^  the  whole  island  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Rome,  except  the  territory  of  her  faithful  ally,  Hi'ero  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

5.  The  Romans,  with  gross  ill-faith  and  injustice,  took  advan- 
tage of  a  revolt  against  Carthage  by  her  mercenary  contjucst  of 
troops  to  deprive  her  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  (b.c.   |*JJP^*» 
238),  and  Sardinia  was  made  into  a  province.    The  cfaaipfne** 
next  exploit  of  Rome  was  the  conquest  of  Cisal-  ®•^• 
pine  Gauly  which  was  completed  by  b.c.  222,  and  the  Roman 
hold  upon  the  new  territory  was  confirmed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  military  colonies  at  Placen'tia  and  Cremo'na. 

6.  Carthage  had  resolved  upon  revenge  for  past  defeats  and 
injuries  from  Rome,  and  intrusted  her  cause  to  that  ^^^  cartha- 
great  man  HamiUcar  Barca,  He  formed  the  bold  pnians  in 
and  ingenious  plan  of  creating  for  his  country  a  new  ^p**"- 
empire  in  Spain,  which  might  be  used  as  a  fresh  base  of  opera- 
tions against  the  foe  whom  he  hated  with  a  deadly  hate.  From 
B.C,  237  to  229  (when  he  fell  in  battle)  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
ducing a  large  part  of  Spain  to  submission  by  diplomacy  and 
force.  In  b.c.  221  his  son,  the  illustrious  Hannibal^  took  up 
the  Spanish  command,  and  he  soon  brought  on  a  new  conflict 
with  Rome  by  his  capture  of  her  ally  the  city  of  Sagun'tum^  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Spain. 

7.  The  Second  Punic  War  is  too  well  known  in  every  detail  to 
need  much  description  here.  The  hero  of  the  con-  Hannibal  and 
test  is  Hannibal^  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest  punfc  War, 
characters  in  history — ^a  man  of  whom  we  know  B.c.ais^oa. 
nothing  save  from  his  foes,  an4  all  their  wrath  and  envy  have 
not  been  able  to  disfigure  the  portrait  which  the  facts  have 
forced  them  to  transmit  to  future  ages.  Great  as  a  statesman, 
supremely  great  as  a  soldier,  beloved  by  his  troops,  and  justly 
dreaded  by  the  most  warlike  people  of  the  ancient  world,  Han- 
nibal stands  forth  an  object  for  the  highest  admiration  and 
esteem.  Of  his  military  capacity  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than 
this,  that  two  of  the  ablest  generals  that  ever  lived.  Napoleon 
and  Wellington,  both  pronounced  Hannibal  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  commanders. 

8.  In  B.a  218  the  Carthaginian  general  crossed  the  Alps  after 
a  five  months'  march  from  Spain,  and  descended  with  a  storm 
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of  war  upon  the  Romans.  With  a  force  of  20,000  foot  and 
Victories  of  6000  horse  he  encountered  the  consular  armies 
Hannibal.  and  defeated  them  at  the  rivers  Ticinus  (ti-ci'nus) 
and  Treb'ia  (b.c  218),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Trasimene  Lake  in 
Etruria  (b.c.  217),  and,  more  decisively  than  all,  and  with 
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immense  slaughter,  at  Canna,  in  Apu'lia,  in  b.c.  216.  For  fifteen 
years  (ac.  218  to  202)  Hannibal  maintained  his  groimd  in 
Italy,  defeating  the  Romans  again  and  again,  opposed  by  the 
cautious  Fa' bins  Maximus  and  the  daring  MarceVlus  (the  con- 
queror of  Syracuse),  but  unable  to  capture  Rome,  or  to  subdue 
Roman  steadfastness  and  courage. 

9.  The  chief  causes  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  Hannibal,  be- 
Causes  of  ^^^^^  ^^  doggedness  of  Rome's  resistance,  were  the 
HannibaPa  faithfulness  of  many  of  Rome's  allies,  especially 
defeat.  ^^  Latins,  in  Italy,  the  success  of  Roman  armies 

under  Puhlius  Scipio  in  Spain  (which  was  for  the  time  subdued 
by  RC.  205),  and  the  want  of  due  support  by  Carthage  to  her 
great  leader.  The  crisis  came  in  b.c.  207,  when  Hannibal's 
brother,  Hasdrubal^  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy  with  a  powerful 
army  which,  joined  with  Hannibal's  in  Southern  Italy,  would 
probably  have  effected  the  conquest  of  Rome,  now  almost 
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exhausted  by  her  efforts  and  defeats.  This  was  not  to  be. 
Hasdrubal  was  encountered,  defeated,  and  slain  by  the  Romans 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Metau'rus  (a  river  in  Umbria),  one 
of  the  great  critical  contests  in  the  history  of  the  world  The 
junction  of  the  forces  thus  prevented,  Rome  was  saved,  and  in 
order  to  be  rid  of  Hannibal  the  war  was  carried  now  into  the 
enemy's  country. 

10.  Publius  Scipioy  who  had  been  so  successful  in  Spain, 
crossed  from  Sicily  to  Africa  in  b.c.  204,  and  did  so  scipi©  Afri- 
well  for  Rome  that  Hannibal  was  recalled.  The  canu«. 
Second  Punic  War  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Hannibal  by  Scipio 
at  Zdma  (five  days'  journey  from  Carthage)  in  b.c  202.  The 
conqueror  gained  the  surname  of  AJrica'nus,  Hannibal  lost  his 
army,  but  not  his  fame.  Rome  was  made  certain  now  to  rule 
the  world.  The  terms  of  peace  with  Carthage  made  her  for 
the  time  a  mere  dependency  of  Rome.  All  her  foreign  posses- 
sions were  given  up;  her  fleet  was  reduced  to  ten  ships;  she 
was  to  make  no  war  without  Rome's  permission;  an  enormous 
war-indemnity  was  exacted. 

11.  In  B.C.  213  Rome  attacked  Philip  K,  King  of  Macedon^ 
because  he  had  made  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  and  subjugation 
after  concluding  an  alliance  with  the  -^tolians  the  <>'  Macedon. 
Romans  gained  some  successes  over  Philip  in  the  First  Mace- 
donian Wary  ending  in  205.  The  Second  Mcuedonian  War 
(B.C.  200-197)  put  an  end  to  Macedon's  supremacy  in  Greece 
by  the  victory  of  the  ex -consul  Flamininus  (fla-mi-ni'nus)  at 
CynoscephaliB  (si-nos-sefa-le)  in  Thessaly,  b.c.  197. 

12.  Anti'ochus  the  Great  of  Syria  was  next  attacked.  He 
had  irritated  Rome  by  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Roman  arms 
Greece,  which  he  invaded  in  b.c.  192.  He  was  de-  ^^  Asia, 
feated  by  the  Roman  armies  both  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  in  b.c.  188  made  peace  on  terms  that  left  Roman  influence 
supreme  in  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Syria. 

13.  The  great  Carthaginian,  even  after  Zama,  had  not  de- 
spaired of  himself  or  of  his  country.  He  set  vigor-  p^te  of  Han- 
ously  to  work  at  internal  reforms  in  Carthage  with  n»ba>- 

a  view  to  renewing  the  contest  with  Rome;  but  being  thwarted 
by  jealous  and  unpatriotic  rivals,  who  also  intrigued  for  his  sur- 
render to  the  Romans,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  of  Syria  in  b.c.  194.  In  throwing  away  her  greatest  man 
Carthage  had  lost  her  last  chance  of  regaining  any  real  power. 
Hannibal  was  driven  from  his  shelter  with  Antiochus  by  the 
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Roman  demand  for  his  surrender,  and  took  refuge  with  Pru'sias^ 
King  of  Bithynia,  for  some  years;  but  Roman  dread  of  his  abilities 
and  influence  pursued  him,  and,  hopeless  of  escape,  he  poisoned 
himself  about  b.c.  183,  leaving  Rome  free  at  last  to  pursue  her 
victorious  career  without  any  opponent  likely  to  arrest  it 

14.  A  Third  Macedonian  War^  begun  in  b.c.  171,  was  waged 
Roman  ^^  '^^  Romans  against  King  Perseus  (per  sews),  son 
conquest  of  of  Philip  V.,  and  ended  with  a  great  Roman  victory 
Greece.  ^^  Pydna  in  B.C.  1 68,  and  the  extinction  of  Mace- 
don  as  a  kingdom.  After  a  revolt,  called  the  Fourth  Macedonian 
War^  and  a  war  against  the  forces  of  the  Achae'an  League, 
Corinth  was  taken  by  MummiuSy  as  already  related  (page  139), 
and  Macedonia  and  Greece  became  Roman  Provinces  (b.c.  147 
and  146). 

15.  There  was  a  powerful  party  in  Rome  (headed  by  the 
Third  Punic  famous  and  stern  censor,  Por'cius  Ca'to)y  who  re- 
war.  lentlessly  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 
Her  warlike  neighbour,  Masinissa  (ma-si-nis'sa),  King  of  Nu- 
midiay  was  encouraged  by  the  Romans  in  harassing  attacks,  and 
in  B.C.  149  Rome  found  a  pretext  for  war.  Her  forces  could 
not  be  resisted,  and  Carthage  offered  a  complete  submission, 
seeking  the  preservation  of  her  commerce  and  her  capital  by  a 
surrender  of  arms,  war-ships,  and  the  internal  independence 
hitherto  belonging  to  her. 

1 6.  When  Rome  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Sie^e  of  Carthage  itself,  and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants 
Carthage,     to  inland  abodes,  the  Carthaginians  took  counsel  of 

despair,  and  resolved  to  stand  a  siege  within  their  strong  forti- 
fications. Scipio  Africanus  Minor  (really  a  son  of  ^miHius 
Pau'luSy  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  adopted  by  a  Roman 
custom  into  the  Scipio  family)  conducted  the  three  years'  siege 
of  the  great  commercial  city  and  her  citadel,  and  Roman  deter- 
mination as  usual  carried  its  point  After  fearful  house-to-house 
fighting  the  remnant  of  700,000  people  surrendered;  the  place 
was  set  on  fire,  and  burned  for  seventeen  days;  the  ruins  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  Carthage  the  proud  city,  alike 
with  Carthage  the  commercial  state,  had  ceased  to  exist,  in  b.c. 
146,  the  same  year  as  saw  the  final  conquest  of  Greece.  Part 
of  the  territory  was  given  to  Masinissa  of  Numidia,  Rome's 
ally,  part  became  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa. 

17.  The  great  peninsula  to  the  west  of  Italy  was  inhabited 
chiefly  by  people  called  Iberians  (not  of  A^an  race),  and 
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by  Celtic  tribes  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  central 
part  of  the  land.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  conquest  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Spain  had  been  Spain, 
gained  for  Rome  by  the  Scipios;  but  the  inhabitants  have 
always  been  hard  to  thoroughly  master  in  war,  and  even  the 
Romans  found  the  task  long  and  difficult  The  north  and 
north-west  of  the  country,  indeed,  remained  independent  till 
the  time  of  the  empire.  The  Cdtibe'rianSy  tribes  of  mixed 
oi^n  in  central  Spain,  were  conquered  by  about  b.c.  i8o,  after 
a  long  resistance.  The  part  of  Lusita'nia  (modern  Portugal)  to 
the  south  of  the  Tagus  was  mastered  after  a  brave  struggle  main- 
tained for  some  years  by  a  gallant  leader  named  Viriathus  (vi-ri- 
a'thus),  with  whom  the  Romans  made  a  treaty,  prior  to  his  assas- 
sination by  their  contrivance,  in  b.c  140.  The  conquest  of 
the  centre  and  south  of  Spain  was  completed  in  the  capture 
and  destruction  of  the  strong  city  of  Numantia  (nu-man'she-a), 
near  the  source  of  the  Douro^  by  Sdpio  Africanus  Minor  (the 
youi^er)  in  b.c.  133.  The  country  had  long  before  been  divided 
by  Rome  into  two  provinces,  respectively  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Iberus  (i-be'rus)  or  Ebro^  called  Jlispa'nia  Citerior  and 
Hispdnia  Ulterior  {''hither''  and  ''further''  Spain). 

18.  The  subjugation  of  Spain,  though  still  incomplete,  was 
an  important  event  in  the  development  of  the  Roman  influ- 
Roman  dominion  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  ence  on 
We  have  already  fully  described  the  civilization  with  ^p"***- 
which  the  Romans  became  closely  connected  in  their  conquest 
of  Greece  and  most  of  Asia  Minor.  In  subduing  Spain,  Rome 
was  taking  civilization  to  a  land  of  peoples  almost  new  to  the 
culture  of  the  east  and  centre  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The 
inhabitants  were  brave,  temperate,  hardy,  warlike,  proud,  and 
strongly  attached  to  freedom,  and  they  were  now  to  show  them- 
selves, in  a  marked  degree,  capable  of  taking  up  the  new  ideas, 
customs,  and  language  conveyed  into  their  midst  by  the  con- 
querors. The  country  was  in  course  of  time  quite  transformed 
and  Romanized;  the  Latin  language  was  adopted,  the  literature 
both  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and  under 
the  emperors  many  distinguished  authors  in  the  Latin  tongue 
were  of  Spanish  birth.  The  modern  language  of  the  country 
is  so  closely  derived  from  Latin  that  a  scholar  can  readily  divine 
the  general  meaning  without  special  study. 

19.  In  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors  we  have  already 
referred  to  the  kingdom  of  Fer^gamus  (page  140),  which  bcs 
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came  very  extensive  after  the  defeat  by  the  Romans  of  Anti - 
Roman  ac-  o^^us  the  Great  of  Syria  in  b.c.  190.  Rome  then 
quisition  of  gave  nearly  all  the  south  and  west  of  Asia  Minor  to 
PergamuB.  Eumems  IL  (eu'me-nez),  King  of  Pergamus.  In 
B.C.  133,  King  Attains  III,  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  do- 
minions to  the  Roman  people,  and  the  Province  of  Asia  was 
formed. 

20.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  now  treated  of — ^ac  266 
Review  of  — Rome  possessed  only  the  peninsula  of  Italy;  nor 
Rome's  con-  was  she  mistress  of  the  whole  of  that,  for  Liguria 
quests.  (li-gu'ri-a),  the  country  of  brave  people  south  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  not  subdued  till  long  after  the  second  Punic 
War.  At  the  close  of  this  epoch — by  b.c.  133 — Rome  was 
the  one  great  power  of  the  world — ^possessor  of  most  that  was 
worth  having  (save  Gaul,  Egypt,  and  Syria)  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean shores.  In  Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  she  ruled  these  terri- 
tories:— Italy,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the 
south  and  centre  of  Spain,  the  late  territory  of  Carthage  in  Africa, 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece,  and  most  of  Asia  Minor,  Wher- 
ever she  had  not  yet  carried  her  conquering  arms,  the  Roman 
name  had  become  one  of  fear  to  the  nations  who  had  seen 
country  after  country  mastered  or  absorbed  by  the  all-embrac- 
ing irresistible  Republic. 

21.  The  conquered  provinces  were  governed  by  ex-consuls 
Proconsuls  ^"^^  ex-praetors,  who  went  out  there  with  the  title  of 
and  Propne-  Proconsul  or  Proprcetor,  attended  by  a  whole  army 
*®"'  of  officials.  The  wealthy  order  in  the  state  known 
as  the  Eq'uites  (Knights)  farmed  the  taxes  and  the  tribute  levied 
from  the  provincials,  and  publicani,  or  collectors  of  public 
revenue  (the  publicans  of  Scripture),  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  Roman  world,  and  were  held  in  very  bad  repute.  The 
Proconsuls  and  Proprietors  had  the  highest  military  and  civil 
powers  in  their  governments,  and  their  eager  desire  to  return 
to  Rome  with  abundant  means  caused  gross  oppression  of  the 
people  in  the  provinces.  The  grand  passion  of  the  Romans 
at  this  time  was  to  amass  money,  whether  by  plunder  in 
war,  usury  at  home,  or  speculation  and  commerce  abroad. 
The  provincial  governors  received  gifts  from  states  and  kings 
not  yet  subdued,  bribes  for  their  decisions  in  law-suits,  and  a 
share  of  the  plunder  made  by  extortionate  tax-gatherers. 

22.  As  the  senate  alone  appointed  the  provincial  governors, 
and  confined  the  appointments  to  senators,  it  was  the  chief  object 
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of  a  lising  citizen  of  Rome  to  become  a  member  of  that  rul- 
ing body.  The  position  could  only- be  reached  by  Political 
holding  the  high  offices  in  the  state  which  have  been  corruption, 
already  mentioned,  and  in  order  to  secure  election  by  the  assem- 
blies {Comitia)  to  these  offices,  it  was  needful  to  get  the  votes 
of  the  people  by  providing  expensive  shows  in  the  theatre  and 
circuSy  and,  as  degradation  deepened,  by  direct  bribes.  After 
passing  through  the  quaestorship,  aedileship,  praetorship,  and  con- 
sulship on  these  terms,  a  man  would  enter  the  senate  with  an 
enormous  load  of  debt,  and  could  only  hope  to  pay  his  creditors 
and  acquire  a  fortune  for  himself  by  the  proceeds  of  his  term  of 
office  in  a  province  as  Proprator  or  Proconsul.  It  is  true  that 
a  provincial  governor  was  liable  to  prosecution  at  Rome  on  his 
return,  for  crimes  committed  in  his  public  capacity;  but  the 
senatorial  judges  before  whom  he  would  have  to  appear  were 
as  much  open  to  bribes  as  the  voters  in  the  Comitia^  and  part 
of  the  plunder  of  the  provinces  was  thus  devoted  to  securing 
impunity  at  Rome  for  those  who  robbed  Rome's  unhappy 
subjects. 

23.  The  old  class  of  Roman  citizens,  under  the  military  sys- 
tem of  universal  service  and  the  losses  of  the  Punic  Causes  of  the 
and  other  wars,  had  greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  of  Soman''* 
The  soldiers  of  the  armies  that  went  out  to  the  citizens. 
provinces  often  remained  there  as  military  colonists,  and  Rome 
and  Italy  received  in  exchange  millions  of  foreign  slaves.  These 
men,  frequently  set  free,  became  Roman  citizens,  and  the  old 
race,  both  in  the  city  and  in  Italy  at  large,  rapidly  degenerated 
through  intermarriages  of  Italians  with  these  foreigners  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Roman  world.  The  lower  order  in  Rome  thus 
became  in  time  a  mere  mob,  living  in  idleness  by  the  price  of 
its  votes,  and  on  the  cheap  or  gratuitous  com  from  Sicily  and 
Africa,  which  was  distributed  by  the  senate  to  appease  popular 
discontents.  The  original  Patricians  and  Plebeians  had  become, 
as  stated  in  the  general  sketch  above  given,  classes  of  rich  men 
and  paupers,  with  no  middle  class  of  yeoman-farmers  (or  pea- 
sant-proprietors) and  merchants  to  hold  the  political  balance, 
and  give  stability  to  the  constitutional  order  of  things. 

24.  The  sudden  and  vast  increase  of  wealth  flowing  to  Rome 
from  such  conquests  as  those  of  Carthage,  Greece,  social  comip- 
and  Asia,  brought  with  it  great  luxury  and  its  atten-  **°"- 

dant  vices.    The  newly-enriched  senators  and  knights,  spuming 
the  protests  and  scorning  the  example  of  such  men  as^  Cato 
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the  censor,  and  those  who  kept  to  the  olden  simple  style  of 
life,  plunged  into  all  the  extravagances  that  Greek  and  Asiatic 
fashions  proippted,  and  that  Roman  want  of  purity  in  taste  soon 
carried  to  a  monstrous  excess.  Money  was  lavished  upon 
mansions  in  Rome,  decked  out  with  richest  furniture  and  plate; 
on  country  houses,  pleasure-grounds,  and  fish-ponds  to  supply 
a  favourite  Roman  food;  on  dancing-girls,  musicians,  and  troops 
of  like  artistic  or  of  menial  slaves;  on  foreign  wines  and  dainty 
dishes;  on  toadies  and  buffoons.  The  old  regard  for  marriage 
and  the  sanctity  of  home  declined,  and  Roman  conquests  had 
thus  caused  evils  that  were  swiftly  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  the  free  state — the  grand  old  republic  of  Rome. 


25.  A  more  beneficial  use  of  the  new  wealth  was  the  employment  of 
Roman  it  by  ambitious  men,  and  by  the  state  officials,  on  works  of 
Basilicse  public  service  and  adornment.  There  were  buildings  at 
and  Porticoes.  Rome  called  BasiTica^  which  served  as  courts  of  law  and  as 
places  of  meeting  (like  our  Exchanges)  for  men  of  business.  Of  these 
(which  were  rectangular  halls,  with  rows  of  columns,  and  a  recess  at  one 
end  for  the  tribunal),  the  Basilica  Por^cia  was  erected  in  B.C.  184,  the  Basilica 
Fulvia  in  179,  and  the  Basilica  Sempro' nia  iu  171.  The /5?r//V^«  (Porticus) 
were  covered  and  paved  walks,  open  on  one  side,  and  supported  by 
columns.  The  Poriicus  Metdli  was  built  by  the  Proprator  Metdlus  after 
his  triumph  (in  the  technical  sense — 

thegrand  procession  already  described) 
over  Persms^  King  of  Macedonia, 
B.C.  146. 

26.  Among   the   most    important 

and  celebrated  of  the 
A^TcSict..    public  works  of  ancient 

Rome  were  the  Aque- 
ducts [Aquaductus  or  Aqua),  for 
supplying  the  city  with  water  from 
the  hills  outside.  Some  of  theseiare 
still  used  to  supply  modem  Rome. 
Of  others  the  stupendous  remains  are 
visible  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma 
(the  undulating  district  round  Rome), 
and  in  various  countries  which  were 
formerly  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Aqua  Appia, 
begun  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius 
in  B.C.  313.  The  A'nio  Vetus  (or 
** ancient  A nio"),  begun  in  B.C.  273, 
brought  water  to  Rome  from  the  river 
Anio,  18  miles  away.  It  was  mostly  underground,  and  the  windings  of 
the  course  taken  made  the  whole  work  over  40  miles  in  length.  The  Aqua 
Afarcia,  famed  for  the  coldness  and  purity  of  the  water  which  it  conveyed, 
was  buUt  in  B.C.  144,  at  the  public  expense,  by  the  praetor  Quintus  Marcius, 
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It  began  nearly  40  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  of  great  height  and  solidity, 
proc^ding  for  several  miles  on  arches,  of  which  remains  are  still  visible. 
In  such  works  as  these  the  Romans  displayed  the  practical  character  which 
belonged  to  them. 

27.  "The  physical  might  of  Rome  had  subdued  Greece,  but 
the  mind  of  Greece  mastered  Rome.  The  Greeks  q^^^  i^flu- 
became  the  teachers  of  their  conquerors.  The  enceon 
deities  of  Greece  were  incorporated  into  the  national  **"** 
faith  of  Rome.  Greek  literature  became  the  education  of  the 
Roman  youth.  Greek  philosophy  was  almost  the  only  philo- 
sophy the  Romans  knew.  Rome  adopted  Grecian  arts,  and  was 
moulded  by  contact  with  Greek  life.  In  name  and  government 
the  world  was  Roman,  in  feeling  and  civilization  it  was  Greek."  ^ 
In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  that  the  chief  works  of  art  at 
Rome  either  came  from  Greece  as  part  of  the  plunder  of  war,  or 
were  executed  there  by  Greek  artists  of  the  latef  school.  Ele- 
gance and  culture  were  by  natute  foreign  to  the  Romans;  these 
they  sought  from  Greece,  and  large  numbers  of  Greek  slaves 
were  brought  to  Rome.  These  Greek  slaves  and  freedmen 
acted  as  superintendents  of  factories  and  teachers  of  the  chil- 
dren. The  city  population  also  included  large  numbers  of 
Greek  musicians,  teachers  of  rhetoric,  philosophers,  secretaries, 
and  copyists  (an  important  class  when  there  was  no  printing),  in 
many  cases  inmates  of  the  houses  of  the  great,  whom  they 
instructed  and  amused.  The  effect  of  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophy on  the  old  religious  belief  is  also  to  be  observed.  Reli- 
gion declined  into  mere  expediency.  The  educated  class  pro- 
tected popular  superstitions  which  they  despised  themselves, 
and  it  was  said  that  two  soothsayers  could  not  meet  in  the 
street  without  laughing  in  each  other's  face  at  the  mockery  of 
their  professing  belief  in  the  observation  of  omens  and  signs 
from  heaven  as  revealing  the  divine  will. 

28.  Roman  literatnre,  as  we  know  it,  only  came  into  existence  five  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  old  rude  Roman  »  1  « 
ballads  are  entirely  lost,  and  the  first  Roman  poet  was  Lrvius  poctn,  ^"^  " 
AndronVcus  (a  native  of  Magna  Gr^cia\  a  drama  by  whom 
was  performed  at  Rome  in  the  year  B.C.  240.  He  took  his  comedies  and 
tragedies  from  the  Greek,  being  master  of  both  tongues.  He  was  followed 
by  Nc^vius^  a  Campanian,  who  adapted  (from  the  Greek)  comedies  in  which 
he  attacked  the  Patricians.  An  epic  poem  of  his  on  the  first  Punic  War 
furnished  matter  to  En'nius  and  Virgil.  Naevius  died  about  B.C.  200. 
The  founder  of  Roman  literature  is  generally  said  to  be  Ennius^  a  native  of 

^  F.  W.  Robertson,  Sermons,  .     ,  ^,  ^,  „,^ 
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Magna  Gracia,  He  flourished  between  B.a  200  and  170.  Ennius  wrote 
an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hexameters,  on  the  annals  of  Rome,  and  this  work 
was  the  chief  epic  poem  in  Latin  until  Virgil,  borrowing  largely  from  his 
predecessor,  surpassed  him  in  his  immortal  ''*yEnfidJ*^  Of  the  above  three 
9M\hox%—Androm'a^,  Navius^  Ennius — we  have  only  the  scantiest  re- 
mains. 

29.  Of  that  great  comic  genius  Plautus^  who  wrote  between  B.C.  22$  and 

185,  we  can  judge  for  ourselves.  Twenty  of  his  plays  remain ; 
Terence  *^^     ^"*     modem  opinion  has  ratified  the  verdict  of  the  Romans, 

with  all  classes  of  whom  Plautus  was  a  great  favourite.  He 
did  not  merely  translate  old  Greek  comedies,  but  used  their  plots  and 
characters  for  real  Roman  work  as  to  dialogue  and  detail.  His  plays  have 
found  imitators  among  modern  writers  of  the  highest  order,  including  the 
great  Frenchman  Moli^re.  Plautus  and  Terence  are  familiar  to  select 
modem  audiences  fix)m  the  performance  of  some  one  or  other  of  their  plays 
at  Westminster  School  every  Christmas.  Terence^  or  to  give  him  his  full 
name,  Terentius  (te-ren'she- us)  ^ySrr—**  Terence  the  African,"  was  bom 
at  Carthage  in  B.c  195,  and  died  in  159.  We  have  six  of  his  comedies, 
adapted  from  the  Greek,  and  written  in  Latin  of  perfect  elegance  and 
purity.  The  tragic  poet  Pacu'vius^  whose  works  are  lost,  flourished  about 
B.C.  160.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an  accomplished  and  vigorous  writer. 
Another  tragedian,  named  Ac'cius^  was  somewhat  later  than  Pacuzdus. 
Roman  trag^y,  like  Roman  comedy,  was  largely  imitated  from  the  Greek. 

30.  During  and  after  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  218-202)  the  historical 

writers  Fcdbius  Pictor  and  Cin'cius  Alimeti'tus^  occur;  they 
writer?"***'     ^"^^®  ^^  Greek)  an  account  of  that  struggle.     The  famous 

censor  Por'cius  Cato  (died  B.C.  149)  wrote  a  historical  work 
on  events  from  Rome's  foundation  till  his  own  time;  it  was  called 
**0r/^/««"  (as  giving  the  origins  of  Italian  towns),  and  is  the  first  prose 
work  in  Latin  ofwhich  we  have  any  considerable  remains. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE   REPUBLIC,  B.C.  133-27. 

I.  The  "burning  question"  and  grand  grievance  with  the 
The  land  mass  of  the  people  in  Italy  was  the  land  question, 
question,  ^^^e  Liciniati  Law  of  b.c.  366,  limiting  the  amount 
of  public  land  to  be  held  by  Patricians,  and  providing  for  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  Plebeians,  had  not  been 
carried  out,  and  the  former  corn-lands  of  Italy  were  now  turned 
into  pasture-land  held  by  the  rich  in  vast  domains,  while  the 
old  race  of  peasant-proprietors  had  become  almost  extinct.  The 
people  had  not  only  lost  the  land,  but  the  love  of  labour,  and 
were  crowded  into  the  towns,  where  they  lived  on  the  largesses 
and  bribes  of  the  wealthy,  and  were  constantly  and  increasingly 
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degraded  by  association  and  intermarriage  with  the  slave  popu< 
lation  that  now  flooded  Italy. 

2.  Tiberius  Gracchus^  a  son  of  the  famous  Cornelia  (a  daughter 
of  Scipio  Africa'nus,  the  victor  at  Zama),  became  a  -.    ^ 
Tribune  {Tribunus  Plebis)  in  b:c.  133,  and  at  once 

took  up  the  cause  of  his  poor  and  oppressed  fellow-citizens. 
His  object  was  to  give  a  shlare  of  land  (the  public  land,  which 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  therefore  to  the  people)  to  each  free 
citizen,  and  so  to  people  Italy  once  more  with  citizens  instead 
of  slaves,  and  to  restore  agriculture,  which  had  vanished  into 
pasturage.  He  therefore  proposed  a  bill  to  enforce  the  Licinian 
Law,  and  on  the  death  of  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamus  (bequeath- 
ing his  kingdom  and  property  to  the  Roman  people)  Gracchus 
proposed  that  this  property  should  be  distributed  so  as  to  allow 
the  new  class  of  small  landowners  to  stock  their  little  farms.  If 
these  measures  had  been  carried  out,  a  new  middle  class  would 
have  been  created,  which  would  have  done  much  to  avert  ruin 
from  the  republic.  The  jealous  and  avaricious  nobles  rose,  and 
with  their  own  hands  and  those  of  their  retainers  murdered 
Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the  Forum  during  the  voting  for  his 
second  tribunate  in  b.c.  132.  His  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  was 
tribune  in  rc.  123  and  122,  and  carried  several  laws  in  favour 
of  the  poor;  but  he  also  was  driven  to  death  by  the  Senatorial 
party  in  121,  during  a  furious  outbreak,  which  ended  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  adherents  in  Rome.  The  treatment  of 
the  Gracchi  by  the  Patricians  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  old  Roman  respect  for  law — the  basis,  the  essence,  the  very 
life  of  a  free  state — ^had  now  vanished  away.  The  legislation 
of  the  Gracchi  was  ultimately,  and  most  of  it  immediately, 
neglected  or  repealed,  and  the  last  chance  of  saving  the  republic 
was  lost 

3.  The  internal  history  of  Rome — ^almost  everything  apart 
from  foreign  conquest — ^becomes  now  a  history  of     character 
the  struggles  and  domination  of  individuals,  and      of  internal 
the  principle  at  work  is  mainly  the  ascendency  of     •*™«^8f«*- 
physical  force.     The  contests  waged  involve  an  aristocratic 
and  a  popular  side — ^a  party  striving  to  maintain  the  privileges 
of  the  existing  Roman  citizens  and  the  predominance  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  party  determined  to  make  free  citizens  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  to  break  down  the  remaining  power  of 
the  aristocracy. 

4.  The  Roman  senate  was  at  this  time  composed,  not  of  the 
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able  and  patriotic  statesmen  of  the  past,  but  of  short-sighted 
Debasement  selfish  oligarchs,  who  carcd  for  little  besides  the 
of  the  senate,  power  wielded  in  the  consulship,  the  vanity  gratified 
in  a  "  Triumph^^  and  the  greed  glutted  in  a  provincial  govern- 
ment. On  his  return  from  abroad  the  Roman  proconsul  or  pro- 
prcetor  generally  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and  luxury  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  let  politics  alone  when  they  had  given  him  all 
he  cared  for.  The  senate  had  thus  become  quite  unfit  to  rule 
at  a  time  when  firm  and  wise  control  was  more  than  ever  needed. 
We  have  now  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  fighting  of  factions, 
the  continued  foreign  conquests,  and  the  civil  wars  of  eminent 
leaders,  which  form  the  scene  amid  which  the  last  century  of 
the  republic  passed  away. 

5.  Between  b.c.  125  and  120  the  Allobroges  (al-lob'ro-ges) 
Roman  con-  ^^^  Other  tribes  in  the  south  of  Gaul  were  subdued, 
quests  in         the  colony  of  Aqua  Sex' Ha  (the  modem  Aix)  was 

*"^'  founded  there,  and  a  Roman  province  was  made  in 

B.C.  120,  called  by  the  Romans  ^^  Frovincia''  or  '^ the  Province,'' 
as  opposed  to  the  rest  of  Gallia;  hence  comes  the  modem  name 
of  that  district — Provence, 

6.  Jugur'tha,  King  of  Numidia  (north-west  of  Africa),  was 
The  jugur-  grandsou  of  Masinis'sa,  whom  we  have  noted  (page 
thine  War.  joo)  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Carthage  at  the  close 
of  the  second  Punic  War.  His  connection  with  Rome  is  re- 
markable for  the  gross  corruption  thereby  revealed  in  the  Roman 
senate,  members  of  which  Jugurtha  bribed  to  connive  at  his  in- 
trigues and  crimes  for  the  possession  of  the  throne  of  Numidia. 
The  war  between  Rome  and  Jugurtha  lasted  from  ac.  11 1  to 
106,  and  in  the  course  of  it  Jugurtha  cormpted  by  bribes  two 
Roman  commanders,  and  defeated  another.  The  great  Roman 
general  Ma'rius  ended  it  by  defeating  and  capturing  Jugurtha 
(B.C.  106),  who  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  and  starved  to  death 
after  his  conqueror's  triumph  in  104.  Numidia  became  a  Roman 
province  about  sixty  years  later. 

7.  The  celebrated  Marius,  who  was  seven  times  consul,  was 
Marius  and  ^"^"^  ^^  Afpinum  (ar-pi'num)  (birthplace  also  of  the 
the  cimbrian  great  orator  Cicero)  in  Latium.  He  appears  in  the 
^*^'  civil  struggles  as  champion  of  the  popular  element 
against  the  Roman  aristocracy.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals 
that  Rome  produced,  but  claims  no  higher  place  in  politics  than 
that  of  a  bold,  rude,  unscrupulous,  and  arrogant  soldier  immersed 
in  civil  strife.   The  Cimbri  were  a  Celtic  people  in  the  north-west 
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of  Germany;  the  Tet/ tones  (or  Teutons)  were  a  German  {Teu- 
ton* ic)  tribe  on  the  Baltic  coast.  These  tribes,  to  the  number  of 
300,000  fighting  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  moved 
southwards  through  Gaul,  and,  as  they  neared  Italy,  defeated 
several  Roman  armies  with  great  slaughter  between  b.c.  113 
and  105.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Spain  they  returned 
to  the  Provincia  (south  of  Gaul),  and  there  Marius  saved  the 
Roman  Empire  from  being  prematurely  overwhelmed  by  nor- 
thern barbarians.  In  b.c.  102  he  annihilated  the  Teutones  in 
a  great  battle  near  Aqua  Sextice  (Aix),  on  a  spot  where  the 
modern  village  of  Fourriires  still  preserves  the  name  of  Campi 
putridi  ("putrefied  fields"),  given  to  the  battle-ground  from  the 
number  of  decaying  bodies.  In  b.c.  ioi  Marius  destroyed  the 
Cimbri  at  the  battle  of  Vercetlce  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

8.  The  Social  or  Marsic  War  was  one  of  the  great  contests 
of  Rome  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Italian  tribes  The  Social 
— the  chief  who  took  part  in  the  war  being  the  W""- 
Marsiy  Ficen'tes^  Peli^ni^  Samnites^  Ap'uli^  and  Luca'ni — were 
now  claiming  the  full  Roman  citizenship,  just  as  the  Plebeians 
had  done  in  the  old  struggles  with  the  Patricians.  Rome  had 
given  up  her  old  wise  policy  of  making  new  citizens  out  of  sub- 
jects, and  she  was  now  to  suffer  for  it  in  a  tremendous  and 
dangerous  conflict  with  the  brave  and  indignant  Italians.  The 
Latin  colonies  were  faithful  to  Rome,  and  this  alone  saved  her 
from  ruin.  The  war  continued  during  two  years,  b.c.  90-89, 
and  was  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  desperate  character.  In 
B.C.  89  Asfculum  in  Picenum  (pi-ce'num)  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  destroyed.  The  Romans  had  already  detached  some 
of  their  enemies  by  passing  the  Lex  Julia,  giving  the  Roman 
franchise  to  the  Latin  colonies,  and  to  such  of  the  Italian  allies 
as  gave  up  the  contest;  and  after  further  Roman  successes  the 
matter  ended  in  Rome's  granting  all  the  demands  of  the  Italian 
confederates,  when  300,000  brave  men  had  fallen  on  both  sides. 
The  Lex  Julia  was  extended  to  the  citizens  of  all  towns  in 
alliance  with  Rome  throughout  Italy,  that  is  to  the  Socii  (see 
ch.  iii.  13),  and  on  compliance  with  certain  formalities  the  Roman 
franchise  was  thus  carried  to  the  borders  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

9.  Mithriddtes,  King  of  Pontus,  on  the  Euxine  Sea  (a  realm 
originally  formed  by  a  satrap's  revolt  from  the  old  Mithridatic 
Persian  empire),  was  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and  ^•"• 
great  ability,  who  in  b.c.  %%  attacked  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries Phrygia  and  Galatia^  and  became  master  of  the  Roman 
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province  of  Asia,  where  he  carried  out  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Roman  residents  to  the  number  of  scores  of  thousands.  In 
the  first  Mithridatic  war  (b,c.  88-84)  Sulla,  an  able  general, 
and  leader  of  the  senatorial  party  at  Rome,  defeated  the  troops 
of  Mithridates  in  Greece,  and  brought  him  to  terms — Mithridates 
giving  up  his  conquests  and  paying  a  large  indemnity.     The 
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second  Mithridatic  war  lasted  from  b.c.  74  to  63,  and  arose  out 
of  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  Bithynia,  bequeathed  by  its  late 
king,  Nicomedes  (ni-co-me'dez),  to  the  Romans.  The  chief 
generals  on  the  side  of  Rome  were  LucuTius  and  the  famous 
Fompeius  (pom-pe'yus)  Magnus  (Pompey  the  Great,  the  future 
antagonist  of  Julius  Caesar),  Mithrida'tes  being  assisted  by  his 
son-in-law  Tigranes  (ti-gra'nez).  King  of  Armetiia,  The  power 
of  Rome  prevailed  of  course  in  the  end,  and  Mithridates, 
driven  from  his  throne  by  her  arms  and  by  domestic  rebellion, 
died  in  b.c.  63  in  what  we  now  call  the  Crimea, 

10.  Meanwhile  Rome  had  been  plunged  into  a  civil  war. 
Civil  war  of  ^^^^  Sanguinary  contest  lasted  from  ac.  88  to  82, 
Marius  and  and  presents  a  dreary  scene  of  massacre  and  plunder. 
Sulla.  j^  began  in  a  rivalry  as  to  the  command  in  the  first 

Mithridatic  war,  and  Sulla,  having  ready  an  army  to  which 
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the  senate  had  appointed  him,  marched  on  Rome  and  drove 
Marius  into  exile,  b.c.  Z%,  It  was  then  that  Marius  was  seen 
"  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage,"  according  to  the  well-known 
story.  In  b.c.  87  Cinnay  a  supporter  of  Marius  (after  Sulla 
had  gone  to  Greece  against  Mithridates),  roused  the  party  and 
recalled  Marius.  Rome  was  forced  to  yield,  and  a  fearful 
massacre  took  place  of  the  senatorial  and  other  enemies  of 
Marius,  who  died  in  b.c  86.  In  b.c.  83  Sulla  returned  to 
Italy,  and  defeated  the  partisans  of  Marius  (who  were  sup- 
ported by  a  Samnite  army)  in  a  terrific  battle  outside  the  Col- 
line  Gate  of  Rome  (b.c.  82).  A  general  slaughter  of  the  oppo- 
site faction  throughout  Italy  now  followed,  proscriptions  or  lists 
of  the  doomed  being  regularly  published.  In  b.c.  81  Sulla  was 
made  ^^dictator''  by  the  senate,  and  his  soldiers  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  senatorial  party  were  rewarded  by  the  plunder 
derived  from  the  confiscated  wealth  of  nearly  three  thousand  slain 
Eguites  (the  rich  tax-farming  class),  and  of  such  senators  as 
were  of  the  Marian  faction. 

11.  Sulla  now  effected  an  aristocratic  revolution,  undoing  the 
popular  legislation  of  past  times,  reducing  the  power  g^n^.,  ^^^, 
of  the  Tribuni  Plebis^  and  abolishing  the  powers  of  »urc8  and 
the  Comitia  Tributa,  He  also  established  many  *******' 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy,  dividing  the  lands  amongst 
his  old  soldiers.  In  b.c.  79  Sulla  suddenly  resigned  his  power, 
and  died  in  b.c.  78.  The  changes  he  made  in  the  constitution 
were  of  littie  moment  really,  as  the^^^  state  was  virtually  dead, 
and  greater  men  than  Marius  and  Sulla  were  coming  to  the 
front  to  contest  the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world. 

12.  Cneius  Pompeius  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  produced 
by  ancient  Rome.  He  was  born  in  b.c.  106,  and  Pompey.the 
fought  with  great  distinction  on  Sulla's  side  in  the  G«**- 
civil  war  with  Marius.  He  succeeded  Sulla  as  head  of  the 
aristocratic  (senatorial)  party.  After  some  successes  against 
Roman  revolt  in  Spain  (b.c.  76-71)  Pompey  became  consul  in 
B.C.  70,  and  now  figured  as  the  popular  hero,  undoing  some  of 
Sulla's  legislation.  In  ac.  67  the  famous  Gabinian  Law  (giving 
special  powers  for  the  object  in  view,  and  carried  by  the  tribune 
Gabinius,  ga-bi'ni-us)  gave  Pompey  a  grand  opportunity,  which  he 
used  with  consummate  ability.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  was  at 
this  time  infested  by  pirates  so  numerous  and  bold  that  they  plun- 
dered cities  on  the  Greek  and  Asiatic  coasts,  threatened  Rome 
with  starvation  by  cutting  off  the  corn-ships  coming  from  Africa 
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and  Egypt,  and  seized  persons  for  ransom  not  far  from  Rome 
itself.  In  three  months,  by  skilful  arrangements,  wise  choice  of 
subordinates,  and  determined  action,  Pompey  swept  the  great 
central  sea  clear  of  these  rebels  and  marauders  from  end  to  end, 
and,  pursuing  the  chief  body  to  their  nests  and  strongholds  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  drove  them  to  death  or  to  surrender. 

13.  This  exploit  was  followed  by  his  successes  in  Asia  against 
Victories  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes^  already  referred  to.  Fon- 
Pompey.  tus  was  thus  made  a  Roman  province  in  ac.  65.  In 
RC.  64  Pompey  made  Syria  a  province  by  deposing  the  king 
Antiochus.  In  63  he  subdued  Phoenicia  and  Palestine^  cap- 
turing JeruscUem  (as  already  related,  page  60),  and  returning 
(with  a  splendid  triumph)  to  Rome  in  b.c.  61.  Three  other 
prominent  men  (one  supremely  great,  as  will  be  seen)  had  now 
arisen  in  Rome :  these  were  CicerOy  Crassus^  and  Julius  Ccesar, 

14.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  (often  called  ''Tuiiy  in  old  Eng- 

lish authors)  is  one  of  those  men  of  olden  time 
^*"*'  whose  moral  portraits  are  most  familiar  to  the 
modems.  We  know  him  not  only  from  contemporary  history, 
but  from  his  numerous  letters  to  friends,  which,  besides  supply- 
ing a  large  part  of  that  history,  depict  the  man  himself  in  vivid 
colours.  Cicero  was  bom  at  Arpinum^  in  Latium,  in  ac.  106, 
and  after  a  studious  youth  and  early  manhood  spent  on  law, 
philosophy,  and  rhetoric,  became  a  distinguished  orator  about 
B.C.  76.  He  addressed  assemblies  on  public  questions  in  the 
fomm  at  Rome,  and  also  practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  law- 
courts.  After  passing  through  the  regular  gradation  of  state- 
offices  as  qucestor^  curule  cedile^  and  prcetor^  he  became  consul  in 
B.C.  63.  His  exploit  in  this  capacity  (which  Cicero  himself 
never  forgot,  nor  allowed  the  world  to  forget)  was  the  cmshing 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  for  which  the  great  orator  received 
from  the  senate  the  title  of  "  Pater  Patrice''  {Father  of  the  father- 
lancP'),  Cicero's  political  position  was  that  of  a  general  sup- 
porter of  the  aristocratic  or  senatorial  party.  As  an  orator 
Cicero  was  supremely  great;  as  an  accomplished  man  of  letters 
he  was  a  master  of  style,  and  had  a  great  variety  of  attainments; 
as  a  statesman  he  was  patriotic,  shrewd,  weak,  and  vacillating^ 
as  a  man  he  was  vain,  honest,  and  amiable. 

15.  Marcus  Crassus  was  a  man  of  great  political  influence  in 
CraMus       Ron^^i  because  he  was  by  far  the  richest  man  there 

— ^the  possessor  of  mines,  estates,  mansions  let  at 
high  rents,  and  hosts  of  slaves,  who  were  taught  to  work  at 
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handicrafts  which  brought  in  large  gains  to  their  owner.  In 
ac  70  Crassus  became  consul,  and  feasted  all  Rome  at  ten 
thousand  tables,  besides  giving  out  corn  enough  to  keep  every 
citizen  and  his  household  for  three  months.  His  wealth  and 
his  zealous  courting  of  the  citizens  by  studied  affability,  and  by 
service  rendered  in  the  law-courts  to  those  who  needed  an 
advocate,  gave  him  much  popularity:  he  had  half  the  senate  in 
his  debt,  and  he  could  afford  to  bribe  all  judges  whom  eloquence 
could  not  reach.  He  was  no  statesman,  and  could  only  have 
acquired  such  weight  as  he  did  in  so  corrupt  a  condition  of 
things  as  he  found  existing  in  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party. 

16.  In  naming  Caius  Julius  Casar  we  name  the  man  who  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  foremost  man  in  all      j.^^      ^^ 
the  world's  history  for  varied  and,  in  almost  all 
departments,    consummate    ability.      Naturally   good-hearted, 

keenly  intelligent,  brave  as  a 
lion,  charmingly  and  weightily 
eloquent,  endued  with  a  mar- 
vellous memory  for  things  and 
persons,  boundless  in  genero- 
sity, cool  in  anger,  gracious  in 
manner,  the  favourite  of  the 
people,  the  best-beloved  cour- 
tier of  Roman  ladies,  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  forcible  of 
writers,  highly  accomplished  in 
all  the  arts  of  a  man  of  fashion 
and  of  a  statesman  and  a  man 
of  action — he  presents  a  dazz- 
ling picture  in  the  union  of 
many  qualities  and  attainments, 
some  one  or  two  of  which  suf- 
fice to  make  a  man  distin- 
guished among  ordinary  men.  In  person  he  is  described  as  "tall, 
slight,  handsome;  with  dark  piercing  eyes,  sallow  complexion, 
large  nose,  lips  full,  features  refined  and  intellectual,  neck  sinewy 
and  thick  ...  his  dress  of  studied  negligence."  ^  He  was  a 
noble  of  the  highest  position,  as  bom  in  one  of  the  best  of  the  old 
Roman  families,  but  he  became  in  a  sense  the  popular  champion 
as  leader  of  the  Marian  party  a  good  many  years  (about  fifteen) 

1  Casar,  J.  A.  Froude. 
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after  the  death  of  Marius ;  and,  filled  with  the  determination  of 
making  himself  ultimately  master  of  the  Roman  world,  he  used 
all  men  and  every  means  with  the  greatest  skill  to  -bring  about 
that  preordained  result.  Caesar  was  a  man  who  could  thoroughly 
"  appreciate  the  wants  of  the  moment  and  the  problems  of  the 
future;"  he  was  also  one  who  could  make  instruments  for  his 
work  out  of  the  ideas,  the  circumstances,  and  the  politicians  of 
his  day,  and  so  he  commanded  and  achieved,  in  the  end,  com- 
plete and  brilliant  success.  He  was  one  of  those  world-historical 
men  who  possess  at  once  an  insight  into  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  ripe  for  development, 
and  the  heroic  ^qualities  of  courage,  patience,  and  endurance 
needed  by  him 'who  is  to  create  a  new  world  out  of  the  dis- 
ordered elements  of  existing  decay,  and  to  raise  the  imposing 
fabric  of  imperialism  on  the  ruins  of  a  republic.  Julius  Caesar 
was  born  in  b.c.  ioo,  and  gained  early  distinction  as  a  soldier 
and  an  orator.  After  being  QutBstor^  jEdiky  and  PrcBtor^  he 
warred  successfully  in  Spain  (as  Proprator)  in  B.C.  6i,  returning 
to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  This  brings  us  to  the  remark- 
able coalition  known  as  the  ^^  First  TriutninrateP 

17.  In  B.C.  60  the  three  chief  men  of  Rome — Casar  the 
First  Trium-  Statesman^  Pompey  the  general,  and  Crassus  the  capi- 
virate.  talist — made  an  arrangement  for  the  division  amongst 
themselves  of  all  the  real  power  in  the  state.  The  command 
of  money  gave  them  the  possession  at  will  of  armies  of  those 
soldiers  who  had  now  become  mercenaries  instead  of  Roman 
citizens  owing  obedience  to  the  constitution;  and  in  Pompey 
and  Caesar  was  found  abundant  skill  to  direct  the  military 
force  which  would  at  any  moment  put  the  Senate  and  its  sup- 
porters at  their  mercy.  Cicero  held  aloof  when  Caesar  wished 
him  to  join  the  league,  and  vainly  hoped  to  be  able  yet  to  pre- 
serve the  commonwealth.  It  was  clear  that  a  struggle  for 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  must  sooner  or  later  arise. 

18.  In  B.C.  59  Caesar  was  consul,  and  carried  a  land  bill, 
c«8«rCon-  dividing  the  rich  soil  of  Campania  in  allotments 
■ui  and  Pro-  amongst  the  poorer  citizens.  On  the  close  of  his 
consul.  ygg^j.  Q^  office  he  was  appointed  Proconsul  of  the 
provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Jlly'ricum,  and  Transalpine  Gaul 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  command  of  four  legions 
(about  25,000  men).  It  is  surmised  that  Caesar  sought  this 
important  and  difficult  provincial  government  with  the  express 
object  of  gaining  military  fame,  and  of  forging  (in  the  training 
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of  an  anny  devoted  to  his  service)  the  weapon  which  would  be 
needed  in  the  contest  that  was  sure  to  come. 

19.  During  Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul  (where  his  govern- 
ment was  prolonged  for  a  second  five-year  term)  one  Downfall  of 
of  the  members  of  the  Triumvirate  disappeared  Crassus. 
from  the  scene.  Crassus^  after  holding  the  consulship  with 
Pompey  in  b.c.  55,  went  out  as  Proconsul  to  the  province  of 
Syria  in  54.  His  greed  of  wealth,  and  desire  for  the  military 
fame  which  he  envied  in  Caesar  and  Pompey,  brought  him  to 
ruin  when  he  was  induced  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Parthia — a 
realm  which  requires  a  brief  account  here. 

20.  Parthia  enjoys  in  history  the  rare  distinction  of  being  a 
country  the  prowess  of  whose  warriors  baffled  the  Extent  of 
efforts  of  Rome  for  her  subjection.  The  Parthian  P«rthi«. 
kingdom  lay  to  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  came 
into  existence  about  b.c.  250  by  revolt  from  the  Seleu'cidce^  the 
monarchs  of  Syria,  which  we  have  seen  (page  134)  become  a 
powerful  realm  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
kingdom  of  Parthia  included  Parthia  proper,  Hyrca'niay  and 
afterwards  (by  conquest  about  b.c.  130)  Bactria,  so  that  at  last 
her  dominions  stretched  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and 
from  the  river  Oxus  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

21.  The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  proper  (the  Parthi)  were  a 
people  of  Scythian  origin,  and  were  noted  in  war   character  of 
for  the  skill  and  bravery  of  their  armour-clad  horse-   ^^  ParthUns. 
archers,   who   en- 
veloped an  enemy 
on  all  sides,  and 
poured    in    their 
missiles,  and  then 
swiftly  retired,  fir- 
ing backwards  with 
great  and  prover- 
bial   effect.     The 
ruling  dynasty  was 
called   the  Arsa'- 
cidce,     from     the 
name  of  At^saces^ 
the  founder.    The 
formidable  repute 
of  the  Parthian  warriors  was  increased  by  the  war  with  Syria 
in   B.C.    131,  when   they   annihilated  the  Syrian  army  sent 
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against  them.  "The  policy  of  the  Parthian  rulers  was  very 
exclusive:  strangers  were  not  admitted  to  their  domin- 
ions, and  commerce  was  sacrificed  to  their  watchful  jealousy. 
Their  establishment  in  the  old  Persian  Empire  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  lines  of  commerce  between  the  eastern  and 
western  world.  The  East  India  trade,  stopped  in  its  passage 
through  Babylonia,  .  .  .  began  to  shape  its  course  through 
Northern  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea.  To  this  change  the  wealth 
and  splendour  obtained  by  the  great  commercial  cities  Palmyra 
and  Alexandria  must  be  chiefly  attributed."^  The  Parthians 
adopted  the  Greek  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  which  had 
been  introduced  into  that  part  of  Asia  by  Alexander's  conquests. 
22.  It  was  the  downfall  of  the  kingdoms  of  Mithrida'tes  and 
Defeat  of  Tigra'nes  in  Asia  Minor  that  brought  Parthia  into 
Crassus  in  conflict  with  the  Roman  empire.  The  conquest  of 
Parthia.  Armenia  brought  Rome's  frontier  close  to  Parthia, 
and  the  ambition  of  Crassus  did  the  rest.  Crassus  crossed  the 
Euphrates  in  b.c.  53,  and  was  attacked  by  the  Parthians  in  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia.  The  Roman  infantry  could  do  nothing 
against  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  foe,  and  Crassus  retreated, 
after  great  slaughter  of  his  troops,  to  a  place  called  Char^m^ 
Then,  in  a  helpless  situation,  he  held  parley  with  the  Parthian 
general  Surenas  (su-re'nas),  and  was  murdered  at  the  inter- 
view. The  head  of  Crassus  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  Parthian 
king,  Orodes  (o-ro'dez),  who  caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured 
into  the  mouth,  in  mockery  of  its  late  owner's  love  for  the 
precious  metal.  The  Roman  standards  (the  famous  ^^eagUs^ 
worshipped  as  gods  by  the  Roman  troops)  had  been  taken  by 
the  Parthians,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  settled  in  the  East  A  more  complete 
disaster,  a  more  burning  disgrace,  never  befell  the  arms  of 
Rome.2 

*  Taylor's  Ancient  History. 

^  It  may  be  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  Parthia.  The 
renowned  cavalry  seem  to  have  been  all-powerful  only  on  their  own  soil,  for 
their  invasions  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  in  B.c.  39  and  38  vrere  utterly 
defeated,  while  the  invasion  of  Parthia  by  the  great  Roman  general  and  Trium- 
vir, Antonius,  in  36,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  his  army.  In 
B.C.  20  the  Parthian  king,  Phraates  (fra-S,'t&2),  restored,  chiefly  as  a  friendly 
concession,  the  standards  and  prisoners  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antonius,  and 
this  is  the  event  commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets  of  the  day  as  equivalent  to 
a  submission  by  Parthia.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  the  Parthians  sometimes 
courted  and  were  sometimes  at  war  with  Rome,  and  were  partially  conquered 
for  a  time  under  Trajan.  The  Parthian  kings  seem  to  have  encouraged  Chris- 
tianity.  In  A.  D.  396  a  revolt  of  the  Persians  put  an  end  to  the  Parttuan  king- 
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23.  Casaf's  eight  campaigns  in  Gaul  (B.c.58-50)  are  described 
(mainly  by  himself)  in  his  admirable  Commentaries^  c«»ar't  con- 
known  to  every  schoolboy.  Gaul  was  bounded  by  quest  of  Oaui. 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  sea 
now  called  "the  Channel"  We  have  seen  (page  208)  that  the 
southern  part  {Provence)  had  been  conquered  by  the  Romans 
(b.c.  125),  and  the  Roman  territory  was  gradually  extended  as 
far  north  as  Geneva,  and  as  far  west  as  Tolo'sa  (Toulouse).  The 
BelgcB^  a  race  of  German  origin,  held  the  north:  the  south-west 
of  the  country  was  occupied  by  Ibe'rians  (a  non-Aryan  race), 
the  centre  being  mainly  occupied  by  Celts^  the  same  race  as  the 
Irish,  who  strongly  resemble  the  old  Gauls  in  character — 
humorous,  poetical,  pious,  credulous,  shrewd,  patriotic,  clan- 
nish, brave,  undisciplined,  indolent,  amiable,  clever,  and  im- 
practicable. The  greatest  hero  of  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Gauls  was  the  noble,  knightly  Verdngetorix  (ver-cin-ge'to-rix), 
who  (in  B.C.  52)  most  bravely  resisted  Caesar  at  Ale'sia  (close 
to  the  source  of  the  Seine)  and  was  put  to  death,  with  true 
Roman  barbarity,  after  his  conqueror's  triumph  at  Rome,  in 
RC.  45.  The  chief  incidents  of  Caesar's  great  contest  in  Gaul 
are  his  dispersion  of  the  emigrant  hosts  of  the  Helvetii  (hel-ve'- 
she-i),  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Gaul 
under  Ariovistus  (a-ri-o-vis'tus),  in  b.c.  58;  his  conquest  of  the 
Belgce  and  the  Acquita'ni  in  57  and  56;  his  invasions  of  Britain 
in  55  and  54,  and  his  subduing  of  Gallic  revolts  (including  the 
great  rising  under  Vercingetorix)  between  b.c.  53  and  51,  when 
Gallia  Transalpina  was  finally  and  wholly  subdued,  and  the 
Roman  dominion  was  extended  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Channel. 

24.  In  his  treatment  of  the  conquered  Gauls  Caesar  showed 
on  several  occasions  the  inhuman  cruelty  and  the  ccesar  as  a 
perfidy  which  marked  the  dealings  of  Romans  with  general, 
their  foes.  In  the  means  which  Caesar  employed  to  subdue  the 
Gauls  he  displayed  powers  of  mind  which  rank  him  among  the 
greatest  generals  of  all  history.  With  little  previous  experience 
of  war  he  now  adapted  means  to  ends  with  the  utmost  skill, 
showed  wonderful  foresight  and  swiftness  of  movement,  and 
trained  for  its  future  work  an  army  of  such  excellence  as  has 
rarely  indeed  followed  a  general  into  the  field — ^an  army  like 
unto  that  with  which  our  own  great  Wellington  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  triumphant  into  France;  a  force  of  which  he  said  him- 

dom.  revived  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  stopped  the  eastward  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia,  and  began  modem  history  in  Persia. 
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self  (no  boaster  though  he  was)  that  "  it  could  go  anywhere,  and 
do  anything."  The  importance  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  that  "it  brought  the  old  world  of  Southern 
Europe,  of  which  Rome  was  the  head,  into  contact  with  the 
lands  and  nations  which  were  to  play  the  greatest  part  in  later 
times,  with  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain."^  The  importance  of 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  in  the  career  of  Julius  Caesar  is  that  it  gave 
him,  in  his  splendid  and  victorious  army,  the  lever  with  which 
he  revolutionized  the  Roman  commonwealth;  for  these  legions 
afterwards  conquered  Pompey  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Gallic 
campaigns  made  Caesar  the  idol  of  the  soldiery  of  Rome. 

25.  Caesar's  brilliant  and  solid  successes  in  Gaul  had  aroused 
a  strong  jealousy  in  Pompey,  and  an  indignant  fear  rj^^j    ^^ 
in  the  senate,  who  now  brought  Pompey  over  to  Caesarand 
their  views,  and  made  him  again  their  champion.   •'°"*P«y- 
The  greatest  enmity  soon  existed  between  the  rivals,  and  only 
an  occasion  for  outbreak  into  civil  war  was  needed. 

26.  This  occasion  arose  when  Caesar  was  ordered  by  the 
senate,  at  Pompey^s  instance,  to  lay  down  his  pro-  The  ••cross- 
consular  command,  in  b.c.  50  (Caesar  being  then,  ingofthe 
after  the  pacification  of  Gaul,  in  Gallia  Ci^lpi'na,  R^^con." 
south  of  the  Alps),  and  to  return  as  a  private  citizen  to  Rome. 
This  was  in  reply  to  Caesar's  request  to  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
the  consulship  (of  b.c.  48)  without  coming  to  Rome,  as  his 
(second)  term  of  command  over  Gaul  had  still  a  year  to  run. 
The  object  of  the  senate  and  of  Pompey  was  simply  this — to  get 
Caesar  into  their  hands;  in  which  case  he  would  have  probably 
died  after  a  mock  trial.  Julius  Caesar  was  scarcely  the  man  to 
be  caught  in  this  way,  and  he  replied  in  a  decisive  way  to  the 
senate's  order,  either  to  disband  his  army  or  to  be  accounted 
a  public  foe.  A  little  river  called  the  Ru'hicon  flowed  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  at  the  frontier-line  between  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  To  pass  that  stream  with  an  armed  force,  from  his 
province  into  Italy,  would  be  an  act  of  open  defiance  to  the 
senate,  and  (in  constitutional  law,  if  there  had  been  any  consti- 
tution left  to  violate)  an  act  of  treason  to  the  state,  and  a 
declaration  of  civil  war.  In  the  early  days  of  b.c.  49  Caesar 
settled  the  matter,  with  the  resolution  that  belonged  to  him,  by 
crossing  the  Rubicon  at  the  head  of  his  devoted  and  well-dis- 
ciplined troops. 

*  E.  A.  TVeeman :  General  Sketch  of  European  History, 
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27.  Caesar  swept  onwards  ydth  a  vigour  that  at  once  drove 
Plight  of  Pompey  and  the  senate,  over  the  narrow  sea,  to 
Pompey.     Greece,  and  made  the  invader  master  of  all  Italy 

within  sixty  days.  On  entering  Rome,  Caesar  was  appointed 
consul  for  b.c.  48,  and  turned  his  first  attention  (in  the  summer 
of  49)  to  Spaifiy  where  he  defeated  the  Pompeian  armies  under 
Afra'nius  and  Petreius  (pe-tre'yus),  making  the  west  safe  before 
going  eastwards  to  encounter  Pompey.  Caesar  crossed  over  into 
Greece  early  in  48,  and  found  Pompey  established  there  with  a 
powerful  army.  At  Dyrrhachium  (dy-ralci-um)  in  lUyria,  Pompey 
defeated  Caesar,  who  had  attacked  his  fortified  position,  and 
then  followed  him  into  Thessaly. 

28.  There,  on  the  plains  of  FharsaHiay  a  decisive  battle, 
Battle  of  fought  in  August,  B.C.  48,  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
Pharsaiia.    of  Pompey.     He  fled  to  Egypt,  and  was  murdered 

there  before  Caesar  could  arrive  to  save  him,  by  order  of  the 
ministers  of  the  King  of  Egypt  Caesar  shed  tears  of  genuine 
sorrow  at  the  sight  of  his  slain  rivaVs  head,  and  prompdy  exe- 
cuted the  assassins.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  there  is  in 
existence  documentary  evidence  which  amply  proves  that,  if  the 
senatorial  party  had  been  successful,  a  fearful  and  wide-spread 
"proscription"  (as  under  Sulla)  would  have  taken  place,  and  the 
Roman  Empire  would  have  become  the  prey  of  a  few  ab^doned 
nobles.  From  such  horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the 
Roman  world.^ 

29.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a 
Cceaarin  quarrel  which  the  famous  Cleopdtra  induced  him  to 
Egypt.       take  up  on  her  behalf.     She  was  co-sovereign  of 

Egypt  along  with  her  brother  Ptolemy^  and  having  been  expelled 
by  his  party,  was  seeking  to  force  her  way  back  with  an  army 
raised  in  Syria.  Caesar  had  only  a  small  force  with  him,  and  the 
contest  (called  the  ^^Alexandrine  War,''  from  the  city  where  the 
fighting  occurred)  waged  by  him  with  the  king's  troops  was  of 
a  desperate  character.  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alexandria,  and 
had  to  fight  for  his  life :  the  Egyptian  fleet  was  burnt,  and  along 
with  it  a  large  part  of  the  famous  library,  with  its  invaluable 
manuscripts.  In  March,  b.c.  47,  the  struggle  ended  in  Caesar's 
favour,  and  he  made  his  way  back  to  Rome  through  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor,  arriving  at  the  capital  in  September. 

30.  During  Caesar's  absence  in  the  East,  the  Pompeian  party 

^  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary:  article  PompHus, 
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had  rallied  in  Africa,  and  in  September,  47,  he  sailed  to  encounter 
his  enemies  there.  Cato  the  younger  (sumamed  ccesarin 
Uticensis  or  "^  U'tica^^  from  the  place  of  his  death),  Africa, 
a  descendant  of  the  famous  Cato  the  Censor,  had  gathered  a 
large  army  of  Italians  and  Numidians,  which  Caesar  routed  (in 
April,  B.C.  46)  at  the  battle  of  ThapsuSy  a  town  on  the  coast, 
westwards  from  Malta.  At  Utica  (north-west  from  site  of  Car- 
thage) Cato  killed  himself  in  stoical  despair  of  the  republic,  and 
the  capture  of  Utica  ended  the  war  in  Africa, 

31.  Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  July,  46,  and  had  four  splen- 
did triumphs  for  his  victories  in  Gaul^  ^SyP^y  c«warat 
Pontus  (where  he  had  defeated  Fhama'ces^  son  of  Ro»ne- 
Mithridates,  on  his  way  back  from  Egypt),  and  Africa.  His 
position  was  secure,  and  one  of  the  brightest  features  of  his  char- 
acter (his  clemency  towards  beaten  fellow-citizens)  was  displayed 
in  the  use  he  made  of  his  victory.  There  was  no  vengeance, 
no  "  proscription,"  no  difference  made  between  victors  and  van- 
quished. The  Roman  Republic  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Roman 
monarchy  had  virtually  begun.  Before  defining  the  new  state  of 
things,  we  must  mention  the  last  struggle  made  by  the  Pompeians. 

32.  Pompe/s  two  sons,  Cneius  and  Sexfus,  had  gathered  a 
powerful  army  in  Spain,   and    Caesar  proceeded    Cflesarin 
thither  late  in  b.c.  46.     In  March,  45,  at  Munda    8p*in. 

(a  place  probably  near  Cordova),  the  Pompeian  army  was 
defeated,  after  one  of  Caesar's  hardest-fought  engagements. 

33.  The  new  constitution  established  by  Caesar  had  this  essen- 
tial principle — that  "the  sovereign  authority  over  c«iarDic- 
the  provinces  and  the  direction  of  public  policy  tatorandim- 
resided  ultimately  in  one  man.    The  senate  survived  p*"****"- 

as  a  council  of  state;  the  magistrates  administered  their  old  func- 
tions; the  Imperator  (meaning  commander-in-chiefs  from  which 
the  word  ^  Emperor^  is  derived)  was  the  real  executive,  and 
the  legions  were  the  instruments  of  rule."  The  republic,  under 
which  crime  had  been  licensed,  justice  publicly  sold,  and  the 
provinces  used  as  a  gold-mine  for  profligate  nobles,  had  become 
impossible,  and  monarchy,  under  republican  forms  and  names, 
was  the  substitute  made  for  it.  When  Caesar  returned  to  Rome 
from  Spain  in  September,  b.c.  45,  he  was  appointed  Dictator 
and  Imperator  for  life,  his  efiigy  was  to  be  struck  on  coins;  the 
month  formerly  called  Quintilis  (quin-ti'lis)  was  named  Julius 
(our  July)  in  his  honour,  and  the  senate  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  devotion  to  his  person. 
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34.  As  master  of  the  Roman  dominions,  Caesar  did  enough 
Improve-  to  prove  that  he  was  as  capable  of  ruling  as  of 
Md  proje^*^  winning  an  empire;  of  benefiting  as  of  conquering 
ted,  of  mankind.  In  b.c  46  he  had  effected  the  important 
CKsar.  yror\i  of  reforming  the  calendar,  which,  from  inac- 
curate reckoning,  had  fallen  into  confusion,  so  that  the  real 
time  was  three  months  behind  the  nominal.  A  Greek  astrono- 
mer was  called  in  to  rectify  matters,  and  the  Julian  calendar 
remained  in  use  till  a.d.  1582.  He  formed  great  plans  for  the 
public  good.  If  Caesar  had  been  allowed  to  live,  the  still  mala- 
rious Fomptine  (or  Pontine)  Marshes^  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
would  have  been  drained  and  turned  into  healthful,  profitable 
land;  and  the  river  Tiber,  still  mischievous  from  inundations, 
would  have  fiowed  in  a  deeper  and  safer  channel.  Amongst 
his  beneficent  designs  were  the  codification  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  establishment  of  public  libraries,  the  cutting  of  a  canal 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  the  development  of  trade 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  harbour  at  Os'tia.  A  genius  so 
universal,  backed  by  a  spirit  so  enlightened,  might  at  once  have 
restored  the  decayed  agriculture  of  Italy,  and  extended  and 
secured  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  on  the  Danube  and  in  the 
East — for  these  things,  with  divers  other  schemes,  had  entered 
into  his  all-embracing  mind.  All  was  cut  short  and  rendered 
vain  by  the  lowest  baseness  of  human  envy,  and  the  worst  fool- 
ishness of  human  folly.  Caesar  had  been  fully  accepted  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Romans  as  their  one  possible,  their  one 
peaceful  ruler,  when  his  career  was  brought  to  the  sudden  and 
tragical  end  known  to  all  the  world. 

35.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  crime  of  the  probably 
Assassina-  sincere  and  fanatical  Brutus^  and  the  assuredly 
tionofc«ear.  malignant  and  ungrateful  Cassius,  who  were  the 
prime  movers  in  the  plot  that  slew  Julius  Caesar.  On  the  Ides 
(15th)  of  March,  b.c.  44,  in  the  Senate-house  at  Rome  called 
^^ Curia  Fompe'ii"  the  greatest  man  in  history  died  by  the 
daggers  of  assassins.  He  fell,  bleeding  from  many  wounds, 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Pompey,  whom  he  had  pursued 
with  intent  only  to  spare,  whose  fate  he  had  bewailed,  whose 
friends  he  had  first  conquered  and  then  forgiven,  only  to  be 
murdered  by  their  hands  at  last.  Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age  when  he  died,  and  left  his  work  unfinished, 
and  his  power  as  a  prize  for  the  victor  in  another  inevitable 
civil  war. 
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36.  Marcus  Anto'nius  the  Triumvir  (known  in  old  English 
authors  as  ^^  Marc  Antony^'*  and  generally  as  „  ^. 
^^ Antony'')  was  bom  about  B.C.  83,  and  gained  "^  °"^* 
early  distinction  as  a  general,  serving  under  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  victorious  army  at  Pharsa'lia, 
and  acting  usually  as  Caesar's  representative  in  absence,  and  his 
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principal  supporter  in  Rome.  At  the  time  of  the  assassination 
he  was  consul  along  with  Caesar,  and  his  eloquence  roused  the 
people,,  and  drove  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  faction  among  the 
senators  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  Rome. 

37.  Antony's  object  was  to  succeed  to  Caesar's  power,  but 
there  was  a  rival  in  the  way.  This  was  Caesar's  Au^uttus 
great-nephew  and  adopted  son,  Caius  Octal vius  c****". . 
(better  known  by  his  imperial  title  of  ^''Augustus  Ccesar'\ 
whose  legal  name  (after  adoption)  was  Caius  Julius  Caesar  Oc- 
tavia'nus.  The  senate  at  first  sided  with  Octavianus,  and  after- 
wards veered  round  to  Antony.  The  result  was  a  coalition 
known  as  the  ^^  Second  Triumvirate^ 

38.  Antony^  Octavius,  and  Lep'idus  (an  insignificant  person, 
from  lack  either  of  ability  or  of  energy),  arranged,  The  Second 
in  B.C  43,  to  divide  the  supreme  power  amongst  Triumvirate, 
themselves.  The  first  step  needed  was  to  crush  their  enemies, 
and  this  Octavius  and  Antony  did  with  a  cruelty  more  disgrace- 
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ful  than  that  shown  in  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 
Slaughter-lists  were  made  out,  and  bands  of  murderers  and 
plunderers  let  loose  on  the  victims.  Hundreds  of  senators, 
thousands  of  knights  (the  ^^Equites*\  and  many  thousands  of 
citizens  were  slain,  and  their  property  plundered.  The  most 
illustrious  of  the  victims  was  the  great  orator  Cicero^  who  had 
provoked  the  rage  of  Antony  by  denouncing  him  in  the  speeches 
known  as  "Cicero's  Philippics^^  (fi-lip'iks)  (from  those  of  Demos- 
thenes against  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  which  were,  however, 
very  different  in  style). 

39.  The  triumvirs  then  turned  against  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
Battles  of  who  had  raised  a  large  army  in  the  East,  and  taken 
PhiUppi.      yp  ^j^gjj.  position  in  Thrace.    In  November,  rc  42, 

Antony  and  Octavius  utterly  defeated  them  at  the  two  battles  of 
PhiUppi  (fi-lip'pi),  in  the  east  of  Macedonia,  and  Brutus  and 
Cassius  died  by  self-murder.  The  attempt  to  galvanize  the 
dead  republic  into  life  had  signally  and  finally  failed. 

40.  The  Roman  world  was  now  divided  amongst  the  victors. 
Quarrels  Antony  took  the  portion  eastwards  from  Italy,  OJa- 
among  the  vianus  the  west,  and  Lepidus  had  Africa  assigned  to 
triumvirs,     j^-^^     ^  confused  period  of  conflicts  and  quarrels 

between  the  triumvirs  here  occurs,  into  the  details  of  which  we 
cannot  enter.  In  b.c.  40  the  peace  of  Brundtisium  reconciled 
Antony  and  Octavianus  for  a  time:  in  rc.  36  Lepidus  was 
expelled  from  the  league,  and  returned  from  his  province  to 
live  quietly  at  Rome.  The  conduct  of  Antonius  wth  Cleo- 
patra^ the  fascinating  queen  of  Egypt,  at  last  occasioned  the 
certain  rupture  between  him  and  Octavianus.  Antony  had 
married  Octa'via,  his  rival's  sister,  and  then  divorced  her  in 
order  to  marry  Cleopatra.  With  her  at  Alexandria  he  assumed 
the  pomp  and  lived  the  life  of  an  Eastern  despot,  and  his  doings 
had  disgusted  many  of  his  own  supporters. 

41.  The  wary,  cool,  and  hypocritical  Octavianus  had  mean- 
struggle  while  been  strengthening  his  position  in  Italy  and 
Octavfanus  ^^^  West  by  rewarding  veterans  with  lands,  and 
and  Antony,  cementing  the  attachment  of  his  legions  to  his 

person;  by  successful  warfare  in  lUyria  and  Panno'nia  (north- 
east of  Adriatic  Sea),  and  by  the  general  contrast  of  his  actions 
with  those  of  the  reckless  Antony.  In  b.c.  32  the  senate 
declared  war  against  Cleopatra,  and  this  meant  that  Octavius 
and  Antonius  were  to  meet  in  a  decisive  struggle. 

d2.  Antony  had  gathered  his  fleet  (aided  by  Cleopatra  in 
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person  with  60  galleys)  and  his  army  at  Ad  Hum  on  the  Amhracian 
Gulfy  south  of  Epi'rus,  and  there  Octavius  encoun-  BatUe  of 
tered  him  in  the  first  days  of  September,  b.c.  31.  Actiom. 
The  contest  was  decided  by  a  naval  battle,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Cleopatra  fled  with  the  Egyptian  squadron,  and  was 
ignominiously  followed  by  her  besotted  adorer,  Antony,  whose 
ships  and  army  then  surrendered  to  his  foe. 

43.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  30)  Octavianus  ioMowed.  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  where  the  unhappy  conquest  of 
pair  committed  suicide — he  with  his  sword,  she  with   ^Byp*- 

a  poisonous  snake,  the  asp — rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  cold-blooded  conqueror,  who  would  have  killed  the  one, 
and  kept  the  other  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph,  as  a  captive,  with 
her  charms.  Egypt,  in  b.c.  30,  thus  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  Rome's  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  now  became 
formally,  as  it  had  long  been  virtually,  complete. 

44.  The  Roman  Empire,  replacing  the  Roman  Republic,  had 
become  a  fact,  being  founded  by  Julius  Ccesar,  after  octavianus 
the  battle  of  Pharsa'lia,  and  now  to  be  consolidated  ■*>**  "****"• 
by  Octavianus,  after  Ac'tium.  The  conqueror  in  the  last  civil 
strife  was  at  the  head  of  a  vast  military  force,  devoted  to  his 
service.  The  provinces,  long  oppressed  by  the  proconsuls  and 
proprietors  of  the  commonwealth,  hailed  the  accession  to  power 
of  a  single  absolute  ruler,  who  would,  it  was  hoped,  put  an  end 
to  all  tyranny  of  petty  governors.  The  people  of  Rome,  re- 
joicing in  the  humiliation  of  the  aristocracy,  and  desiring  only 
to  be  fed  with  imported  com,  and  amused  by  the  spectacles  of 
the  circus  and  the  theatre,  were  equally  ready  to  submit  to  the 
monarch  who  would  supply  them  with  both.  All  citizens  of 
wealth  and  culture,  desiring  ease  and  quiet  as  the  greatest  of 
earthly  blessings,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  relief  from  the 
blood  and  violence  of  the  past.  The  republican  faction  had 
perished  either  on  the  field  of  battle  or  by  the  murders  of  the 
proscription.  The  senate  had  lost  authority  and  dignity  alike, 
having  been  largely  increased  in  numbers  by  the  admission  oif 
Gauls  and  other  provincials  under  Julius  Caesar's  brief  tenure  of 
power,  and  was  prepared  to  give  its  formal  sanction  to  all  that. 
a  master  should  ordain. 

45.  In  B.C.  29  Octavianus  returned  to  Rome  and  celebrated 
three  triumphs  for  his  successes  in  Dalmatia,  and  character  of 
over  Antonius,  and  for  the  addition  of  Egypt  to  the  Octavianua 
Roman  dominion.      The  so-called  "Temple"  of  (^uffutu.). 
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Janus  was  shut  in  token  of  general  peace.  Secure  in  power  as 
he  was,  he  sought  for  no  more  victims,  and  acted  with  con- 
spicuous moderation  and  prudence.  The  great  historian  Gib- 
bon describes  him  as  having  ^*  a  cool  head,  an  unfeeling  heart, 
and  a  cowardly  disposition,"  and  as  wearing  throughout  his  life 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  was  a 
man  who,  with  no  innate  cruelty,  and  with  a  perfect  self-com- 
mand, adapted  means  to  ends  throughout  his  career,  and,  filled 
with  "an  austere  and  passionless  ambition,"  struck  down  his 
enemies  with  pitiless  severity  when  he  deemed  it  needful  for  his 
safety,  and,  once  safe,  sheathed  the  no  longer  needed  sword  for 
evermore.  In  b.c.  27  the  senate  conferred  upon  Octavianus 
for  ten  years  the  Imperatorship,  which  was  the  symbol  of  ab- 
solute power,  and  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  ^^  Augustus^  by 
which  name  he  is  best  known  in  history. 

46.  We  shall  now  give  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
Character  of  1^^^^  republican  period.  "The  Latin  literature  which  has 
Latin  litera-  come  down  to  us  consists  almost  exclusively  of  works  fash- 
turc.  ioned  on  Greek  models.  The  Latin  metres,  heroic,  el^[iac; 
lyric,  and  dramatic,  are  of  Greek  origin.  The  best  Latin  epic  poetry  is  the 
feeble  echo  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  The  best  Latin  eclogues  are  imitatioos 
of  Theoc'ritus.  The  plan  of  the  most  finished  didactic  poem  (the  Gearys) 
in  the  Latin  tongue  was  taken  from  Hesiod.  The  Latin  tragedies  are  bad 
copies  of  the  masterpieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  The  Latin  comedies 
are  free  translations  from  Hemophilus  (de-mofi-lus),  Menan'der,  and  Apollo- 
do'rus.  The  Latin  philosophy  was  borrowed  without  alteration  finom  the 
^  Poriko*  and  the  ^  Academy ^^  and  the  great  Latin  orators  constantly  pro- 
posed to  themselves  as  patterns  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Lysias."| 

47.  The  same  great  writer  observes: — **  Satire  is  the  only  sort  of  compod- 
Latin  satire      ^°"  ^^  which  the  Latin  poets,  whose  works  have  come  down 

to  us,  were  not  mere  imitators  of  foreign  models;  and  it  is 
therefore  the  only  sort  of  composition  in  which  they  have  never  been  rivalled. 
It  was  not,  like  their  tragedy,  their  comedy,  their  epic  and  lyric  poctiy,  a 
hothouse  plant  which,  in  return  for  assiduous  and  skilful  culture,  gave  only 
scanty  and  sickly  fruits.  It  was  hardy  and  full  of  sap;  and  in  all  the  various 
juices  which  it  yielded  might  be  distinguished  the  flavour  of  the  Auso'nian 
(i.e.  Italian^  from  an  old  name  of  Italy)  soil.  *  Satire,*  said  Quinctilian  (a 
distinguished  writer  on  and  teacher  of  rhetoric  under  the  early  empire,  bom 
in  Spain  and  settled  at  Rome)  *'  is  all  our  own.'  Satire  sprang,  in  truth,  natur- 
ally from  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  government,  and  &om  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  people."  The  origin  of  the  Satire  (a  word  meaning  *•  mixture^ 
or  **ined/ey*^)  was  the  Fescetinine  Songs  (a  name  derived  from  an  Etnucan 
town),  a  rude  style  of  extempore  dialogues,  in  which  the  country  people 
"  chaffed"  each  other  at  their  festivals.  The  founder  of  Roman  satire,  as  a 
poetical  composition,  is  held  to  have  been  LttciTius  (b.c.  148-103),  who  wrote 
in  rough-and-ready  hexameter  verses  against  the  vices  and  fbUies  both  of 

1  Macaulay's  Lays^  Preiace. 
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individuals  and  of  mankind  at  large.  The  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
writings  show  a  coarse  and  stinging  pleasantry  and  personality.  No  other 
Roman  satirists  occur  till  the  period  of  the  empire. 

48.  Among  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets  was  Lucrtfthu  (B.C.  95-50).    He 
has  left  a  philosophical  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  called  De 
RerumNaturd  ^  on  the  nature  0/ things''),  in  which  he  main-  cSSfius.' 
tains  the  ^* atomic  theory^'  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.     The 

work  is  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  didactic  poems  for  the  clearness 
and  stateliness  of  its  style,  and  the  beauty  and  power  of  its  descriptions  and 
episodes.  It  is  a  truly  grand  and  original  effort  of  Roman  literary  genius. 
Another  great  (some  say  the  greatest)  Roman  poet  was  Catul'lus  (b.c.  87 
to  about  47).  His  writings  are  lyrical,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic,  partly 
imitated  from  the  Greek,  but  adorned  with  much  originaJity  and  grace  of 
invention  and  expression.  One  poem,  called  ^^Aiys,  on  a  Greek  myth  of 
a  shepherd  beloved  by  the  goddess  Cybele  (cyb'e-le),  is  full  of  passion  and 
power. 

49.  Varro  (B.C.  116-28)  was  the  most  learned  man  of  republican  Rome. 
Caesar  employed  him  to  superintend  the  collection  and  ar-         . 
rangement  of  the  great  public  library  which  he  instituted.    JvriterS.'^**' 
Only  two  of  his  very  numerous  works  arc  extant,  and  one  only 

in  a  perfect  form — a  work  on  agriculture,  the  other  being  a  treatise  on 
the  Latin  language,  which  has  preserved  much  valuable  information  on 
Roman  usages.  The  merits  oiJiUitis  C<rsar  as  a  historical  author  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Sallust  (b.c.  86-34)  is  well  known  for  his  two  vigorous 
historical  treatises  on  ihR/ugur^ thine  lVarB.nd  Cati/in/s  Conspiracy,  Cicero 
(b.c.  106-48)  is  renowned  as  an  orator,  essayist,  and  letter- writer,  his  style 
being  esteemed  the  perfection  of  Latin  prose.  At  his  favourite  villa  (coun- 
try-house) at  Tusfculum,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Rome,  he  received  his 
literary  friends,  and  had  a  splendid  library,  constantly  enlarged  by  the 
labours  of  the  Greek  slaves  whom  he  employed  as  copyists  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  writers. 

50.  Oratory  was  one  of  the  chief  pursuits  (mainly  with  a  political  aim)  of 
educated  Romans.   Antonitis  "the  orator"  (B.C.  143-87)  is 

named  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  of  ^^*°  ^'*" 
that  earlier  lime.  Horten'sius  (B.C.  114-50)  was  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  day  until  Cicero  surpassed  him,  and  was  noted  for  his  florid 
style  and  graceful  and  elaborate  gestures.  The  famous  Ttius  Pompo'nius 
Aiticus  (B.C.  109-32)  (having  his  honourable  surname  from  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Athens  and  his  familiarity  with  Greek  literature)  was  the  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  addressed  to  him  so  many  of  his  letters.  His  critical  taste  on 
literary  points  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  We  have  no  remains  of  the 
writings  of  Antonius,  Hortensius,  and  Atticus.^ 

1  A  good  popular  book  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature  is  Mr.  Gray*s  Classics  for  the 
MillioH  (Griffith  &  Famui). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ROME    AS    AN    EMPIRE. 
I.  AGE  OP  AUGUSTUS. 

1.  The  system  of  rule  established  by  Augustus  Caesar,  when 
Nature  of  the  ^^  became  master  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  age  of 
imperial  thirty-six  (in  B.C.  27),  was  such  as  accorded  with  the 
™***  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  character.  As 
Gibbon  says — "  He  was  sensible  that  mankind  is  governed  by 
names,  and  expected,  as  he  found,  that  the  senate  and  people 
would  submit  to  slavery,  provided  they  were  respectfully  assured 
that  they  still  enjoyed  their  ancient  freedom."  Accordingly,  the 
republican  offices  were  still  retained,  but  the  one  person  who 
was  invested  with  them  all,  or  who  dictated  the  election  to  them 
all,  was  the  Imperatory  the  head  of  the  state.  His  power  was 
secured  by  the  military  establishment,  of  which  he  was  the  per- 
manent head :  to  him  every  soldier  swore  personal  fidelity :  by 
him  every  officer  was  directly  appointed.  The  legionaries  and 
the  aristocracy  were  thus  alike  devoted  to  his  will  "by  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  the  allurements  of  honour,  and  the  ideas 
of  military  devotion."  The  imperial  system  was,  in  fact,  a  mili- 
tary despotism  under  republican  forms,  the  names  of  the  ancient 
free  state  being  retained  as  a  veil  to  cov^r  the  fact  of  autocratic 
rule. 

2.  The  provinces  were  divided,  as  to  their  administration, 
Administration  between  the  senate  and  the  emperor,  in  such  a 
of  affairs.  manner  that  those  in  which  regular  armies  were 
stationed  belonged  to  Augustus,  while  the  rest  were  assigned  to 
the  senate  and  the  people.  The  governors  of  the  senatorial 
provinces  held  their  office,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
only  for  one  year,  while  the  lieutenant-governors  appointed  by 
the  emperor  kept  their  posts  for  various  terms.  The  dignity 
of  the  senate  was  outwardly  maintained  by  a  reference  to  its 
decision  on  the  most  important  questions  of  peace  and  war:  in 
civil  and  criminal  matters  it  was  the  highest  judicial  court;  in 
legislation  it  was  held  to  be  supreme  as  representing  the  Roman 
people.  The  debates  were  conducted  with  a  fair  show  of  free- 
dom, and  the  emperor  sat  and  voted  as  a  senator  among  his 
equals,  or,  at  the  most,  as  a  leader  in  the  assembly.  No  out- 
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ward  show,  as  of  sovereignty,  was  assumed  by  the  real  ruler  of 
the  state;  and  in  this  way  all  popular  jealousy  as  to  *' kingship,'' 
which  was  so  hateful  an  idea  to  Romans,  was  avoided. 

3.  The  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  were  as  follows: — On  the  north  the  Eng-  Extent  of  the 
lish  Channel,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  (Ister\  and  ««»?*«• 

the  Black  Sea:  on  the  east,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Syrian  Desert: 
on  the  south  the  great  African  desert  (the  SaharcC)^  and  on  the 
west  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  round  numbers,  this  great  dominion 
was  about  2700  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  1000  miles.  A  great  military  force  was  kept  on  the  frontiers 
at  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  in  Syria,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  protected  by  two  permanent  fleets,  with 
stations  at  Ravenna  on  the  Adriatic,  and  at  Mise'num  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  The  imposing  size  of  the  Roman  Empire  is 
seen  at  once  by  a  mention  of  the  modem  countries  whose  terri- 
tory it  included  at  this  time:  these  being — Portugal^  Spainy 
France^  Belgium^  part  of  Holland^  Rhenish  Prussia^  parts  of 
Bavaria^  Baden^  and  Wiirtemberg^  Switzerland^  ^^<^yy  ^f^  Tyrol^ 
Austria  Proper^  part  of  Hungary^  Croatia^  Slavonia,  Servia^ 
Turkey  in  Europe^  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  most  of  Morocco.  The  population 
of  the  empire  under  Augustus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  one  hundred  millions,  of  which  one-half  consisted  of 
slaves. 

4.  In  this  view  we  have  the  Western  (or  European)  provinces, 
the  Eastern  (or  Asiatic),  and  the  Southern  (or  varied  char- 
African),  In  the  west,  the  civilization  became  mainly  acter  of  its 
Roman,  so  that  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa  the  "^^•^o"- 
Latin  language  and  Roman  customs  were  adopted.  In  the  east, 
from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Mount  Taurus  (in  south-east  of  Asia 
Minor),  the  civilization  remained  Greek  in  language  and 
manners.  In  the  east,  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  and  southwards 
to  and  including  Egypt,  the  civilization  remained  largely  Ori- 
ental, though  at  Alexandria  and  some  other  great  cities  the  Greek 
language  and  culture  had  become  established  by  the  Mace- 
donian conquest. 

5.  Of  this  vast  empire  the  capital  was  Romt^  the  population  of  which 
may  have  been  a  million  and  a  half.     It  was  after  the  con-    ^.  .    . 
quest  of  Carthage  and  of  Greece  that  Rome  began  to  be    ^"«  <*?»*•*• 
truly  splendid  in  its  public  buildings  and  private  houses,  and  very  great 
additions  and  improvements  were  made  under  Augustij|s.^^  ^T^^it^^j)||id 
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long  since  extended  beyond  the  ancient  walls,  and  was  practically  unfor- 
tified. Augustus  divided  the  whole  city,  for  purposes  of  police,  into  four- 
teen districts  {Regioms)^  containing  two  classes  of  dwellings,  called  domtis 
{^^  mansion s^^)  and  insula  (lit.  islands,  meaning  here,  detached  piles  of 
buildings,  or  blocks).  The  domtis  were  the  abodes  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
insula  were  divided  into  sets  of  apartments  and  single  rooms,  as  the 
dwellings  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  classes.    It  is  impossible  here  to  enter 


-t4t*-^^irii<^>f#e-: 


into  detail  as  to  the  numerous  public  buildings  and  adornments  of  ancient 
Rome. 

6.  The  successors  of  Augustus  added  largely  to  the  number,  and,  having 
Its  building  already  referred  to  Basilic£ty  Porticus^  and  Aqueducts  (page  204), 
and  adorn-  we  can  only  describe  the  magnificence  of  the  city  by  men- 
menta.  tioning,  as  found  there  in  imperial  times,  Fora  (paved  spaces 

surrounded  by  buildings,  like  our  squares  or  continental  ^^ places'*\  Campi 
(recreation  grounds,  like  our  parks),  temples  (by  hundreds,  including  tne 
small  shrines),  theatres,  amphitheatres,  Thernta  (large  and  splendid  build- 
ings, which  included  baths,  gymnastic  grounds,  porticoes  for  loungers, 
libraries,  sciilptures,  fountains,  and  shady  walks),  tr^mi^p|[^%l^i|qt^^  Curia 
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(or  senate-houses),  Castra  (or  barracks),  palaces,  Ilorti  (public  or  private 
gardens,  adorned  with  works  of  art),  mausoleums,  columns,  and  obelisks. 
Of  these,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  were:  (i)  the  Forum  Romanum  (the 
chief  of  the  Fora^  known  simply  as  the  Forum),  This  was  an  irregular 
quadrangle  below  the  Capitoline  Hill,  adorned  and  surrounded  with  temples, 
BasUic(€y  and  statues,  and  containing  the  Rostra  (or  platform  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people)  and  the  so-called  "Temple  of  Janus." 
(2)  The  Campus  Martius  (or  ''''Plain  of  Mar s^^'^  whence  the  Champ  de 
Marsy  in  Paris),  an  open  space  outside  the  city  walls,  in  the  bend  of  the 
river  Tiber.  It  was  the  place  of  gymnastic  exercise  and  military  training 
for  the  Roman  youth,  a  review-ground  for  troops,  and  place  of  assembly  for 
elections  of  officials  and  the  Census  of  the  citizens.  It  contained  the  famous 
Pantheon  (still  used  as  a  Christian  church),  a  vast  circular  building,  with 
a  dome,  and  splendid  portico  of  Corinthian  pillars.  It  was  a  temple  of 
Mars  and  Venus  (thougti  the  name  implies  dedication  to  **all  the  gods^^), 
and  was  consecrated  to  Christianity  about  a.d.  609.  (3)  The  Capitolium 
(cap-i-to'li-um),  or  Temple  of  Jupiter^  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  to  which  it 
gave  its  name.     This  was  the  finest  religious  edifice  in  Rome,  as  rebuilt  by 

the  Emperor  Domitian  (a.d. 
81-96),  after  being  burned  down 
for  the  third  time  in  Rome's 
history.  There  were  three  sepa- 
rate shrines  in  the  temple — 
those  oi  Jupiter  (in  the  centre), 
Jitno  and  Minerva  (one  on  each 
side).  (4)  The  Circus  Maximus 
(or  simply,  the  Circus\  a  build- 
ing with  seats  for  385,000  spec- 
tators. (5)  The  Colosseum  (col- 
os-se'um)  (the  name  being  said 
to  come  from  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  Emperor  Nero  which 
stood  by),  or  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, which  would  seat  nearly 
90,000  spectators,  and  covered 
about  six  acres  of  ground.  Its 
extensive  remains,  still  existing, 
were  long  a  quarry  for  the  erec- 
tion of  modem  edifices.  Cruel 
fights  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts  were  the  chief  delights 
provided  for  Roman  taste  at  this 
structure.  {6)  T\\^  Tkemug  Dio- 
cletiani,  which  contained  baths 
that  could  be  used  by  3000  men 
at  once.    (7)  The  Arch  of  Titus, 
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built  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  and  still  existing  in  the  state 
shown  by  the  annexed  cut  (8)  The  Cloa^ca  Maxima,  a  huge  stone  sewer, 
formed  by  a  triple  arch,  dating  from  the  regal  times  of  Rome,  and  still 
existing  perfect  in  its  original  form.  (9)  The  Column  of  Trajan  in  the 
Forum,  still  standing,  117  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  a  spiral  band  of 
sculpture,  representing  the  Emperor  Trajan's  wars. 
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7.  The  period  of  Augustus  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history 
The  AxiffuBtan  ^^  Roman  literature,  whether  as  regards  poetry  or 
age  in  Roman  prose.  Hcnce,  from  being  originaUy  applied  to  this 
literature.  period,  ^^Augustan  age''  has  come  to  be  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  a  period  of  literary  fruitfulness  and  vigour 
in  the  history  of  any  civilized  country.  Similarly  the  phrase 
"<j  Macenas''  is  used  to  describe  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
patron  of  literary  men,  from  the  minister  and  friend  of  Augustus, 
Cains  CiUnius  Mcuenas  (me-ce'nas),  immortalized  by  the  poets 
Horace  and  Virgil,  to  whom  he  was  a  generous  friend  and 
benefactor.  At  his  house  the  wits  of  Rome  assembled,  and 
the  relations  thus  existing  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures 
in  the  history  of  Roman  civilization.  Augustus  himself  was  a 
man  of  like  tastes  and  of  similar  demeanour  towards  literary 
men,  and  his  age  has  been  made  illustrious  by  the  number  and 
eminence  of  the  writers  who  appeared  in  it 

8.  VirgU  (the  English  name  of  Pul/lius  VergiVius  Ma'ro)  was  bom  at 

Andes^  a  village  near  Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  lived 
— vTiSl*^***    from  B.C.  70  to  19.     His  works  are  known  to  every  school- 
'  boy,  and  need  small  description  here.     The  Georgics  is  one 

of  the  most  elegant,  finished,  and  masterly  poems  in  existence :  the  j€,nad 
is  an  epic  of  high  merit,  having  a  peculiar  grace  and  power.  The  works  of 
Viigil  soon  became  *' classics"  with  his  countrymen,  and  have  been  studied 
in  schools  ever  since. 

9.  Horace  (in  Latin,  Quinius  Hordtius  Fiaccus)  \s  equally  well  known 
„  with  Virgil  to  educated  Englishmen.  He  was  bom  at 
norace.  Veni^sia^  in  Apu'lia,  and  lived  from  B.C.  65  to  &     The  lyric 

poems  {Odes)  of  this  charming  poet  and  excellent  man  are  unequalled  for 
artistic  finish  and  happiness  of  expression ;  his  Satires  and  Epistles  are  full 
of  sound  sense  and  practical  worldly  wisdom. 

10.  Tibullus  (ti-bunus)  (lived  from  about  B.c.  55  to  20)  has  left  some 
TibulluB  books  of  elegiac  poems  distinguished  by  pure  taste  and 
and  Pro-  gracefiil  language.  Prope/tiiis  (bom  in  Umbria  about  B.a 
pertiuB.  JO — time  of  death  unknown)  has  also  left  elegiac  poems  df 

considerable  beauty  and  power,  ranked  by  the  ancient  critics  with  those  of 
Tibullus. 

11.  Ovid  is  another  poet  equally  well  known  in  our  schools  with  Horace 
.      .       and  Virgil,  his  Latin  name  being  Publius  Ovidius  (o-vid'i-us) 

Phledrus.  Naso»  He  was  bom  at  Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Pclig;'ni 
(a  tribe  in  Central  Italy),  and  lived  from  B.c  43  to  a.d.  18. 
His  poems  are  marked  by  richness  of  fancy  and  by  variety  and  beauty  of 
phrase.  His  Metamorphoses  are  legends  or  fables  on  heaven -wrought 
** transformations^^  of  men  and  women,  in  the  mythical  age,  into  other  crea- 
tures :  the  Fasti  is  a  sort  of  calendar  in  verse,  introducing  the  Roman 
festivals  and  the  mythological  origin  of  the  same.  His  amatory  poems 
{Amores,  or  "  loves, ^'  ArsAmatoria,  or  "Art  of  Love,"  and  Remedia  Amoris, 
or'*  Remedies /or  Love'')  are  clever  and  licentious:   the  Epistola  IferouUim 
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{** Letters  of  the  Heroines''^  are  letters  in  verse,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  to  absent  lovers  or  husbands  by  women  famous  in  olden  l^end. 
The  Triitia  (or  "Wailings,"  literally  ''Sorrows'')  2xA  Pontic  Epistles  zxe. 
addressed  to  his  friends  in  Rome  (and  to  Augustus  himself),  and  lament 
the  miseries  of  his  exile  (during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life)  at  Tomi^ 
a  town  on  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  to  which  place  he  was  banished,  for 
an  unknown  cause,  by  the  emperor.  If  Ovid  had  been  as  careful  in  re- 
vising his  work,  and  as  pure  and  correct  in  taste  as  he  is  flowing,  facile, 
and  charming  in  expression,  he  would  have  ranked  as  a  really  great  poet. 
Phadrus  is  believed  to  have  been  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  has  left,  in 
iambic  verse,  Latin  adaptations  of  the  Greek  yEsofs  Fables^  expressed  with 
clearness  and  conciseness. 

12.  The  historian  Livy  (in  Latin,  Titus  Liv'ius^  well  known  also  to  our 
schools,  was  bom  at  Patcivium  (now  Padua)^  and  lived  from  The  Roman 
B.C.  59  to  A.D.  17.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  historian 
foundation  of  the  city  to  B.c.  9,  in  142  books,  of  which  35  Livy. 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  "lost  books  of  Livy"  b  an  expression 
which  testifies  to  the  regret  of  the  modems  for  perished  treasures  leaving 
one  of  the  greatest  gaps  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  The  existing  books 
are  i.-x.,  giving  the  history  from  Rome's  foundation  to  B.C.  294;  xxi.-xxx., 
giving  the  history  from  B.C.  219  to  201,  and  including,  happily,  the  Second 
Punic  War;  xxxi.-xlv.,  containing  the  history  from  B.C.  201  to  167,  and 
including  Roman  wars  in  Cisalpme  Gaul,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor.  As  a  critical  historian,  in  the  modem  sense  of  one  who  tests 
authorities  and  aims  at  the  transmission  of  indubitable  fact,  so  far  as  he  can 
ascertain  it,  Livy  is  nowhere :  as  a  writer  of  historical  narrative  he  stands 
amongst  the  foremost  masters  of  style  in  the  world — ^becoming,  as  occasion 
requires,  simple,  rich,  picturesque,  and  vivid,  and  remaining  always  calm, 
clear,  and  strong. 

r    13.  We  notice  here  a  few  of  the  other  writers  under  the  empire,  all  of 
whom  may  be  considered  "classical,"  some  of  them  being    velleius 
among  the  greatest  authors  produced  by  ancient   Rome.     Paterculus. 
Velleius  Pater'cuius  (lived  about  B.C.  20  to  A.D.  30)  wrote    Seneca, 
(in  a  clear,  concise,  and  vigorous  style,  much  like  that  of  Sallust)  a  com- 
pendium of  universal  history,  chiefly  as  connected  with  Rome.    Sen'eca,  the 
philosopher  (Lucius  Annaus  Seneca)^  was  bom  about  B.C.  5  at  Cor'duba 
{Cordova),  in  Spain,  and  lived  till  A.D.  65.     He  was  first  tutor,  and  after- 
wards one  of  the  chief  ministers,  of  the  emperor  Nero,  but  being  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  tyrant  he  was  sentenced  to  death,   and  was 
forced  to  commit  suicide.     The  writings  of  Seneca  (a  Stoic  philosopher) 
are  chiefly  moral  treatises  containing  much  good,  sound  thought,  clearlv 
and  vigorously  expressed.     He  has  abo  left  ten  tragedies,  mostly  on  Greek 
mythological  subjects ;  these  have  no  dramatic  propriety,  but  are  not  bsul 
for  reading  or  declamation. 

14,  Piiny  the  Elder  {Caius  Plinius  Secundus)  lived  from  A.D.  23  to  79, 
and  has  left  a  voluminous  work  called  Historia  NcUuralis 
{''Natural  History''),  which,  besides  treating  of  natural  his-     ™dX. 
tory  proper,  deals  also  with  geography,  astronomy,  human 
inventions  and  institutions,  the  fine  arts,  &c.,  furnishing  a  wonderful  but 
ill-digested  and  uncritical  proof  of  his  industry  and  learning.     This  enthu- 
siastic scholar  died  by  suffocation  from  poisonous  pases  emitted  in  the  first 
recorded  emption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (a.d.  79,  as  above),  having  too  closely 
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approached  the  scene  of  action  in  his  eagerness  for  observation.     He  was  at 
the  time  in  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  stationed  at  Afis/num. 

15.  This  eruption  was  the  one  which  buried  the  city  of  Hercula' neum 

Hercula-        (from  70  to  loo  feet  deep)  under  showers  of  ashes,  sand, 

neum  and      and  rock.    It  has  been  partially  excavated,  having  been  acd- 

Pompeii.        dentally  discovered  in  A.  D.  1 720  by  the  sinking  of  a  well.    At 

the  same  time  the  city  of  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed  by  ashes,  over  which 

a  soil  was  gradually  formed,  and  the  excavations  made  since  A.D.  1 721  have 

uncovered  about  half  the  place,  and  revealed  most  valuable  and  interesting 


Shop  in  Pompeii  restored. 

facts  as  to  ancient  Roman  life.  Theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  houses 
have  been  unearthed,  and  the  place  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  to  visitors 
at  Naples. 

16.  Per^siuSy  bom  in  Etruria,  lived  from  a.  d.  34  to  62,  and  has  left  six 
Peraiua  Lu-  short  Satires  in  verse,  remarkable  for  their  difficulty,  and  con- 
can,  and  taining  some  fine  passages.  Lucan  (in  Latin  Marcus  An- 
Martial,  no! us  Luca'nus)  was  bom  at  Cor'duba  {Cordova)^  in  Spain, 
P******  and  lived  from  a.d.  39  to  65.  He  wrote  the  famous  extant 
heroic  poem  called  Pharsalia,  giving  an  account  of  the  struggle  between 
Julius  Casar  and  Pompey.  This  is  an  unequal  work,  having  fanely  imagi- 
native and  vigorous  passages,  with  much  that  is  overwrought  and  inartistic. 
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Martial  {Marcus  Valerius  Martidlis)  was  born  in  Spain^  and  lived  from 
A.D.  43  to  about  105.  He  is  the  well- known  writer  of  epigrams  (short, 
witty  poems),  of  which  we  have  fourteen  books,  and  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  that  style  for  wit  and  happiness  of  expression. 

17.  Pliny  the  Younger  (Caius  Ptinius  Cacilius  Secundus^  nephew  of  the 
elder  Pliny)  was  bom  in  Cisalpine  Gaul^  and  lived  from  a.d.       piiny  the 
61  till  after  105.   He  has  left  ten  books  of  interesting  and  valu-      Younger, 
able  letters,  including  two  of  great  celebrity  (one  addressed      QuinuUan. 
by  Pliny  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  the  other,  Trajan's  reply),  concerning  the 
conduct  of  the  early  Christians  and  their  treatment  by  the  Roman  civil 
magistrates.     Quintilian  (Marcus  Fabius  Qttintilia' nus)  was  bom  in  Spain, 
and  lived  from  a.d.  40  to  about  120,  leaving  a  famous  work  on  rhetoric, 
which  contains  the  opinions  of  a  most  accomplished  instmctor  on  the  proper 
training  for  the  art  of  oratory  in  its  highest  development.     The  matter  and 
style  of  this  great  treatise  are  alike  admirable. 

18.  We  give  next  two  of  the  greatest  writers,  not  only  in  Roman,  but  in 
any  literature.    The  first  of  these  is  the  renowned  satirist yww-  . 
nal  (Decimus Junius  Jiwenalis),  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  80- 100,     ^i^tSfa.*" 
and  has  left  sixteen  satires  in  verse  (if  the  last  fragmentary  one 

be  really  his),  aimed  mainly  at  the  grosser  vices  of  his  day.  The  Stjcth  Satire 
(against  the  Roman  ladies,  then  shockingly  depraved)  and  the  Tenth  (on 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes)  are  the  most  vigorous  of  this  powerful  writer's 
denunciations.  The  second  is  the  historian  Tacitus  [Caius  Cornelius  Tacitus\ 
who  lived  from  about  A.D.  55  to  120.  The  place  honoured  by  his  birth  is 
unknown.  He  was  distinguished  in  his  own  day  as  an  orator,  and  will  be 
ever  famous  as  a  historian  of  peculiar  powers  of  perception  and  expression. 
His  insinuation  of  motives  for  the  human  actions  which  he  records  is  impres- 
sive and  masterly ;  his  method  of  using  the  Latin  tongue  gives  it  a  wonderful 
power  for  compression  of  much  meaning  into  few  words.  His  extant  works 
are :  {a)  a  life  of  Agricola,  his  father-in-law,  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
one  of  the  finest  biographies  ever  written;  {b)  four  books  of  Histories 
(part  of  a  larger  work),  giving  an  account  of  the  important  events  which 
occurred  in  a.d.  69,  70;  (r)  some  books  of  his  greatest  work,  the  Annals^ 
which  contained  the  history  of  the  empire  from  a.d.  14  to  68 ;  and  (d)  a 
treatise  on  the  Germanic  nations. 

19.  Suetonius  (swe-to'ni-us),  the  historian,  lived  from  about  A.D.  70  to 
140,  and  has  left  (besides  some  minor  works  of  a  biographical 

nature)  a  valuable  book  called  ''Lrues  of  the  Tivelve  Casars,'*     B»«to°»""- 
including  Julius  Cassar  and  Domitian :  it  is  the  matter,  not  the  style,  which 
makes  the  work  precious. 

20.  Under  the  rule  of  Augustus  the  greatest  event  of  the 
world's  spiritual  history  occurred  in  Bethlehem  of  The  christian 
Judasa — ^the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.    This  really  took  «™' 

place  in  the  year  4  b.c.,  but  the  erroneous  calculation  has,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  been  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  chro- 
nology passes  from  b.c.  {^^before  Christ^')  to  a.d.  {anno  Domini^ 
"in  die  year  of  the  Lord"),  when  Augustus  had  held  sway, 
according  to  the  wrong  reckoning,  for  twenty-seven  years. 

21.  The  great  secular  fact  of  Rome's  history  under  Augustus 
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Caesar  was  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  general  Vdrus  and 
Roman  de-  his  legions  by  the  celebrated  Armin'ius  in  Germany. 
G^JiMn^^iu  Arminius  is  the  Latin  form  of  the  Teutonic  Her- 
importance,  mati^  the  great  national  hero  in  whose  honour  a 
colossal  statue  has  been  lately  erected  in  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many, near  the  scene  of  his  patriotic  and  momentous  achieve- 
ment— one  which  decisively  affected  the  whole  future  of  the 
world's  history.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  C/ierusci  (ke-rus  ci),  a 
powerful  tribe  dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visur'gis 
( Weser\  and  closely  akin  in  race  to  the  Angles  and  Saxons  who 
conquered  the  island  which  we  inhabit,  and  gave  to  Englishmen 
their  being,  their  language,  their  free  spirit,  and  the  germ  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  which  we  now  enjoy.  If  Arminius  had 
not  done  what  he  did  against  Rome,  Germany  might  have 
been  thoroughly  subdued:  the  Latin  language  might  have  ex- 
tinguished the  Teutonic  as  it  had  the  Gallic  and  the  Spanish; 
the  Teutonic  tribes  might  have  been  overwhelmed;  the  Teutonic 
influence  in  moulding  modem  Europe,  in  creating  the  English 
race,  might  never  have  been  exerted,  and  it  is  clear  that  Europe 
and  the  world  would  have  had  a  widely  different  development 
from  that  which  they  have  actually  undergone. 

22.  To  Arminius  belongs  the  glory  of  successfully  defying 
Varus  and  the  power  to  which  Hannibal  in  Africa,  Mithri- 
Arminius.  da'tes  in  Asio,  and  Vercinge* torix  in  Gaul,  had  finally 
and  disastrously  succumbed.  Under  the  rule  of  Augustus  the 
Roman  arms  had  been  extending  the  dominion  of  the  all-con- 
quering empire.  The  north  of  Spain  had  been  subdued;  the 
Roman  frontier  had  been  pushed  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube, 
and  much  of  southern  Germany  had  been  annexed.  The 
Roman  eagles  had  been  carried  even  to  the  Elbe,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  Germanic  tribes,  who  had,  under  the  Republic,  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  Rome,  were  now,  under  the  empire, 
to  be  deprived  of  freedom,  fame,  and  future.  The  contest, 
however,  was  really  one  between  Rome  in  her  decline  and  Ger- 
many in  her  rude  and  ancient  best,  when  to  courage  she  added 
truthfulness,  to  truthfulness  a  manly  independence  and  a  love  of 
freedom,  and  to  these  a  purity  of  life,  a  practice  of  domestic 
virtues,  which  had  become  rare  indeed  in  Rome  degenerate  and 
decayed.  Arminius,  as  chief  of  the  Cherus'ci,  headed  a  con- 
federacy of  German  tribes  who  were  determined,  if  they  could, 
to  expel  from  northern  Germany  the  invaders  and  partial  con- 
querors of  the  fatherland.     The  Roman  governor,  Quintil'ius 
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Va'rus,  and  his  officers  and  troops,  had  provoked  the  German 
outbreak  by  their  licentious  behaviour  towards  German  women, 
and  the  vengeance  wreaked  on  the  offenders  was  complete  in 
itself,  and  effectual  for  the  preservation  of  German  freedom 
against  the  future  efforts  of  Roman  armies.  The  German  hero, 
when  his  plans  were  formed,  tempted  Varus  and  his  three  legions 
by  a  revolt  of  the  tribes  near  the  Weser  and  the  Ems  to  march 
into  the  difficult  country  now  called  the  Teutoburger  JVald,  a 
woody  and  hilly  region  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe  and  the 
Ems.  When  the  Roman  force  was  thoroughly  entangled  amidst 
the  forests,  glens,  and  hills,  and  had  been  further  impenlled  by  the 
rashness  of  Varus  (who  was  as  incompetent  in  military  command 
as  he  was  insolent  and  oppressive  in  his  rule)  as  to  his  order  of 
march — then,  and  not  till  then,  Arminius  and  his  Germans  fell 
on  the  hated  foe.  Front,  flanks,  and  rear  were  assailed  at  once 
with  fierce  shouts,  thick-hurled  darts,  and  broadswords  keen  of 
edge.  The  Roman  column  was  pierced  and  disarranged;  the 
Roman  cavalry  fled,  but  was  pursued  and  utterly  destroyed. 
Varus  slew  himself  in  despair.  The  infantry  of  Rome,  still 
steady,  stubborn,  disciplined,  and  brave,  was  overpowered  and 
slain  almost  to  the  last  man  All  efforts  of  Rome  thereafter 
never  gave  her  a  secure  and  permanent  foothold  on  German 
soil.  This  great  deliverance  of  Germany,  so  momentous  in  Euro- 
pean history,  was  wrought  in  a.d.  9.  Augustus,  cool  and  impas- 
sive as  he  was,  was  often  heard  to  wail  aloud  for  his  lost  legions, 
and  Roman  dominion  in  this  quarter  was  henceforth  virtually 
bounded  by  the  Rhine  until  the  time  came  when  Germans  were, 
with  their  conquering  swords,  to  aid  in  carving  the  provinces 
of  imperial  Rome  into  the  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe.* 

23.  Augustus  died  in  a.d.  14,  leaving  behind  him,  as  the 
result  of  his  efforts  dealing  with  the  materials  be-  character  of 
queathed  to  him  by  Julius  Caesar,  an  empire  thor-  ^onM  im- 
oughly  organized  on  a  system  of  centralization,  ^  ""*• 
having  a  vast  standing  army,  a  host  of  officials,  a  uniform  taxa- 
tion: an  empire  in  which  the  old  Roman  liberty  had  withered 
away  and  been  replaced  by  servility  and  stoicism.  "  The  im- 
perial system  was,  in  fact,  a  concentration  of  military  force  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  against  foreign  foes,  and  the  benefit 
conferred  by  it  was  that  for  two  centuries  the  world  was  in  the 
main  at  peace.     If  republican  liberty  was  extinguished,  material 

1  Acknowledgment  is  due  here  to  Sir  E.  Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of 
the  Worlds  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work. 
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happiness  was  increased.  The  grand  fact  of  the  time  is  diat 
freedom  was  dead,  and  for  several  centuries  Europe  became 
like  a  scene  of  Asiatic  despotism.  That  effeminacy  came  upon 
men  which  always  infects  them  when  they  live  for  a  long  time 
under  the  rule  of  an  all-powerful  soldiery.^ 

Such  was  the  material  upon  which  Christianity  was  in  due 
time  to  work  with  its  transforming  and  transcendent  influence 
and  power. 

II.  THB  BMPIRB  AFTER  AUGUSTUS.    FIRST   PERIOD, 
A.D.  14  to  iga. 

1.  During  the  period  now  to  be  dealt  with,  the  Roman  em- 
Settied  state  pi^e,  in  spite  of  some  rebellions  of  conquered  nation- 
of  the  empire,  alitics,  and  contests  between  rival  claimants  of  the 
imperial  power,  was  mainly  in  a  condition  of  peace  and  material 
prosperity.  The  frontier  of  the  Roman  dominion  was  not  only 
maintained  against  the  attacks  of  barbarians,  but  was  at  some 
points  greatly,  if  transiently,  extended.  In  the  west^  in  Gavl 
and  Spairiy  the  Roman  civilization  was  thoroughly  established. 
In  the  centre  and  east  of  the  Mediterranean  shores  in  Europe 
the  Greek  language  and  culture  were  supreme,  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  the  religion  of  the  cultivated  classes  at  Rome.  In 
the  Astatic  part  of  the  empire  the  Oriental  ways  of  thought  were 
preserved,  and  the  East  in  the  end  gave  a  religion  to  its  con- 
querors and  masters.  The  political  distinction  of  the  Roman 
citizenship  was  still  existent,  and  the  empire  might  fairly  be  called 
"  Roman"  in  the  old  sense,  though  the  provincials  were  more 
and  more  freely  admitted  to  the  possession  of  the  coveted 
honour  of  being  "mw  RomaniP  The  senate  was  still  invested 
with  an  outward  dignity,  being  composed,  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  period,  of  distinguished  men  chosen  by  the  emperor  from 
the  whole  empire,  and  resident  in  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  actual,  if  formal,  deliberations.  The  best  of  the 
emperors  during  this  period,  however  absolute  their  actual 
power  might  be,  assumed  only  the  character  of  life-presidents  of 
the  body  whose  co-operation  in  government  they  sought  and 
encouraged. 

2.  The  "  Claudian  Emperors^'  derive  their  name  from  Tiberius^ 
The  Claudian  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Augustus,  belonging 
Empcrora.       to  the  noblc  family  of  the  Claudii^  and  owing  his 

*  Professor  Seeley,  "Roman  Imperialism,"  in  MacmiUan's  1/^tf am. 
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power  to  being  recognized  by  the  senate  as  the  appropriate 
possessor  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The  name  of  "  Casar^^  be- 
came soon  a  species  of  title  attached  as  a  surname  to  all  the 
holders  of  imperial  power,  being  in  the  four  earlier  instances 
acquired  under  the  law  of  adoption.  The  Claudian  emperors 
were  four  in  number — Tiberius  (ruled  a.d.  14-37),  Calig'ula 
(37-41),  Claudius  (41-54),  and  Nero  (54-68),  in  whom  the 
family  of  the  great  Julius  Caesar  became  extinct. 

3.  Of  these,  Tiberitishaid.  shown  himself  an  able  general  during 
the  rule  of  Augustus.   As  emperor  he  was  a  gloomy, 
suspicious,  hypocritical,  lustful,  and  in  every  way 

hateful  tyrant,  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  consum- 
mate skill  and  branded  with  ineffaceable  infamy  by  the  historian 
Tacitus.  A  reign  of  terror  existed  for  all  citizens  who  were 
conspicuous  in  ability  or  virtue,  while  a  host  of  informers  used 
an  elastic  law  of  treason  for  their  destruction  at  the  prompting 
of  the  emperor.  His  wicked  minister,  Seja'nus^  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  was  put  to  death  in  31.  Tiberius  lived 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  at  the  island  of  Ca'prece  {Caprt)^  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  and  was  then  murdered  by  smothering 
almost  as  he  drew  the  last  breath  of  old  age  and  disease. 

4.  Caligula  was  a  madman  of  a  wicked  and  malignant  type, 
and  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  officers.  Clau-  caiiguu  and 
dius  was  a  weak  ruler,  much  resembling  our  James  Claudius. 

I.  in  character.  His  wife,  Messalina^  is  proverbial  for  wicked- 
ness.    In  his  reign  the  conquest  of  Britain  was  begun  (a.d.  43). 

5.  Nero  was  a  monster  of  vice  and  tyranny.  In  his  reign  the 
British  insurrection  under  Boadice'a  took  place.  He 

was  at  last  deposed  by  the  senate,  and  died  by  his 
own  hand.  Among  the  crimes  of  Nero  were  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  Agrippina  (ag-rip-pi'na),  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Rome  on  the  false  charge  of  causing  the  great  fire 
there  in  a.d.  65.  We  must  note  here  that  Claudius  had  been 
really  made  emperor  by  the  choice  of  the  soldiers,  which  the 
senate  confirmed,  and  this  evil  precedent  was  often  followed 
afterwards.  The  rule  of  the  empire  was  sometimes  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  famous  ^^pratorian  guard^^  the  headquarters  in 
Rome  of  the  military  force,  and  the  armies  also  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire  chose  their  own  generals  as  emperors  in  the 
two  years  of  confusion  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Nero  in 
A.D.  68. 

6.  The  disorders  of  these  calamitous  years  arose  from  a 
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cause  to  which  the  military  system  and  vast  extension  of  the 
Diaorden  of  empire  rendered  it  peculiarly  liable — the  rebellion 
A.D.  66-70.  Qf  great  oflScers  and  viceroys  entrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  frontier.  The  Legati  {lieuUnani-govemors^  with 
full  military  and  civil  control)  of  the  Rhine^  of  the  Danube^  and 
of  Syria^  held  the  power  of  independent  sovereigns,  and  under 
weak  emperors  or  in  case  of  disputed  succession  to  the  supreme 
sway,  were  tempted  to  revolt 

7.  Thus  in  a.d.  68,   Gaiba^  Governor  of  Spain,  revolted 

against  Nero,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  after 
Nero's  death,  was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  Gaiba 
had  been  an  able  and  successful  governor  in  Gaul  and  in 
Africa,  but  his  day  was  now  done  (at  seventy-one  years  of  age), 
and,  becoming  unpopular  with  his  troops  through  his  severity 
and  avarice,  and  with  the  people  from  the  doings  of  unworthy 
favourites,  he  was  murdered  (January,  69)  in  a  military  rebeMion 
under  Otho^  who  had  been  a  vicious  adherent  of  Nero's. 

8.  Otho  thus  became  emperor  for  three  months.  At  this  very 
othoand  time  VitelliuSy  noted  for  nothing  but  his  gluttony, 
viteiuua.      being  governor  in  part  of  Germany,  was  proclaimed 

emperor  by  his  soldiers  at  Colonia  Agrippinensis  {Cologru),  His 
generals,  VcUens  and  Caci'na^  marched  into  Italy  and  defeated 
Otho  at  Bedriacum  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  (between  Cremo'na  and 
Vero'na).  Otho  killed  himself,  and  Vitellius  reached  Rome 
and  was  accepted  as  emperor  in  July,  69.  Meanwhile,  early  in 
the  same  month,  Vespasia'nuSy  commander  of  the  Roman  army 
in  Judsea,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria,  and  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  East,  his  cause  being  also  supported  by 
the  army  of  the  Danube.  The  troops  of  Vitellius  were  defeated 
in  the  north  of  Italy:  the  legions  from  lUy'ricum  seized  Rome 
for  Vespasian :  the  Capitol  was  burnt  in  the  civil  war  that  raged 
in  the  city:  the  palace  of  Vitellius  was  stormed,  and  the  em- 
peror dragged  out,  slain,  and  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  Amidst 
these  horrors,  Vespasian^  to  the  joy  of  all  good  citizens,  became 
emperor  of  Rome,  arriving  at  the  city  in  a.d.  70. 

9.  The  Flavian  emperors^  deriving  their  name  from  Flopius 
The  Flavian  Vesposianus^  were  three  in  number —  Vespasian  (a.r 
Emperora.       70-79),  TUtus  (79-81),  and  Domition  (81-96). 

10.  Vespasian  was  a  man  of  high  character,  whose  rule  was 
veapaaian    ^^  unmixed  blessing  to  the  empire.     Bom  in  a  low 

*   class,  of  the  fine  old  Sabine  stock,  he  had  the  abili- 
ties and  virtues  of  a  Roman  of  the  antique  type — skill  and 
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bravery  in  war,  strictness  of  rule,  simplicity  and  frugality  of  life, 
moderation  and  dignity  of  character.  The  chief  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Jewish  revolt  (begun 
in  66)  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  his  son 
Titus  (a.d.  70).  The  dreadful  incidents  of  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem are  well  known.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  (a.d.  79), 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  towns  of  Herculal neum^  Pompeii^ 
and  Sta'bia^  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

11.  This  occurred  two  months  after  the  death  of  Vespasian 
(June,  79),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son 

Titus.     His  brief  reign  (two  years)  was  marked  by 

his  care  for  the  public  good,  and  by  the  completion  of  the  great 

amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum, 

12.  Domitian,  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  became  a  cruel 
tyrant,  under  whom  the  informers  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  were  again  rampant  with  their  false  charges  ^"*  *"* 
of  treason.  The  conquest  of  Britain  was  completed  in  this 
reign  by  the  great  and  good  Agricola,  and  a  new  enemy  for 
Rome  appeared  in  the  Dacians^  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  territory  now  comprising  Transylvania^  Rou- 
manian and  part  of  Hungary,  This  warlike  people  had  long 
troubled  the  Danubian  frontier  by  their  inroads,  and  in  the 
years  a.d.  86-90,  under  their  king  Dccebalus^  they  had  such 
success  against  the  Roman  armies  that  Domitian  disgraced  the 
empire  by  consenting  to  pay  tribute  to  Dacia  for  freedom  from 
harassing  attacks.  Domitian  was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy  of 
court-officials  in  96. 

13.  In  the  reigns  of  the  five  ^^ good  emperorsy^  we  come  to 
the  happiest  time  of  Rome's  imperial  sway.  They  The  "  Good 
succeeded  each  other  in  adoption  as  sons  by  their  Emperors." 
predecessors. 

14.  Nerva  (96-98),  a  cautious,  feeble,  humane,  and  virtuous 
man,  reigned  but  fifteen  months,  wisely  choosing  an 

able  and  vigorous  successor.  ^^  ' 

15.  Trajan  (a.d.  98-117),  reckoned  the  greatest  of  Roman 
emperors,  was  bom  in  Spain  in  a.d.  52,  being  the  Tra-.„ 
first  foreigner  that  attained  the  imperial  position.  "^*"* 
In  physical  strength  and  demeanour,  moral  excellence,  and  in- 
tellectual capacity,  Trajan  was  thoroughly  fit  to  rule.  His 
successes  in  war  extended  the  Roman  dominion  beyond  all 
former  limits.     Between  a.d.  100  and  106  Dacia  was  subdued 

(80)  Q 
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and  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Column  of  Trajan  at  Rome 
being  erected  to  commemorate  the 
emperor's  victories  in  that  quarter. 
Arabia  Petraa  was  conquered, 
Armenia  and  Parthia  were  hum- 
bled, and  the  Persian  Gulf,  for  the 
first  and  last  time  in  Rome's  his- 
tory, was  navigated  by  a  Roman 
commander. 

1 6.    Hadrian    (a.d.    117-138) 
H  dri  ^^  ^^  active   ruler, 

who  visited  the  various 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order 
to  inspect  their  management  and 
remedy  disorders.  In  Britain  he 
erected  the  famous  wall  from  the 
Solway  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  He  was  an  excellent 
Greek  scholar,  residing  for  three 
years  at  Athens,  and  greatly  favour- 
ing its  people.  He  subdued  the 
desperate  revolt  of  the  Jews  (a.d. 
131-136)  under  Barcochaby  after 
which  the  great  dispersion  of  the 
nation  took  place,  and  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  was  rebuilt  as  a  Roman 
military  colony  under  the  name 
of  iElia  Capitoli'na.  Hadrian  did 
much  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  the  science  of 
jurisprudence,  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  so  great  and  so  bene- 
ficial to  future  ages.  A  fixed 
code  of  laws,  called  the  Edictum 
Perpetuum  ("  Permanent  Decree  "), 
founded  on  the  decisions  and 
rules  of  the  judges,  was  drawn  up 
by  the  eminent  jurist  SaVvius 
Julia' nusy  and  promulgated  by 
the  emperor  for  public  use.  In 
his  foreign  policy  Hadrian  aimed  at  peace,  and  not  at  the  ex- 
tension of  the  empire,  giving  up  Trajan's  conquests  in  Armenia 
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and  Assyria,  but  retaining  Dacia.  He  was  a  great  builder, 
constructing  aqueducts,  harbours,  and  many  other  works  of 
use  and  of  ornament  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  greatly  extending  the  city  of  Athens.  At  Tibur  {Tivoli), 
near  Rome,  he  erected  a  splendid  mansion,  from  which  many 
treasures  of  art  have  been  obtained  in  modern  times;  and  the 
great  mausoleum  at  Rome,  part  of  which  remains  to  this  day 
as  the  Castle  of  St,  Angelo,  the  fortress  of  modern  Rome,  was 
built  by  him.  His  travels  extended  from  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile  to  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  Roman  emperor  who,  visiting  every  province  under  his 
sway,  appreciated  his  real  position  as  master  of  the  world. 

17.  The  last  two  of  the  "good  emperors"  have  given  a  name 
to  the  period  called  "/^  age  of  the  AntonineSy^  in  Antoninus 
some  respects  the  happiest  time  during  the  whole  p*"»- 
duration  of  the  Roman  Empire.  AntonHnus  Pius  ( a.  d.  138-161) 
was  one  of  the  best  princes,  as  a  ruler  and  as  a  man,  that  ever 
governed  a  state.  His  life  was  perfectly  pure,  and  all  his  powers 
were  devoted  to  promoting  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Order 
and  tranquillity  reigned  in  his  days,  which  furnish  a  page  almost 
(and  very  honourably)  blank  of  incidents  for  that  history  which 
is  full  of  the  crimes,  follies,  and  miseries  of  mankind.  Simple- 
minded,  benevolent,  cheerful,  calm,  and  innocently  gay,  this 
admirable  and  lovable  man  presents  us  with  a  spectacle  of 
paganism  at  its  best  and  highest.  This  was  a  "golden  age,"  in 
bright  contrast  to  the  time  of  iron  tyranny  that  succeeded  to  the 
sway  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  period  of  desolation  and  disorder 
which  the  next  century  brings  in. 

18.  Marcus  Aure'lius  (surnamed  "the  Philosopher,"  and  also 
called  Antoninus^  after  his  adoption  by  the  preced-  Marcus 
ing  emperor)  reigned  from  a.d.  161  to  180.  He  Aureiius. 
was  a  man  of  spotless  virtue,  devoted  to  literature  and  philo- 
sophy, and  was  the  best  product  of  Stoicism,  to  which  he  was 
a  lifelong  adherent.  His  ^^ Meditations^^  written  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  is  an  extant  work,  registering  his  ideas  and  feelings  on 
moral  and  religious  points,  and  giving  us  the  philosophy  of 
heathenism  in  its  noblest  form.  It  was  a  little  before  this  time 
that  the  great  Stoic  teacher  Epictetus  (ep-iQ-te'tus)  had  put  new 
life  into  that  form  of  philosophy  which  he  professed,  as  made 
known  to  us  in  the  writings  of  his  pupil  Arrian,  who  was  to  him 
what  Xenophon  was  to  Socrates.  In  the  reign  of  Aureiius  the 
barbarian  nations  on  the  northern  frontier  of  t^e.^Rc^i^ijj^f^re 
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began  to  be  restless,  and  gave  great  trouble  during  most  of  his 
time.  The  Marcomannic  War  takes  its  name  from  the  powerful 
people  {Marcoman'ni^  i.e.  men  of  tlie  march  or  border")  in  the 
territory  now  known  as  Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  Along  with 
other  German  tribes  they  fought  the  Romans  with  varying 
success,  and  Aurelius  died  in  March,  a.d.  180,  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggle. 

19.  The  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  north-east  began  to  drive  the 
The  oriental  Germans  into  Roman  territory,  where  many  of  them 
plague.  were  allowed  to  settle,  or  were  taken  into  the  Ro- 
man military  service.  The  barbarizing  of  the  Roman  world  had 
thus  begun.  In  the  time  of  Aurelius  the  oriental  plague  ap- 
peared (A.D.  166)  and  scourged  the  Roman  world  from  Persia  to 
Gaul.  A  majority  of  the  people  is  said  to  have  been  carried  off, 
and  this  visitation  was  followed  during  the  next  century  by  many 
others  of  the  same  kind.  The  depopulation  of  the  empire  thus 
caused  had  very  important  effects  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

20.  The  old  beliefs  of  Rome  were  now  in  a  declining  state: 
s  irituai  ^^  ^^  ideas  were  growing  constantly  more  obso- 
cffaracter  of  lete :  the  old  sacrifices  were  attended  with  constantly 
this  age.  jggg  devotion.  The  populace  cared  for  nothing  but 
to  be  fed  by  the  fleets  of  corn-ships  from  Africa  and  Egypt,  and 
to  be  amused  with  the  cruel  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatres. 
The  Greek  author  Lu'cian,  born  in  Syria  early  in  the  second 
century,  wTOte  under  Aure'lius,  and  in  his  amusing  ^^ Dialogues 
oftJie  Gods^'  and  other  works  pours  contempt  on  the  old  theology, 
and  aims  at  spreading  universal  scepticism.  The  attitude  of  the 
noble-minded  Stoic,  Aurelius  himself,  towards  the  ancient  creed 
was  that  of  entire  disbelief  in  the  heathen  gods,  while  in  his  life 
and  writings  he  cherished  and  practised  a  piety  worthy  of  a  far 
different  age.  The  most  cultivated  men  of  the  time  believed  in 
the  ancient  gods  as  little  as  Aurelius  himself  did. 

21.  The  last  "good  emperor,"   Marcus  Aurelius,  was  suc- 

ceeded by  his  son  Cit?w'w^//«i(A.D.  180-192).  This 
man  was  a  cruel  and  depraved  wretch,  a  mere  dis- 
grace to  human  nature.  In  his  time  the  Prcetorian  Guards 
assumed  the  full  ascendency  which  they  so  long  maintained. 
Commodus  was  murdered  in  192,  and  the  history  of  Rome 
passes  into  a  new  phase,  to  be  now  briefly  described. 
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m.—THS  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  z^  TO  9^:    PERIOD  OP 
TRANSITION  AND   MILITARY  DESPOTISM. 

1.  This  was  an  age  of  revolution,  during  which  the  imperial 
system  was  struggling  for  its  life,  and  underwent  a  character  of 
transfonnation  which  had  important  effects  on  its  this  period, 
vitality  for  the  rest  of  its  career.  The  history  of  Europe  pre- 
sents us  with  no  more  disastrous  thne  than  this  third  century  of 
the  empire  of  Rome.  We  have  a  succession  of  tyrannies,  revolu- 
tions, and  calamities,  all  of  the  worst  kind — including  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence  and  the  mischiefs  wrought  by  "a  mutinous, 
omnipotent,  and  half-barbaric  soldiery."^  Into  the  dreary  de- 
tails of  this  time  we  do  not  enter  here,  and  shall  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  more  important  persons  and  events. 

2.  Septimius  Severus  (193-2 ii)  gained  victories  over  the  Par- 
thians  in  the  East,  and,  having  visited  Britain  in  septimius 
208,  fought  against  the  Caledonians,  and  died  at  Scvema. 
Eboracum  (e-bor-a'cum),  (Yorii), 

3.  Caracal' la  (211-217),  son  of  Seve'rus,  was  a  savage  tyrant, 
in  whose  reign  the  old  political  distinction  between 
Romans  and  provincials  wholly  disappeared.  All  *"*^*  ** 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  henceforth 
Roman  citizens,  and  we  find  many  of  the  best  emperors  here- 
after to  be  sprung  from  nations  previously  regarded  as  "  bar- 
barian." 

4.  Alexander  Severus  (222-235)  w^w  a  just,  wise,  and  virtuous 
ruler.    The  only  important  event  during  his  reign  is    Alexander 
the  disappe^ance  of  the  Parthian  kingdom  from    Severua. 
history.    A  revolt  of  the  Persians  established  the  Persian  king- 
dom of  the  dynasty  called  the  Sassan'tdcBy  which  reigned  until 
A.D.  651. 

5.  One  empeTOTyAfaxtmi'nus  (235-238),  was  of  GoMe  parent- 
tage  on  his  father's  side,  and  had  a  German  woman         . 

for  his  mother.  At  various  tinies  there  were  several  ***™  **""' 
so-called  emperors  ruling  at  once  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  sometimes  acknowledged  as  colleagues  by  others,  some- 
times rival  claimants  for  the  supreme  sway.  The  different 
armies,  in  all  these  cases,  were  the  authorities  appointing  the 
ruler. 

6.  In  the  reign  of  De'cius  (a.d.  249-251)  the  Gol/is  appeared 

^Acknowledgment  is  again  due  to  Professor  Seeley's  "Roman  Imperialism," 
as  above. 
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in  force,  and  defeated  and  slew  the  emperor.  This  powerful 
German  people,  destined  to  do  much  hereafter  in 
overthrowing  the  empire  of  Rome,  had  migrated 

from  the  Baltic  coasts  to  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  overrun  a 

large  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia. 

7.  Under  Valerian  (a.d.  253-260)  the  Roman  frontier  was 

broken  into  at  several  points.  The  Franks  (a  con- 
federacy of  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  re- 
placing the  league  of  the  Cherus'ci  of  the  time  of  Arminius), 
invaded  Gaul;  the  Alemanni  (another  German  confederacy  of 
peoples  between  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine)  were  moving  south 
and  west;  the  Goths  attacked  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Persians  invaded  Syria,  and  Valerian's  reign  ended  in  his  de- 
feat and  capture  by  the  Persian  king,  Sa'por.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  Roman  Empire  would  be  broken  up  by  outward  force;  but 
the  end  was  not  yet  to  be. 

8.  A  change  came  with  the  brilliant  deeds  of  the  brave  em- 
Au   li  n      P^ror  Aurelian  (270-275),  a  Pannonian  of  low  birth. 

He  drove  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (another  German 
confederacy  of  tribes)  out  of  Panno'nia  (Modem  Hungary  and 
countries  north-east  of  the  Adriatic) ;  he  drove  the  Aleman'ni  and 
other  German  invaders  out  of  Italy;  he  recovered  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain  from  a  rival  claimant  to  the  empire.  In  order  to 
secure  the  frontier  on  the  Danube,  Aurelian  wisely  surrendered 
Dacia  to  the  Goths.  In  the  East  he  defeated  and  brought  cap- 
tive to  Rome  the  famous  Zeno'bia^  Queen  of  Palmy' ra,  who  was 
aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  eastern  world.  She  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  power  of  her  husband,  Odenathus  (o-de-na'thus), 
who  had  driven  the  Persians  out  of  Syria  after  the  defeat  of 
Valerian,  and  had  been  allowed  by  the  emperor  Gallie'nus 
(a.d.  260-268)  to  set  up  a  "  Kingdom  of  Palmyra,"  It  is  of 
interest  to  mention  that  at  Zenobia's  court  lived  the  famous 
Greek  philosopher  and  grammarian  Longi'nus^  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  extensive  learning,  still  widely  known  by  his  admir- 
able work  ''On  the  Sublimed 

9.  The  emperor  Pro' bus  (276-282),  also  a  native  of  Panno'nia, 

did  much  glorious  work  in  restoring  the  militarj' 
supremacy  of  Rome.  He  put  down  rebellions,  de- 
feated the  barbarians  on  the  Danubian  and  Rhenish  frontiers, 
and  was  at  last  killed  by  mutinous  and  dissolute  troops,  who 
objected  to  the  useful  labour  imposed  upon  them  in  the  public 
works. 
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IV.— THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  a85  to  337. 

1.  The  revolutionary  period  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  system  of  government,  consisting  in  a  division  D,^.ip„  ^f 
of  the  empire,  for  administrative  purposes,  into  four  the  Emoire  by 
parts.  This  important  change  was  made  by  Diode-  ^*<>c^«"*»- 
Han^  a  Dalmatian  of  low  rank,  established  as  emperor  by  the 
troops  in  A.D.  285.  The  adjustment  which  he  made  in  the  re- 
lations between  the  emperor  and  the  viceroys  and  the  army 
saved  the  empire  from  partition.  Power  in  the  purely  military 
state  which  the  Roman  Empire  had  now  become,  was  divided 
amongst yS?«r  rulers.  There  was  a  co-emperor  named  Maxim- 
ian^  and  in  292  a  ruler,  with  the  title  of  "  Ccesar^^  was  appointed 
under  each  of  the  emperors.  The  city  of  Rome  lost  its  im- 
portance, as  the  four  rulers  resided  mainly  on  the  frontiers  for 
purposes  of  defence  against  barbarian  foes.  Under  this  new 
arrangement,  if  one  of  the  emperors  died  he  was  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  subordinate  "  Ccssar^'  so  as  to  deprive  the  army 
of  the  appointment  of  rulers.  The  empire  was  now  ruled  from 
four  centres — Nicome'dia^  in  Bithynia  (Asia  Minor);  Milan^  in 
Italy;  Antioch^  in  Syria;  and  Treves  (or  Trier),  on  the  Moselle, 
in  Gallia  Belgica.  After  Diocletian,  a  firm  and  wise  ruler,  this 
arrangement  did  not  work;  but  it  showed  the  way  for  other  im- 
provements made  by  Constantine. 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  (by  a.d.  300)  we  find  that 
great  changes  had  passed  over  the  Roman  Empire.^  character  of 
In  population  the  empire  had  become  to  a  large  tta  population, 
extent  barbarized;  the  armies  contained  great  numbers  of  Gothsy 
Vandals,  and  Sarmatians  (a  people  in  territory  now  the  west 
and  south  of  Russia).  The  Goths  and  Vandals,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  Germans,  and  Germans  were  the  nationality  that  was 
spread  through  the  empire  more  than  any  other.  We  have 
seen  that  the  former  distinction  as  to  Roman  citizenship  had 
been  lost.  The  distinction  between  the  "  Roman  legions  "  and 
the  ^^ allies'^  was  thus  effaced,  and  the  last  visible  record  of 
Rome's  conquest  was  obliterated. 

3.  The  political  system  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  become 
half  Oriental  and  half  barbaric;  and  the  great  city    change  in 
of  Rome  itself,  whence  men  had  issued  in  olden    political 
time  for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  had  become    "y***™- 

*  Much  is  here  taken  from  Professor  Seeley's  "Roman  Imperialism"  {Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,  1869). 
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a  provincial  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Roman 
Senate,  as  a  political  body,  as  an  organ  of  public  opinion, 
practically  disappears,  and  the  emperor  becomes  virtually  a 
sultan,  ruling  with  thoroughly  despotic  power  in  the  stately 
splendour  of  an  eastern  monarch.  Human  free-will  vanishes 
away,  and  sovereignty  becomes  a  thing  regarded  with  awful 
reverence,  a  species  of  divinity,  to  which  the  subject  yields,  not 
only  without  resistance,  but  without  a  thought  of  opposition  to 
irresistible  decrees.  Eastern  cruelty  and  disregard  of  human 
life  become  manifest,  and  the  emperor's  right  of  naming  his 
successor  had  ruinous  effects  when  that  successor  proved  weak 
and  incompetent  for  the  vast  burden  of  government  laid  upon  his 
shoulders.  From  this  principle  of  quasi-hereditary  sovereignty, 
succeeded  by  the  actually  hereditary  development,  Europe  was 
to  suffer  at  intervals,  until  the  French  Revolution  taught  the 
Continental  world  that  kings  exist  for  nations,  and  not  nations 
for  kings.  In  the  later  Roman  Empire  the  evils  of  this  state  of 
political  superstition  and  degradation,  in  which  the  subjects  had 
no  rights  and  the  sovereign  no  responsibility,  were  often  mitigated 
by  the  accession  of  really  able  and  vigorous  rulers.  An  enor- 
mous army  of  civil  and  military  officials  was  spread  over  the 
empire  for  administrative  purposes,  and  extravagant  expense  led 
to  oppressive  taxation,  which  ruined  the  people,  and  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  whole  system  before  the  encroachments 
and  assaults  of  barbarian  nations.  "  Rome,  the  representative 
of  European  civilization,  the  inventor  of  civilized  jurisprudence, 
and  the  inheritor  of  Greek  philosophy,  descends  to  the  level  of 
an  Asiatic  state." 

4.  The  beneficent  encroachments  of  Christianity,  to  be  noticed 
Influence  of  shortly.  Were  now  to  cause  a  change  in  men's  minds, 
Christianity,  an  Uprising  and  growth  of  new  ideas,  a  vehemence 
of  opinions,  a  conflict  of  beliefs,  and  an  outburst  of  enthusiasms, 
which  revolutionized  the  spiritual  world  at  the  very  time  when 
mankind  was  politically  dead.  The  Church  had  arisen  within 
the  State,  and  within  this  citadel,  generally  undisturbed  by  the 
political  despotism,  civilization  took  refuge,  and  a  large  share  of 
a  new  freedom  for  mankind  was  secured.  An  age  of  faith  had 
come,  and  men  were  busied  about  the  acceptance  of  new  be- 
liefs or  the  revival  of  old  ones,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  awakened  souls. 

5.  Diocletian's  resignation  of  his  power  in  a.d.  305  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  confusion  and  civil  war,  which  ended 
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in  the  establishment  of  Constantine  as  sole  emperor  in  a.d. 
323.  He  was  son  of  one  of  the  co-emperors  and  constantinc 
of  a  Christian  lady  named  Helena.  Constantine  the  Great, 
made  an  important  change  in  the  government  of  the  empire  by 
dividing  the  military  power  from  the  civil  authority.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Legati  or  provincial  viceroys  was  thus  reduced, 
and  the  emperor  alone  had  both  civil  and  military  power  in  his 
hands,  a  fact  which  gave  him  a  great  predominance. 

6.  In  A.D.  324  Christianity  was  established  by  Constantine 
as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  in  330  he  made  By«antium 
Byzan'tium  the  capital  of  the  empire.  This  town,  becomes  Se 
on  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  founded  by  Greek  ^*p****- 
colonists  in  b.c.  658,  had  early  become  a  great  commercial 
centre.  After  being  held  successively  by  the  Athenians,  Lace- 
daemonians, and  Macedonians,  it  came  into  Roman  possession, 
and  the  new  city  now  built  there,  or  the  enlarged  and  recon- 
structed Byzantium,  was  afterwards  called  Constantinop* olis 
("  City  of  Constantine^^  from  Greek  polis^  city),  and  remained  the 
capiti  of  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Rome  till  a,d.  1453. 

7.  In  religion,  Constantine  seems  to  have  been  a  strange 
compound  of  Paganism  and  Christianity.  He  was  character 
an  able  general  and  statesman,  whose  real  character  and  death  of 
has  been  obscured  by  historical  excesses,  both  of  c<>»»*»»tinc. 
panegyric  and  of  detraction,  and  around  whose  name,  in  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  ridiculous  fables  have  gathered. 
Constantine  embraced  the  new  religion  because  he  thought  it 
expedient  for  his  own  interest  so  to  do,  and  not  from  any  mira- 
culous apparition  or  divine  command.  He  died  in  337,  leaving 
the  empire  to  confusion  and  civil  war  under  his  sons. 

8.  We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  best  and  latest  developments 
of  Paganism — that  under  the  Antonines — was  the  Roman 
fatalism  of  a  lofty  but  loveless  Stoicism.  "Among  fpfrituSi^** 
the  loftier  minds  who  stood  out  protesting  against  difference, 
corruption,  and  daring  in  a  corrupted  age  to  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  Right  to  enjoyment,  we  find  a  grand  contempt  for 
pleasure  and  a  sublime  defiance  of  pain,  worthy  of  the  heart 
of  steel  which  beat  beneath  the  Roman's  robe.  This  was 
Stoicism^  the  Grecian  philosophy  which  took  deepest  root,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  soil  of  Roman  thought 
Stoicism  was  submission  to  Destiny — rigid,  loveless  submission. 
Its  language  was  ^Must,^  *  It  must  be^  and  man's  highest  manli- 
ness is  to  submit  to  the  inevitable.     It  is  right  because  it  must 
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be  so.'  Into  this  result  the  Roman  ideas  of  Duty  and  Law  had 
stiffened  at  last."^  In  such  a  creed  there  was  nothing  to  attract 
the  ordinary  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  human  nature,  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  had  begun  to  work  its  way,  was  more 
than  usually  weak  and  helpless.  "  The  world  was  side  at  heart 
The  spiritual  horizon  was  overspread  with  a  gray  monotony  of 
despair.  Men  could  not  even  curse  God  and  die,  for  they  had 
no  gods  to  curse.  The  prevailing  schools  of  philosophy,  the 
Stoics,  Epicure'ans,  and  Academicians,  though  opposed  to  one 
another,  arrived  at  the  same  result — ^an  utter  indifference  to 
actual  life  and  a  future  state,  and  a  profound  resignation  to  the 
gloomy  fate  which  weighed  down  the  universe. 

9.  "In  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  a  still  small  voice  was  heard 
Introduction    °"^  ^^  '^^  ^^^  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail 

of  ,  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest;'  and 
Christianity.  ^^^^  ^  while  the  Same  voice  was  heard  saying,  *God 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  to  the 
end  that  all  who  believe  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life; '  and  again,  a  Roman  citizen  of  Tarsus  cried, 
*  This  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  men  to  be  believed, 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.'  There 
was  rest,  then,  for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden;  there  was  a  God, 
too,  and  life  everlasting,  for  those  who  believed  in  Him  and  in 
His  Son,  who  had  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  and  so 
the  new  doctrine  came  to  Rome.  In  that  sluggish  mass  the 
leaven  was  hid  that  was  to  throw  the  whole  world  into  ferment; 
into  that  dark  soil,  in  which  so  much  that  was  precious  had 
been  interred,  a  grain  of  seed  was  cast  that  was  to  grow  into  a 
stately  tree  overshadowing  the  earth. 

10.  "The  doctrine  spread  at  first,  as  we  may  readily  suppose. 
Spread  of  among  slaves,  whose  weary  lot  was  consoled  with 
Christianity,  the  thought  that  the  Founder  of  their  creed  had  ex- 
pired on  the  bitter  cross  reserved  for  them;  then  gradually  it 
made  its  way  among  other  classes,  but  especially  the  Asian 
Greeks  and  other  foreigners,  with  whom  Rome  was  filled,  until, 
after  much  persecution  and  many  relapses,  it  reached  the 
highest  class  of  all,  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
land."^  Apart  from  supernatural  workings,  Christianity  suc- 
ceeded because  it  was  suited  to  man's  needs,  and  especially  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  time  when  it  appeared.  The  age 
was  in  search  of  a  religion,  because  it  was  an  age  of  servitude, 

*  F.  W.  Roberison.— Sermons,  •  Essays  from  the  Times  newspaper. 
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and  therefore  of  human  weakness,  which  caused  men  to  look 
round  the  universe  for  a  helper  and  a  friend.  The  revolutionary 
period  lately  described  was  a  time  of  great  miseries  and  calami- 
ties— a  time  of  plague,  and  wars,  and  tyranny,  and  tumults — 
evils  which  left  men  no  choice  but  between  religion  and  stoical 
apathy;  and,  wearied  of  the  hardness  of  the  one,  they  flew  to  the 
soft  relief  of  hope  and  the  gracious  promises  afforded  by  the  other. 

1 1.  Amid  the  afflictions  of  this  life,  blessedness  in  a  future 
state  was  placed  before  men's  eyes,  and  faith  laid  consoutions 
hold  upon  the  refuge  as  a  reality  to  come.  Sur-  of 
rounded  by  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  a  mighty  ^'^^■*»*"**y- 
empire,  men  became  reconciled  to  the  losses  and  degradations 
of  the  present,  in  sure  expectation  of  the  rewards,  the  restora- 
tions, and  the  glories  of  the  future.  The  people  of  the  Roman 
world  found  in  their  midst  a  religion  of  a  supernatural  charac- 
ter, with  an  ideal  of  moral  goodness;  this  religion  offered  a 
spiritual  freedom  to  those  who  were  the  victims  of  a  political 
slavery;  and  while  it  effaced  national  distinctions,  and  joined 
Jew  with  Gentile,  and  'Roman  with  barbarian,  it  offered  a 
universal  morality  which  taught  the  subject  to  submit  to  the 
ruler  in  all  things  not  forbidden  by  the  higher  law  of  Christ, 
and  the  ruler  to  wield  his  despotism  as  one  responsible  to  a 
Master  who  reigned  above.  By  ruler  and  by  ruled  Christianity 
was  at  last  universally  accepted  as  a  system  compatible  with  the 
highest  interests  of  both  in  their  political  relations.  When  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  made  the  Christian  Church  the  established 
religious  system  of  the  Roman  Empire,  he  acted  with  the  wise 
policy  of  one  who  confirmed  his  title  to  the  supreme  power  by 
a  charter  in  which  he  gave  full  freedom  of  worship,  and  received 
in  return  a  passive  obedience  in  all  secular  affairs. 

12.  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  33).  At  Antiochy  in  Syria,  The  progress 
where  Faui  and  Barnabas  taught  the  faith,  the  SoSSfChSi". 
disciples  were  first,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  called  tianity. 

"  Christians''  St.  Pauly  in  his  journeys,  carried  the  new  religion 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  and  then  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  Christian  religion  was  thus 
silently  but  surely  spread,  first  among  the  Jews,  then  among  the 
Greeks,  or  eastern,  and  lastly  among  the  Latin,  or  western 
heathen.  Nero  was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  openly  per- 
secuted the  Christians,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  first  fre- 
quendy  confounded.    The  reason  why  even  good  emperors  like 
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Trajan  and  Aurelius  harassed  the  Christians  was  that  the  religion 
of  Rome  was  a  part  of  the  state  system,  and  the  denial  of  the 
Roman  gods  by  the  Christians  was  regarded  as  political  hostility 
and  disloyalty.  The  Christians  were  a  secty  and  not  a  nation; 
and  the  Roman  government,  which  tolerated  all  national  faiths, 
looked  with  suspicion  on  the  votaries  of  a  creed  which  had  a 
new  and  unknown  God,  and  taught  that  all  other  deities  were 
non-existent  or  else  powers  of  evil. 

13.  Severe  persecutions  also  occurred  during  the  reigns  of 
Diocletian  Dccius  and  Valerian^  and  the  struggle  between  the 
pcreccution.  old  faiths  and  the  new  culminated  in  the  decree  of 
Diocletian  (a.d.  303),  ordering  the  destruction  of  all  Christian 
places  of  worship  and  of  all  the  holy  books,  and  the  removal 
of  all  Christians  from  official  posts  of  dignity  and  power.  For 
eight  years  a  cruel  persecution  raged  throughout  the  empire, 
except  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  but  it  ended  in  permission 
being  given  (a.d.  311)  for  the  Christians  to  worship  God  as  they 
pleased.  Henceforward  Christianity  was  safe  from  external  foes. 
The  rise  and  progress  of  heresies  (or  novelties  of  doctrine) 
within  the  Christian  church,  and  the  councils  at  which  these 
matters  were  disputed  and  settled,  do  not  belong  to  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  different  foims  assumed  by  the  new  religion 
were  moulded  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Westehi,  Greek,  and 
Oriental  modes  of  thought,  states  of  feeling,  and  types  of 
character,  and  displayed  a  corresponding  fervent  simplicity,  or 
subtlety,  or  mysticism,  which  were  the  basis  of  endless  diver- 
gencies and  discussions. 

14.  Apart  from  its  effects  upon  the  morals,  the  new  religion 
The  Christian  greatly  and  beneficially  stirred  the  mind  of  the  age. 
Fathers.  Political  speculation  and  discussion  were  impossible 
under  a  despotism,  and  active  minds  turned  to  theology,  and 
soon  showed  that  the  intellectual  power  of  the  time  was  to  be 
found  within  the  ranks  of  Christianity.  Amongst  these  early 
writers  and  rulers  of  the  church  known  as  the  ^*  Christian 
Fathers^^  the  following  are  the  chief — TertuUian,  Ambrose, 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Jerome  and  Augustine,  being  Latin  Fathers^ 
Origen,  Gregory,  Basil,  Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  being  Greek 
Fathers', — 

15.  TertuUian^  who  lived  between  about  A.D.  160  and  240.  He  was  a 
TertulUan,  native  of  Roman  Africa,  and  acquired  much  learning.  He 
Oriflren,  wrote  an  ** Apologia**  or  ** De/enct**  of  Christianity,  and  a 
Ambrose.  ^    number  of  treatises  on  points  of  faith  and  conduct,  distin^ 

guished  by  imagination,  energy,  and  wit,  and  by  an  obscure  and  extravagant 
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style.  His  works  throw  much  light  on  the  early  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church. 

Origen. — Bom  at  Alexandria  in  A.D.  186.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful 
intellect  and  varied  attainments.  His  chief  works  were  his  HomUUsy  or 
popular  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  his  defence  of  Christianity  against  the 
heathen  philosopher  Cebus. 

Ambrose. — ^Bom  in  Gallia  I*elgica  about  A.D.  340.  He  became  Bishop  of 
Milan,  and  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  eloquence,  and  force  of  character. 
He  was  greater  as  a  ruler  of  the  church  than  as  a  writer. 

16.  Cyprian. — A  ns^Uve  of  Africa^  who  became  Bishop  of  Carthage  in 
A.D.  248.      His  works  are  valuable  authorities  on  the  history    Cyprian 

of  the  church,  and  are'  written  in  a  clear  and  eloquent  style.       Gregory' 

Gregory  Natianzen.  — Bom  in  Cappadocia  (Asia  Minor)  about    Na«ian«en, 
A.D.  330.     He  was  educated  at  Athens,  and  was  distinguished    ^••*1' 
in  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  mat))ematics.     His  sermons,  letters,  and  poem^ 
are  good  specimens  of  an  artificial  style. 

Basil  the  Great, — Bishop  of  Caesare'a  (in  Cappado'cia)  from  A-D.  370-379. 
He  was  a  great  mler  of  tne  church,  and  the  chief  founder  of  monasticism 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  with  its  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and  poverty. 

17.  Lactantius. — Flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  century  a.d.     He 
left  a  work  in  seven  books,  in  favour  and  inculcation  of  Chris-    Lactantius, 
tianity,  marked  by  a  style  which  has  gained  him  the  honour-    Athanasiut, 
able  title  of  the  Christian  Cicero,  Jer'omc. 

Athanasius. — Bom  at  Alexandria  about  A-D.  296.  At  the  great  General 
Council  of  Nice  (/.A  Nicaea,  in  Bithynia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor),  held 
in  335,  Athanasius  maintained  the  dogma  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
the  Arian  heretics  who  denied  it.  In  326  he  became  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  died  in  373,  after  much  persecution  from  the  Arians.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  intellect  and  the  highest  character. 

Jerome, — Bom  about  a.d.  340  in  Dalma'tia,  His  chief  works  are  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  famous  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
known  as  the  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  him  directly 
from  the  Hebrew.  Terome,  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin  fethers  of  the 
church,  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  ancient  philo- 
sophy, and  history.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  Latin  style,  showing  a  careful 
study  of  the  best  models.    He  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Monasticism. 

iS.  Chrysfostom. — Bom  at  Antioch  in  A.D.  34.7.    The  name  Chyrso^tomus 
means,  in  Greek,   ** golden-mouthed^^  and  was  bestowed  on 
this  distinguished  father  for  his  eloquence.    He  became  Arch-   AuSusSne™* 
bishop  of  Constantinople  in  397.    He  has  left  discourses,  com- 
mentaries, epistles,  treatises,  and  liturgies  in  the  Greek  language. 

Augustine. — The  greatest  of  the  I^tin  fathers,  bora  in  Numidia  A.D. 
354.  He  became  Bishop  of  Hippo  [in  Numidia)  in  395.  His  two  chief 
works  are  the  *^  Confessions ^^^  an  account  of  his  early  life,  and  *^De  Civitate 
Dei''  {**0n  the  City  of  God'\  a  voluminous  work  against  the  pagan  re- 
ligionSk  along  with  a  systematic  presentation  of  Christianity. 

v.— THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  337  to  395- 

I.  Julian^  sumamed  the  Apostate  (or  deserter  from  the 
faith),  was  emperor  from  ad.  361  to  363.     He  was    juiianth© 


laim;,  was  emperor  irom  a.d.  301  10  303.      ne  was    juUanthe 
a  descendant  of  Constantine,  and  a  man  of  great    Aposutc^ 
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abilities  and  attainments,  distinguished  at  Athens  in  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy.  He  fought  with  great 
success,  before  he  became  emperor,  against  the  Franks  and  the 
Aleman'niy  German  confederacies  who  had  invaded  GauL 
Brought  up  as  a  Christian,  he  declared  himself  a  Pagan  when 
he  was  made  emperor  by  the  troops  in  361,  and  did  what  he 
could  to  root  out  Christianity.  In  363  he  invaded  Persia,  but 
was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  climate  and  want  of  supplies, 
and  being  then  attacked  by  the  Persians,  was  killed  in  one  of 
the  battles  that  covered  the  Roman  army's  retirement  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Julian  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  character: 
virtuous  in  life;  energetic,  just,  and  wise  in  administration;  a 
diligent  and  thoughtful  writer,  who  has  left,  in  a  pure  Greek 
style,  letters,  orations,  and  satirical  works  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  humour. 

2.  Under  the  emperor   Vaientin'ian  L  (364-375)  the  wars 
,r  1    *.  I     T  with  the  German  barbarians  continued.     He  was 

Valentinian  I.  i_,  ,      •  ,  ,  i  j    j 

an  able  and  vigorous  ruler  and  general,  and  drove 
the  Aleman'ni  out  of  Gaul,  which  they  had  again  invaded. 

3.  The  Goths  become  at  this  time  very  prominent  in  the 
The  Gothi—  history  of  the  decaying  Empire  of  Rome.  Of  this 
uiphiias.  great  nation  there  were  two  divisions,  the  Ostro- 
goths (or  Eastern  Goths)  and  the  Visigoths  (or  Western  Goths), 
The  nation  as  a  whole  extended  through  central  Europe  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  latter  half  of  this  century 
there  was  a  compact  and  powerful  Gothic  kingdom,  under  a 
ruler  named  Herman' aric^  extending  over  what  is  now  Hungary 
and  Poland.  The  Goths  had  to  some  extent  become  Christians 
through  the  teaching  of  their  devoted  countryman,  bishop  Wul- 
filas  (or  Urphilas)y  who  appears  to  have  also  invented  an  alphabet 
for  them,  based  upon  the  Greek  alphabet  He  translated  most 
of  the  Bible  from  the  Greek  (from  the  Septuagint  version  for  the 
Old  Testament)  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  of  this  version, 
most  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  Teutonic  languages  (of  which 
it  is  the  oldest  existing  form),  we  still  possess  most  of  the  New 
Testament  and  fragments  of  the  Old. 

4.  A  most  formidable  Asiatic  race  had  already  made  its  ap- 
H         pearance  in  Europe,  moving  westwards  from  the 

Caspian  and  the  Ural  Mountains  with  irresistible 
ferocity  and  strength.  They  were  Tartars^  originally  coming 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  where  they  had  made  inroads  upon 
China.     About  a.d.  374  these  Huns  crossed  the  Volga  and  the 
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Don,  and  fell  upon  the  Gothic  kingdom.   The  Ostrogoths  partly 
submitted  and  partly  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Visigoths. 

5.  By  permission  of  Va'lens  (emperor  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire,  a.d.  364-378)  large  numbers  of  Goths    vaieni 
were  allowed  to  settle  south  of  the  Danube.     The    defeated  by 
new-comers  soon  attacked  the  Romans,  and  Valens    °®*^"- 
was  defeated  and  killed  in  a  great  battle  near  Adrianople  in 
378.      This  great  settlement  of  Goths  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube  was  a  considerable  step  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire.      They  spread  themselves  westwards  to  the 
Adriatic  Sea  and  the  borders  of  Italy,  and,  entering  the  Roman 
army  and  acquiring  Roman  civilization,  became  prepared  to 
play  their  destined  part  in  the  coming  change. 

6.  Theodo'sins  (who  reigned  over  the  whole  empire  only  from 
392  to  395,  being  previously  emperor  of  the  eastern 
division)  restored  matters  for  a  time.  He  put  *®  **  "** 
down  in  battle  the  Goths  who  had  entered  the  empire,  and 
made  peace  with  them  in  382.  The  rising  power  oif  the 
Christian  Church  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  this  emperor 
by  St,  Ambrose^  Bishop  of  Milan.  Theodosius,  in  390,  had 
caused  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  people  of  ThessalonH ca  (in  Mace- 
donia), in  punishment  for  a  riotous  outbreak,  and  St  Ambrose, 
meeting  him  at  the  church  door  on  his  return  to  Milan,  induced 
him  humbly  and  publicly  to  acknowledge  his  guilt.  The  formal 
end  of  Paganism  took  place  at  this  time,  in  the  decrees  of 
Theodosius  which  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  old  heathen  gods.  He  was  the  last  emperor  who 
ruled  over  the  whole  undivided  empire. 

VI.-THE  EMPIRE  PROM  A.D.  395  to  476. 

I.  The  empire  was  now  (a,d.  395)  divided  between  the  two 
sons  of  Theodosius,  but  its  main  defender  against  ^^^ix^Yi 
the  barbarians  was  the  brave  and  able  StilichOy  a 
Vandal  by  birth,  who  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  Western  Empire, 
comprising  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  The  Eastern 
Empire  has  henceforth  a  career  of  its  own,  to  be  noticed  here- 
after, and  we  pursue  the  history  of  the  Western  down  to  the 
time  of  its  extinction,  Stilicho  maintained  the  northern  frontier 
of  Britain  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  Rhine  frontier 
of  Gaul  against  the  German  tribes  called  SueiH  (swe'vi)  and 
Aleman'ni. 
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2.  A  formidable  enemy  now  appears  on  the  scene,  Al'aric^ 

King  of  the  Visigoths.  Under  him  the  Goths  settled 
within  the  Panube  had  already  overrun  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  and  in  a.d.  402  Alaric  attacked  Italy  in 
great  force.  Stilicho  hurried  to  the  rescue,  and  drove  out  the 
Visigoths,  gaining  decisive  victories  in  two  desperate  battles 
(403).  After  his  general's  success  Honorius,  the  emperor, 
celebrated  at  Rome  the  last  triumph  ever  seen  there,  the  event 
being  sung  in  stirring  verse  (which  has  come  down  to  us)  by 
Claudian^  the  last  of  the  Latm  classic  poets,  a  writer  of  pure 
style  and  real  genius. 

3.  In  A.D.  405  a  leader  named  Radagaisus  invaded  Italy  with 
Stilicho  ^  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^^  barbarians  from  the  interior  of  Ger- 
defeatsthe  many — Suivi  and  Akmanniy  Ala'ni  and  Vandals^ 
barbarians,      q^^^  ^^  jj^^     ^^  Fa'stUoi,  near  Florence  (in 

406),  Stilicho  encountered  and  defeated  the  enemy.  Stilicho 
was  put  to  death  in  408  on  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  the  empire. 

4.  In  A.D.  i^o8  Alaric  came  again  into  Italy,  this  time  with  an 
Capture  of  in'csistible  force,  and  after  extorting  an  enormous 
Rome  by  ransom  on  condition  of  sparing  Rome,  captured  the 
Aianc.  ^j^  -j^  ^jQ^  j^^  gg^^g  -^  yp  ^Q  ^  g^  days'  plunder 

by  his  warriors,  without  any  cruel  slaughter  of  the  people.  This 
was  exactly  800  years  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus.     Alaric  died  shortly  afterwards. 

5.  Early  in  the  fifth  century  the  Roman  forces  were  wiih- 

Proffretaive  ^^awn  from  Britain,  which  was  left  open  to  con- 
barbarian  en-  quest  by  the  Angles  and  their  kinsmen  from  north- 
croachments.  ^^^^  Germany.  Soon  after  Alaric's  time  the  Visi- 
goths established  themselves  in  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the  north 
of  Spain,  while  hordes  of  Suevi  and  Ala'ni,  Vandals  and 
Burgun'dians  (a  German  nation  akin  to  the  Goths)  swarmed 
over  the  rest  of  both  those  great  provinces.  In  429  Genseric, 
King  of  tJu  Vandals^  passed  over  from  Spain  into  Africa,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  north-west  of  Rome's  domi- 
nions there.  His  fleet  swept  the  Mediterranean,  conveying 
troops  who  conquered  the  chief  islands,  and  made  descents  on 
the  shores  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  Western  Empire  was  thus 
gradually  absorbed  and  repeopled  by  swarms  of  new  inhabitants, 
many  years  before  its  formal  and  final  extinction  as  a  political 
fact. 

6.  We  come  next  to  the  re-appearance  of  the  savage  and 
formidable  Huns,  under  the  most  famous  of  barbarian  con- 
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querors,  At'tila,  styled  by  himself  "  the  Scourge  of  God^^  as  the 
slayer  and  plunderer  of  mankind  in  his  wide  and  er-  Attiia  and 
ratic  course  of  conquest.  When  this  mighty  warrior  ^^  Hum. 
turned  his  arms  against  Gaul,  in  a.d.  450,  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  the  world  had  come,  like  unto  that  which  had  been  decided 
by  Greece  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  more  than  nine  hundred 
years  before.  The  race  of  Rome  was  run,  and  the  questions 
now  to  be  settled  were  these :  What  races  of  mankind  should  in- 
herit the  civilization  which  she  had  received  from  Greece;  and 
what  should  be  the  fate  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  Christian 
faith  which  had  grown  up  within  the  Roman  Empire,  and  had 
been  already  accepted  in  part  by  the  Germanic  nations  that  had 
occupied  most  of  her  territories?  Were  the  Aryan  races  of 
Europe  to  be  overcome  and  extinguished  by  Tartars  from  Asia? 
Was  the  civilization  of  modem  Europe  to  include  the  great 
Teutonic  element  which  has  given  it  so  much  of  its  peculiar 
power  and  grandeur?  Was  there,  in  a  word,  to  be  at  all  any 
such  modern  Europe  as  we  know?  or,  was  the  worst  barbarism 
of  the  northern  and  uncivilized  part  of  Asia  to  stifle  classic 
culture  on  its  way  to  our  times,  and  crush  the  Christian  creeds 
and  institutions  in  the  vigour  of  their  youth?  These  questions 
were  answered  with  a  glad  and  glorious  issue  for  mankind  in  the 
last  victory  won  by  the  arms  of  Imperial  Rome. 

7.  The  Germanic  tribes  of  Europe  were  remarkable  for  two 
things — ^reverence  for  the  purity  of  woman  and  love  character  of 
of  personal  and  political  liberty.  From  these  noble  theOermanic 
elements  of  character,  when  they  were  inspired  by  *^***"- 
vital  Christianity,  were  to  issue  the  brightness  of  chivalry,  and 
the  grand  reality  of  freedom  for  the  greatest  races  of  mankind. 
Since  half  Europe,  all  North  America,  and  (in  the  British 
colonies)  many  other  smaller  portions  of  the  earth  are,  in  the 
wide  sense,  German  (or  Teutonic^  as  including  the  Angles  and 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Scandinavian  nations)  in  race,  in  institu- 
tions, and  in  language,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  future  history 
of  the  world  was  affected  by  the  issue  of  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  pagan  Huns  of  Attiia  and  the  Christianized  hosts  of 
Aitius  (a-e'she-us)  and  Theod'oric. 

8.  The  historic  Attiia  (who  is  the  hero  of  much  legendary 
song  inspired  by  the  terror  wrought  among  his  foes)  character  of 
was  in  person  a  short,  sinewy,  huge-headed,  keen-  Attiia. 
eyed,  flat-nosed,  swarthy  Mongol;  in  character  he  was  brave, 
just,  temperate,  prudent,  and  sagacious;  he  waged  war  with 
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great  skill;  he  was  ruthless  to  all  who  resisted  his  advance. 
Between  a.d.  445  and  450  he  had  ravaged  the  Eastern  Empire, 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Adriatic  Seas,  and  had  acquired  a 
large  territory  south  of  the  Danube,  in  addition  to  his  dominions 
north  of  the  Danube  and  the  Euxine.  The  force  which  he 
could  bring  into  the  field  has  been  estimated  at  half  a  million 
of  warriors,  and  in  a.d.  450  he  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
Western  Europe,  and  crossed  the  Rhine,  near  Strasbuig,  into 
Gaul,  where  he  proceeded  to  attack  Orleans. 

9.  The  Roman  general  Aetius^  in  conjunction  with  TheodoriCy 
Battle  of  K^^i  of  the  Visigothsy  was  the  hero  of  this  occasion. 
chiioM.  On  the  approach  of  their  united  armies  Attila  re- 
treated to  the  plains  round  Chdlons-sur-Mame^  which  were 
adapted  to  the  movements  of  his  cavalry.  In  the  battle  which 
ensued  (a.d.  451)  between  the  immense  rival  hosts,  Theodoric 
was  killed,  and  Attila*s  army  was  defeated,  though  not  routed, 
by  the  efforts  of  Aetius.  The  great  enterprise  of  Attila  was, 
however,  completely  baffled,  and,  after  an  invasion  of  Italy  which 
took  him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  he  died  in  453.  The  empire 
founded  by  his  genius  then  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  danger  of 
Europe^s  conquest  by  Huns  had  passed  away. 

10.  In  A,D.  455,  GenseriCy  the  Vandal  conqueror  in  Africa, 
Capture  of  invaded  Italy,  took  Rome,  and  gave  the  city  up  to 
Rome  by  pillage  for  fourteen  days.  The  Vandals  carried  off 
Vandals.      ^^  ^j^^-j.  g^jpg  jj^Qg^  of  the  metal  statues  of  the 

temples  and  the  Forum,  and  the  precious  trophies  in  the  Capitol 
and  the  Temple  of  Peace,  including  the  Golden  Candlestick  from 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  This  sacred  relic  was  recovered  a 
century  afterwards  from  Africa,  taken  to  Constantinople,  and 
then  replaced  in  Jerusalem,  where  it  vanishes  from  history  for 
evermore. 

11.  The  emperors  of  this  last  period  were  insignificant  per- 
capture  of    sonages,  and  in  472  the  Suevian  ^iV/Vw^r  (ri'ci-mer), 
Rome  by      who  had  Served  under  Aetius,  and  had  for  some 
®"*^*'         time  been  virtual  master  in  Italy,  took  and  plun- 
dered Rome  again.    Before  proceeding  to  the  final  catastrophe, 
we  must  deal  briefly  with  the  chief  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West 

12.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome's  empire  in  the 
Cauiea  of  the  ^'^cst  was  that  it  had  proved  unequal  to  repelling  in 
fall  of  Rome,  war  the  encroachments  and  inroads  of  the  barbaric 
world  beyond  the  frontier.     But  why  had  Rome's  power  thus 
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succumbed  to  outward  pressure  after  so  many  centuries  of  con- 
quest and  victorious  repulse  or  utter  destruction  of  Gallic  and 
German  assailants  from  the  north?  Why  did  the  Romans  prove 
at  last  inferior  in  force  to  the  barbarians?  The  first  answer  is, 
that  the  barbaric  world  had  grown  stronger  than  of  old.  The 
confederations  of  Germans  which  we  meet  with  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Roman  Empire  show  that  the  barbarians  had 
learned  the  secret  of  strength  in  union.  They  had  also  improved 
in  intelligence  and  military  skill.  They  were,  moreover,  im- 
pelled in  aggressive  force  against  the  Roman  frontiers  by  the 
irresistible  pressure  wrought  on  themselves  by  the  new-comers 
from  Asia — the  Huns.  The  second  answer  is,  that  not  only 
had  Rome  failed  to  increase  or  to  maintain  her  power,  but  that 
power  had  positively  and  largely  declined.  Rome  had  ceased 
to  conquer,  and  this  was  only  because  she  had  reached  the  limit 
of  her  resources.  When  Hadrian  gave  up  the  Parthian  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  and  when  Aurelian  abandoned  Dacia — when 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  thus  deliberately  narrowed 
by  able  and  energetic  rulers — it  is  certain  that  Rome  was  be- 
coming weak  and  exhausted,  and  that  these  rulers  knew  it,  and 
wisely  acted  on  their  knowledge.  It  was  no  moral  degeneracy, 
caused  by  luxury  and  success,  that  could  account  for  this.  The 
Roman  armies  were  not  affected  by  the  doings  of  a  brutal  and 
effeminate  aristocracy :  the  discipline  was  what  it  had  ever  been : 
the  generals  were  as  capable  as  most  of  those  who  commanded 
under  the  republic.  The  successes  of  Julian  against  the  Ale- 
man'niy  of  Theoddsius  against  the  Goths,  of  ^I'icho  against 
Al'ariCy  and  of  Aetius  against  the  Huns  of  Attila,  prove  that 
the  armies  of  Rome  could  still  fight  and  win.  It  was  from 
physical  causes,  not  moral,  that  Rome  fell. 

13.  The  empire  perished  for  want  of  men.  The  Roman 
armies  had  become  mainly  composed  of  barbarian  immi—ationi 
troops,  and  thus  the  citadel  of  Rome's  strength  was  of  barBanan 
occupied  by  defenders  whose  very  presence  was  a  *"****• 
proof  that  power  had  passed  into  other  hands.  The  dominion 
of  Rome  was  thus  absorbed  rather  than  conquered;  the  former 
population  of  the  empire  was  replaced  by  a  new  set  of  men. 
For  lack  of  people  to  till  the  lands  within  the  frontier  of  Rome, 
whole  tribes  of  barbarians  had  been  peacefully  admitted,  and 
Vandals,  Goths,  and  Franks  had  settled  within  the  borders  in 
a  continual  stream  of  barbaric  immigration.  The  older  races  of 
the  Roman  Empire  had  for  some  centuries  ceased  to  increase 
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materially  in  numbers  by  the  natural  means,  and  in  such  a 
case,  while  the  barbarian  world  was  ever  growing,  the  Roman 
population,  if  even  it  remained  positively  stationary,  was  rela- 
tively in  a  condition  of  rapid  and  alarming  decay.  The  Roman 
civilization  was  simply  military,  and  not  industrial. 

14.  The  wealth  of  Rome  was  gained  by  war,  and  not  by 
Povert  dis-  ^i^nufactures  or  by  commerce,  and  thus,  when  con- 
case,  an*d  quest  ceased,  the  acquirement  of  wealth  came  to  an 
taxation.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  money,  as  of  men,  made  Rome 
more  helpless  still.  The  series  of  visitations  of  disease  (to  which 
we  have  already  referred)— the  Oriental  plague — which  came 
upon  the  Roman  world  between  the  reigns  of  Aure'lius  and 
Diocle'tian,  was  a  calamity  from  which  Rome  never  recovered, 
and  existing  and  ever-growng  weakness  was  made  incurable  by 
the  incessant  demands  of  an  oppressive  and  irrational  system  of 
taxation.  Thus,  by  slow  degrees,  from  causes  gradually  working 
with  an  ever-growing  effect,  faded  away  the  power  of  that  great 
Rome  which  had  known  how  to  conquer  the  nations,  and  to 
acquire  a  vast  empire  including  many  races  and  conditions  of 
men;  how  to  create  a  centralized  government  of  great  stability 
and  efficiency;  but  not  how  to  thwart  the  subtle  working  of 
physical  and  financial  maladies  which  were  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  her  whole  system  of  society;  which  were  fed  by 
deeply-seated  moral  mischiefs,  and  were  not  to  be  remedied  by 
any  Pagan  philosophy  or  any  statesmanship  known  to  the  Ro- 
man world.  ^ 

15.  The  conquest  by  Rome  of  all  the  countries  on  the  shores 
Benefits  of  ^^  ^^  Mediterranean  had  a  great  and  beneficial 
Rome's  long  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the  inland  sea,  round 
supremacy,  ^j^jch  was  gathered  all  civilization  in  the  later 
period  of  the  ancient  world,  and  upon  the  development  of  that 
civilization  itself.  When  Pompeius  Magnus  performed  his 
great  achievement  of  sweeping  piracy  away,  the  work  was  one 
of  permanent  benefit,  and  the  power  of  Rome's  consolidated 
empire  secured  for  ages  the  peaceful  traffic  which  could  not  fail 
to  result  in  material  and  moral  good  to  the  peoples  thus  brought 
together.  In  the  West,  especially,  a  great  growth  of  prosperity 
ensued.  The  African  provinces  supplied  half  the  Mediterranean 
world  with  grain.  The  eastern  coast  of  Spain  sent  forth  from 
the  harbours  com  and  wool,  and  wine  and  oil,  receiving  in 

^ Ample  acknowledgment  is  here  again  due  to  Professor  Seeley's  paper  "Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire"  {^Macmillan*5  Magazine,  August,  1869). 
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return  the  products  of  other  regions.  The  Spanish  cities  in  that 
quarter  were  many  and  populous;  the  arts  and  literature  were 
sedulously  cultivated,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  leading 
authors  in  Latin  letters  were  of  Spanish  origin  and  training. 
In  Gaul^  the  southern  region  had  already  received  civilization 
from  Greek  settlers,  and  the  Roman  conquest  carried  material 
and  intellectual  culture  to  the  centre  and  north  of  the  land,  and 
across  the  narrow  sea  to  Britain^  where  Roman  supremacy 
secured  for  the  people  three  centuries  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  human  happiness  was  largely  in- 
creased in  these  regions  of  the  world  by  a  dominion  which  put 
an  end  to  intertribal  conflicts,  and  gave  men  the  prime  blessmg 
of  orderly  and  systematic  rule. 

16.  But  the  chief  benefits  derived  by  the  world  from  Rome's 
imperial  sway  were  the  spread  of  the  Greek  culture,  Spread  of 
and   the  clear  course  made   for  the  progress  of  SfS^ch^iti -" 
Christianity.   To  Rome's  controlling  power  we  owe  an«ty. 

the  preservation  of  Greek  ideas  in  Greek  literature,  and  the 
transmission  to  our  times  of  some  of  the  greatest  productions 
of  the  Greek  mind — works  which  Roman  imitation  took  as  the 
highest  models  of  excellence,  and  which  Roman  admiration 
preserved,  by  multiplication  of  copies,  for  the  good  of  future 
ages.  As  to  Christianity,  the  spread  of  Greek  philosophy  over 
the  world  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  pre- 
pared the  higher  class  of  men  for  the  reception  of  still  nobler 
lessons,  and  the  free  intercourse  among  the  nations  which 
Roman  supremacy  secured,  carried  the  teachers  and  preachers 
of  the  new  religion  to  many  a  region  which  must  have  been 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  their  efforts  and  their  devotion.  It 
was  thus  that,  long  before  the  official  establishment  of  the  faith 
by  Constantine,  the  surviving  strongholds  of  Paganism  were 
steadily  and  imperceptibly  sapped,  and,  without  formal  assault 
or  vigorous  shock,  crumbled  into  noiseless  and  irreparable 
ruin. 

17.  The  last  Roman  emperor  of  the  West  was  a  child,  called, 
as  if  in  derision,  Rom'ulus  Angus' tulus,  the  one    En^ofthe 
name  being  that  of  the  city's  mythical  founder,  the    Wettem 
other  {''Augustus  the  littW')  a  parody  of  the  style    ^'»P»'*- 

of  him  who  organized  the  empire.  Augustulus  became  nominal 
ruler  in  a.d.  475,  and  in  476  was  overthrown  by  the  invasion 
of  some  German  tribes,  of  which  the  chief  was  called  the 
Heruli  (he'ru-li).     Their  leader,   Ododcer^   took   the   title  of 
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^^King  of  Italy,''  and  the  Western  Empire  came  thus  ignobly  to 
an  end,  in  the  displacing  of  a  lad  seven  years  old  by  the  captain 
of  a  horde  of  banditti. 

18.  The  civilization  of  Rome  has  been  already  dealt  with  in  the  following 
_  particulars: — Xkvt  political  system^  the  arviy^  the  literature^  the 

on»*n  •  public  luorks,  the  national  character,  and  the  religion.  As  to 
art,  the  Romans  were  not  originally  an  art-loving  people,  but  used  the 
abilities  of  those  whom  they  Imd  subdued  by  their  arms.  They  derived 
the  use  of  the  arch  and  the  architecture  of  their  earliest  buildings  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  early  statues  in  the  city  of  Rome,  made  of  terra-cotta 
and  of  bronze,  were  also  Etruscan  work.  The  conquest  of  Macedon  brought 
Grecian  influence  to  bear,  and  at  the  triumph  of  i^milius  Paulus  in  B.C.  167 
there  was  a  magnificent  display  of  costly  armour,  vases,  paintings,  and 
statues,  which  showed  the  people  of  Rome  what  Greece  could  furnish  in 
the  way  of  models  of  artistic  work.  The  **•  triumphs'*'*  of  Mummius  over 
Greece  and  of  Pompey  over  Mithridates  brought  to  Rome  numerous  pic- 
tures, statues  in  marble,  engraved  gems,  pearls,  specimens  of  chased  and 
embossed  plate,  figures  and  vessels  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  splendid  works 
in  gold.  As  wealth  and  luxury  grew,  the  works  of  statuary,  mosaic,  paint- 
ing, and  architecture,  executed  by  Greek  artists,  became  countless,  and 
many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  now  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  Medab, 
coins,  and  cameQS  of  fine  execution  were  produced  under  the  empire,  the 
age  of  Hadrian  and  that  of  the  Antonines  being  flourishing  times  for  art. 

19.  The  profuse  ornamentation  of  the  triumphal  arches  and  pillars  in 
Dispersion  Rome  has  been  of  great  antiquarian  value  for  our  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  of  armour,  costume,  and  military  engines.  The  devastations 
Roman  art-  of  barbarians  in  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Empires 
treasures.  caused  irreparable  losses;  the  four  bronze  horses  now  at 
Venice  are  specimens  of  later  and  inferior  Greek  art,  saved  from  destruction 
wrought  at  Constantinople  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  chief  collections 
of  ancient  sculpture  are  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol  Museums  at  Rome, 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples,  the  Villa  Borghese  and  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome,  the  Gallery  of  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  British  Museum  in 
London,  several  private  collections  (e.g.  Woburn  Abbey  and  Lansdawne 
House)  in  England,  and  the  Sculpture  Gallery  zX  Munich.  In  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  good  copies  of  some 
of  the  chief  productions  of  Grecian  art  in  its  principal  periods  may  be 
seen. 

20.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  details  as  to  the  Roman  houses, 

.  dress,  education,  amusements,  and  social  life.  The  accom- 
Oman  e.  pJ^ny^ng  woodcut  shows  a  Roman  gentleman  in  the  loose 
enfolding  robe  called  the  tdga,  and  a  Roman  lady  clad  in  the  dress  called 
stola,  with  an  outer  cloak  called  palla.  The  mode  of  serving  the  meals  re- 
sembled that  of  Greece  already  described.  An  exact  model  of  a  Roman 
gentleman's  house  is  presented  by  the  Pompeian  Court  9X  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  handbook  of  Roman  Antiquities  by  Mr.  Wilkins^  is  an  excellent  and 
easily  reached  source  of  information  on  the  life  of  men  in  ancient  Rome. 
Bulwer's  (the  first  Lord  Lyttoti's)  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,''  and  Whyte 
MelvilUs  *'  Glcuiiators  "  are  works  within  the  reach  of  all  readers,  contain- 
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ing  most  brilliant,  interesting,  and  instructive  pictures  of  Rome  in  her  days 
of  luxury  and  splendour,  of  mingled  cruelty  and  culture,  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  beginning  to  make  known  her  presence  and  her  power. 
The  first  of  these  accurate  antiquarian  pictures  is  concerned  with  the  grand 


Toga. 


Stola. 


catastrophe  wrought  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  second  closes 
with  a  stirring  record  of  the  storming  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Rome's 
"  Tenth  Legion^'"  and  the  victory  of  Roman  discipline  and  valour  over  the 
fiercest  efforts  of  Jewish  fanaticism  and  despair. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS   OP  GREEK  AND 
ROMAN   HISTORY. 

I.   GREECE. 

1.  Legendary  Period:  b.c. 

Homeric  age  (siege  of  Troy,  &c ) about     1200 

Probable  date  of  Homeric  poems about      900 

2.  Pirst  Historical  (substantially)  Period,  1x04-776  B.C.,  from  Dorian 

migration  to  First  Olympiad : 

Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesos about     1 100 

Greek  colonization  of  islands  in  iEgean  Sea  and  of  Asia  Minor 

coast 1000-900 

Greek  colonization  in  Euxine  Sea,  Sicily,  Italy,  &c  .         .  900-600 

Decline  of  monarchical  government  in  Greece   ....    1000-900 

Early  History  0/ Sparta. 
Legislation  of  Lycurgus about      840 
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Early  Hist&ry  of  Athens,  b.c. 

Supposed  age  of  Theseus  and  rise  of  Athens  .  .  thirteenth  century. 
Kings  replaced  by  archons  (oligarchical  republic  established)  about  1050 
Era  of  Olympiads  begins 776 

3.  Second  Period  (Authentic  History),  B.C.  776-500,  from  First  Olym- 

piad to  beginning  of  Persian  Wars : 

Athens, 

Archons  become  annual  at  Athens 683 

Legislation  of  Draco 621 

Legislation  of  Solon 594 

Usurpation  of  Pisistratus 560 

Period  of  Tyrants  in  Greek  cities  ....  about    650-500 

Periander  tyrant  at  Corinth 625-585 

Polycrates  tyrant  in  Samos about    560-520 

Athens, 

Death  of  Pisistratus 527 

Hippias  (tyrant)  expelled 510 

Democratic  reforms  of  Cleisthenes 507 

Sparta, 

First  Messenian  war 743-723 

Second  Messenian  war     .        .        .  ' 685-668 

4.  Third  Period,  B.C.  500-338,  from  beginning  of  Persian  Wars  to 

subjugation  of  Greece  by  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Persian  Invasions  of  Greece. 

Revolt  against  Persia  of  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  ....  500 

Burning  of  Sardis  by  lonians  and  Athenians 499 

Reconquest  of  Ionia  by  Persia 493 

Invasion  of  Attica :  battle  of  Marathon 490 

Xerxes'  invasion :  battles  of  Thermopylae  and  Salamis       .  .  480 

Battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale 479 

Age  of  Pericles  at  Athens 48<x-43o 

Pericles  becomes  leader  of  democratic  party  about     ....  466 

Themistocles  banished  by  ostracism 469 

Cimon's  victories  over  Persians 466 

Cimon  banished  by  ostracism 461 

Pericles  in  power  at  Athens 461-429 

Democratic  reforms  of  Pericles 461 

Supremacy  of  Athens  in  iEgean  Sea  begins 461 

Pdoponnesian  War^  B.C.  431-404. 

Peloponnesian  war  began 431 

Pericles  died 429 

Alcibiades  becomes  prominent  at  Athens  about  ....  423 

Brasidas  (Spartan)  and  Cleon  (Athenian  demagogue)  killed  at  Amphi- 

polis 42a 
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B.C. 

Athenian  attack  on  Syracuse 415 

Athenian  second  expedition  against  Syracuse 413 

Athenian  efforts  for  empire  fail  at  Syracuse 413 

Oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens 41 1 

Athenian  fleet  captured  at  i^gos-potami 405 

Athens  taken  by  Lysander 404 

Period  of  Spartan  Supremacy ^  B.C.  405-37 1. 

Spartan  war  with  Persians  in  Asia  Minor '399~395 

Spartan  war  with  Corinth,  Ar^os,  Athens,  Thebes,  Ac.     .         .      394-387 

Victory  of  Spartan  King  Agesilaus  at  Coronea 394 

Spartan  fleet  destroyed  (at  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor)  by  Athenian  and 

Persian  fleet  under  Conon 394 

Peace  of  Antalcidas  with  Persia 387 

Spartan  war  against  Thebes  (under  Pelopidas  and  Epamioondas)    378-362 
Naval  supremacy  of  Athens  revived — defeat  of  Lacedsemonian  fleet 

oifNaxos 376 

Defeat  of  Spartans  by  Thebans  at  Leuctra 371 

Period  of  Tkeban  Supremacy ^  B.C.  37 1 -361. 

Theban  (and  allied)  war  with  Sparta  in  Peloponnesos        .         .     370-361 

Messenia  becomes  independent  of  Sparta 369 

Epaminondas*  victory  (and  death)  at  Mantinea 362 

Peace  made  between  Thebes  and  Sparta 361 

Philip  II.  becomes  king  of  Macedon 359 

Rise  of  Macedon. 

Phocian  or  First  Sacred  War 35^-346 

Career  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens 355-3*2 

Alliance  of  Athens  with  Thebes 338 

Ruin  of  Greek  independence:  defeat  of  Athens  and  Thebes  at  Chaeronea 

by  Philip  II 338 

Philip  II.  of  Macedon  assassinated 336 

5.  Fourth  Period,  B.C.  338-146,  from  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Mace- 
don to  Roman  Conquest. 

Career  of  Alexander  the  Great^  B.C.  336-323. 

Alexander  becomes  king  of  Macedon 336 

Thebes  destroyed  by  Alexander 335 

Alexander  invades  Persia 334 

Alexander's  victory  at  the  Granicus  (Mysia) 334 

Alexander's  victory  at  Issus  (Cilicia) 333 

Alexander's  capture  of  Tyre 332 

Alexander  founds  Alexandria  in  Egypt 331 

Alexander  resumes  attack  on  Persia 331 

Alexander's  victory  near  Arbela  (Assyria) 331 

Downfall  of  Persian  Empire 331 

Alexander  completes  conquest  of  Persian  territory     .        .        .     330-328 

Alexander  in  India 327 

Alexander's  army  returns  (by  land  and  sea)  to  Susa  .        .        .     32fr-32<^ 
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Alexander  at  Babylon 324 

Alexander's  death  at  Babylon 333 

Alexander's  Sucx:£ssoks. 
Conflict  between  Alexander's  generals  Perdiccas,  Ptolemy,  Anti- 

gonus,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  &c. 323-301 

Victory  of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (Phrygia) 301 

I.  The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt^  B.C.  323  to  B.C.  30. 

Ptolemy  I.  (Soter),  king  in  Egypt 323-285 

Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus),  king  in  Egypt        ....     285-247 

Ptolemy  III.  (Euexgetes),  king  in  Egypt 247-222 

Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopator),  king  in  E^^t 222-205 

Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes),  king  in  Egypt 205-181 

(Brilliant  literaury  and  scientific  period  in  Elgypt  under  the  Ptolemies;  the 
museum  and  librarv  at  Alexandria ;  the  mathematicians  Euclid,  Apollo- 
nius,  Hipparchus,  Eratosthenes ;  Hebrew  Scriptures  translated  into  Gredc 
— the  Septua^nt  version ;  the  grammarians  and  critics  Zenodotus,  Aris- 
tophanes, Anstarchus.) 

Declme  of  Egypt's  power 205-30 

[Egypt  became  Roman  province 50] 

2,  The  Syrian  Monarchy:  the  Seleucida,  B.C.  312-65. 

Seleucus  I.  (Nicator),  king  of  Syria 312-280 

Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  king  of  Syria 223-187 

Antiochus  III.'s  invasion  of  Greece  and  collision  with  Romans  .  .    192 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria 175-164 

[Syrian  kingdom  conquer<^  by  Romans  under  Pompey      .  .    65] 

3.  Later  History  of  Macedon  and  Greece, 
Struggles  for  independence ;  time  of  leagues  and  confederations ; 

the  last  great  men  of  Greece 323-197 

Lamian  war :  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Phocion  at  Athens      323-322 

Antipater's  (of  Macedon)  victory  at  Crannon 322 

Death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides 322 

Phocion  executed  at  Athens 317 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  king  of  Macedonia         ....     294-287 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus 295-272 

Pyrrhus  invades  Italy 280 

Pyrrhus  defeats  Romans  at  Heraclea 2S0 

Pyrrhus  defeats  Romans  at  Asciilum 279 

Pyrrhus  wars  in  Sicily 278-276 

Pyrrhus  defeated  by  Romans  at  Beneventum 275 

Pyrrhus  conquers  Macedonia 273 

Pyrrhus  killed  at  Argos 272 

Invasion  of  Greece  by  Cjauls 280 

iEtolian  league  formed 284 

Achaean  league  founded 280 

Aratus  head  of  Achaean  league 245 

Philopoemen  head  of  Achaean  league 208,  &c. 

Philopoemen  captures  Sparta  and  changes  the  constitution                  .    188 
Death  of  Philopoemen 182 
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Later  History  of  Sparta,  b.  c 

Agis  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  refonns  the  state 244 

Cleomenes  III.,  king  of  Sparta 236-222 

Cleomenes  III.  reforms  Spartan  constitution 226 

Cleomenes  III.  defeated  by  Achsean  league  at  Sellasia       .  .    222 

Sparta  forced  to  join  Achaean  league  (see  above)  .        .        .188 

Fall  of  Macedon, 

Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia  (under  him  contest  with  Rome)  .  220-178 
Macedonians  defeated  by  Romans  under  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephalae  197 
Decline  of  Macedonian  power;  Greece  proclaimed  free  at  Isthmian 

games ;  bemning  of  Roman  power 196 

Perseus,  last  king  of  Macedon,  defeated  by  Romans  at  Pydna  .  .168 
Macedonia  made  Roman  province 147 

Political  Extinction  of  Greece, 

Achaean  league  at  war  with  Rome 150 

Capture  of  Corinth  by  Roman  general  Mummius       ....     146 
Dissolution  of  Achaean  league;    Greece  made  a  Roman  province 
(Achaia) 146 

History  of  the  Greek  Colonies. 
I.  Asia  Minor, 

(On  fall  of  Persian  Empire,  Greek  cities  and  islands  followed  fortunes  of 
kingdoms  under  Alexander's  successors ;  Cyprus  and  south  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  came  to  the  Ptolemies ;  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  under  Seleucidae 
of  Syria.) 

Kingdom  of  Pergamus  independent 280-133 

Attains  III.  of  Pcrgamus  bequeaths  territory  to  Rome       .         .         .133 

(Prosperity  of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  at  this  period.) 

Halicamassus  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great        ....    334 

Rhodes  became  independent  republic 355 

Si^e  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (repulsed)  ,         .         .    305 

Colossus  of  Rhodes  destroyed  by  earthquake  .         .         .        .    224 

(Rhodes  remained  great  in  commerce  till  time  of  Roman  Empire.) 

2.  Italy, 

Tarentum  founded 708 

Tarentum  taken  by  Romans 272 

Tarentum  finally  subdued  by  Rome 207 

Croton  (or  Crotona)  destroys  Sybaris 5 10 

Thurii  founded 443 

3.  Sicily, 

Agrigentum  destroyed  by  Carthage 4^5 

Syracuse  founded 734 

Ciclon,  king  of  Syracuse    . 485 

Gelon  of  Syracuse  defeats  Carthaginians 480 

Hieron  (or  Hiero)  I.,  king  of  Syracuse 478-467 

Syracusan  victory  over  Etniscan  fleet  near  Cumae      ....    474- 
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(Prosperity  of  Syracuse  under  Hiero  I. :  iSschylus  and  Pindar  at  his  court.) 

Syracuse  victorious  over  Athens 413 

(Syracuse  a  democratic  republic — about  B.C.  466  to  406.) 

Dionysius  I.  (the  elder),  king  of  Syracuse  ....     405-367 

(Syracuse  the  chief  state  of  Sicily  under  Dionysius  I.) 

Syracuse  at  war  with  Carthage 397-392 

Dionysius  II.  (the  younger),  king  of  Syracuse   .  367-356  and  346-343 

(Plato  at  court  of  Dionysius  II.) 

Timoleon  of  Corinth  expels  Dionysius  II. 343 

Syracuse  a  democratic  republic 343~3I7 

Syracusans  under  Timoleon  defeat  Carthaginians       ....    339 
(Timoleon  expels  the  Tyrants,  and  establishes  democracies  in  cities  of 
Sicily.) 

Timoleon  dies 337 

Agathocles  seizes  power  at  Syracuse  and  in  Sicily      .  .         -317 

Agathocles  ruler  of  Syracuse 317-289 

(Agathocles  carried  war  against  Carthage  into  Africa.) 

Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse 270-216 

Hieron  II.  becomes  ally  of  Rome 263 

Syracuse  taken  by  Romans  under  Marcellus,  and  end  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence in  Sicily ...    212 

Greek  Civilization. 

(Grand  period  of  Greek  political  history  was  brief,  only  from  B.C.  490  to 
338;  Greek  culture  had  an  enduring  sway.) 

I.  Literature:  Poetry, 

First  epic  poetry—**  Iliad  "  and  **  Odyssey  "...       about      900 

Hesiod's  **  Works  and  Days,"  &c about      700 

Lyric  poetry  began about      700 

Tyrtaeus  (Ionian,  wrote  at  Sparta) about      680 

Mimnermus  of  Smyrna 630-600 

Solon  of  Athens lived       640-560 

Theognis  of  Megara flourished  about      540 

Simonides  of  Ceos  (at  Athens  and  at  Syracuse,  under  Hiero  I.) 

about    520-470 
(The  above  are  elegiac  poets.) 
Archilochus  of  Paros  (iambic  satirical  style)       ....     710-680 

Alcman  of  Sparta  (lyric) about      660 

Sappho  of  Lesbos  (lyric) flourished  about    600 

Alcaeus  of  Mitylene  (in  Lesbos) — (lyric  poet)      ....     610-580 

Anacreon  of  Teos  (lyric) about      520 

Simonides  of  Ceos — see  above — (lyric) 520-470 

Pindar  of  Thebes  (lyric)   .         .         .         .  "       .  .  lived    520-440 

Tragedy  began  with  Thespis 535 

Phrynichus  (trsigic) flourished  about    510-480 

iEschylus  (tragic) lived    525-456 

Sophocles  (tragic) lived    495-406 

Euripides  (tragic) lived    480^06 

Comedy  b^;an  with  Susarion  of  Megara  about 580 
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Old  Comedy:  b.c, 

Cratinus  of  Athens  (comic) about      440 

Eupolis  of  Athens  (comic) about      420 

Aristophanes  of  Athens  (comic)         ....   jflourished    425-385 

Middle  comedy  flourished  about 390-320 

New  comedy  flourished  about 330-250 

Menander  of  Athens  died 291 

(Diphilus  and  Philemon,  contemporaries  of  Menander.) 


Prose, 


2.  Literature: 
Herodotus  of  Halicamassus  (history) 
Herodotus  at  Athens  (age  of  Pericles) 
Thucydides  of  Athens  (history) 
Xenophon  of  Athens  (history,  biography,  &c.) 
Xenophon  in  Asia  ("Anabasis"  expedition) 
Plato  of  Athens  (philosophy)     . 
Aristotle  of  Stageira  (Thrace)   . 
Aristotle,  a  pupil  of  Plato  at  Athens 
Aristotle  taught  at  Athens  about 


bom      4S4 

about      445 

born      471 

•  430-350 

.,      .  V  ^    ,     •     401-399 
.  flounshed  about    400-350 
lived    384-322 

•  367-347 
.     332-322 


3.  Philosophy  and  Science, 
Thales  of  Miletus  (philosophy  and  mathematics)  lived  about    630-540 

Anaximander  of  Miletus  (natural  philosophy)  lived  about    610-547 

Anaximenes  of  Miletus  (natural  philosophy)  flourished  about      540 

Pythagoras  of  Samos  (philosophy)     .         .  flourished  about     5^0-510 

Hippocrates  of  Cos  (medical  science)         .  flourished  about 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae — Asia  Minor — (philosophy) 

flourished  about 
Socrates  of  Athens  (ethical  philosophy)     . 
Plato  of  Athens  (founded  Academic  school) 
Epicurus  of  Athens  (founded  Epicurean  school) 
Zeno  at  Athens  (founded  Stoic  school) 
Aristotle  at  Athens  (founded  Peripatetic  school) 
Antisthenes  of  Athens  (founded  Cynic  sect) 
Diogenes  of  Sinope  (Cynic  philosopher)  lived  about    412-323 

[Heraclitus  of  Epnesus flourished  about      513 

Democritus  of  Abdera  (Thrace)         .  .        lived  about    460-360] 

4.  Art:  Architecture. 
Temple  of  Paestum  (in  Italy:  Doric  style) 
Parthenon  at  Athens  (Doric)     .... 
(Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  architects  of  Parthenon.) 
Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  (Ionic  style) 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens  (Corinthian)    ) 
Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens  (Corinthian)  ( 


400-360 

500-428 

469-399 

.     429-347 

.     342-270 

about      320 

.    335 

about      390 


built  sixth  century. 
.     finished    438 


sixth  century. 
?  date 


Phidias  of  Athens     . 
Polycletus  of  Sicyon 
Myron  of  Boeotia 
Praxiteles  of  Athens 
Scopas  of  Paros 
Lysippus  of  Sicyon   . 


5.  Art:  Sculpture, 


flourished  about 
flourished  about 
flourished  about 
flourished  about 
flourished  about 
flourished  about 
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6.  Art:  Painting,  b.c 

Micon  of  Athens about      460 

Polygnotus  of  Thasos at  Athens  about      450 

Apollodorus  of  Athens 410 

Zeuxis — painted  at  Athens,  &c. 424-400 

Parrhasius  of  Ephesus at  Athens  about      400 

Timanthes  of  Sicyon about  400 

Apelles  of  Ionia       . about  330 

Protogenes  of  Caria about  330-300 

Nicias  of  Athens about  320 

Euphranor  of  Athens about  335 

Pausias  of  Sicyon flourished  about    360-330 

7.  Art:  Music. 
Teqjander  of  Lesbos  (lyre)  .         .  lived  at  Sparta  about     700-650 

Thaletas  of  Crete  (lyre)  at  Sparta      .         .         .  probably  about    640 

Timotheus  of  Miletus  (lyre) lived    446-357 

Timotheus  of  Thebes  (flute-player) about      330 

II.   ROME. 

Supposed  foundation  of  Rome 753 

Monarchical  rule  at  Rome about  750-500 

Rome  became  a  republic  about 500 

I.  Civil  History  from  about  B.C.  500  to  266.   {Development  of  Roman 
Constitution^ 
Struggle  between  Patricians  and  Plebeians  began  about     .         .         .    500 
First  Secession  of  Plebeians  to  Mons  Sacer,  and  two  tribunes  appointed  493 
Publilian  Law  carried  (for  tribunes  tp  be  chosen  only  at  Comitia  Tri- 
buta — the  popular  assembly,  and  extension  of  powers  of  Comitia 

Tributa) 471 

Decemviri  appointed  to  draw  up  code  of  laws  (Laws  of  the  Twelve 

Tables) about      452 

Second  secession  of  Plebeians  to  Mons  Sacer  r  Valerian  and  Horatian 

laws  passed,  with  great  increase  of  powers  of  Comitia  Tributa         .    44S 
Lex   Canuleia  passed,   legalizing  marriage  between   Patricians  and 

Plebeians 445 

Military  tribunes  with  consular  power  appointed         ....    444 

Censors  (oflice  of)  established 443 

Office  of  military  tribunes  open  to  Plebeians      .         .         .       about      400 
Great  constitutional  struggle,  Caius  Licinius  Stolo  and  Lucius  Sextius 

being  two  of  the  tribunes  of  the  Plel>eians,  elected  year  after  year  376-366 
Licinian  laws  carried  (with  abolition  of  the  consular  tribunes,  and  one 
consul,  at  least,  henceforth  to  be  a  Plebeian)  ....    366 

Lucius  Sextius — first  Plebeian  consul 366 

Publilian  laws  carried  (a  plebiscltum,  or  decree  of  the  Comitia  Tri- 
buta, henceforward  to  bind  the  whole  people :  one  censor  to  be  a 

Plebeian) 339 

Praetorship  thrown  open  to  Plebeians 336 

Lex  Ogulnia  passed  (offices  of  Pontiffs  and  Augurs  to  be  shared  with 
Plebeians) 300 
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Lex  Valeria,  de Prcvocatume  ("on  the  appeal ")  re-enacted — for  every  b.c. 

Roman  citizen  to  have  right  of  appeal  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  from 

sentence  of  any  magistrate 300 

Third  secession  of  Plebeians  to  Janiculan  Hill 287 

Lex  Hortensia  carried,  re-enacting  the  chief  Publilian  law,  giving 

highest  legislative  power  to  Comitia  Tributa  ......    286 

(Henceforth  equality  of  political  rights  existed  between   Patricians  and 

Plebeians,  and  Rome  was  a  moderate  democratic  republic.) 

2.  Conquest  of  Italy:  History  of  Rome  to  B.C.  266. 

Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 508 

Supposed  date  of  taking  of  Rome  by  Etruscans  ....    500 

Etruscan  power  had  declined,  and  Veil  been  taken  by  Rome  by         .    400 

Rome  taken  by  Senonian  Gauls 390 

South  of  Etruria  had  become  Roman  territory  by       ...         .    375 

Latin  war  and  Roman  conquest  of  Latium 340-338 

Samnite  wars  and  Roman  conquest  of  Samnium         .         .         .     327-290 

Roman  disaster  at  the  Cauduie  Forks 321 

Truce  between  Rome  and  Samnium 304-298 

Decisive  Roman  victory  at  Sentinum  (in  Umbria)      ....    295 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Samnite  general  Pontius 292 

Submission  of  Samnites ;  Rome  supreme  in  central  Italy    .         .         .    290 
Decisive  Roman  victory  at  Vadimonian  Lake  (in  Etruria)  over  Etrus- 
cans and  Senonian  Gauls 283 

Rome  had  become  supreme  in  northern  Italy  by        ...         .    283 

Tarentine  war  began 282 

Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  at  Heraclea 280 

Romans  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  at  Asculum 279 

Decisive  victory  of  Romans  over  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum   .         .         .    275 
Romans  supreme  in  southern  Italy,  and  conquest  of  Italy  completed  by  266 

3.  Foreign  Conquest:  History  of  Rome  from  b.c.  266  to  133. 

First  Punic  Wab 264-241 

Romans  take  Agrigentum 262 

Roman  fleet  (under  Duilius)  victorious  at  Mylse  ....    260 

Hamilcar  Barca  in  Sicily  for  Carthaginians        ....     247-241 
Roman  fleet  (under  Lutatius  Catulus)  victorious  at  iEgates  Islands     .    241 

Sicily  became  (the  first)  Roman  province 241 

Romans  rob  Carthage  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Sardinia  made  Roman 

province 238 

Romans  had  conquered  Cisalpine  Gaul  by 222 

Carthaginians  (under  Hamilcar  Barca)  establish  their  power  in  Spain  237-229 

Hanni&l  takes  command  in  Spain 221 

Hannibal  takes  Saguntum  (Roman  ally  in  Spain)       .        .        .        .219 

Second  Punic  War 218-202 

Hannibal  crosses  the  Alps  into  Italy 218 

HannibaFs  victories  at  the  Ticinus  and  Trebia 218 

Hannibal's  victory  at  the  Trasimene  Lake 217 

Hannibal's  victory  at  Cannae 216 

Hannibal  maintained  himself  in  Italy 2 1 8-202 

Roman  successes  in  Spain,  under  Publius  Scipio,  by  ...    205 
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Decisive  Roman  victory  over  Hasdrabal  at  the  Metaurus   .        .        .    207 

Romans  (under  Publius  Scipio)  invade  Africa 204 

Hannibal's  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Zama 202 

Roman  Arms  in  Greece 213-197 

First  Macedonian  IVar:  Roman  alliance  with  j£iolian  League; 

successes  over  Philip  V.  of  Maced on      .         .         .         .         .      213-205 

Second  Macedonian  fVar 200-197 

Decisive   Roman  victory  (under  Flamininus)  over  Macedonians  at 

Cynoscephalae ;  Roman  influence  supreme  in  Greece  .  .  •  '97 
Hannibal  takes  refuge  with  Antiochus  of  Syria 194 

Roman  Arms  in  Asia. 

Roman  successes  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  over  Antiochus  the 

Great  of  Syria;  Roman  influence  supreme  in  Asia  Minor  by 

B.C.  188 192-188 

Death  of  Hannibal  in  Bithynia  about 183 

TAird  Macedonian   War  (with  Perseus  of  Macedon):  decisive 

Roman  victory  at  Pydna,  B.C.  168 1 71-168 

Macedonia  made  a  Roman  province 147 

Roman  successes  over  Achaean  League  in  Greece ;  Corinth  taken  by 

Mummius,  B.C.  146;  Greece  made  Roman  province  (Achaia)  .    146 

Kingdom  of  Pergamus  (Asia  Minor)  bequeathed  to  Rome  .         •    133 

Third  Punic  War 149-146 

Siege,  capture,  and  destruction  of  Carthage       ....      149-146 
Roman  province  of  Africa 146 

Roman  Arms  in  Spain. 

Celtiberians  of  central  Spain  conquered  by 180 

Lusitania  (Portugal)  south  of  Tagus  conquered  by  .  .140 

Romans  take  Numantia  (completing  conquest  of  centre  and  south  of 

Spain) 133 

(Two  Roman  provinces  in  Spain — Hispania  Citerior  and  Hlspania  Ulterior.) 

Roman  Literature, 

(I)  Earlier  Poets. 
Livius  Andronicus  (tragedies  and  comedies)       .       flourished  about      240 

Nxvius  (comedies  and  epic) died  about      200 

Ennius  (epic) flourished    200-170 

Plautus  (comedies) flourished    225-185 

Terence  (comedies) lived     195-159 

Pacuvius  (tragedies) flourished  about       160 

Accius — or  Attius — (tragedies)  ....       flourished  about      140 

(2)  Earlier  Prose-writers, 
Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimentus  (historians)  abont      200 

Porcius  Cato — the  Censor — (historian)      ....         died      149 

4.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Republic,  b.c.  133-27. 

Land  legislation  of  Tiberius  Gracchus 133 

Tiberius  Gracchus  murdered  by  nobles 132 
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Land  legislation  of  Caius  Gracchus 123-122 

Caius  Gracchus  murdered  in  riot  caused  by  nobles  .  .  .  .121 
Allobroges,  &c.»  subdued  in  southern  Gaul  ....  125-120 
Roman  province  ("Provincia")  in  southern  Gaul      .         .         .         .120 

Roman  war  with  Jugurtha  of  Numidia 1 1 1-106 

Jugtirtha  defeated  and  captured  by  Marius 106 

(Romans  masters  of  north-west  Africa,) 

Defeat  of  Roman  armies  by  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (moving  towards 

Italy  and  Spain) .      1 13-105 

Great  victory  of  Marius  over  Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  .  .  102 
Great  victory  of  Marius  over  Cimbri  at  Vercellae  (Cisalpme  Gaul)       .    loi 

Social  or  Marsic  war 90-89 

Roman  franchise  granted  to  Italian  allies  by  Lex  Julia  and  Lex 

Plautia  Papiria 891  87 

First  Mithridatic  War;  Sulla  defeats  armies  of  Mithridates  in  Greece  88-84 

Civil  War  of  Marius  and  Sulla 88-82 

Marius  driven  from  Italy  by  Sulla 88 

Cinna,  partisan  of  Marius,  brings  back  Marius ;  massacre  of  Sulla's 

partisans  in  Italy 87 

Death  of  Marius ;  his  son  succeeds  to  his  position      ....      86 
Sulla  returns  to  Italy  from  Mithridatic  war;  defeat  of  Marians  out- 
side Rome ;  slaughter  of  Marians  by  Sulla's  proscriptions  in  Italy   83-82 
Sulla  becomes  Dictator ;  effects  short-lived  aristocratic  change  in 

constitution;  suddenly  resigns  power 81-79 

Death  of  SuUa 78 

Pompeius  Magnus  becomes  head  of  senatorial  party  .  .  ,  .  7^ 
Pompey  wars  successfully  against  Roman  revolt  in  Spain  .  .  76-71 
Second  Mithridatic  War:  LucuUus  and  Pompeius  defeat  armies  of  Mith- 
ridates and  Tigranes  in  Asia  Minor;  deatn  of  Mithridates,  B.C.  63  .  74-63 
Pompey  becomes  Consul ;  Sulla's  legislation  annulled  ...  70 
Pompey's  success  against  Mediterranean  pirates  ....      67 

Pompcy's  successes  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes;  Pontus  made 

Roman  province 66-65 

Syria  conquered  and  made  province  by  Pompey  .  .  .  .64 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine  conquered — ^Jerusalem  taken  by  Pompey  63 

Pompey  returns  to  Rome  and  ** triumphs" 61 

Cicero  rises  to  distinction  at  Rome  about  .         .         .         ...         •      75 

^  Cicero  becomes  Consul — puts  down  Catilinarian  conspiracy       .        .      63 

*  Crassus  becomes  Consul ;  his  vast  wealth 70 

Julius  Csesar  becomes  leader  of  popular  party  about  .  ...  70 
Caesar  wars  with  success  in  Spain  B.C.  61 ;  retunis  to  Rome      .         .      60 

First  Triumvirate  (Caesar,  Pompey,  Crassus) 60 

Caesar's  command  in,  and  conquest  of,  Gaul       ....         S^S^ 

Crassus  and  Roman  army  destroyed  in  Parthia 53 

[Parthian  kingdom  established  about  B.C.  250;  conquers  Bactria  about  130; 

successes  against  Syria,  131.] 
Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon  and  invades  Italy ;  Pompey  and  senatorial 

party  flee  to  Greece 49 

Caesar  defeats  Pompeian  armies  in  Spain 49 

Caesar  crosses  to  Greece  against  Pompey 4^ 

Caesar's  decisive  victory  over  Pompey  at  Pharsalia  (Thessaly)  .  .  48 
Pompey  put  to  death  in  Egypt (^ r^r\n\^ 
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Caesar  in  Egypt;  the  "Alexandrine  war"  ....         48-47 

Caesar  returns  to  Rome  from  Egypt 47 

Caesar  defeats  Pompeians  in  Africa  at  Thapsus 46 

Cato  the  Younger's  suicide  at  Utica 46 

Caesar  returns  to  Rome  from  Africa,  and  '* triumphs;"  reforms  the 

calendar 46 

Caesar  defeats  Pompey*s  sons  in  Spain  at  Munda        ....  45 

Caesar  returns  from  Spain ;  appointed  Dictator  and  Imperator  for  life  45 

Julius  Caesar  assassinated 44 

Marcus  Antonius  (Antony)  assumes  importance  ....  44 
Second  Triunwirate  (Antony,  Octavianus,  Lepidus)  .  .  .  -43 
Slaughter  of  "  proscriptions  "  by  Antony  and  Octavianus ;  murder  of 

Cicero 43 

Battles  of  Philippi  (in  Macedonia);  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  by 

Antony  and  Octavianus 42 

Eiid  of  Roman  Republic 42 

TTie  Second  Triunwirate. 

Peace  of  Brundusium  between  Antony  and  Octavianus      ...  40 

Lepidus  expelled  from  Triumvirate 36 

Antony  in  the  East  and  with  Cleopatra  in  Egypt       .         .         .         36-31 

Senate  declares  war  against  Cleopatra 33 

Battle  of  Actium ;  Antony  defeated  by  Octavianus     .         .         .         •3* 
Deaths  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria          ....  30 
Egypt   becomes  Roman  province;  Rome  supreme  on  all  Mediter- 
ranean coasts 30 

Octavianus  master  of  the  Roman  world 30 

Octavianus  returns  to  Rome  and '*  triumphs** 29 

"Temple'*  of  Janus  shut  at  Rome  for  general  peace  ...  29 

Octavianus  becomes  "Imperator"  (Emperor)  and   receives  title  of 

"Augustus** 27 

Roman  Empire  begins  with  Augustus 27 

Roman  Literature. 

Lucilius  (satirical  poet) 14S-103 

Lucretius  (philosophical  or  didactic  poet) 95-50 

Catullus  (lyrical,  elegiac,  and  epigrammatic  poet)      .         .         .  87-45 

Varro  (prose- writer  on  agriculture,  Latin  language,  &c)    .         .  116-28 

Julius  Csesar  (historical  prose) 100-44 

Sallust  (historical  prose) 86-34 

Cicero  (orations,  philosophical  treatises,  letters)         .         .         .  106-4S 

Virgil  (epic  poet) 70-19 

Horace  (lyric  and  philosophical  poet) 65-8 

TibuUus  (elegiac  poet) about  55-20 

Propertius  (elegiac  poet) flourished  about    30 

B.C.      A.D 

Ovid  (elegiac  and  descriptive  poet) 43  to  18 

Phaedrus  (poetical  fabulist) time  of  Augustus. 

B.C     A.D. 

Livy  (historian) 59  to  17 

Velleius  Paterculus  (historian) about  20  to  30 
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Pliny  the  Elder  (prose-writer  on  natural  history,  &c.)         .  23-79 

Persiiis  (satirical  poet) 34-62 

Seneca  (philosophical  treatises  and  tragedies)    .        .  flourished  about    40 

Lucan  (historical  poet) 39-6$ 

Martial  (epigrammatic  poet) 43-105 

Pliny  the  Younger  (prose  epistles) about    61-105 

Quintilian  (writer  on  rhetoric) about    40-120 

Juvenal  (satirical  poet) wrote  about     loo-iio 

Tacitus  (historian)  lived  about      55-120 

Suetonius  (historical  memoirs) about    70-140 

Roman  Empire. 
I.  Age  0/ Augustus, 

Augustus  Caesar  as  Emperor 27 

Birth  of  Christ  (really  occurred) 4 

A.D. 

Defeat  of  Romans  in  Germany  by  Arminius 9 

Death  of  Augustus 14 

2.  Empire  afier  Augustus,  A.D.  14- 192. 

Claudian  Emperors  (four) : 

Tiberius  (i) 14-37 

Caligula  (2) 37-41 

Claudius  (l) 4^-54 

Romans  bqgin  conquest  of  Britain 43 

Nero{£^) 54-68 

Persecution  of  Christians  at  Rome 65 

Troubles  «7/A.D.  68-69:— 

Revolt  of  Galba  in  Spain 68 

Galba  emperor part  of  68-69 

Otho  emperor part  of        69 

Battle  of  Bedriacum 69 

Vitellius  emperor part  of        69 

Flavian  Emperors  (three): — 

Vespasian  (i) 70-79 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus 70 

ritus{2) 79-81 

Great  eruption  of  Vesuvius ;  death  of  Pliny  the  Elder;  destruction  of 

Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  &c 79 

Completion  of  the  Colosseum  at  Rome 86 

Domitian  (3) 81-96 

Completion  of  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricola  ....         78-85 
Dacian  successes  against  Rome 86-90 

Five  *  *  good  Emperors  " : — 

Ntrva{\) 96-98 

Trajan  {2) 98-117 

Dacia  conquered  by  Romans 100-106 

Hadrian  Kz) 117-138 
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Great  revolt  of  Jews  suppressed 131-136 

Antoninus  Pius  (4) 1 38-16 1 

Marcus  Aurdius  (5) 161-180 

Marcomannic  War  (German  attacks  on  empire)         .         .  165-180 

Oriental  plague  scouiiges  Roman  Empire 166 

Commodus  emperor 180-192 

3.  Empire  from  A.D.  192  to  285. 
Period  of  Transition  and  Military  Despotism. 

Stptimius  Severus  tTd-^XQT 19J-211 

Severus  in  Britain  (died  at  York,  211)       .....      200-211 

CarrtTflZ/rt  emperor 211-217 

(Roman  franchise  extended  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire.) 

Alexander  Severus  emperor 222-235 

(Parthian  Empire  succeeded  by  new  Persian  Empire.) 

Maximinus  (a  German)  emperor 235-238 

Z?^r/»x  emperor 249-251 

{Goths  appear  in  force  in  Roman  territory.) 

Valerian  emperor 253-260 

(Franks  invade  Gaul;  Alemanni  move  over  Danube  and  Rhine;  Goths  at- 
tack Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  Persians  invade  Syria;  Valerian  defeated 
and  slain  by  Persian  king  Sapor.) 

Aurdian  (a  Pannonian)  emperor 270-275 

(Goths  and  Vandals  driven  out  of  Pannonia;  Alemanni,  &c.,  repulsed  from 
Italy;  Dacia  surrendered  to  Goths;  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  defeated 
and  brought  to  Rome.) 

Probus  (a  Pannonian)  emperor 276-282 

(Barbarians  defeated  on  Rhine  and  Danube.) 

4.  Empire  from  A.D.  285  to  337. 

Diocldian  (a  Dalmatian)  emperor 285-305 

(Empire  divided  under  four  rulers  for  administration;  City  of  Rome  virtually 

ceases  to  be  capital,  the  rulers  residing  on  or  near  frontiers  for  defence 

against  barbarians.) 
(During  third  century y  A.D.,  Roman  Empire  became  largely  barbarian  in 

population,  chiefly  by  influx  of  German  tribes  into  army  and  as  settlers; 

political  system  becomes  that  of  Oriental  sultanism;  the  senate  practically 

disappears;   oppressive  taxation  does  much  mischief;    great  advances 

made  by  Christianity  and  the  church  established  as  a  power  within  the 

state.) 

Constantine  the  Great  emperor 306-337 

(Military  power  of  **  Legati"  (Vicerojrs)  separated  from  civil  authority.) 

Christianity  established  as  state-religion 324 

Byzantium  (Constantinople)  capital  of  empire 330 

[For  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  early  Christian  Fatfaecs  see  text  of 

work  above.] 

5.  Empire  from  A.D.  337  to  395. 

Julian  (the  Apostate)  emperor    .        .  .        .  .      361-363 

Valentinian  I.  emperor 364-375 

(Conflicts  with  barbarians;  Alemcmni  driven  from  Gaul.) 
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{Infmrth  century,  A.D.,  Goths  (Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths)  become  power- 
ful; Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanricon  Danube;  Goths  partly  Christianized 
by  Ulphilas.) 
(Huns  from  Asia  become  formidable;   attack  the  Goths    in  south-east 

Europe. ) 
Valens,  emperor  of  eastern  part  of  empire  ....      364-378 

(Goths  allowed  to  settle  south  of  Danube;  Valens  killed  in  battle  near 

Adrianople  by  Goths,  A.D.  378.) 
(Goths  spread  westwards  to  Italy;  enter  Roman  army  iu  large  numbers.) 
Theodosius  emperor  (of  whole  empire,  392-395)         .        .        .      378-395 

Peace  made  with  Goths 382 

Submission  of  Theodosius  to  St*  Ambrose         .....     390 
(Formal  end  of  Paganism;  worship  of  heathen  gods  strictly  forbidden.) 

6.  Empire  from  A.  D.  395  to  476. 

Empire  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western 395 

(Stilicho,  a  Vandal  commander  of  Roman  legions  in  Britain  against  Picts 

and  Scots,  and  on  Rhine  frontier  repulses  Suevi  and  Alemanni.) 

Alaric,  King  of  Visigoths,  defeated  in  Italy  by  Stilicho      .        .        .  403 
Stilicho  defeats  host  of  barbarians  under  Radagaisus  in  north  of  Italy,    40J 

Death  of  Stilicho 408 

Alaric,  King  of  Visigoths,  captures  Rome 410 

(In  earlier  part  oi  fifth  century  Romans  leave  Britain;  Visigoths  established 

in  south  of  Gaul  and  north  of  Spain;  Suevi,  Alani,  Vandds,  Burgundians, 

swarm  into  Gaul  and  Spain. ) 

Genseric,  King  of  Vandals,  sets  up  kingdom  in  north-west  Africa      .  429 

Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  invades  Gaul 450 

Battle  of  Chilons  (Attila's  Huns  defeated  by  Theodoric's  Visigoths 

and  by  Aetius) 451 

Attila  died  (end  of  power  of  Huns) 453 

Genseric,  King  of  Vandals,  took  Rome 455 

Ricimer,  King  of  Suevi,  took  Rome 47a 

Romulus  Augustulusj  last  emperor  of  Western  Empire,  overthrown 

by  Odoacer,  a  German  chief 476 

End  of  IVestem  Empire  of  Rome 476 
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SECTION   IV. 
MEDIAEVAL     HISTORY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  history  of  the  ^^ Middle  Ages''  embraces  a  period  of 
Scope  of  ^^out  one  thousand  years,  extending  from  the  close 
me<S«vai  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  of 
history.  ^^  Christian  era.  The  first  half  of  this  period  has 
been  sometimes  called  the  ^^ Dark  Ages"  as  if  the  light  of 
ancient  learning  and  culture  had  been  well-nigh  extinguished  in 
the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome 
by  barbarian  peoples.  This  time  of  the  world's  history,  how- 
ever, is  more  correctly  regarded  as  a  time  in  which  the  creation 
of  a  fresh  state  of  society  and  of  civilization  was  effected  in  the 
blending  of  the  new  with  the  old,  in  the  adoption  both  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  olden  institutions  by  the  new  races, 
mainly  of  German  nationality,  who  appear  upon  the  scene. 
The  development  of  the  German  world  begins,  kindled  by  a 
foreign  culture,  a  foreign  religion,  polity,  and  legislation.  These 
new  elements  were  taken  up  by  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and 
amalgamated  with  their  own  national  life.  The  Christian 
religion  had  already  received  from  the  Councils  and  Fathers 
of  the  Church  a  perfected  system  of  doctrine  and  government ; 
the  rulers  of  the  church,  moreover,  possessed  the  culture  and 
the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  and  the  Latin 
tongue,  in  its  perfectly  developed  form,  continued  for  ages  to 
be  the  language  of  literature  and  men  of  learning.  The  new 
system  of  things  was,  in  this  sense,  merely  a  continuation  of  the 
old;  but  there  lived  in  it  an  entirely  new  spirit,  through  which 
the  world  was  to  be  politically  and  socially  regenerated — the 
spirit  of  freedom,  which  was  ultimately  to  reconcile  the  antago- 
nistic principles  of  Church  and  State,  and  regulate  the  political 
life  of  nations  by  reason,  after  the  church  had  failed  in  her  at- 
tempt to  maintain  herself  as  a  Theocracy,  and  the  State  had 
passed  through  the  form  of  Feudal  to  that  of  Constitutional 
Monarchy. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   NEW   RACES,   KINGDOMS,   AND   LANGUAGES 
OF   EUROPE. 

1.  The  Atyan  migration  into  Europe  from  Asia  has  been 
dealt  with  in  the  general  Introduction  (page  8)  to    Historical 
this  work.   The  ancient  history  of  Europe  has  been    races  of 
concerned  with   the  Italic  (Latin)  and  Hellenic    ^**~p«- 
races  as  the  ruling  and  conquering  powers  of  the  civilized 
world     The  modem  history  of  Europe  has  to  do  partly  with 
races  of  mixed  descent  arising  from  the  union  of  these  old 
historic  peoples  with  barbarian  tribes,  but  mainly  with  the  other 
great  races  of  the  Aryan  stock — the  CeltSy  the  Teutons^  and  the 
Slaves  or  Slavonians, 

2.  At  the  present  day  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
as  already  stated,  belong  to  the  Aryan  stock;  the  ^on- Aryan 
other  tenth,  consisting  of  the  Turks,  the  Magyars  racca  of 

(in  Hungary),  the  Finns,  and  the  Laplanders,  is  ^""^p*- 
Mongolian  in  race,  akin  (though  now  very  different  in  charac- 
ter and  appearance)  to  the  Chinese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  other 
peoples  in  the  south-east  of  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

3.  In  early  historical  times  the  Celts  inhabited  the  British 
Isles,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  north  of  Italy;  the  Teu-  Early  dia- 
tons  occupied  the  territory  known  as  Sweden,  Nor-  SJ^Sn  «cm 
way,  Denmark,  and  central  Germany;  an  Aryan  inturope. 
people  called  Lithuanians  had  settled  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Baltic;  the  Slavonians  y^tr^  to  be  found  in  \ht  great  Eastern 
plain,  forming  the  modem  empire  of  European  Russia. 

4.  Of  the  three  great  Aryan  races — Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavo- 
nians— the  Romans  came  into  close  contact  with  TheCeitaand 
two  only — the  Celts  and  the  Teutons.  We  have  **»«  Romans, 
already  seen  how  the  Celts  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  were 
conquered  by  Rome,  and  how  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain  es- 
pecially took  up  the  Latin  language  and  civilization,  receiving 
the  Roman  citizenship,  and  being  converted  to  Christianity  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Westem  Empire. 

5.  The  terms  Teutonic,  Gothic,  and  Germanic  are  all  used  to 
designate  the  great  race  of  men  that  had  occupied  The  Teutonic 
central  and  northem  Europe,  and  was  destined  to  tribes, 
work  so  powerfully  in  the  development  of  the  modem  civiliza- 
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tion.  The  chief  tribes  of  this  great  race  were  the  Goths  (divided, 
as  we  have  seen,  into  the  Visigoths  and  the  Ostrogoths\  the 
Vandals,  the  Franks  (j,e,  the  '^^  Free  men^^  2l  confederacy  of 
tribes  on  the  lower  Rhine),  the  Burgundians,  the  Lombards  (in 
Latin,  Langobardi  or  Longobardi,  originally  from  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe,  then  found  north  of  the  Danube  in  fifth  century,  a.d.), 
the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Scandinavians  or  Norsemen, 

6.  The  Vandals,  as  we  have  seen,  invaded  Spain  (where  their 
The  Vandals  name  survives  in  the  name  of  the  district  Anda- 
andOoths.  lusio),  and  passed  over  into  Africa,  where  they 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  Ostrogoths,  under  their 
king  Tluod'oric  the  Great^  overcame  Odoa'cer  in  Italy,  and 
Theodoric  ruled  there  as  head  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
realm  from  a.d.  493  to  526.  The  Roman  laws  and  institutions 
were  maintained,  and  the  age  was  distinguished  by  the  learning 
and  statesmanship  of  Cassiodo'rus,  and  of  the  famous  Boethius 
(bo-e'thi-us),  who  was  great  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  wrote 
(during  his  imprisonment  by  Theodoric  for  opposing  certain 
oppressive  measures)  the  well-known  work,  De  Consolations 
Philosophice  {''On  the  comfort  of  philosophy'').  This  book  is 
pure  in  style  and  of  a  high  tone  of  thought;  its  author  was  the 
last  of  the  western  Romans  to  study  deeply  the  literature  and 
language  of  Greece,  from  which  he  translated  many  works  of 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophers.  The  Visigoths  had  founded 
a  kingdom  which  included  what  is  now  Spain,  FortugcU,  and 
southern  Frame,  the  capital  being  Tolo'sa  (now  Toulouse).  This 
Visigothic  kingdom  lasted  for  two  centuries,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown, as  we  shall  see,  by  the  Saracens,  after  losing  the  portion 
in  Gaul  through  conquest  by  the  Franks  from  Germany. 

7.  In  A.D.  486  the  Franks,  under  a  king  named  Clo'vis  (a  cor- 
The  Pranks  ^up^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  his  German  name  Chlodtoig,  and  really 
and  Burgun*  the  Same  as  the  modem  Louis)  invaded  and  con- 
dians.  quered  a  part  of  Gaul,  and  \kit  first  or  Merotnn'giem 
dynasty  (from  Merwig,  grandsire  of  Clovis)  of  the  earlier  mon- 
archy of  France  was  established,  the  name  France  being  derived 
from  the  conquering  people,  as  England  from  the  Angles,  These 
tall,  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired  Germans,  armed  with  heavy  swords, 
batde-axes,  and  large  shields,  gradually  made  their  way  to  the 
south,  and  drove  out  the  Visigoths,  but  settled  themselves  chiefly 
in  the  north  of  Gaul.  Clovis  and  his  people  embraced  the  faith 
of  his  wife  Clotil'da,  a  Christian  princess  of  Burgundian  race,  and 
the  Frank  conquerors  adopted  the  language  (a  corrupted  Latin) 
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spoken  by  the  conquered  Gkiuls.  Clovis  died  in  a.d.  511,  and 
the  division  of  his  dominions  among  his  sons  was  followed  by 
a  period  of  dreary  warfare  and  crime.  This  dominion  of  the 
Franks  extended  far  to  eastward  of  the  Rhine.  Thus  much  of 
Gaul  passed  from  being  a  Roman  province  into  the  form  of  a 
monarchy  inaugurated  by  German  barbarians.  The  Burgun- 
dians  established  a  kingdom  in  the  south-east  of  Gaul,  which 
disappeared  for  a  time  by  Frankish  conquest,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  varied  from  time  to  time  according  to  their  successes 
in  war  against  neighbouring  states. 

8.  The  kingdoms  founded  by  the  Lombards  and  the  Scandina- 
vian tribes  come  later  in  the  history.  The  Angles  The  Lombards, 
and  the  Saxons  belonged  to  the  Low  Dutch  (the  Anyiei?ln<r"* 
word  ^^Dutch'^  meaning  here  the  same  as  German)  Saxons, 
division  of  the  Teutonic  race,  being  that  portion  of  the  German 
peoples  that  had  not  been  Christianized  or  civilized  in  Roman 
times,  and  that  dwelt  near  the  sea,  by  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
Weser,  and  £/de.  The  German  tribes  with  whom  we  have 
dealt  in  connection  with  the  Roman  Empire  belonged  to  the 
High  Dutch  division,  dwelling  in  central  and  southern  Germany 
away  from  the  sea.  The  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Angles, 
SaxonSy  and  futes,  and  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  require  only  a  passing  mention  here;  the  conquest 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  English 
nation  was  gradually  formed,  the  land  was  Christianized  by 
missionaries  from  Rome  under  St  Augustine  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  the  people  were  united  into  one  realm  under 
Egbert  early  in  the  ninth. 

9.  From  the  union  of  the  new  Germanic  nations  and  tongues 
with  those  of  the  conquered  Roman  Empire  oi  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  West  sprang  the  Romance  (i.e.  Romanized  or  nations  and 
Latinized)  peoples  and  languages  of  mediaeval  and  ^'^^^k^^- 
modem  Europe.  The  Latin  of  literature  and  of  educated  speech 
was  corrupted  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  people  of  Gaul, 
of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  and  from  this  corruption  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  Teutonic  words  arose  the /Vzw««/tf/ tongue  of  southern 
France,  and  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  languages.  In 
the  ectst  of  Switzerland  and  in  Roumania  (part  of  the  ancient 
Dacid)  the  language  spoken  by  the  people  is  also  of  Latin 
origin.  The  chief  Ijitin  or  Romance  nations  of  modem  Europe 
are  therefore  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian;  in  the  earlier 
mediaeval  times  the  people  of  the  districts  called  Provence  and . 
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AquitairUy  south  of  the  Loire,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
nation  from  the  French  to  the  north  of  that  river. 

10.  The  English  langiiage  is  in  the  main  Teutonic^  with  a 
other  Romance  or  Latin  element  in  the  Norman-French, 

lan^ages.  Old  French,  and  Latin  words  introduced  after  the 
conquest:  the  German  nations  of  central  Europe  and  the  people 
of  Holland  have  kept  their  speech  free  from  the  influence  of 
Latin,  as  also  the  Scandinavian  nations,  including  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  The  Slavonic  races  of  Europe  (Rus- 
sians, Poles,  &c.)  speak  languages  of  their  own,  Aryan  in  origin, 
but  distinct  both  from  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  tongues. 
The  Celtic  tongues  (Gaelic^  Erse  of  Ireland,  and  Manx  being 
included)  are  cdmost  extinct,  save  in  Wales  and  in  Brittany,  in- 
habited by  Celtic  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  who  still 
to  a  great  degree  retain  the  olden  speech,  and  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THREE  CENTURIES   OF   HISTORY. 

I.— THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  Eastern^  Greeks  or  Byzantine  Empire  continued  to 
The  Eastern  ^xist  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  after  the  downfall 
Empire.  of  the  Westcm,  and  to  pass  gradually  to  decay, 
while  the  new  nationalities  and  the  new  civilization  of  Europe 
were  being  developed  in  ever-growing  vigour  under  the  influence 
of  the  German  spirit  that  was  to  regenerate  the  world.  The 
Emperors  at  Constantinople,  though  they  ruled  dominions  where 
the  language  and  civilization  were  mainly  Greeks  still  claimed  to 
be  Roman  emperors,  and  under  their  sway  the  laws  and  official 
forms  of  Imperial  Rome  were  maintained.  The  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  East  was  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  in  the  West 

2.  The  Byzantine  Empire  reached  its  highest  point  of  power 

Tuttinia  ^^^  ^^"'^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  century,  during  the  reign  of 
Justin'ian,  A.D.  527-565.  It  was  he  who  built  the 
great  Church  (now  the  Mosque  in  Mahommedan  hands)  of 
Saint  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  His  chief  service  to  mankind 
was  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  Rome,  to  which  we  owe  the 
great  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  called  the  Civil  Law^ 
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forming  the  basis  of  so  much  of  the  law  in  European  states  at 
the  present  day. 

3.  "The  Roman  law  was  an  active  and  living  principle.     It 

was  always  open  to  receive  new  impressions,  and 

Roman  Law.  r      -  >.jji  ^t^.. 

anxious  for  improvement  and  development.  It  set 
before  itself  ideas  of  humanity  and  justice  which  it  aimed  at 
accomplishing.  It  trained  multitudes  of  keen  intellects  in  the 
contemplation  and  pursuit  of  broad  and  noble  ends.  It  con- 
stituted in  itself  a  wide  and  liberal  education,  and  familiarized 
its  students  first  with  the  highest  philosophy,  and  afterwards 
with  the  purest  religion  of  the  period.  It  had  been  the  con- 
stant policy  of  the  emperors  to  render  the  old  municipal  law  of 
Rome  a  fitting  instrument  for  the  government  of  a  world-wide 
empire.  Ideas  of  universal  equity  replaced,  under  their  patron- 
age, the  narrow  selfishness  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  From  the 
time  of  Augustus  the  subjects  of  the  conquering  city  received  a 
long  and  patient  training  in  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence. 
While  the  empire  was  tottering  to  its  fall  they  still  cherished  a 
conviction  of  the  permanence  of  the  principles  on  which  its 
social  fabric  had  so  long  been  maintained.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  poet  Rutil'ius^  could  boldly  prophesy  that  in 
her  legal  institutions  Rome  should  yet  be  immortal.  In  this 
faith  her  jurists  still  persevered,  working  bravely  for  an  unknown 
future.  When  the  Theodosian  Code  or  Digest  was  at  last  pro- 
mulgated by  the  third  Valentin'ian,  Africa  was  already  occu- 
pied by  the  Vandals,  Gaul  and  Spain  had  been  seized  by  the 
Visigoths  and  Burgundians;  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  the  Lombards  were  visibly  hovering  in  the  rear;  but 
preparation  had  been  thus  made  for  placing  all  these  barbarians 
under  civil  restraints,  and  to  these  restraints  they  for  the  most 
part  consented  to  submit."^  It  was  this  "noble  legacy"  of  Ro- 
man law  that  Justinian  undertook  to  put  into  a  practical  shape, 
suited  to  the  then  present  and  ftiture  needs  of  the  whole  world. 

4.  Among  the  chief  Roman  jurists  were  {i)  Julius  Paulus^  a 
Eminent  Ro-  voluminous  writer  in  the  reign  of  Septim'ius  Seve'rus 
man  jurists,  (a.d.  193-211);  (2)  Gaius  (gi'us),  who  wrote  under 
Antoni'nus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  and  Aurelius  (a.d.  161-180) — his 
^^Institutionesy'  an  elementary  treatise,  long  used  as  a  text-book 
for  students  of  Roman  law,  is  extant;  (3)  Ulpia'nus^  who  wrote 

^Author  of  a  parUy  extant  elegiac  poem  describing  his  journey  from  Rome  to 
Gaul,  and  celebrating  the  praises  of  Rome. 
'  Dr.  Men  vale :  "  General  History  of  Ronu, "  .     .».».».  .^ 
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under  Caracalla  (a.d.  2 1 1-2 1 7).  From  the  treatises  of  these  three 
jurists  a  large  part  of  the  work  done  under  Justinian  was  derived. 
S-  In  A.D.  528-529  a  number  of  commissioners,  including  the 
famous  Tribonia'nus,  completed  the  Codex  Justin-  p^ndects- 
ia'nus  (Justinian's  Code),  a  summary  of  the  imperial  Corpus  jurii 
legislation  of  Rome.  Tribonian,  then  at  the  head  ^*^*'*"* 
of  another  commission,  superintended  the  compilation,  from  the 
books  of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  of  the  work  known  as  the 
Digest  or  Pandects  (Le.  ''^arranged  matter'^  or  ^^all-embracing 
work'%  containing  authoritative  interpretations  and  judgments 
on  legal  points.  A  third  commission,  including  Tribonian,  then 
prepared  a  simple  elementary  summary  called  Institutiones 
{^^ Institutes,''  i.e.  precepts  or  principles),  based  chiefly  on  the 
above-named  work  of  Gaius.  A  second  revised  edition  of  the 
Code  was  published  in  534,  and  this  work,  with  the  Pandects 
(or  Digest),  the  Institutes,  and  a  supplement  to  the  Code,  known 
as  the  Noi^els  (in  Latin  ^^Novellce  Constitutiones,^*  "  neu*  enact- 
ments"), form  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  i^^Body  of  Civil  Law"), 
the  Roman  law  as  generally  accepted  in  Europe. 

6.  In  the  East,  Justinian's  great  general,  the  famous  BelL 
sdrius,  an  lUyrian  of  low  birth,  fought  against  the  justinian'i 
Persian  King  (one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  Conqu«»tB. 
later  Persian  Empire)  Chosroes  (kos'ro-ez)  I.  (or  Nushirvan), 
who  reigned  a.d.  531-579.  Justinian  purchased  peace  by  pay- 
ment of  tribute  to  this  Qriental  despot,  whose  empire  extended 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Indus.  In  the  West,  Justinian's  arms 
had  great  success.  In  534  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  victories  of  Belisarius.  In  535  Beli- 
sarius  conquered  Sicily,  and  from  535-540,  and  again  from 
541-544,  fought  with  the  Goths  in  Italy,  until  the  jealousy  of 
his  master  recalled  him.  His  successor  in  command,  Nar'ses, 
completed  the  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy 
by  his  campaigns  in  552-553.  Under  Justinian,  the  Visigoths 
were  driven  out  of  the  south  of  Spain,  so  that  there  was  for 
a  time  a  revived  Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  and  the  Roman 
dominion  again  comprised  (almost)  the  whole  of  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts.  Justinian  died  in  565,  and  a  speedy  change 
came  in  Italy. 

7.  The  warlike  German  people  called  Lombards  had  settled 
in  Panno'nia  (territory  in  the  south  of  what  is  now  thc  Lombards 
the  Austrian  Empire),  by  Justinian's  invitation,  enter  itaiy. 
about  540.     In  their  new  quarters  they  fought  to  extermination 
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with  the  Gothic  people  called  Gcpida  (ge'pi-de),and  in  568  passed 
over  the  Alps  into  the  fertile  plain  of  northern  Italy  which  still 
bears  their  name.  Under  their  King  Alboin^  the  Lombards  sub- 
dued all  the  north  and  much  of  the  south  of  Italy  (the  central 
part,  including  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  on  the  Adriatic, 
with  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia,  remaining  still  Roman),  and 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy  thus  formed  continued  for  two 
centuries,  until  it  was  conquered  by  Charlemagne.  The  growth 
of  Venice  dates  from  the  time  of  this  Lombard  conquest,  when 
fugitives  from  their  cruel  ravages  fled  for  safety  to  the  islands 
and  lagoons  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where  a  town  had 
been  previously  founded  by  fugitives  from  the  Huns. 

8.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  Eastern  Empire  closes  for  a 
Deca  of  ^^^S  ^^^^  ^^^  HetacUus  (he-ra-cli'us),  who  died  in 
Byxantine  A.D.  64 1.  The  Persians^  and  the  Mongolian  race 
Empire.       ^^^  ^^  called  the  Turks  (with  their  kinsmen  the 

Avars),  attacked  the  empire  in  formidable  strength.  Between 
611  and  615  the  Persians  overran  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor, 
remaining  encamped  for  ten  years  within  sight  of  Constantinople. 
At  last  Heracli'us  arose  from  his  sluggish  impotence,  and  with 
great  ability  and  courage,  between  620  and  628,  recovered  the 
whole  of  the  Persian  conquests.  The  events  of  the  last  part  of 
the  reign  of  Heraclius  will  be  related  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  the  rise  of  the  conquering  Saracens. 

9.  On  the  whole,  the  Byzantine  Empire  presents  the  dreary 
Reiiffioua  and  spectaclc  of  a  State  possessing  the  form  and  the 
secular  dis-  dogmas,  with  Very  little  of  the  life,  power,  and  spirit 
putca.  Q^  jjjg  Christianity  which  was  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  realm.  The  chief  interests  in  religious  nuxtters 
were  fierce  and  endless  disputes  and  conflicts  about  doctrine 
and  image-worship,  and  on  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical 
offices.  Murder,  conflagration  and  plunder  resulted  from  differ- 
ences of  dogma  and  of  worship.  In  secular  affairs,  sanguinary 
encounters  arose  between  the  factions  of  the  blue  and  the  green, 
the  distinguishing  colours  of  the  different  parties  of  combatants 
in  the  gladiatorial  games,  which  cruel  spectacles  the  Christianity 
of  Constantinople  had  not  succeeded  in  abolishing  as  a  source 
of  popular  delight 

10.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  Greek  culture  was  still  pre- 
Byzantine  served  in  these  Eastern  provinces, "  where  the  ancient 
culture.        civilization,  though  slowly  fading  away  under  the 

influence  of  misgovemment,  might  still  astonish  and  instruct 
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barbarians;  where  the  court  still  exhibited  the  splendour  oi 
Diocle'tian  and  Constantine;  where  the  public  buildings  were 
still  adorned  with  the  sculptures  of  Polycle'tus  and  the  paintings 
of  Apelles,  and  where  laborious  pedants,  themselves  destitute 
of  taste,  sense,  and  spirit,  could  still  read  and  interpret  the 
master-pieces  of  Sophocles,  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  Plato."  ^ 
In  literature^  this  Eastern  Empire  can  boast  of  a  series  of 
historians,  among  whom  we  may  mention  the  able  writer  Proco'- 
pius  (the  contemporary  of  Belisarius  and  Tribonian).  He  wrote 
in  Greek  extant  books  on  the  wars  with  the  Persians,  Vandals, 
and  Goths,  and  on  the  public  buildings  erected  by  Justinian; 
and  an  amusing  collection  of  anecdotes,  giving  scandalous 
gossip  concerning  the  court  of  Constantinople  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  century. 

II.  The  history  of  this  Byzantine  Empire  presents,  again  and 
again,  disgusting  pictures  of  weakness  against  out-  character  of 
ward  attack,  evil  passions  within,  rebellious  generals,  ByxanUne 
emperors  deposed,  and  often  poisoned  or  other-  ®°*p*^*' 
wise  murdered  by  their  own  wives  and  sons,  intellectual  decay 
and  moral  corruption  bringing  all  at  last,  after  periods  of  revived 
power  and  prosperity,  to  long-delayed  and  then  irretrievable 
ruin. 

11.— BEQINNINOS  OP  PRANCE. 

1.  Clo'vis^  founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  died  in  a.d. 
511,  and  his  descendants  kept  for  nearly  two  cen-  Merovingian 
turies  the  crown  which  he  had  won;  but  the  history   dynasty. 

of  the  Frankish  Empire  during  this  period  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
follies  or  crimes  of  weak  or  wicked  kings,  while  frequent  changes 
took  place  in  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period,  i.e,  in  the  seventh  century, 
the  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  certain  officials  Mayors  of 
called  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  The  minister  called  t^e  Palace. 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  was  elected  by  the  Frank  nobles,  and,  in 
command  of  the  army,  was  the  actual  sovereign;  the  stupid 
slothfulness  of  the  nominal  monarchs  has  given  them  the  title 
of  Rois  faineants  or  Do-nothing  kings. 

3.  In  687  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  named  Pepin  {of  Heristal^  a 
town  on  the  Meuse)  defeated  rival  Frankish  claim-  cariovingian 
ants,  and,  acquiring  rule  over  the  whole  Frankish  dynasty, 
dominions,  really  founded  the  Second  or  Cariovingian  dynasty^ 

^Macaulay:  '* History  of  Enf^land"  ^  . 
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already  holding  his  office  of  Mayor  by  hereditary  right  His 
son,  Charles  Martel,  was  a  vigorous  ruler,  famous  for  his  victory 
over  the  Mussulman  invaders  of  France  in  732,  which  will  be 
described  when  we  come  to  the  history  of  the  Saracens.  In 
753  J^^pi^  *^  Shorty  son  of  Charles,  became  king  of  the  Franks 
in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  being  crowned  by  the  pope  with  the 
title  of  ^^King  of  Franda^'  while  the  dynasty  of  the  Merovingian 
kings  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  formal  deposition  of  the 
last  of  the  rois  fainiants^  Childeric  III. 


III.-RISE  OP  THE  8ARACEN8. 

I.  Early  in  the  seventh  century  a  movement  began  "  in  the 
General  heart  of  Arabia  which  was  to  result  in  a  succession 

Sf^AnSs'or  ^^  ^'^  xno%\.  Stupendous  religious  and  political  revo- 
Saracens.  lutions  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed."  The 
Arabs  or  Saracens  were  about  to  assail,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
every  nation  and  tribe  of  the  old  Roman  and  Persian  world, 
from  India  and  the  borders  of  China  to 
France  and  Spain.  The  term  Arabs  means 
^^ people  of  t/u  West "  (from  their  position 
in  Asia),  and  the  word  Saracens  means 
^^  people  of  the  East,'  the  name  adopted  by 
them  after  their  passage  into  Africa  and 
Europe,  when  the  former  title  had  become 
geographically  inappropriate.  The  fact 
that  Islamism  is  at  the  present  day  the 
hope  and  the  faith  of  some  two  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  gives  an  endur- 
ing interest  to  the  story  of  the  deeds  of 
those  who  brought  about  so  mighty  a  re- 
sult. The  SaracenSy  now  attacking  Aryan 
Europe,  were  of  Semitic  race,  and  theirs 
is  "the  only  Semitic  power  which  has 
played  any  great  part  in  history  since  the 
time  of  the  great  dominion  of  Carthage."  Islamism  is  also  "the 
last  of  three  great  religions  which  have  come  out  from  among 
the  Semitic  nations,  and  all  of  which  taught  men  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  bade  them  to  keep  from  the  worship  of  idols. 
First  czoit  Judaism,  then  Christianity,  and  now  the  religion  of 
Mahomet^^  (or  Mohammed)} 

E.  A.  Freeman's  "  General  Sketch  0/ European  History.** 
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2.  The  secret  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  Saracens  lay  in 
the  religious  enthusiasm  which  is  called  fanaticism  cauiea  of 
— the  reckless  fervour  of  abandonment  to  the  one  ^^  «ucce«B. 
present  passion  of  the  soul.  In  their  poetry,  in  love,  in  the 
warfare  by  means  of  which  their  religion  was  so  widely  spread, 
this  enthusiastic  devotion  is  displayed.  Hence  the  extraordi- 
nary rapidity  of  their  conquests  in  forcing  the  peoples,  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  to  embrace  a  faith  which,  in  order  to 
promote  the  worship  of  the  One  God,  has  no  regard  to  race, 
or  caste,  or  nation,  or  political  distinction;  a  religious  system,  in 
which  it  was  the  highest  merit  to  die  on  its  behsdf,  with  promise 
of  a  sure  reward  in  Paradise  for  him  who  should  fall  fighting  for 
the  cause. 

3.  Their  enthusiasm  was  roused  by  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion — Mahomet  This  extraordinary  man  was  Condition  of 
born  at  the  sacred  city  of  Mecca^  in  Arabia^  in  the  ^c  of  *" 
year  569.  He  came  of  a  noble  family  among  a  Mahomet, 
people  who  have  been  described  as  "  the  semi-barbarous  sons 
of  the  Desert,  but  slightly  penetrated  with  the  civilization  of 
city-life;  a  people  whose  .  .  .  courage  was  the  daring  of  the 
robber — a  race  careless  alike  of  fatigue  and  danger,  lawless 
in  daring,  pertinacious  of  purpose,  implacable  m  revenge, 
strangers  as  yet  to  the  enervation  that  is  bom  of  wealth  and 
luxury  and  power,  but  not  devoid  of  a  rude  chivalry  of  action 
and  an  imaginative  poetry  of  feeling — such  were  the  Arabians 
of  the  time  of  Mahomet."  When  the  great  religious  reformer 
appeared  among  the  Arabs,  the  old  patriarchaJ  faith,  of  the 
time  when  Job  was  an  Arabian  chieftain,  had  been  changed  into 
a  degrading  idolatry,  and  in  the  Kaaba  or  sacred  temple  at 
Mecca  (of  which  building  a  part  of  the  original  wall  is  still 
shown  with  the  highest  veneration)  three  hundred  and  sixty 
graven  and  molten  images  were  standing.  "In  Persia  the 
philosophical  and  elevating  creed  of  Zoroas'ter  had  degenerated 
into  vague  mysticism  and  fire-worship,  while  in  Syria  and  Egjrpt 
Christianity  had  hidden  its  face,  amid  a  wild  carnival  of  fantastic 
speculations,  idolatries,  and  heresies.  But  the  hour  and  the 
man  had  now  come. 

4.  "  Over  the  scattered  tribes  of  Arabia  there  arose  a  king, 
and  over  their  divided  worships  a  priest  and  a  pro-  Doctrine  of 
phet.    *  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  Mahomet. 
His  prophet.     God  is  one.  Almighty,  all-righteous,  not  a  mere 
cold  and  remote  abstraction,  no  motionless  image  graven  in  stone 
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or  marble,  but  a  living  God,  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord  of 
lords.  He  has  chosen  you  to  be  the  workers  of  His  will  and  the 
champions  of  His  truth.  He  has  called  you  to  victory  over  the 
infidel  in  this  world,  and  to  an  everlasting  paradise  in  the  next.' 
It  needs  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the  effect 
of  such  an  announcement,  when  once  it  had  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing for  itself  a  hearing.  It  was  at  once  an  appeal  to  the  deepest 
and  truest  instincts  of  a  Semitic  people,  and  the  gathering  cr>' 
of  an  awakened  patriotism.  It  proclaimed  to  the  sceptic  a 
creed,  and  to  the  warriors  a  warfare  and  a  crown.  To  win  the 
joys  of  Paradise  by  the  subjugation  and  conversion  of  the  earth 
was  a  prospect  which  might  well  whet  a  worldly  ambition  no  less 
than  stimulate  a  religious  zeal,  and  we  wonder  not  so  much  at 
the  victories  of  Islamism  as  that  it  left  anything  unconquered, 
and  that,  after  the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  the  Saracen,  the  in- 
cense of  Christian  worship  still  went  up  from  the  temple  of  St 
Sophia."*  Such,  in  its  purer  beginnings,  was  the  religious 
system  which  has  endured  for  twelve  hundred  years,  recognizing 
and  perpetuating  the  two  fatal  social  evils  of  polygamy  and 
slavery,  stereotyping  despotism,  and  making  political  progress 
impossible  by  the  inextricable  interweaving  of  the  civil  Law  with 
the  divine  in  the  eternal  and  immutable  Koran, 

5.  With  the  character  of  the  great  prophet  himself,  who  has 
Character  of  ^'^^  both  much  belauded  and  much  belied  by  dif- 
Mahomet.  ferent  judges,  we  have  little  space  here  to  deal.  He 
was  a  man,  liable  to  and  succumbing  to  human  temptations;  a 
religious  reformer,  pure  at  first  in  life  and  method,  but  corrupted 
by  success;  one  who  exchanged  persuasion  for  persecution,  and 
being  at  first  an  apostle  of  truth  and  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
became  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  and  "a  manufacturer  of 
special  revelations  to  justify  flagrant  acts  of  public  or  private 
immorality."  In  him,  as  in  others,  a  few  crimes  and  errors  de- 
face a  generally  noble  career.  The  Mahommedan  era  called 
the  Hejira  (hej'i-ra)  (an  Arabic  word  meaning  ^^  gmigraiion'^) 
begins  with  the  year  a.d.  622,  when  persecution  drove  the  pro- 
phet to  flee  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  He  had  begun  to  preach 
his  doctrine  in  609,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  after 
the  flight  to  Medina  he  assumed  kingly  authority,  and  sought 
to  propagate  the  faith  called  ''Islam''  (or  '' the  Peace  of  God'')  by 
the  sword. 

1  From  a  review  in  the  Times  of  Dr.  Freeman's  "  History  and  Conquests  0/ 
the  Saracens" 
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6.  The  holy  book  called  Koran  (i.e.  ^^readifig''  or  ^^ matter  to 
be  read")  was  written  in  Arabic  by  Mohammed,  and 
contains  matter  taken  from  Judaism,  Christianity,  *  °**°* 
and  the  eastern  religious  system  of  the  Magi^  while  it  prescribes, 
as  the  chief  duties  of  religion,  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  literary  style  is  that  of  the  purest 
Arabic,  with  many  poetical  beauties;  the  moral  precepts  en- 
joined upon  believers  are  excellent;  the  doctrines  of  the  resur- 
rection and  the  last  judgment  are  insisted  on.  The  Koran  is 
acknowledged  by  Mahometans  as  the  fundamental  code,  not 
only  of  theology,  but  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 

7.  In  629  Mahomet  captured  the  holy  city,  Mecca^  completed 
the  conquest  of  Arabia,  and,  after  calling  on  the    i^jjjomgt 
King  of  Persia  (Chosroes  II.)  and  the  Byzantine    conquers 
emperor  {Heradi  us)  to   embrace    Islamism,    pre-    ^'*°**' 
pared  to  march  beyond  the  borders  of  Arabia.     At  this  junc- 
ture he  died,  cut  off  by  a  fever  at  Medina  in  a.d  632. 

8.  The  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  Arabs  who  came  after 
Mahomet  were  called  his  Caliphs  or  Successors,  and  conducsto  of 
the  first  of  them  was  his  father-in-law,  Abu-beher,  thcCaiiphs. 
The  success  of  the  arms  of  Islam  was  generally  rapid.  The 
choice  offered  to  mankind  lay  among  three  things — ^the  Koran, 
tribute,  or  the  sword — ^all  must  either  embrace  the  new  faith, 
pay  tribute  for  the  keeping  of  their  old  faith,  or  die.  By  the 
year  639  all  Syria  and  Egypt  had  been  conquered,  and  the 
armies  started  westwards  through  northern  Africa,  and  swept 
on  northwards  to  Asia  Minor,  and  eastwards  over  Persia.  Persia 
and  the  east  of  Asia  Minor  fell  an  easy  prey;  but  in  Africa, 
where  Christianity  was  strongly  established,  a  long  and  stout 
resistance  was  made,  the  conquest  not  being  completed  till  709. 
From  Africa  the  followers  of  the  prophet  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  by  the  year  713  the  Crescent  was  triumphant  by  the 
Atlantic  in  the  West,  and  in  the  Indian  province  of  Sind  (or 
Scinde)  in  the  East. 

9.  In  673  the  Saracens  were  repulsed  from  Constantinople, 
and  in  718  a  formidable  crisis  came.  The  ruler  of  saracen«  re- 
the  Extern  Empire  was,  happily  for  Europe  and  puisedatcon- 
the  world,  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability,  Leo  the  ■*»"*»'*op*^- 
Isau'rian  (from  Isau'ria,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor),  and  his  re- 
pulse of  the  Saracen  attacks  on  Constantinople,  and  his  defeat 
of  the  foe  beneath  her  walls,  prevented  a  loss  which,  at  that 
epoch,  would  have  been  most  serious  for  the  religion  and 
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civilization  of  Europe.  Constantinople  was  then  the  head  of 
Christendom,  and  the  law,  literature,  and  theology  which  she 
contained  and  represented  might  have  perished  in  a  Saracen 
success.  The  efforts  of  the  Saracens  to  enter  Europe  by  the 
east  continued  at  intervals  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  they 
never  had  any  permanent  success  in  or  beyond  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  faith  of  the  Mussulmans^  was  to  become  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople  by  Mongolian  instead  of  by  the  original 
Semitic  believers. 

10.  It  was  in  a.d.  71 1-7 13  that  the  Saracms  (or  Moors^  as 
The  Saracens  ^^^  Spanish  writers  have  called  them,  because  they 
nkdoore)  in  crossed  over  into  Spain  from  Maurita'nia^  the  mo- 
spain.  ^^j^  Morocco)  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  Spain.  The  leader  of  the  Saracen  (Moorish)  invaders 
was  named  Tarik^  and  the  place  of  his  landing  derives  its  name, 
Gibraltar^  from  the  Arabic  words  Gcbel-al-2arik,  ^Hhe  rock  of 
Tartky  The  town  of  Tarifa  (the  most  southerly  place  in 
Europe,  having  still  the  fortifications  built  by  the  Moors,  and  a 
very  ancient  Moorish  castle),  south-west  of  Gibraltar,  preserves 
the  name  of  the  same  victorious  general.  The  Visigothic  king 
Roderick^  called  "  the  last  of  the  Goths^'  was  decisively  defeated 
at  the  town  north  of  Cadiz  called  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  (famDiar 
to  us  in  the  name  of  the  wine  of  the  district,  Sherry\  and  in 
the  struggle  Roderick — a  hero  of  Spanish  romance — was  killed. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  all  Spain  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  mountainous  strip  in  the  north, 
where  the  Christians  maintained  themselves  and  their  faith. 
The  Moorish  or  Saracenic  rule  in  Spain  lasted  in  whole  or  in 
part  for  700  years. 

11.  The  Saracens'  invasion  of  Europe  soon  crossed  the  Py- 
The  Saracena  renees  into  southcm  Gaul  (a  more  correct  designa- 
in  Prance.  tion  than  ^^ Fratue'^  at  this  period  of  history)  and 
made  a  lodgment  there.  Another  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
Europe  and  the  world  had  come — one  in  which  was  to  be 
decided  a  contest  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross^  and 
which  was  to  issue  in  the  deliverance  of  European  Christendom, 
save  in  Spain,  from  Islam,  and  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  old 
superiority  of  the  Indo-European  oyer  the  Semitic  family  of 
mankind. 

^  The  words  Afo^Um,  Muslim,  and  Mussulman  are  derived  from  Islam,  and 
mean  "th*  Righteous,"  i.e.  "those  who  are  at  peace  with  God  through  right 
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I  a,  A  young  prince  of  Germanic  race,  Karl  Martel  (or 
Charles  Martel^  in  the  French  form  of  his  name),  charies 
was  the  champion  of  the  Christian  cause  in  this  Mwtei. 
great  wager  of  battle,  when  appeal  was  made  by  arms  to  the  one 
God  whom  both  the  combatants  acknowledged  and  adored.  It 
was  exactly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Mahomet  (a.d.  632) 
when  the  deliverance  wrought  by  the  battle  of  Tours  thus  affected 
the  future  welfare  of  mankind. 

13.  In  the  summer  of  a.d.  732  the  great  Saracenic  leader 
Abderrahmariy  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  led  a  The  battle 
great  host  of  Moslem  soldiery — Syrians y  Moors^  ofTouiB. 
Saracens^  Persians^  Tartars — across  the  Pyrenees,  and,  with  his 
clouds  of  light  cavalry,  overran  the  country  as  far  as  the  Loire. 
In  October  the  great  seven-days'  battle  of  Moslem  horse — white- 
turbaned  warriors  of  tawny  skin — against  the  fair-haired  stal- 
wart Prankish  foot,  steel-helmed,  and  armed  with  heavy  sword, 
or  battle-axe,  or  mace — was  fought  upon  the  plain  between  the 
towns  of  Poitiers  and  Tours.  The  end  was  that  the  Sara- 
cens were  utterly  defeated,  Abderrahman  was  slain,  and  the 
attempt  of  Islam  to  conquer  Europe  by  the  west  had  signally 
and  finally  failed.  The  Prankish  leader,  Charles  (son  of  Pepin 
of  Heristal),  was  sumamed  Martel  (old  French  for  ^^  Hammer'') 
for  the  crushing  blow  thus  dealt,  as  if  with  the  favourite  weapon 
of  the  war-god  {Thor)  of  his  forefathers'  pagan  creed. 

14.  It  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  the  vast  dominion  ac- 
quired by  the  Saracenic  conquests  was  kept  together  Eastern  and 
as  a  single  empire,  over  which  one  Caliph  ruled  western 
from  India  to  Spain.     In  a.d.  755  the  empire  was  ^»^*p^**«»- 
divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Caliphates^  the  Western 
Caliph  having  Spain^  with  his  capital  at  Cor'dova;  and  the 
Eastern  Saracenic  Empire  including  northern  Africa  and  the 
Easty  with  the  capital  first  at  Damascus  and  then  at  Bagdad, 
The  Caliph  at  Bagdad  was  generally  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  world  of  Islam,  as  various  sects  arose,  and  various  parts  of 
the  empire  were  split  off  under  the  pressure  of  Turkish  invasion 
from  the  east. 

15.  The  best  known  of  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  is  Haroun-al- 
Raschidy  who  succeeded  to  power  in  786.     In  the  saracens  in 

^^ Arabian  Nights''  we  have  a  picture  of  the  life  led  ^^  E"** 
by  this  monarch  and  by  his  people  in  the  capital     After  his 
time,  province  after  province  was  lost  to  the  Turks,  and  in  a.d. 
1258  the  Mongols,  under  the  leadership  of  a  grandscm  p|\^^«- 
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ghis  Khan,  conquered  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and  subverted 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  (from  Seljuk,  a  chieftain  of 
Bokhara  in  the  ninth  century)  which  had  been  established  there. 
1 6.  The  Mahometan  rule  in  Spain  was  at  its  strongest  under 
SaracenB  in  ^  Caliph  named  Abdalrahman,  about  the  middle  of 
the  West.  the  tenth  century.  In  105 1  the  Moors,  who  had 
been  summoned  from  Africa  to  help  the  Saracens  against  the 


view  of  Bagdad. 

advancing  power  of  the  Christians,  overthrew  the  Caliphate  of 
Cordova,  and  the  real  Moorish  dominion  in  southern  Spain 
began. 

17.  The  Arab  conquerors,  at  first  unlettered  foes  of  art  and 
Saracens  and  science,  soon  began  to  make  a  progress  in  culture 
civiiixation.  as  rapid  as  had  been  that  of  their  arms.  They  ac- 
quired, and  were  zealous  in  promoting  elsewhere,  the  civilization 
of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  world  which  they  had  subdued  in 
Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  Great  cities  were  built,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  flourished,  and  schools  arose  in  all 
parts  of  the  Saracenic  Empire.  The  result  of  the  efforts  made 
was  that  the  Saracens  played  a  great  and  honourable  part  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Their  quickness 
and  their  poetic  sensibility  were  conspicuous  in  science  and  in 
literature  in  the  darker  times  of  Europe,  and  their  services  were 
especially  valuable  in  connection  with  medical  science  and 
philosophy. 

18.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  then,  Ae  Visigoth 
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had  long  disappeared  from  history  through  the  conquest  of  their 
Spanish  kingdom  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  trans-  chief  Euro- 
ference  of  their  African  dominion,  first  to  the  Eos-  JSSiSJ^''"" 
tern  Empire^  and  then  to  the  Mahometan  Caliphs,  about  750. 
In  Italy^  the  Ostrogoths  had  disappeared  before  the  revival  of 
the  j)ower  of  the  Eastern  Empire  there,  and  the  incoming  of  the 
Lombards.  A  Prankish  (German^  kingdom  occupied  GatU  and 
most  of  west  and  central  Germany^  and  though  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  we  have  used  the  term  ^^France^^  there  was  as  yet 
no  ^^ France^'  in  our  modem  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  must 
regard  the  princes  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  and  the  founders 
of  the  Carlovingian  (Pepin  of  Heristal  and  Charles  Martel) 
simply  as  ^^ Kings  of  the  Franks.'^  The  Saracen  Empire  was  the 
greatest  in  the  world  for  power  and  extent,  and  the  Eastern  or 
Byzantine  Empire  included  only  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece 
(to  the  Balkans),  and  part  of  Italy.  The  Slavonians  were  be- 
coming powerful  between  the  Danube  and  the  Baltic,  and  Mon- 
golian\Tartar)  tribes  from  Asia,  called  Bulgarians  and  Magyars^ 
are  found  north-west  and  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  English 
are  settled  in  their  new  home,  and  the  Danes  and  the  Nor- 
wegians (or  Northmen) — the  flower  of  the  Scandinavian  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  race — are  beginning  to  be  formidable  pirates  in 
north-west  Europe.  It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  plan  of  this 
work  excludes  the  history  of  England,  except  in  the  way  of 
allusion  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned  with  the  history 
of  Continental  nations  and  the  general  development  of  European 
civilization.  We  have  now  come  to  the  epoch  when  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  West  was  for  a  time  revived  by  the  great  man 
who  has  been  (to  the  confusion  of  many  minds)  called  by  the 
French  name  of  Charlemagne^  being  in  birth,  and  speech,  and 
character,  and  ways,  a  thorough  German. 


CHAPTER  III. 
EMPIRE  OP  CHARLEMAGNE. 

I.  Karl  or  Charles  the  Great,  son  of  Pepin  the  Short,  King 
of  the  Franks,  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  771.  kwi  the  Great 
He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  history — distin-  orcharie- 
guished  as  a  soldier,  a  politician,  and  a  man  of  "**^®- 
intellectual  taste  and  ability.     He  created  a  great  and  powerful 
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monarchy  out  of  the  chaos  of  nations  and  institutions  which  he 
found  existing  around  him,  and  though  his  empire  fell  to  pieces 
at  his  death,  much  of  his  work  had  a  permanent  effect,  in  that 
he  created  a  solid  Frankish  dominion  capable  of  maintaining 
itself  generally  against  the  hordes  of  Pagans  and  pirates  which 
threatened  Christian  Europe  from  the  east  and  north.  Charle- 
magne displayed  a  wonderful  administrative  power,  and  much 
wisdom,  insight,  and  largeness  of  view  as  a  legislator. 

2.  He  greatly  promoted  Christianity,  law,  order,  and  learning, 
showing  his  ceaseless  activity  in  the  reform  of  the  social 
coinage,  the  founding  of  schools,  the  collection  of  pro«reM- 
libraries,  the  settlement  even  of  religious  disputes,  and  in  atten- 
tion to  countless  details  of  reform  and  administration  which, 
after  his  death,  showed  that  unsettled  tribes  had  been  turned 
into  real,  regular,  and  durable  communities.  The  power  of  the 
church  was  advanced  by  his  enforcement  of  the  regular  payment 
of  tithes  throughout  his  dominions,  and  his  assigning  a  place  to 
Bishops  and  to  Abbots,  as  well  as  to  Dukes  and  to  Counts,  in 
the  feudal  system  which  had  already  virtually  arisen.  In  the 
Frankish  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  Christianity  was  first  con- 
solidated into  a  political  form  proceeding  from  itself,  and  the 
principle  of  hereditary  monarchy  became  established. 

3.  The  Pagan  foes  subdued  by  the  Frankish  arms  under 
Karl  the  Great  were  the  Germanic  and  Tartar  tribes  conquests  of 
to  the  north  and  east  of  his  inherited  kingdom.  Charlemagne. 
After  many  years  of  intermittent  warfare  he  thoroughly  con- 
quered the  Saxofis  on  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe^  and  forced  them 
to  embrace  Christianity.  He  overcame  the  Tartar  race  called 
AvarSi  settled  in  the  territory  now  called  Hungary,  and  the 
whole  of  Germany  was  now  for  the  first  time  united  under  one 
ruler.  In  Spain^  he  took  from  the  Saracens  the  territory  as  far 
as  the  Ebro  (this  was  in  a.d.  778);  it  was  in  connection  with  this 
expedition  that  the  legends  arose  about  the  famous  hero  Roland 
(the  Orlando  of  Italian  j)oetry),  and  his  exploits  in  the  valley  of 
Roncesvalles,  In  773  the  German  king  marched  into  Italy ^  to 
help  Pope  Adrian  /.  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards. 
Their  lung  Deside'rius  was  deposed,  and  Charlemagne  was 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  with  the  famous  iron  crown. 

4.  In  A.D.  800,  on  Christmas-day,  as  he  knelt  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  at  divine  service  in  Rome,  in  the  basilica  chariemagnc 
of  St  Peter,  on  the  sj)ot  where  now  the  great  cathe-  crowned  Em- 
dral  stands.  Pope  Leo  III,  placed  on  the  brow  of  ?*7r;.<»..^ 
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Karl  the  Great  the  diadem  of  the  Caesars,  and  saluted  him  as 
''Emperor  of  the  West''  by  the  title  of  Charles  /.,  Casar  Au- 
gustus, It  has  been  said  that  "modem  history  begins  with  thb 
union,  so  long  in  preparation,  so  mighty  in  its  consequences,  of 
the  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  of  the  memories  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  South  with  the  fresh  energy  of  the  North."  *  Rome 
now  became  the  capital  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  south, 
as  Aachen  {Aix-la-Chapelle)  (ah'ken,  aiks-la-shapel')  was  in  the 
north,  and  Italy  and  Rome  were  henceforth  entirely  cut  off  from 
the  Eastern  Empire,  whose  capital  was  Constantinople. 

5.  The  great  Charles  made  no  effort  to  wield  the  despotic  rule 
Charlemagne's  o^  the  old  Roman  emperors.  He  allowed  each 
system  of  rule,  nation  in  his  dominions  to  retain  its  own  laws, 
hereditary  chiefs,  and  free  assemblies,  while  the  control  of  a 
central  government  over  the  different  local  functionaries  and 
authorities  was  kept  up  by  the  despatch  of  royal  conmiissioners 
from  province  to  province  as  the  sovereign's  representatives,  to 
inspect,  report,  and  reform. 

6.  Charlemagne's  energy  and  activity  were  incessant  and 
chariemarae's  ^^"^ost  Superhuman.  Though  almost  every  year 
diligence  and  found  him  engaged  in  some  warlike  expedition  of 
culture.  deliberate  conquest,  with  a  distinct  and  beneficial 
end  in  view  for  the  furtherance  of  civilization  and  Christianit)-, 
he  found  time  to  attend  to  all  sorts  of  matters  belonging  to  the 
administration  and  improvement  of  his  great  empire — public 
works  of  every  kind,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  even  to 
the  collection  of  ballads  and  old 

Prankish  poems.  He  gathered 
men  of  letters  round  him  from 
all  quarters,  including  the  Eng- 
lish scholar  Al'cuin^  who  knew 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and 
was  Charlemagne's  chief  instruc- 
tor and  adviser  in  literary  affairs. 
Under  his  superintendence  many 
schools  were  founded  in  connec- 
tion with  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
for  the  study  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  science. 

7.  Karl  the  Great  was  very  tall  and  very  strong:  simple  and 
frugal  in  dress,  habits,  and  mode  of  life:  dignified,  amiable, 

1  Bryce :  "  Holy  Roman  F.mpirt" 
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kind.  One  of  his  favourite  modes  of  pastime  and  exercise  was 
swimming,  for  which  purpose  he  constructed  magni-  chariema  e'a 
ficent  baths  at  Aachen^  his  capital.  Here  he  died  peiioS'anSr*  ' 
in  A.D.  814,  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years.  ^•***^"- 

8.  The  empire  of  Charles  the  Great  extended  over  the  whole 
territory  north-east  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Elbe,  and  Extent  of 
west  of  a  line  drawn  south  from  Hamburg  to  charremagne'a 
Venice,  including  also,  to  east  of  that  line,  Ba-  *"»?*"• 
yaria,  Bohemia,  and  most  of  Austria,  except  Hungary:  in  Italy 
it  reached  as  far  south  as  Gae'ta.  In  other  words,  it  included 
what  is  now  the  north-east  of  Spain,  the  whole  of  France  and  of 
northern  and  central  Germany)  except  eastern  Prussia),  much 
of  Austria,  and  all  northern  and  central  Italy,  with  the  island  of 
Corsica. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DIVISION   OP  CHARLEMAGNE'S   EMPIRE: 
EUROPE  in  Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Eleventh  Centuries. 

1.  Charles  the  Great's  son,  Louis  le  De'bonnaire  i^^ the  gentle^') 
became  the  second  Frankish  emperor^  but  had  not  Tripartite 
the  force  of  character  necessary  to  maintain  a  posi-  division, 
tion  so  difficult,  and  even  during  his  lifetime  parts  of  the  empire 
were  lost  to  him.  The  truth  was  that  a  reaction  was  taking 
place,  on  the  part  of  particular  nationalities,  against  the  universal 
sovereignty  of  the  Franks,  and,  after  much  contention  among 
the  three  sons  of  Louis,  the  empire  was  divided  in  a.d.  843  by 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  The  name  of  the  king  of  the  central 
and  southern  portion  {LotharS  survives  in  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine (in  German,  Lothringen)  (lo-tring'en).  The  eastern  and 
western  parts  corresponded  roughly  to  modem  Germany  and 
France,  Into  the  details  of  the  time  of  confusion  which  followed 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  here,  as  frequent  changes  of  boundary 
took  place,  by  which  the  kingdoms  formed  began  gradually  to 
correspond  to  real  divisions  of  languages  and  nations. 

2.  By  the  year  930  we  find  that  a  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  has 
arisen,  including  what  is  now  Switzerland  and  the 
south-east  of  France,  with  the  capital  at  Aries  (arl);     ^'^^  ^* 
about  1030  this  state  became  part  of  the  German  Empire.     A 
Duchy  of  Burgundy  (corresponding  nearly  to  the  modern  French 
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province)  continued  independent  or  semi-independent  till  the 
seventeenth  century. 

3.  In  887  a  final  separation  took  place  between  the  kingdoms 
Germany  •  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  West  FratikSy  answering  to  Germany 
the  Saxoii  and  France,  Germany  first  became  great  under  the 
emperoni.     SoxoH  lint  of  Kings  (and  afterwards  Emperors)  \xr 

ginning  in  a.d.  918  with  Henry  /.,  or  Henry  the  Ftnvler^  elected 
to  be  king  by  certain  German  princes.  He  was  a  prudent  and 
active  ruler,  who  forced  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Lorraine  to  sub- 
mit, and  fought  with  great  success  against  the  Magyars  or 
Hungarians^  who  were  striving  to  make  their  way  into  Gennany 
firom  the  east.  His  son  Otto  (or  Otho)  the  Great  ruled  from 
936  to  973,  and  was  a  brave,  honest,  and  able  monarch.  Under 
him  the  Western  {Roman  or  German)  Empire  was  restored  in  a 
new  form,  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  chief  Frankish  king- 
dom (which  Germany  had  now  become),  so  that  whoever  was 
chosen  (by  the  princes  of  Germany)  king  in  Germany  had  alone 
a  right  to  the  title  of  emperor.  By  marriage  with  the  King  of 
Italy's  widow,  Otho  became  King  of  Lombardy  in  95 1 :  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope  in  962.  This  line  of  emperors 
(the  Saxon)  ended  in  a.d.  1024. 

4.  Under  Conrad  //.,  who  began  the  line  of  Franconian 
The  Pmn-  Emperors  (so  called  because  its  princes  belonged  to 
conian  Em-  Franconia  or  Eastern  Eranaa,  the  eastern  or  German 
P*~"-  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Franks),  the  King- 
dom of  Burgundy  was  annexed  to  the  empire.  Conrad's  son, 
Henry  HL^  reigned  fi'om  a.d.  1039  to  1056,  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  German  sovereigns — bold,  energetic,  and 
enlightened.  He  did  much  to  maintain  order  and  rebgion  both 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  assuming  great  authority  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  control  of  the  popes,  and  keeping  down  the  great 
feudal  nobles  of  his  realm.  Henry  III.  also  promoted  art, 
science,  and  literature,  founding  many  schools  in  connection 
with  the  monasteries.  Under  his  successors,  serious  and  fie- 
quent  quarrels  arose  between  popes  and  emperors,  causing  great 
disorders  of  rebellion  and  civil  war  in  Italy  and  Germany.  It 
was  Henry  IV,  of  Germany  who  was  compelled  (by  excommuni- 
cation absolving  his  subjects  from  allegiance)  to  submit  to  the 
famous  Pope  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VH.)  in  1077.  The  anperor 
went  to  see  Gregory  in  his  residence  at  the  mountain  castle  of 
Canossa  (near  Modena  in  north  Italy),  and  was  only  admitted 
to  an  audience  after  waiting  in  the  courtyard  for  three  succes- 
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sive  days  in  the  depth  of  winter,  clad  in  a  penitential  dress. 
This  famous  episode  has  made  ^^ going  to  Canossa^'  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  abject  submission  to  a  powerful  foe.  The  Franconian 
line  of  emperors  ended  in  a.d.  1125. 

5.  The  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France  (so  called),  or  Kar- 
lings,  the  proper  German  name  of  these  Frankish 

kings,  ruled  during  part  of  the  time  between  a.d.  ''•"*^*- 
750  and  980,  their  tenure  being  interrupted  by  the  election  to 
power  (as  JDuki  of  France)  in  888  of  JEudes  (or  Odo)^  whose 
family  may  be  looked  upon  as  French^  since  they  spoke  an  early 
form  of  the  Romance  language  thus  called.  The  capital  of  this 
Duchy  of  France  was  Paris^  and  the  power  of  its  rulers  did  not 
extend  south  of  the  Loire.  At  this  period  (ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies), in  what  we  now  call  France  the  territory  and  rule  were 
divided  amongst  a  number  of  independent  or  quasi-independent 
dukes  and  counts^  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Guienne  or  Aquitaine  and 
of  Gascony  in  the  south;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  the  east,  with 
his  capital  at  Dijon;  the  Count  of  Toulouse  in  the  south;  the 
Count  of  Flanders  in  the  north;  the  Duke  of  Brittany  in  the 
north-west;  and  (from  a  change  to  be  presently  noticed)  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  in  the  north. 

6.  At  last,  in  a.d.  987,  an  end  is  put  to  this  perplexing  record 
and  to  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  by  the  election  as  Hugh  capct, 
King  of  France  of  Hugh  Capet,  whose  dynasty  ruled  ^^k- 

for  nearly  350  years  (till  1328),  and  whose  descendants  (except 
during  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods)  were  kings  of 
France  till  1848.  With  Hugh  Capet,  then,  in  987  begins  a 
Kingdom  of  France  (with  Paris  as  its  capital),  destined  to  grow 
to  its  full  size  and  strength  by  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the 
petty  sovereigns  and  feudal  lords,  of  whom  examples  have  been 
given  above.  Capet,  eldest  son  of  a  Duke  of  France,  was  chosen 
king  by  the  great  feudal  lords,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed 
was  simply  that  of  a  feudal  superior.  The  barons  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  each  other  and  in  oppression  of 
the  peasantry,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  was  beneficially 
used  in  some  quarters  by  causing  the  conclusion  of  a  ^^GocPs 
peace^^  or  "  TYuce  of  God,*'  prohibiting  all  warfare  and  tyranny. 

7.  We  have  seen  that  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
Otho  of  Germany  became  king  of  northern  Italy,   ^^^j 

The  south  of  Italy  still  belonged  then  to  the  Byzan-     *  ^' 

tine  {Eastern)  Empire.     The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had 

become  established  in  central  Italy,  as  will  be  told  hereafter. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Normans  con- 
quered Apulia  (in  the  south-east  of  Italy),  and  also  Siciiy^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Guiscard^  so  that  the  Eastern 
Empire  lost  most  of  its  Italian  possessions. 

8.  In  Spain  the  Saracens  gradually  lost  power  by  divisions 

amongst  themselves,  and  the  Christians  began  to  gain 
^*  ^'  ground.  In  the  north  a  Christian  kingdom,  that  of 
Navarre^  had  risen  about  a.d.  843.  In  1031  the  Western 
Caliphate  came  to  an  end,  and  the  Saracen  dominion  in  Spain 
was  cut  up  into  several  small  states.  The  Spanish  kingdoms  of 
Aragon^  Castile^  Leon,  and  Asturias  were  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  these  successes  caused  the  Saracens  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Moors  from  Africa,  as  already  related  (page  294),  and 
the  Moorish  kingdom  in  southern  Spain  maintained  the  Ma- 
hometan cause  firmly  for  some  time  longer. 

9.  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the 
The  Scan-  Teutonic  race  acquires  importance  during  these 
dinavian  three  centuries — the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh, 
nations.       Denmark^  Nonvay^  and  Sweden  were  powerful  realms 

under  Canute,  King  of  England,  from  1017  to  1035.  The  North* 
men  or  Normans  were  the  foremost  people  among  the  Scandi- 
navians for  courage,  military  discipline,  and  power  of  embracing 
and  improving  on  the  culture  with  which  their  roving  habits  and 
conquests  soon  made  them  familiar.  In  the  ninth  century  these 
Northmen  began  to  harass  the  Frankish  dominions,  sailing  up 
the  Seine  and  the  Loire  in  their  light  craft,  plundering  the 
towns  and  convents,  and  then  making  off  with  theu:  booty.  At 
one  time  they  besieged  Paris,  and  forced  payment  of  ransom 
for  its  deliverance :  they  also  sailed  up  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine, 
plundering  the  towns  on  their  banks,  and  maintaining  a  constant 
state  of  alarm.  In  911  the  French  duke  granted  to  the  Norman 
leader  Rolf  (or  Rollo)  the  territory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
which  was  afterwards  extended  into  the  province  {Dukedom)  of 
Normandy,  and  the  Normans,  settling  down  there,  learning  the 
French  language,  and  becoming  Christians  instead  of  pagans, 
rapidly  developed  the  high  degree  of  civilization  with  which 
English  history  makes  us  closely  and  (in  a  sense)  personally 
acquainted. 

10.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  inroads  of  the  Magyars 
Eastern  o^  Hungarians.  This  people,  of  Asiatic  origin,  be- 
Europc.       came  Christianized  and  settled  in  a  kingdom  still 

bearing  their  name,  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.     To 
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the  north  of  them  Slavonic  states  were  founded  in  Bohemia  and 
Poland^  and  a  Duchy  oi  Austria  arose  as  a  border-state  between 
Germany  and  the  Hungarians.  Before  the  eleventh  century 
Russia^  under  her  king  Vladimir^  had  made  a  beginning  in 
Christianity  and  civilization,  derived  from  intercourse  with  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE   FEUDAL   SYSTEM. 


1.  The  aim  of  this  chapter  and  of  the  succeeding  four  chap- 
ters is  to  present  a  general  view  of  the  middle  ages  Programme 
— of  the  great  historical  facts  common  to  all  the  ©f  topics, 
nations  of  Europe  during  that  epoch.  Thus  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  under  that  peculiar  form  of  society  called  Feu- 
dalism  (to  be  treated  of  in  the  present  chapter).  All  bore  cer- 
tain relations  to  the  papal  pouter  (the  subject-matter  of  the  next 
chapter);  all  participated  in  the  Crusades  and  in  the  spirit  and 
institutions  of  chivalry  (the  subject-matter  of  Chapters  VII.  and 
VIII.);  and  all  passed  through  the  period  known  as  the  dark 
ages^  and  shared,  in  different  degrees,  in  the  intellectual  revival 
which  marked  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  (Chapter  IX.). 

2.  Feudalism^  or  the  feudal  system^  was  the  most  strongly 
marked  feature  of  society  during  the  middle  ages.   Q^n^r^i 

It  was  "a  military  institution  with  a  moral  and  character  of 
relijgious  character,  and  it  was  this  combination  *^"**»*»»™- 
which  gave  it  such  power  over  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
men.  The  Church  made  use  of  this  system  of  warlike  origin  to 
promote  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  We  see  in 
it  at  first  very  noble  efforts  to  attain  moral  elevation,  religious 
faith,  and  knightly  courage;  in  fact,  to  realize  an  ideal  which 
would  have  been  noble  and  lofty  in  any  age.  But  we  gradually 
witness  a  deterioration,  until  the  feudal  chiefs  no  longer  formed 
an  aristocracy,  or  rather  a  government  of  kings,  but  were  isolated 
despots,  each  of  whom  was  a  sovereign  in  his  own  domains, 
doing  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  giving  no  account  of  his 
actions,  and  asking  no  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  his  conduct 
towards  his  subjects."  Under  the  popular  hatred  engendered 
by  this  abuse  of  the  system,  and  with  the  progress  of  enlighten- 
ment and  public  freedom — in  fact,  when  all  the  good  work  it 
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could  do  was  done,  and  only  a  tradition  and  a  form  remained— 
feudalism  came  to  a  natural  and  inevitable  end. 

3.  "The  institution,"  as  Dr.  Freeman  says,^  "arose  out  of  the 
orifinof  mixture  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  ideas.  It  had 
feudalism .  been  common  under  the  Roman  government  to  grant 
lands  on  condition  of  military  service,"  and  this  was  now  "com- 
bined with  the  Teutonic  custom  of  men  following  a  chief  as 
their  personal  lord."  Such  chiefs  and  conquerors  as  Charles 
Martel,  in  order  to  reward  their  victorious  officers,  divided  the 


Feudal  Castle. 

conquered  land  amongst  them,  to  be  held  on  condition  of  doing 
military  service  when  required.  Most  of  the  land  in  a  kingdom 
came  at  last  to  be  held  in  this  way,  so  that  the  great  land- 
holders, C2\\td  feudal  lords,  held  large  territories  from  the  crown, 
which  they  in  turn  divided  out  amongst  followers,  who  owed 
military  service  to  them. 

4.  A  fee,  feud,  or  fief  meant  a  possession,  of  which  the  holder 
Particulars  of  {fnan  OX  vossal,  i.e.  attendant,  companion  in  war)  re- 
the  system,  ceivcd  the  right  of  use  and  enjoyment,  on  condition 
o(  fidelity,  that  is,  of  affording  assistance,  avoiding  all  injurious 
acts,  and  performing  certain  services,  while  the  feudal  lord 
still  retained  a  paramount  right.  As  the  son  of  a  vassal  com- 
monly devoted  himself  to  his  father's  lord,  he  commonly  re- 
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ceived  his  father's/^ on  his  father's  death,  and  thus,  between 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  fiefs  became  hereditary. 
Whatever  land  was  possessed  by  a  man  as  his  very  own  was 
called  allodial  (from  ally  and  old  German  od^  property — estate 
held  in  absolute  possession  without  a  feudal  superior),  and, 
for  security's  sake,  many  allodial  owners  gave  up  their  land  to 
powerful  lords  in  order  to  receive  it  back  fix>m  them  as  feudal^ 
held  on  the  usual  terms  pertaining  to  the  feudal  system.  The 
feudal  lord  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  suzerain  and  liege^  and 
the  vassal  by  those  of  liegeman  or  retainer.  The  system  was 
extended  from  the  laity  to  the  church,  bishops  and  abbots 
holding  fiefs  from  the  king,  and  letting  out  their  lands  in  turn 
to  vassals  of  their  own.  In  return  for  the  services  in  war  and 
civil  matters  rendered  by  the  liegeman  to  the  suzerain,  the  vassal 
could  claim,  in  case  of  attack,  protection  from  the  feudal  lardy 
and  this  caused  many  powerful  princes  to  hold  their  territories 
2&  fiefs  of  the  German  Empire. 

5.  The  several  orders  of  vassals  thus  formed  a  system  of  con- 
centric circles,  of  which  each  was  under  the  influ-  Development 
ence  of  the  next,  and  all  moved,  in  theory,  around  of  the  system, 
a  common  centre,  the  king,  as-  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  By  the 
eleventh  century  the  whole  of  France  and  the  German  Empire 
had  thus  become  one  vast  feudal  possession,  and  the  system  was 
well  suited  to  the  maintenance  of  right  and  privilege  against  the 
power  of  the  crown,  by  ensuring  to  a  brave  and  free  nobility,  when 
the  people  were  j)oor  and  disunited,  the  support,  in  a  moment  of 
need,  of  a  powerful  military  force.  The  great  mass  of  the  people, 
in  feudal  times,  ultimately  consisted  of  serfs^  who  were  not  slaves 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  mere  chattels  to  be  sold  man  by  man, 
but  were  attached  as  cultivators  to  particular  estates,  and  passed 
with  the  estate  into  the  service  of  another  master.  The  actual 
slaves  of  the  middle  ages  were  prisoners  of  war  or  men  con- 
demned to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Those  called 
villeins  were  either  freebom  men  renting  land  or  serving  for 
wages,  or  men  in  the  same  condition  as  the  serfs. 

6.  One  of  the  mischiefs  of  feudalism  was  that  it  ultimately 
caused  the  decay  of  the  national  assemblies  in  which,  Evii«  of 
according  to  the  old  German  constitution,  each  feudalism, 
freeman  had  a  right  to  appear.  When  large  countries  became 
organized  as  nations  on  the  feudal  basis,  which  was  purely 
military,  the  people,  trained  to  arms,  trusted  to  their  weapons 
for  the  defence  of  their  rights  rather  than  to  the  legal  checks 
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imposed  by  legislative  assemblies,  and  the  representative  system 
was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  Then,  when  war  became  first 
a  science  and  then  a  trade,  the  monarchs,  whose  power  had 
greatly  declined  through  the  defiance  and  rebellion  of  feudal 
lords,  became  the  employers  and  possessors  of  standing  armies, 
and  thus  acquired  absolute  power.  In  England,  owing  to  our 
insular  situation  and  general  abstinence,  after  the  French  wars  of 
the  Plantagenet  kings,  from  interference  in  Continental  affairs, 
standing  armies  had  been  unnecessary  until  such  time  as  a 
powerful  middle  class  had  arisen  which  had  the  needful  spirit 
and  intelligence  to  cope  with  Stuart  tyranny.  Thus  was  Eng- 
land narrowly  preserved  from  the  fate  which  befel  the  Con- 
tinental nations.  The  great  evil  of  feudalism  was  the  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  feudal  barons,  protected  by  their  castles, 
and  acting  as  the  sole  judges  of  right  and  wrong  between  them- 
selves and  their  feudal  dependants.  Appeal  to  the  sovereign 
was  in  many  cases  useless,  because  the  supreme  feudal  lord  did 
not  possess  the  power  of  compelling  obedience  from  a  member 
of  a  great  class  on  which  he  was  himself  dependent  for  the  pro- 
vision and  application  of  militifly  force. 

7.  The  power  of  feudalism  gave  way  gradually  before  the  in- 
The  decline  crcasing  influence  of  three  institutions — the  monarchy 
of  feudalism,  the  free  tawnsy  and  the  church.  The  king,  as  the 
head  of  the  state,  became  recognized  by  degrees  as  the  one 
lord  to  whom  obedience  was  due  in  the  common  interest.  Men 
learned  to  prefer  one  tyrant  (if  tyrant  he  were,  and  all  kings  are 
not  tyrants)  to  many,  and  to  appeal  to  the  laws  administered 
under  the  direction  of  the  one  master,  the  sovereigriy  rather  than 
dwell  under  feudalism,  where  every  castle  might  be  a  centre  of 
capricious  violence.  Tht  feudal  nobles  became  transformed  into 
officers  of  state^  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
king  and  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  thus  royalty  waxed,  and 
feudalism  waned,  dwindled,  and  died.  The  power  of  the  sover- 
eign had  come  to  rest  ultimately  on  the  support  of  the  great 
body  of  the  nation,  and  j)opular  kings  had  centred  in  their  own 
persons  the  j)owers  of  the  feudal  lords. 

8.  The  towns  also  acquired  importance  and  became  centres 
Influence  of  of  hostility  to  feudalism.  Many  of  these  communi- 
free  towns,  ties  dated  from  the  Roman  times,  in  which  they 
had  been  free  and  self-governing  municipalities,  and  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence  the  claims  of  the  citizens  awoke  to  a  new 
Ufe  and  began  to  assert  themselves.     Other  towns  grew  by 
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degrees  around  the  feudal  castles  and  acquired  privileges  from 
the  lords,  sometimes  extending  to  charters  which  granted  the 
right  of  self-government  by  magistrates  chosen  by  the  com- 
munity. Thus  the  commons  or  middle  class  was  developed,  and 
a  powerful  agency  was  brought  into  operation  against  the  ab- 
surdities of  feudal  superiority. 

9.  TYiQ  churchy  seeking  to  gain  absolute  rule  in  spiritual  affairs, 
took  part  with  the  kings,  as  monarchical  power  grew,  influence  of 
rather  than  with  the  feudal  nobles;  and  as  the  clergy  the  church, 
themselves  owned  a  large  part  of  the  landed  pro-  co™"»«"^*»«^- 
perty  in  most  European  countries,  and  were  themselves  feudal 
lords  in  many  instances,  the  cause  of  feudalism  in  general  was 
greatly  weakened  by  this  desertion.     In  addition  to  the  ener- 
getic operation  of  the  above  causes,  the  extension  of  commerce 
(creating  wealth  in  other  forms  than  land),  the  invention  of 
gunjKJwder  (making  feudal  strongholds  of  no  avail),  and  the  in- 
ternecine conflicts  between  feudal  barons  (as  in  our  "  Wars  of 
the  jRoses"  which  almost  destroyed  the  old  nobility)  contributed 
largely  to  the  destruction  of  feudalism.     It  y[as  killed,  in  short 
was  slowly  done  to  death,  by  the*growth  of  the  civilization  which, 
in  its  own  best  days,  it  had  helped  to  foster  and  to  develop. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GROWTH   OF  THE   PAPAL  POWER. 

I.  We  have  seen  how  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  General  view 
Western  Empire  had  for  its  head  the  Bishop  ^  of  the  Papacy. 
Home,  to  whose  authority  disputants  appealed  for  decision,  and 
oppressed  persons  for  advocacy  and  protection.  This  influential 
position  of  the  hierarch  of  Rome  grew  by  degrees  into  a  spiritual 
ascendency  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  still 
flourishing  in  full  vigour.  The  temporal  power  of  the  Popes  is 
a  separate  matter,  which  will  also  be  briefly  dealt  with.  An 
eloquent  historian  has  declared  that  "there  is  not,  and  there 
never  was  on  this  earth,  a  work  of  human  policy  so  well  de- 
serving of  examination  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
history  of  that  church  joins  together  the  two  great  ages  of  human 
civilization.  No  other  institution  is  left  standing  which  carries 
the  mind  back  to  the  times  when  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose 
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from  the  Panthe'on,  and  when  camelopards  and  tigers  bounded 
in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  .  .  .  The  Church  of  Rome  saw 
the  commencement  of  all  the  governments  and  of  all  the  eccle- 
siastical establishments  that  now  exist  in  the  world,  and  we  feel 
no  assurance  that  she  is  not  destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all. 
She  was  great  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  in 
Britain,  before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian 
eloquence  still  flourished  in  An- 
tioch,  when  idols  were  still  wor- 
shipped in  the  temple  of  Mecca.* 

2.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Powerofthe  Empire  that  first  gave  a 
Bishop  of  Virtually  political  stand- 
^°"*-  ing  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  A  decree  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  III,  in  a.d.  445  had 
acknowledged  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
as  primate,  and  as  the  last  tribunal 
of  appeal  from  the  other  bishops, 
though  the  Eastern  Church  always 
resisted  this  claim  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  Still  the  Bishop  of  Rome  Papai  insignia, 
was  the  leading  personage  in  that 

city  which  had  been  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  when,  under 
Justinian,  the  Eastern  Empire  gained  dominion  over  Italy,  the 
seat  of  government  was  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Ravenna,  and 
the  moral  influence  of  the  Roman  Bishop  continued  to 
grow. 

3.  From  the  title  Pontifex  Maximus  (the  chief  oflficial  of  the 
"  His  Hoiines*  o^ci  pagan  religion  of  Rome)  he  came  to  be  called 
the  Pope."  Pontiff;  while  the  word  Pope  is  derived  from  Papa^ 
^^  Father^'  being  appropriated  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  (having 
previously  been  given  to  all  bishops)  by  a  decree  of  Gregory 
VI L  (Pope  1 07 3-1 085)  with  the  prefixed  epithet  j<7«^^«f,*'holy," 
whence  the  modern  phrase  "^/x  Holiness  the  Pope^  The  spiri- 
tual authority  of  the  Popes  was  increased  in  the  establishment 
of  new  churches  in  Britain  and  Germany  by  missionaries  sent 
forth  from  Rome,  and  both  the  spiritual  and  political  influence 
of  the  see  grew  through  the  personal  ascendency  of  such  Popes 
as  Leo  the  Great  in  the  fifth  century,  the  zealous,  good,  and  able 
Gregory  the  Great  in  the  sixth,  and  Leo  III  in  the  eighth. 

'  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Von  Rankes  History  of  the  Popes'* 
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4.  The  temporal  power  of  the  papacy  really  began  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  when  Pepin  the  Short  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
(son  of  Charles  Martel)  was  crowned  "  King  of  the  temporal  * 
Franks  "  or  "  King  of  Francia  "  by  Pope  Stephen  III.   p^"^"' 

in  753.  Pepin,  on  his  side,  helped  the  pope  against  the  Lom- 
bards, and,  after  checking  the  progress  of  their  arms,  bestowed 
on  the  pope  the  territory  known  as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna^ 
exarch  having  been  the  title  given  by  Justinian  to  the  official 
who  governed  central  Italy  as  a  province  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
This  transaction,  which  founded  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  is  famous  in  history  as  the  ^^  Donation  of 
Pepin''  This  gift  of  Pepin's  was  confirmed  to  the  popes  by  his 
son  Charles  the  Great,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  overthrew  the 
Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy,  and  was  crowned  King  of  Italy 
and  then  Emperor  of  the  West  in  a.d.  800. 

5.  During  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed  the  death 
of  the  great  Karl^  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  cont^atg  b^. 
growing,  and  the  i)opes  exercised  a  great  influence  tween  popes 
in  political  affairs,  especially  through  the  spiritual  ""*^  *'"''*""'• 
terrors  of  excommunication  which  they  wielded  against  sov- 
ereigns and  their  subjects.  In  865  Pope  NicJiolas  L  enforced 
an  edict,  in  a  matter  of  divorce,  against  Lothaire,  King  of 
Lorraine:  in  875  Pope  John  VIII.,  in  conferring  the  imperial 
crown  on  Charles  the  Bald,  made  him  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Roman  see.  A  period  of  weakness  and  anarchy 
for  the  papacy  followed,  owing  to  the  violence  of  feudal  lords  in 
Italy,  who  appointed  and  deposed  popes  at  will.  The  emperor 
Otho  the  Great  (ruled  936  to  973)  put  the  imperial  power  for  a 
time  above  the  papal  by  deposing  Pope  John  XII,  causing  his 
successor  Leo  VIII  to  swear  obedience  and  fidelity,  and  putting 
down  effectually  the  resistance  made  by  the  Roman  nobility 
and  clergy.  At  a  later  period  the  popes  asserted  themselves 
with  success  against  the  emperors,  and  after  many  bitter  dis- 
putes and  fluctuations  of  superiority  from  pope  to  emperor  and 
emperor  to  pope,  a  crisis  came  in  the  papacy  of  the  famous 
Hildebrand,  who  became  Pope  Gregory  VII  in  a.d.  1073. 

6.  Gregory  VII  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  greatest  pope  in  the  history  of  the  p^    oregory 
see  of  Rome.    It  was  the  grand  object  of  his  life  to  vii.  (HiiSc- 
make  the  ecclesiastical  power  entirely  independent  ^'*°°^- 

of  the  temporal.  He  was  of  humble  birth,  and  by  his  ability 
and  energy  rose  to  be  Cardinal  (one  of  the  clergy  at  Rom<» 
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coming  next  in  rank  to  the  pope,  and  acting  as  his  councillors) 
in  1049.     From  this  time  Hildebrand  was  the  ruling  spirit  of 

the  papacy.  Under  Pope  Nicholas 
//.  (105  8- 1 061)  he  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  election  of 
the  pontiffs,  so  that  the  cardinals 
alone  could  nominate,  and  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Rome  were  deprived 
of  their  votes..  When  Cardinal  Hil- 
debrand became  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
in  1073  he  set  to  work  at  carrying 
out  his  idea  of  a  theocracy  in  which 
the  pope  should  be  the  chief  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  ruler 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  the  clergy  upon  their  sacred  duties  and  the 
interests  of  the  church,  he  prohibited  the  marriage  of  priests. 
He  then  took  from  the  sovereign-princes  their  right  of  investi- 
ture^ that  is,  the  right  of  investing  with  their  offices  the  higher 
clergy  in  their  dominions — the  right  of  conferring  the  title  and 
the  church-lands  upon  bishops  and  abbots,  by  the  giving  of  a 
crozier  and  a  ring. 

7.  This  latter  decree  (issued  in  1075)  ^^  once  brought  Gregory 
Hildebrand  ^^^'  ^^^'^  Conflict  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  IV.  of  Germany.  Henry  supported  several  German 
(Qerxnany).  bishops  whom  Gregory  had  deposed,  and  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  a  council  at  Rome.  Henry  called 
a  council  at  Worms  and  had  a  sentence  of  deposition  passed 
against  Gregory,  who  retorted  by  excommunicating  the  emperor, 
and  releasing  his  subjects  and  vassals  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. Henry  IV.  found  himself  helpless,  and  in  1077  made 
the  humiliating  submission  at  Canos'sa  which  has  been  already  re- 
corded (page  300).  The  emperor's  friends  then  gained  the  upper 
hand,  and  Gregory,  driven  from  Rome,  died  at  Salerno  in  1085. 

8.  The  quarrel  about  investitures — really  involving  the  right 
The  papacy  ^^  temporal  Sovereigns  to  be  supreme  in  ecclesi- 
after  Ore^rory  astical  appointments  within  their  own  dominions — 
^"'  long  survived  both  Gregory  and  Henry,  and,  as  far 
as  Germany  was  concerned,  ended  in  11 22  by  the  emperor 
Henry  V.  surrendering  his  claim  of  investiture  to  the  pope,  so 
far  as  the  ecclesiastical  office  was  concerned,  while  the  bishops 
were  to  receive  the  tefnporalities  (church-lands  and  revenues) 
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from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  as  the  feudal  superior.  The 
history  of  England  has  made  us  familiar  with  these  papal  claims 
in  the  quarrel  between  Pope  Innocent  I/I,  and  King  John.  As 
usual  in  these  conflicts  between  the  higher  powers,  it  was  the 
people  who  suffered.  The  minor  princes  of  the  empire  and 
their  feudal  subjects  were  distracted  between  their  civil  duty  to 
the  emperor  and  their  religious  fear  of  the  pope,  and,  after  in- 
finite disorder  and  suffering,  neither  side  was  really  victor  in 
a  strife  which,  if  a  wise  discrimination  had  been  exercised, 
would  never  have  begun. 

9.  Innocent  III  (pope  11 98-1 2 16)  is  held  to  have  made  the 
papacy  more  powerful  than  at  any  other  time.     He  pope  inno- 
constituted  himself  feudal  lord  of  Rome  and  the  ccntiii. 
surrounding  territory;   and,  in  compelling  the  submission  of 
John  of  England,  showed  forth  the  see  of  Rome  as  possessed 
of  a  supreme  sovereignty. 

10.  The  crusade  against  the  heretics  called  Albigen'ses  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  popes  TheAiw- 

in  that  age.  Towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen-  i:en»«»- 
tury  a  sect  of  early  Protestants  existed  in  the  County  of  Toulouse, 
They  were  called  Albigenses  from  the  town  of  Alby,  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Toulouse.  The  region  in  which  they  dwelt  was 
at  that  time  the  most  civilized  and  flourishing  part  of  western 
Europe,  the  fruitful  and  well-cultivated  Languedoc,  abounding 
m  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  rich  cities  and  stately  castles. 

11.  The  civilization  of  Languedoc  was  distinguished  by  free- 
dom of  thought,  which  permitted  friendly  intercourse  civilisation  of 
with  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  brought  to  the  north  L«nguedoc. 
of  the  Pyrenees  the  mathematical  and  medical  science  of  the 
schools  of  Grana'da  and  Cor'dova.  A  flourishing  trade  was 
carried  on  by  merchants  from  the  Eastern  Empire  at  Toulouse 
and  at  Narbonne^  and  these  traders  appear  to  have  introduced, 
along  with  their  wares,  doctrines  resembling  those  of  modern 
Protestantism,  and  regarded  as  deadly  heresy  by  the  papal  see. 

12.  Pope  Innocent  III.  resolved  to  meet  the  evil  with  the 
sword,  and  called  the  warriors  of  northern  France  cmsadc 

to  his  aid.    The  Spanish  monk  Dominic  (the  famous  aeainst 
founder  of  the  order  of  the  Dominicans)  was  em-      ^^^s^®""**- 
ployed  to  preach  a  ^''crusade''  against  the  Albigenses^  and  Simon 
de  Montfort  (father  of  our  great  Earl  of  Leicester)  headed  the 
expedition  against  the  heretics.     Raymond  VI,,  Count  of  Tou- 
louse, refused  at  first  to  join  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy  by  the 
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slaughter  of  his  best  subjects,  but  was  induced  to  submit  and  to 
take  part  in  the  attack  upon  the  strongholds  of  the  new  faith. 
The  war  began  in  1209;  town  after  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
the  crusaders,  and  fire  and  slaughter  sped  throughout  the  land- 
Peace  was  not  made  until  1229,  when  heresy  was  extinguished 
by  the  killing  of  nearly  all  the  heretics,  and  the  power  of  the 
feudal  lords  in  that  region  was  ended  by  annexation  to  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  France. 

13.  It  was  in  connection  with  these  events  that  the  famous 
Rise  of  the  IftquisiHon  had  its  rise,  the  institution  being  started 
Inquisition,  ^y  innocent  III.  and  St  Dominic,  for  the  seeking 
out  of  adherents  of  false  doctrines.  The  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan monks  were  the  first  instruments  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  power  of  the  papacy  reached  its  height  during  the 
two  generations  which  followed  the  Albigensian  crusade. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    CRUSADES. 

I.  INTRODUCTION. 

I.  During  two  hundred  years — including  the  whole  of  the 
Object  of  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries — European  history 
Crusades.  jg  greatly  concerned  with  the  series  of  expeditions 
known  as  the  Crusades,  The  word  crusade  means  "«/tfr  of  the 
cross"  from  the  French  croisade  (Provengal  crozaduy  from  cro%^ 
Latin  crux^  a  cross).  The  main  object  of  the  enterprise  thus 
undertaken  by  the  western  nations  of  Europe  was  to  recover 
the  Holy  Land — Palestine — from  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  A 
craving  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Christendom  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  for  the  possession  of  those  sacred  places  in 
Palestine  where  Christ,  whose  vicar  on  earth  the  pope  claimed 
and  was  held  to  be,  might  be  regarded  as  more  especially  pre- 
sent to  believers.  Pilgrims  in  crowds  had  resorted  to  those 
holy  places,  but  the  hallowed  spots  themselves  w^ere  in  the 
hands  of  infidels,  and  it  was  felt  as  a  reproach  to  Christendom 
that  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  in  particular,  was  not  in  possession 
of  the  church.  We  must,  as  a  preliminary  to  some  account  of 
the  Crusades,  glance  at  the  position  of  the  Eastern  Empire  and 
of  the  Mahometans  in  the  East  at  this  time. 
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2.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  much  of  its  former 
Revival  of  power  was  recovered  by  the  Eastern  Empire  under 
ge  Eastern    emperors  of  the  Macedonian  or  Basilian  dynasty, 

"*^  **■  founded  in  867  by  Basil' iuSy  a  Macedonian  of  low 
birth  and  great  ability,  w^ho  had  worked  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  a  series  of  crimes.  The  city  of  Antioch  and  other  important 
places  were  recovered  from  the  now  divided  Saracens,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  west  of  Asia  was  again  under  the  control  of  the 
emperors  at  Constantinople. 

3.  A  change  came  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Conquests  by  when  the  Turks^  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
the  Turks.  Seljtik  (already  mentioned  (page  294)  as  a  chieftain 
of  Bokhara  in  the  ninth  century),  began  to  be  formidable.  A 
conqueror  named  Alp  Arslan,  leader  of  the  Seljukian  Turksy 
defeated  the  Byzantine  forces  in  107 1  at  the  battle  oi  Manzikeri 
so  decisively,  as  to  become  master  of  most  of  Asia  Minor. 
Here  in  1092  was  established  the  Sultanate  of  Roum  {Rome\ 
with  its  capital  first  at  Niece  a  in  Bithynia^  and  then  at  Ico'nium. 
The  seat  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty  of  Roum  was  thus  planted 
only  100  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ 
was  denied  and  derided  in  the  same  temple  in  which  it  had 
been  solemnly  declared  by  the  First  General  Council  (of  Nice^ 
whence  our  Nicene  Creed)  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Chris- 
tian city  of  Antioch  was  soon  afterwards  betrayed  to  the  Maho- 
metans, and  a  still  more  important  acquisition  of  the  Seljukian 
Turks  was  to  follow.  This  was  the  conquest  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  from  the  caliph  who  had  ruled  there,  with  mildness 
and  tolerance,  and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  insulted  the  resident  Christian  clergy  and 
the  faith  of  the  western  world.  At  this,  as  Gibbon  says  (now 
that  "a  new  spirit  had  arisen  of  religious  chivalry  and  papal 
dominion"),  "a  nerve  was  touched  of  exquisite  feeling,  and  the 
sensation  vibrated  to  the  heart  of  Europe." 

4.  A  French  monk  of  Amiens^  famous  for  evermore  as  ^^ Peter 
Peter  the  the  Hermit^'  kindled  the  scattered  sparks  of  reli- 
Hermit.  gious  and  chivalric  enthusiasm  into  a  wide-spread 
raging  flame.  This  man,  like  St.  Paul,  was  of  small  stature  and 
contemptible  presence,  but  he  had  a  fiery  eye  and  a  vehement 
speech,  well  fitted  to  rouse  mankind  to  action.  He  went  to 
Jerusalem  a  pilgrim;  he  saw  the  state  of  the  holy  city;  he  felt 
the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Turks;  he  returned  to  Europe  a  com- 
plete and  irrepressible  fanatic. 
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5.  Pope  Urban  the  Second  encouraged  Peter  in  his  project  of 
delivering  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  hermit  sped  Effect  of  his 
through  Italy  and  France,  everywhere  preaching  a  p«*cWng. 
crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands 
of  the  infidels.  With  head  bare,  feet  naked,  and  lean  body  clad 
in  coarsest  robe,  riding  an  ass,  and  bearing  a  massive  crucifix, 
he  preached  to  crowds  in  streets  and  highways,  calling  all  to 
repentance  and  to  arms.  He  was  welcome  alike  to  castle  and 
to  cottage :  his  picture  of  the  pilgrims'  woes  melted  all  souls  to 
pity  and  filled  all  eyes  with  tears  or  hearts  with  wrath.  The 
ready  fuel  of  religious  zeal  was  soon  everywhere  kindled — the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  in  a  word,  had  fully  come.  The  feudal 
warriors  of  the  age  were  eager  to  draw  the  sword  for  the  defence 
of  their  brethren  in  Palestine  and  the  rescue  of  their  Saviour's 
tomb  from  desecration;  and  all  that  was  now  needed  was  to 
organize  and  direct  the  mighty  force  which  had  been  called 
forth  to  battle  with  the  infidels  in  the  distant  East. 

6.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1095  the  pope  {Urban  IL)  sum- 
moned a  great  council  at  Clermont^  in  the  south  of  council  of 
France.  This  was  attended  by  the  cardinals,  hun-  cicrmont. 
dreds  of  prelates,  and  a  great  train  of  lords  and  knights,  whom 
the  pope  addressed  in  a  stirring  speech,  which  found  an  instant 
response.  When  from  the  thousands  of  hearers  the  cry  arose 
"  God  wills  ity^  uttered  in  the  corrupted  Latin  {Dieux  el  volt  and 
Deus  lo  volt)  of  northern  and  Proven9al  France,  the  orator  cried 
out,  "It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,  and  let  this  memorable  word 
be  for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry  of  battle  to  animate  the  devotion 
and  courage  of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the 
symbol  of  your  salvation;  wear  it,  a  red,  a  bloody  cross,  as  an 
external  mark  on  your  breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your 
sacred  and  irrevocable  engagement."  The  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  the  red  cross  of  the  Crusaders  was  soon  everywhere 
seen.  The  time  for  the  starting  of  the  great  expedition  to  the 
East  was  fixed  for  the  festival  of  the  Assumption — August  15  th 
in  the  following  year,  a.d.  1096. 

II.   THE  FIRST  CRUSADE  (A.D.  xogfr-iogg). 

I.  At  the  Council  of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  IL  had  pro- 
claimed for  those  who  should  enlist  under  the  ban-  inducements 
ner  of  the  Cross  forgiveness  of  all  sins,  and  a  full  to  join  the 
freedom  from  all  penances  due  to  the  church.    War  c™**^**' 
and  enterprise  being  the  prevailing  passions  of  the  age,  the  peo- 
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pie  were  now  enjoined,  as  a  penance,  to  gratify  those  passions,  to 
visit  distant  lands,  and  to  draw  their  swords  against  the  nations 
of  the  East.  While  the  belief  of  merit  in  the  work,  the  hope  of 
reward  hereafter,  and  the  assurance  of  divine  aid,  hurried  the 
noblest  spirits  of  the  time  to  eastern  battle-fields,  there  were 
those  also  whom  a  lower  ambition  and  a  boundless  ignorance 
and  credulity  tempted  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  lands  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey,  rich  in  gold  and  gems,  with  palaces  of 
marble  and  jasper,  and  odoriferous  groves  of  cinnamon  and 
frankincense.  Each  warrior  of  this  class  thought  that  the  East 
would  supply  him  with  ample  luxury  of  life  while  he  remained 
there,  and  would  send  him  back  to  Europe  in  possession  of 
wealth  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

2.  There  were,  again,  multitudes  whom  the  love  of  freedom 
Irregular  f^om  feudal  tyranny  urged  to  join  the  expedition. 
Crusadera.    Peasants  could  thus  escape  from  servitude  under  an 

oppressive  lord.  The  monk  could  free  himself  from  the  hard 
discipline  of  the  convent;  the  debtor  could  give  the  slip  to  his 
creditor;  and  outlaws  and  malefactors  might  continue  to  brave 
the  laws  and  elude  the  punishment  of  their  crimes.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  lower  kind  of  motives  here  mentioned,  the  im- 
patience of  the  ruder  classes  anticipated  the  appointed  time, 
and  in  the  early  spring  of  a.d.  1096  a  great  host  of  pilgrims,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  gathered  round  Peter  the 
Hermit  in  the  east  of  France,  and  called  upon  him  to  take  the 
command.  The  whole  multitude,  numbering  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  was  divided  into  separate  bands,  guided  by  Peter  and 
his  lieutenant,  a  brave  and  needy  knight  called  Walter  the  Fen- 
niless, 

3.  Before  sweeping  through  Germany  along  the  banks  of  the 
Acta  of  spoUa-  ^^^^^  ^^^  Danube,  this  horde  of  fanatics  and  ruf- 
tion  by  irregu-  fians  attacked  the  colonies  of  wealthy  Jews  in  the 
lar  CruBadcra.  jp^ding  towns  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Crusade  began  with  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  that  people  at  Verdun,  Trh}es  (Trier\  Mmtz 
{Mayence\  Spires,  and  Worms.  After  this  exploit  they  started 
on  the  journey  of  six  hundred  miles  which  lay  through  Hun- 
gary and  Bulgaria,  between  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Con- 
stantinople. The  plundering  done  by  the  Crusaders  roused 
against  them  the  native  ferocity  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bul- 
garians, and  only  a  remnant  of  the  whole  body  crossed  the 
Bosi)horus  at  Constantinople,  and  that  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
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Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  had 
thus  perished  without  the  slightest  result  as  to  the  real  object 
of  the  Crusade. 

4.  The  practical  Crusaders  were  of  a  very  different  class,  and 
went  to  work  after  due  and  careful  preparations.  Godfrey  de 
None  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe  took  part  in  Bouuion. 
this  First  Crusade.  The  leaders  were  the  feudal  princes  of  the 
second  order.  The  first  rank  both  in  war  and  council  is  to  be 
given  to  the  famous  hero  Godfrey  of  Bouilion  (a  lordship  of  his 
in  the  Ardennes)  (or  of  Boulogne,  from  his  father's  family^, 
Duke  of  Lower  I^rraine  (or  Brabant,  in  what  is  now  Belgium). 
This  brave  and  accomplished  soldier  was  a  descendant  of 
Charles  the  Great  in  the  female  line,  and  was  a  worthy  represen- 
tative of  such  an  ancestor.  His  valour  was  tempered  by  pru- 
dence. His  piety  was  sincere;  his  life  virtuous;  his  aim,  in 
joining  the  expedition,  single  and  disinterested.  His  character 
and  fame  brought  under  his  banners,  from  France,  Lorraine, 
and  Germany,  an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  10,000  horse. 

5.  Among  the  other  chiefs  were  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
Count  Hugh  of  Vermandois  (in  French  Flanders),  other  Cruaa- 
Count  Robert  of  Flanders,  and  Stephen,  Count  of  der  chiefs. 
Chartres.  These  Were  the  leaders  of  the  French,  the  Normans, 
and  some  Crusaders  from  the  British  Isles.  Count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  headed  an  army  of  100,000  horse  and  foot  from 
Languedoc,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and  Lombardy.  From  southern 
Italy  Bohemond,  son  of  the  famous  Norman  chief  Robert  Guis- 
card,  Duke  of  Apulia,  led  10,000  horse  and  20,000  foot,  and 
that  model  of  Christian  knighthood,  the  great  Tancred,  the 
hero  of  Tasso's  poem  Gierusalemme  Liberata  {^^ Jerusalem  De- 
iivered'^),  accompanied  his  cousin  Bohemond.  In  all,  six  armies, 
numbering  600,000  men,  started  by  different  routes  for  Con- 
stantinople. 

6.  After  various  obstacles,  and  losses  by  land  and  sea,  and 
difficulties  with  the  Greek  emperor  Alex'ius  Conine'-  Progress  of 
nus,  who  feared  for  himself  as  to  the  possible  doings  crusaders, 
of  the  Western  princes,  a  great  host  of  Crusaders  arrived  in 
Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  1097.  The  main  strength  of  the 
army  consisted  in  the  mail-clad  horsemen,  said  to  have  num- 
bered 100,000  —  the  flower  of  European  chivalry,  knights, 
esquires,  and  men-at-arms,  protected  by  helmet  and  shield,  and 
chain  and  scale-armour,  and  armed  with  lance,  sword,  battle- 
axe,  and  heavy  mace  or  club.     The  footmen  consisted  chiefly 
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of  archers,  provided  with  the  long  bow  and  the  cross-bow.  The 
body  of  cavaby,  on  which  the  Crusaders  relied  to  overcome  the 
Turks,  was  of  the  most  formidable  force  and  the  most  splendid 
appearance.  The  horses  were  of  a  large  and  heavy  breed,  and 
when  the  rider,  fixing  his  long  lance  in  the  rest,  spurred  his 
steed  onwards  at  full  pace,  the  light  Eastern  horse  could  not 
stand  against  the  weight  of  such  a  charge.  The  followers  of 
each  feudal  chieftain  were  distinguished  by  his  banner,  his 
armorial  coat,  and  his  special  war-cry,  and  the  armour  of  the 
leaders  was  bright  with  gold,  gems,  and  colour. 

7.  The  first  work  of  the  Crusaders  was  to  attack  the  Turkish 
cniaader*  capital,  Nice  or  Niccea  {Nikaia\  in  the  north-west 
attack  Nic«a.  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Turkish  sultan,  Soliman^  kept 
watch  from  the  hills  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  while  the 
Crusaders  for  seven  weeks  {May  and  Jutu^  1097)  assailed  the 
town  with  the  old  Roman  engines  and  methods — ^the  battering- 
ram  and  mine,  movable  tower,  catapult^  balista^  and  sling — with 
the  more  modem  inventions  of  artificial  fire^  and  the  cross-bow. 
When  Nice  was  fully  invested  by  the  Crusaders,  the  city  sur- 
rendered to  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexius,  who  treated  the  infi- 
dels with  a  generosity  displeasing  to  the  fanatical  Crusaders. 

8.  When  the  invading  army  began  its  march  south-eastwards 
Battle  of  through  Asia  Minor,  on  its  way  to  the  Syrian  fron- 
Doryiaeum.  tjer,  Soliman  called  round  him  all  his  allies,  and  at- 
tacked the  Crusaders  with  an  immense  force  of  his  light  cavalry, 
armed  with  the  javelin,  the  crooked  sabre,  and  the  long  Tartar 
bow.  The  battle  of  Dorylceum  (do-ry-le'um),  in  Phrygia,  fought 
in  July,  1097,  ended  at  last,  after  a  great  effort  of  valour  on 
both  sides,  in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  infidels.  The  weight  of 
the  Crusaders'  horses  and  equipments  was  more  than  a  match 
for  Asiatic  quickness  and  skill,  and  the  results  of  the  victory 
were  the  taking  of  Soliman's  camp  with  a  great  booty,  and  his 
abandonment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Roum^  leaving  the  way  open 
into  Syria, 

9.  Retreating  before  the  advancing  columns  of  Crusaders, 
Sufferings  of  Soliman  laid  all  the  country  waste,  so  that  the  in- 
the  Crusaders,  yaders,  as  they  passed  through  Phrygia,  Pisid'ia 
and  Pamphylla,  suffered  fearfully  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil 
They  thus  lost  thousands  of  the  men  as  well  as  a  large  part  of 

*  The  famous  Greek  fire  was  a  composition  invented  by  a  Greek  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  It  was  used,  wrapped  in  flax,  attached  to  arrows  and  javelins,  to 
fire  buildings,  and  was  very  difficult  to  extinguish. 
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the  horses  which  bore  the  mail-clad  warriors,  forced  now  to 
stagger  onwards  on  unwonted  weary  feet. 

10.  The  Crusaders  at  last  arrived  {Octobery  1097)  before  the 
city  of  Aniiochy  the  great  and  populous  capital  of  sie^e  of 
Syria,  defended  by  the  river  Oron'tes,  by  marshes,  Antioch. 
hilly  ground,  and  a  solid  stately  wall.  For  seven  months  the 
place  was  beleaguered  in  vain  by  the  crusading  host,  destitute 
alike  of  the  implements  and  of  the  skill  for  besieging  (which  at 
Nicse'a  had  been  supplied  by  the  Greek  emperors  assistance), 
and  the  losses  of  the  army  by  desertion,  famine,  and  fatigue 
were  very  serious.  Their  cavaky  had  almost  disappeared  from 
loss  of  horses,  and  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  enter- 
prise, when  Bohemond  the  Norman  managed  to  effect  an  en- 
trance by  surprise,  assisted  by  treachery  within  the  walls.  An- 
tioch was  taken  thus  one  dark  and  stormy  night  in  June,  1098. 

11.  The  captors  of  Antioch  were  then  besieged  in  turn  by  a 
great  host  of  infidels  despatched  to  aid  the  cause  of  crusaders 
Islam  by  a  Persian  sultan.    Famine  within  the  walls  5«"\*«^«^  *° 
was  rife,  for  the  Crusaders,  in  spite  of  their  religious     °  ^  * 
aims,  had  lived  for  months  outside  the  walls  in  luxury  and  waste 
and  riot,  expiated  now  by  pestilence  and  hunger.     Despair  at 
last  gave  strength  to  starved  and  sickly  men,  and  superstition 
lent  her  aid  in  the  opportune  discovery,  within  the  walls  of 
Antioch,  of  the  famous  Holy  Lance^  a  spear-head  stated  to  be 
that  which  pierced  the  side  of  Christ.    With  this  sacred  relic  in 
their  midst,  and  headed  by  the  truly  noble  Godfrey  of  Bouillon^ 
the  chivalrous  Tancredy  and  the  brave  and  able,  if  ambitious, 
Bohemondy  the  Crusaders  made  a  sortie,  and  by  determined 
fighting  drove  the  besiegers  from  the  ground,  and  cleared  the 
way  for  a  march  upon  the  holy  city. 

12.  The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  invading  Christians  who 
had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Nicae'a  were  now  i>e,erters 
(in  July,  1098)  reduced  to  a  few  hundreds  of  cavalry,   from  the 
and  about  20,000  foot     This  was  the  work  of  war,   «*p«**»**°"- 
disease,  and  famine;  this  the  result  of  desertion,  and  of  the  de- 
tachment of  large  forces  from  the  main  army  by  the  action  of 
self-interested  leaders.     Of  these  one,  named  Baldwiriy  had 
gone  eastwards  to  found  at  Edes'sa,  in  Mesopotamiay  a  Christian 
kingdom   which   lasted   until    1151.     Bohemond  the  Norman 
stayed  behind  as  possessor  and  prince  of  Antioch;  Count  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse  had  gone  off  on  a  foray  into  the  interior  of 
Syria.     It  was  not  until  May,  1099,  that  the  scanty  force  just 
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named,  with  a  crowd  of  camp-followers  and  pilgrims,  started 
from  Antioch  for  the  object  of  the  whole  expedition — the  goal 
to  win  which  such  enormous  efforts  had  been  spent — the  holy 
city. 

13.  The  path  of  the  Crusaders  lay  along  the  shore  of  Syria, 

March  to      between  Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  on  which 

Jerusalem,    j^gy  ^^^^  attended  by  the  coasting  traders  from 

Genoa  and  Pisa.     Through  Sidon,  Tyre,  Acre,  and  Cajsare'a, 

they  passed  amidst  the  relics  of  old  Phoenician  glory,  and  then 

turned  inland  for  Jerusalem,  by  Lydda,  Emma'us,  and  other 


Crusaders  before  Jerusalem. 

scenes  of  sacred  history  and  legend.  Early  in  June,  1099, 
they  came  in  sight  of  what  so  many  had  desired  and  striven  to 
behold,  so  few  were  left  to  gaze  on  with  delighted  eyes.  In 
full  view  of  the  sacred  site  (then  covered,  after  a  period  of 
desolation,  by  the  buildings  erected  since  the  great  rebellion 
against  Hadrian  in  a.d.  131)  of  that  Jerusalem  of  old,  where 
things  so  wondrous  and  so  awful  had  been  done  in  sight  of 
earth  and  heaven,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  footsore  soldiers  of  the 
cross  burst  out  in  cries  and  even  tears  of  joy,  from  men  pros- 
trated to  their  knees  in  worship  and  thanksgiving. 
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14.  The  holy  city  was  at  this  time  in  possession,  not  of  the 
Turks,  but  of  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  whose  caliph  sie^e  of 
had  conquered  Palestine  three  years  before.     With  Jeru**!*'"' 

a  powerful  garrison  the  caliph's  governor  was  ready  for  a  stout 
defence.  The  Crusaders  attacked  the  northern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon! s  standard  floating  from 
the  lower  slope  of  Calvary.  After  the  repulse  of  a  rash  assault, 
some  suffering  from  thirst,  and  a  siege  of  forty  days  in  all,  the 
moving  tower  of  Godfrey  was  successfully  used  against  the  walls. 
"The  archers  in  the  turret  cleared  the  rampart  of  the  foe,  the 
drawbridge  was  let  down,  and  on  a  Friday  afternoon  at  three 
dclock^  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  stood  victorious  on  the  walls,"  and 
the  Crusaders  then  stormed  the  place  on  every  side.  Thus  was 
Jerusalem  recaptured  by  the  Christians  463  years  after  its 
seizure  by  the  Mahometans  under  the  Arabian  Caliph  Omar 
in  636.  This  great  result  was  due,  along  with  the  valour  of  the 
gallant  Godfrey,  to  the  energy  of  Tancred  in  providing  wood 
for  the  tower,  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Genoese  engineers 
who  built  it,  and  the  ferocious  courage  of  the  enthusiastic  Cru- 
saders. In  a  three  days'  massacre,  during  which  70,000  Moslems 
perished,  and  the  Jews  of  the  place  were  burnt  alive  in  their  syn- 
agogues, the  victors  showed  their  zeal  for  their  religion,  and  then 
did  homage  to  the  God  of  Christians  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

15.  The  city  thus  recovered  for  Christianity  was  made,  along 
with  territory  to  the  north  and  south  thereof,  into  Kingdom  of 
the  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  The  chiefs  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Crusaders  elected  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  as  the  first  sovereign 
of  the  new  dominion,  but  he  declined  the  title  and  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  styled  himself  simply,  ^^ Defender  and  Baron  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchred  This  worthiest  of  all  Crusaders  lived  for  less 
than  a  year,  beloved  and  honoured  in  his  office.  In  August, 
1099,  Godfrey  utterly  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  at  the  battle 
of  Ascalon^  and  thus  established  firmly  the  newly-founded  king- 
dom, which  continued  for  nearly  a  century. 

16.  Other  Latin  principalities  in  the  East  existed  at  Antioch 
and  at  Edessa^  as  already  mentioned,  and  between  other  Chns- 
the  new  kingdom  and  Antioch  arose  the  County  of  tUn  pnnci- 
Trip'oli.  The  laws  and  language,  the  manners  and  ^  ****"" 
titles,  of  the  French  nation  and  the  Latin  church,  were  intro- 
duced into  these  regions,  and  a  military  force  was  maintained 
as  a  defence,  constantly  needed,  against  the  surrounding  swarms 
of  Saracens  and  Turks. 
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17.  In  connection  with  the  new  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Religious  ^  '^^  ^^^^^  defenders,  now  arose  the  great  orders  of 
orders  of  rellgious  khights,  as  the  Knights  Hospitallers  or 
knighthood.  J^^i^J^i^  of  St,  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Knights 

Templars.  These  orders  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  chival- 
ric  spirit  diffused  through  Europe  as  the  result  of  the  Crusade. 
According  to  the  view  of  Hegel,  the  German  philosopher,  "The 
ferocity  and  savage  valour  of  the  barbarian,  pacified  already 
by  civilization  and  social  life,  was  now  elevated  by  religion 
and  kindled  to  a  noble  enthusiasm  through  contact  with  the 
boundless  magnanimity  of  Oriental  prowess.  These  orders  of 
knighthood  were  founded  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  mon- 
astic fraternities.  They  had  the  same  vow  of  renunciation  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time  they  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  as  they  passed  through  Europe. 
The  first  duty  was  the  display  of  knightly  bravery,  afterwards 
they  were  pledged  to  sustain  and  to  care  for  the  poor  and  the 
sick.  Their  members  sacrificed  themselves  with  reckless  bravery 
for  a  common  interest,  and  formed  a  network  of  fraternal  coali- 
tion all  over  Europe.*' 

18.  The  Knights  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St,  John,  began 
Knights  with  the  military  vow  taken  by  the  monks  of  the  con- 
Hospitaiiers.  ^g^f  and  hospital  of  St,  John,  at  Jerusalem,  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  sick  pilgrims.  The  order  spread  over  Europe, 
divided  into  eight  ^^ tongues*^  or  ^Hanguages^^  according  to  the 
different  states  where  it  existed.  The  president  of  the  order 
had  the  title  of  ''Grand  Master.''  The  Knights  Hospitallers 
settled  at  Cyprus,  after  the  final  loss  of  Palestine  by  Christianity. 
Then  (early  in  the  fourteenth  century)  they  established  their  head 
quarters  at,  and  became  masters  of,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  whence 
their  name  of  ''Knights  of  Rhodes.^'  In  1522  they  were  driven 
from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  and  settled  at  Malta  (the  emperor 
Charles  V,  having  bestowed  on  them  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo),  whence  they  have  been  widely  known  as  "Knights  of 
Malta.''  Their  work  at  Malta  was  supposed  to  be  the  waging 
of  perpetual  war  against  infidels  and  pirates.  Napoleon  I.  de- 
prived them  of  Malta  in  1798,  and  the  order  became  virtually 
extinct,  but  has  been  recently  revived. 

19.  The  order  of  Knights  Templars  began  in  ni8  in  ati  asso- 
Knights  ciation  of  nine  French  knights,  for  the  protection  of 
Templars,    pilgrims  on  the  roads  in  Palestine.     Then  the  great 

objects  became  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the 
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Holy  Sepulchre  against  the  Saracens.  The  knights  took  the 
vows  of  chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,  like  the  regular  mon- 
astic orders.  They  had  an  abode  in  Jerusalem 
near  to  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple:  hence 
their  name  of  Templars^  as  being  soldiers  of  the 
temple.  The  chief  of  the  order  was  called 
^"^  Grand  Master P  The  uniform  was  a  white 
cloak,  adorned  on  the  left  shoulder  with  an 
eight-pointed  red  (Maltese)  cross.  The  chief 
possessions  of  the  order  were  in  France,  and 
the  knights  and  grand  master  were  generally 
Frenchmen.  When  they  made  a  settlement  in 
England  about  1 185,  it  was  on  the  spot  between 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Thames,  which  has  since 
been  called  "M^r  Temple ^^  giving  its  name  to  the 
famous  "  Temple  Bar^  When  they  were  driven 
out  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens  in  1291  the 
Templars  settled  at  Cyprus,  The  order  had 
by  this  time  become  noted  for  wealth,  power, 
luxury,  and  pride,  and  suspicions  were  rife  as 
to  their  soundness  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Order  of  Templars  was  abolished  by  papal  authority, 
after  the  endurance  of  cruel  persecution,  on  probably  false 
charges,  from  Philip  IV.  of  France,  who  coveted  their  posses- 
sions. 

20.  In  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  defence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  the  sword,  Teutonic 
we  may  here  mention  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  Knights, 
founded  in  Palestine  in  1190,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its 
being  originally  confined  in  membership  to  Germans  {Teutons) 
of  noble  birth.  In  rules  and  original  object  this  order  was  like 
that  of  the  Templars — its  work  being  to  defend  the  Christian 
religion  against  the  infidels,  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  in  the 
Holy  Land.  On  the  reconquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Turks  the 
Teutonic  Knights  settled  first  at  Venice,  and  then  in  West  Prussia. 
In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  having  been  called  in 
by  the  Poles  to  help  them  against  the  then  heathen  Prussians, 
the  order  fought  these  pagans  of  the  Baltic  coast,  in  Prussia  and 
Livonia,  until  they  forced  them  to  accept  Christianity.  The 
Teutonic  Knights  became  very  rich  and  pow^erful,  having  terri- 
tory stretching,  at  intervals,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land.   The  order  was  finally  suppressed  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1809. 
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2 1.  An  immediate  result  of  the  First  Crusade  was  a  great  exten- 

chief  result  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  territory  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Em- 

of  the  First  pirc.     The  victory  of  Doryla'um  gave  back  to  the 

Crusade.       Comnetiian  dynasty  of  Constantinople  (reigned  1057 

to  1204)  all  the  west,  and  a  strip  in  the  north-east,  of  Asia  Minor, 

and  a  considerable  district  in  the  south-east,  and  forced  the 

Sultan  of  Roum  to  have  his  capital  at  Iconium  in  the  south  of 

the  peninsula  instead  of  at  Nicaea  (now  belonging  to  the  Greek 

emperor),  where  he  had  been  a  constant  threat  to  Constantinople. 

The  First  Crusade  had,  beyond  doubt,  prevented  the  fall  of  the 

declining  empire  of  the  East,  and  had  given  it  a  new  lease  of 

Ufe. 

III.  SBCOND  CRUSADE  (A.D.  X147.ZX49). 

1.  For  about  half  a  century  the  Christian  dominion  in  the 
Cause  of  ^^'  maintained  itself  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Second  Cru-  suHTOunding  Mahometans.  Then  a  time  of  danger 
sade.  came,  when  strong  help  from  Europe  was  needed, 

and  the  Second  Crusade  took  place.  The  Christian  principality 
of  Edessa^  in  Mesopotamia,  was  seized  by  the  Turks  in  1 145, 
and  the  Christians  were  put  to  death.  This  roused  much  feeling 
in  Europe,  and  the  Second  Crusade  was  organized  by  Conrad 
III,^  Emperor  of  Germany y  and  Louis  VII,  of  France^  the  chief 
sovereigns  of  the  time. 

2.  The  preacher  of  this  Crusade  (as  Peter  the  Hermit  had 

been  of  the  First  Crusade)  was  one  of  the  greatest 
*™  *  ecclesiastics  of  the  middle  ages,  the  holy  and  earnest 
St  Bernard^  Abbot  of  Clairvaux^  near  Langres,  in  the  east  of 
France.  His  austere  life,  his  bold  and  eloquent  speech,  and 
the  wise  counsel  which  he  gave  even  to  the  popes  themselves, 
gave  Bernard  an  immense  reputation  and  influence,  which  was 
used  by  him  sincerely  for  the  promotion  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  he  who  urged  Conrad  and  Louis  to  the  new 
war  in  the  East 

3.  A  force  of  over  300,000  men,  horse  and  foot,  took  the 
The  expedition  ^ame  route  to  Constantinople  (in  1147)  as  the 
and  its  col-  earlier  Crusaders.  Conrad  was  first  m  the  field, 
'■P"'  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Bohe- 
mia and  many  feudal  lords,  with  a  cloud  of  light-armed  troops, 
women  and  children,  priests  and  monks.  The  Greek  emperor, 
Manuel  Comne'nus^  behaved  with  gross  treachery  to  the  forces 
of  Conrad,  hampering  their  movements,  supplying  bad  food  in 
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exchange  for  good  money,  giving  intelligence  of  their  coming 
to  the  Turks,  and  furnishing  guides  who  misled  their  march. 
The  army  of  Conrad,  when  he  arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fighting  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  hardships  undergone,  and  a  small  remnant  only  returned 
to  Nicaea.  There  the  French  advancing  army,  under  Louis 
VIL^  met  them,  and  the  march  through  Asia  Minor  began. 
The  result  was  a  total  failure.  The  Turks,  in  overwhelming 
numbers,  crushed  the  Christian  columns  in  detail,  only  a  hand- 
ful of  the  great  host  at  last  reached  Jerusalem,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  except  to  return  inglariously  to  Europe. 

IV.  THIRD  CRUSADE  (1x89-1x93). 

1.  Forty  years  passed  between  the  Second  and  Third  Cru- 
sades. During  this  time  the  power  of  the  Maho-  cause  of  Third 
metans  in  the  East  had  been  growing  under  a  Crusade, 
ruler  named  Nured'din,  whose  empire  at  last  extended  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Nile.  A  new  power  had  also  arisen  in  Egypt. 
A  Kurdish  chieftain  named  Saladiuy  sprung  from  the  hardy, 
strong,  savage,  plundering,  and  independent  tribes  in  the  hilly 
country  of  Kurdistan,  beyond  the  Tigris,  had  made  himself 
master  of  Egypt  by  sheer  force  of  genius  and  character  in  1171, 
and  on  the  death  of  Nureddin  in  11 74,  Saladin  began  to 
acquire  his  dominions.  The  invasion  of  Palestine  in  1 187  was 
soon  followed  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  work  ac- 
complished by  the  First  Crusade — the  Christian  possession  of 
the  Holy  City — was  thus  completely  undone. 

2.  Saladin  was  the  greatest  Mahometan  ruler  of  his  time,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  characters  in  the 

whole  history  of  Islam.  Master  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Arabia,  he  ruled  at  last,  in  power  and  wisdom,  an  empire 
extending  from  the  African  Tripoli  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pure  in  life,  rigid 
in  the  Mahometan  faith  and  practice,  just  in  judgment,  courte- 
ous in  demeanour,  boundless  in  liberality,  brave  as  a  lion  in  the 
field,  Saladin  shines  forth  as  the  brightest  example  of  oriental 
knighthood. 

3.  This  Third  Crusade  belongs  to  English  history,  from  the 
distinguished  part  played  in  the  expedition  by  our  chiefs  in  the 
Richard  /.,  the  chivalrous  foe  and  admirer  (one  Third  Crusade, 
might  almost  say — the  friend)  of  the  great  Saladin,  who  was 
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well  worthy  of  the  steel  of  the  foremost  knight  of  Christendom. 
The  news  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  aroused  the  fanaticism  of 
Europe,  and  three  mon- 
archs  prepared  to  take 
the  field  in  a.d.  1189. 
These  were  the  Emperor 
of  Germany^  Frederick 
Barbarossay  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France^  and 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion 
of  England. 

4.  Frederick  I.  of  Ger- 

Frcderick         ^^^T  waS   a 

Barbarossa.  veteran  sol- 
dier, and  marched  over- 
land for  the  East  with  a 
great  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  reaching  Asia  Minor 
early  in  1190.  His  army 
was  then  attacked  by  im- 
mense bodies  of  Turks, 
who  made  the  Crusaders 
fight  all  the  way  during  a 
march  of  twenty  days, 
when  they  reached  and 
stormed  the  capital,  Ico'- 
nium.  The  way  to  Jeru- 
salem was  open,  but  great 
losses  had  been  incurred, 
and  the  German  expedi- 
tion w^as  virtually  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  acciden- 
tal drowning  of  the  em- 
peror in  a  mountain 
stream  of  Cilicia. 

5.  The   French  and 

The  French     English  CrU- 

and  English  saders  went 
»^*"*  by  sea,  and 
their  doings  are  familiar  to  us  from  the  history  of  Coeur  de 
Lion.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  here  upon  the  siege  of  Acre^ 
which  fell  in  July,  1191,  after  a  leaguer  of  twenty-three  months 
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in  all  by  the  Christians;  nor  upon  the  desperate  valour  of  Sala- 
din;  nor  the  quarrels  of  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard,  of  whom 
the  former  was  an  able  statesman  and  the  latter  nothing  but  a 
brave  warrior. 

6.  The  retirement  of  the  French  king  from  the  enterprise 
rendered  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  impossible,  and  coiiapeeofthc 
the  Third  Crusade  ended  in  a  failure  as  to  the  expedition, 
main  object  of  the  expedition,  leaving  the  Mahometans  in  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem,  though  the  courtesy  of  Saladin,  in  the 
truce  made  with  Richard,  left  the  city  and  the  holy  tomb  open 
to  Christians  without  tribute  or  molestation.  The  life  and 
glories  of  Saladin  ended  in  a.d.  1193.  The  monument  of  his 
fame,  and  of  the  terror  which  he  inspired,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tax,  called  the  Saladin-tenth^  imposed  on  the  laity  and  clergy  of 
the  Latin  (Western)  Church  for  the  general  purposes  of  cru- 
sades. 

v.— FOURTH  CRUSADE  <A.D.  xaoa-x904). 

1.  The  Fourth  Crusade  has  an  importance  of  its  own,  not 
for  what  it  effected  against  the  Mahometans  (for  overthrow  of 
the  expedition  never  went  to  Palestine  at  all),  but  Oreek  Empire 
for  what  occurred  at  Constantinople.  The  Greek  ^^  Crusaders, 
and  the  Latin  (Eastern  and  Western)  Churches  had  been  long 
at  issue  on  theological  points,  and  the  enmity  of  the  Christians 
in  the  East  and  the  West  of  Europe  had  been  increased  during 
the  three  First  Crusades,  though  one  result  of  the  fighting  of 
the  Western  warriors  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  the  partial 
restoration  of  the  Greek  dominion  in  Asia  Minor.  The  existing 
hostility  came  to  a  head  in  1 203,  when  the  Crusaders  of  the 
fourth  expedition,  headed  by  Baldwin^  Count  of  Flanders y  and 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  (in  Italy)  interfered  in  the  dynastic 
arrangements  of  the  Greek  Empire.  This  was  resented  by  the 
Greeks,  who  deposed  and  killed  the  rulers  set  over  them  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  the  storming  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1204  by  a  combined  force  of  French  and  Venetians. 

2.  The  Eastern  Empire  was  now  broken  up  for  a  time.  The 
Venetians  got  Crete  and  the  islands  in  the  south  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^atin 
the  ^ge'an  Sea  (the  Archipelago),  There  was  a  (or  later  Greek) 
Greek  Empire  still  round  Nicaa  or  Nice  in  the  ®'"p*'*- 
north-west  of  Asia  Minor,  and  another,  called  the  Empire  of 
Trebizond,  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Greek  dominion  also  included  Greece  and  Epi'rus.     The  Latin 
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kingdom  at  Constantinople  lasted  till  1261,  when  Constanti- 
nople was  won  back  by  the  Nicaean  emperor,  and  the  Eastern 
Empire  continued  till  its  final  overthrow  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 
at  the  end  of  this  period  of  history. 

VI.  LATER  CRUSADES  (A.D.  zax8-z37o). 

Expedition       '*  ^'^  '^'^  *  l**?*  force  ftx)in  western  Europe  went  to 
to  Egypt.      Egypt,  and  captured  Damietta  after  a  long  siege,  but  the  en- 
terprise ended  in  total  failure. 

2.  In  1228  Frederick  11.^  Emperor  of  Germany^  assumed  the  cross  (as  the 
Crusade  of  phrase  was),  and  started  for  Palestine  with  a  powerful  anna- 
Frederick  II.  ment  from  the  harbours  of  Sicily  and  Apu'lia.  On  his  arrival 
(Germany),  j^  the  Holy  Land  Frederick  entered  Jerusalem,  and  the  Ma- 
hometan ruler  surrendered  that  and  some  other  cities  to  the  Christians :  this 
state  of  things  lasted  only  till  1243,  when  Palestine  was  overwhelmed  by 
an  invasion  of  fresh  hordes  of  Turks  from  the  Caspian  :  Jerusalem  has  never 
since  been  a  Christian  possession. 

3.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Crusades  were  undertaken  by  Louis  IX.  •] 
Crusades  of  France.  In  A«D.  1249  this  virtuous  and  fanatical  soverdgn 
Louis  IX.  went  with  a  great  force  against  Egypt,  hoping  to  win  his  way 
(France).        thence  up  to  Jerusalem.     Damietta  was  at  once  captured,  bui 

sickness,  famine,  and  the  Mahometan  foe  proved  too  strong  at  last,  and 
Louis  was  taken  prisoner  and  obliged  to  pay  ransom.  In  1270  St  Loois 
undertook  the  last  of  the  Crusades,  one  in  which  English  warriors  joined. 
On  the  way  to  Palestine  the  French  king  turned  aside  to  attack  the  Ma- 
hometans of  Tunis,  and  died  before  the  walls,  of  disease.  Prince  Edward 
{Edward  /.)  of  England  made  his  way  to  Palestine,  and  returned  after  some 
slight  successes. 

4.  In  1268  Antioch  was  finally  taken  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria: 
End  of  Chris-  ^^^  loss  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  many  other  towns 
tian  power  in  and  the  Christian  hold  on  Palestine  was  reduced  to  the  pos- 
Palestine.  session  of  Acre,  then  a  strong  fortress  and  a  place  of  great 
trade.  A  quarrel  with  the  Sultan  of  Syria  led  to  the  capture  of  Acre  io 
May,  1 29 1,  by  a  great  force  of  Moslems :  the  remnant  of  the  A'ftigkis  Tern- 

^piars  went  to  Cyprus,  and  all  dominion  of  Christians  in  Palestine  came  to 
an  end. 

VII.   EFFECTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES. 

I.  The  religious  enthusiasm  aroused  by  these  Wars  of  tht 
Increase  of  Cross  increased,  both  directly  and  indirectiy,  the 
church  influ-  authority  of  the  popes  and  of  the  Western  (ZatiM) 
ence.  Church  throughout  Europe.     It  was  by  papal  ex- 

hortation or  command  that  the  European  sovereigns,  in  many 
instances,  undertook  the  expeditions  to  the  East:  with  the  papal 
blessing  the  warriors  started  on  the  long  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise:  to  support  the  expenses  of  these  wars,  the  popes  assumed 
the  right  of  taxation  to  some  extent,  and  so  acquired  authority 
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and  further  recognition  as  to  secular  affairs  in  the  European 
states.  The  church  was  enriched  by  succeeding  to  lands  be- 
queathed to  her  by  crusaders  who  might  die,  and  often  did 
die,  without  heirs,  and  by  endowments  made  by  such  as  shirked 
the  duty  of  personal  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross. 

2.  There  is  no  stronger  bond  of  communion  than  that  which 
unites  those  who  have  fought  and  bled  on  the  same  international 
batde-fields,  shared  the  same  adventures,  and  en-  "ynipathy. 
countered  the  same  dangers,  trials,  and  misfortunes.  The 
journeying  to  and  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  deeds  done 
there  against  the  infidels,  were  the  common  simultaneous  work 
of  various  Western  nations,  who  thereby  came  to  know  each 
other  better,  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  and  a  mutual  respect,  and 
to  cast  away  the  prejudices  born  of  ignorance  and  isolation. 
Enlightenment  in  this  way  came  to  Europe,  in  no  small  degree, 
from  the  crusades. 

3.  The  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  lessened  in  many 
quarters  through  the  encumbering  of  estates  with  Effect  on 
debt  in  meeting  the  heavy  expenses  of  an  expedition  feudaUsm. 
to  the  East.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  land  was  ac- 
quired by  members  of  the  rich  trading  class  that  had  begun  to 
arise,  and  so  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth  gained  by  enterprise 
and  skill,  instead  of  by  rapine  and  extortion,  was  by  slow 
degrees  created.  The  edifice  of  feudalism  was  undermined  in 
the  alienation  of  the  estates  of  proud,  martial,  and  oppressive 
barons,  and  in  the  frequent  extinction  even  of  their  race  by 
death  in  war.  As  Gibbon  says,  "Their  poverty  extorted  from 
their  pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters 
of  the  slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of 
the  artificer,  and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to 
the  most  numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community.  The 
conflagration  which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the 
forest  gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller  and 
nutritive  plants  of  the  soil."  In  other  words,  modern  society  is 
indebted  to  the  crusades  for  the  beginnings  of  its  best  con- 
stituent, the  great  middle  class. 

4.  The  growth  of  chivalry  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next 
chapter:  the  institution  acquired  a  new  splendour    Effect  on 
and  dignity  through  the  crusades.     At  this  time    chivalry, 
chivalry  became  distinctly  religious  as  well  as  military:   "for 
many  ages  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  I^nd  was  constantly  at  the 
heart  of  a  brave  and  superstitious  nobility;  and  every  knight 
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was  supposed,  at  his  creation,  to  pledge  himself  to  that  cause. 
The  defence  of  God's  law  against  infidels  was  his  primary  and 
standing  duty.  A  knight,  whenever  present  at  mass,  held  the 
point  of  his  sword  before  him  while  the  gospel  was  read,  to 
signify  his  readiness  to  support  it.  In  the  ceremonial  connected 
with  the  conferring  of  knighthood,  everything  was  contrived  so 
as  to  identify  his  new  condition  with  the  defence  of  religion." 

5.  The  commercial  republics  of  Italy — to  be  noticed  hereafter 
Effect  on  — received  much  benefit  from  the  crusades.  The 
commerce,   large  numbers  of  troops  that  went  to  Palestine  wholly 

or  partially  by  sea  were  borne  in  transport  vessels  supplied  by 
these  maritime  states,  which  also  did  a  great  trade  in  provisions 
and  supplies  for  warlike  purposes.  The  ships  returned  on  the 
homeward  voyage  filled  up  with  products  of  the  East  before 
unknown  or  little  used  in  Europe,  and  new  markets  for  com- 
merce became  established  at  many  points  upon  the  eastern 
coasts  of  the  great  inland  sea.  New  arts  and  processes  in 
manufactures  were  also  introduced  to  Europe. 

6.  The  mental  stir  aroused  by  the  experience  of  an  adven- 
inteUectuai  turous  change  of  scene  could  not  but  have  the 
effccti*of  happiest  effect  upon  the  stagnation  and  stolidity 
Crusades,     engendered  among  those  who  never  move  from 

home.  The  men  of  Western  Europe  went  forth  into  the  East, 
and  found  there,  in  the  foes  whom  they  encountered  on  the  field 
of  battle,  not  only  warriors  as  gallant  as  themselves,  but  their 
superiors  in  knowledge,  industry,  and  art.  The  nations  of  the 
west  of  Europe  had  abundant  energy  of  character,  and  an  active, 
imitative  spirit,  and  thus  derived  essential  good  from  intercourse 
with  the  Arabians  and  Greeks  who  then  possessed  the  highest 
culture  of  the  world.  It  was  at  a  later  period,  indeed,  that 
learning  thoroughly  revived,  and  the  Latin  conquerors  of  Con- 
stantinople early  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  still  too  rude  to 
understand  and  master  the  treasures  of  literature  existing  in  her 
libraries  and  schools.  But  rudiments  of  learning,  in  mathe- 
matical and  medical  science  especially,  were  at  anyrate  acquired 
in  the  East,  and  the  way  for  better  things  was  smoothed.  A 
revival  of  thought,  a  growth  of  liberal  ideas,  arose  out  of  the 
expeditions  which  were  due,  in  the  beginning,  to  a  spirit  of 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  end  did  much  to  lessen  religious 
bigotry  and  prejudice  concerning  those  whom  Christian  knights 
found  to  be  as  brave,  as  generous,  as  truly  chivalrous  as  them- 
selves.   Amongst  the  minor  benefits  conferred  by  the  East  upon 
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the  West  during  the  times  of  the  crusades  may  be  recounted 
windmills,  invented  first  in  Asia  Minor,  and  introduced  to  Nor- 
mandy in  1 105,  and  such  luxuries  as  silk  and  sugar,  brought 
from  Greece  and  Egypt  into  Italy  by  the  traders  of  the  great 
commercial  states. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
CHIVALRY:    ITS  RISE  AND  DECAY. 

1.  Chivalry  had  its  rise  in  feudalism,  and  was  the  noblest  product  of 
that  institution.     On  this  subject  the  great  historian  Hallam 

writes: — "As  the  school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal  insti-  Sii^?ry 
tutions  were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued.  Society  had  sunk  for 
several  centuries  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  into  a  condition 
of  utter  depravity,  where,  if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more  eminently 
characteristic  than  others,  they  were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude. 
In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  extreme  corruption,  the  feudal  spirit 
exerted  its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of  faith  stood  first  in  the 
catalogue  of  crimes,  most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  feudal  tenure, 
most  severely  and  promptly  avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infamy. 
The  feudal  law>books  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  honourable  obligation. 
...  In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and  vassal  there  was  ample  scope 
for  magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy.  The  heart  of  man,  when  placed 
in  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  excite  them,  will  seldom  be 
deficient  in  such  sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more  favourable  than 
the  protection  of  a  faithful  supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent  suzerain, 
against  such  powerful  aggression  as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
his  ruin.  From  these  feelings,  engendered  by  the  feudal  relation,  has 
sprung  up  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  reverence  and  attachment 
towards  a  sovereign  which  we  call  loyalty^  alike  distinguishable  from  the 
stupid  devotion  of  eastern  slaves  and  from  the  abstract  respect  with  which 
free  citizens  regard  their  chief  magistrate.  ...  In  a  moral  view,  loyalty 
has  scarcely  perhaps  less  tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart  than 
patriotism  itself."  Such  is  one  view  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  so  far  as  it 
concerned  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  order  of  the  social  system. 

2.  But  there  is  much  more  than  this  involved.     The  feudal  system  arose 
among  the  Franks^  a  German  people,  and  the  Teutonic  race 

was  always  distinguished  by  its  warlike  character,  and  by  the  chivSry**^ 
great  respect  shown  towards  womankind.  Hence  we  have 
some  of  the  chief  marks  of  the  age  of  chivalry — devotion  to  exploits  of  arms 
and  honour  paid  to  the  gentler  sex.  Taking  a  wider  and  a  deeper  view,  the 
same  eminent  writer  observes  that  "there  are  three  powerful  spirits  which 
have  from  time  to  time  moved  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  given  a  predo- 
minant impulse  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  energies  of  mankind.  These  are 
the  spirits  of  liberty^  oi  religion^  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  principal  business 
of  chivalry  to  animate  and  cherish  the  last  of  these  three.  And  whatever  high 
magnanimous  energy  the  love  of  liberty  or  religious  zeal  has  ever  imparted. 
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was  equalled  by  the  exquisite  sense  of  honour  which  this  institution  pre- 
served. .  .  .  The  soul  of  chivalry  was  individual  honour,  coveted  in  so 
entire  and  absolute  a  perfection  that  it  must  not  be  shared  with  an  army  or 
a  nation.  Most  of  the  virtues  which  it  inspired  were  what  we  may  call 
independent,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  founded  upon  social  relations^ 
The  knights-errant  of  romance  perform  their  best  exploits  from  the  love  of 
renown,  or  from  a  sort  of  abstract  sense  of  justice,  rather  than  from  any 
solicitude  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  these  springs  of  action 
are  less  generally  beneficial,  they  are,  however,  more  connected  with  eleva- 
tion of  character  than  the  systematic  prudence  of  men  accustomed  to  social 
life.  This  solitary  and  independent  spirit  of  chivalry,  dwelling,  as  it  were, 
upon  a  rock,  and  disdaining  injustice  or  falsehood  from  a  consciousness  of 
internal  dignity  without  any  calculation  of  their  consequences,  is  not  unlike 
what  we  sometimes  read  of  in  Arabian  chiefs  or  the  North-American 
Indians.  ITiese  nations,  so  widely  remote  from  each  other,  seem  to  partake 
of  that  moral  energy  which  among  European  nations  £a.r  remote  from  both 
of  them  was  excited  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry. 

3.  "But  the  most  beautiful  picture  that  was  ever  portrayed  of  this  char- 
Achilles,  re-  acter  is  the  AchUUs  of  Homer,  the  representative  of  chivalry 
presentative  in  its  most  general  form,  with  all  its  sincerity  and  unyielding 
of  chivalry,  rectitude,  all  its  courtesies  and  muni6cence.  Calmly  indifferent 
to  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  contemplating  with  a  serious  and 
unshaken  look  the  premature  death  that  awaits  him,  his  heart  only  beats 
for  glory  and  friendship.  To  this  sublime  character,  bating  that  imaginary 
completeness,  by  which  the  creations  of  the  poet,  like  those  of  the  sculptor, 
transcend  all  single  works  of  nature,  there  were  probably  many  parallels  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  especially  before  a  set  education  and  the  refinements  of 
societv  had  altered  a  little  the  natural  unadulterated  warrior  of  a  ruder 
period.  One  illustrious  example  from  this  earlier  age  is  Ruy  Diaz  the  Cid; 
and  though  I  will  not  say  that  the  Spanish  hero  is  altogether  a  counterpart 
of  Achilles  in  gracefulness  and  urbanity,  yet  was  he  inferior  to  none  that 
ever  lived  in  frankness,  honour,  and  magnanimity."^ 

4.  It  was  through  the  crusades  that  chivalry  acquired  its  character  of  a 
Development  J^^igio^s  as  well  as  a  military  institution — a  subject  on  which 
of  the  chi-  something  was  said  in  the  last  chapter.  The  progressive 
valric  char-  refinement  of  society  during  the  twelfth  and  two  succeeding 
acter.  centuries  developed  the  spirit  of  gallantry,  or  respectful  devo- 
tion to  ladies,  which  became  so  animating  a  principle  of  chivalry.  Woman 
began  to  have  an  ascendency  in  the  lighter  hours,  and  then  in  the  serious 
occupations,  of  life.  **The  love  of  becoming  ornament  is  an  instinct  which 
woman  has  received  from  nature  to  give  effect  to  those  charms  that  are  her 
defence;  and  when  commerce  began  to  minister  more  effectually  to  the 
wants  of  luxury,  the  rich  furs  of  the  North,  the  gay  silks  of  Asia,  the 
wrought  gold  of  domestic  manufacture  illumined  the  halls  of  chivalry,  and 
cast,  as  if  by  the  spell  of  enchantment,  that  ineffable  grace  over  beauty 
which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  dress  are  calculated  to  bestow. 

1  This  flower  of  Spanish  chivalry,  the  model  of  the  heroic  virtues  of  his  age,  was  called 
by  his  enemies,  the  Moors  of  Spain,  tl  Cid  ("  the  lord  "),  and  by  his  king  and  countrymen 
Cam^ador  ("  champion  ").  His  full  title  is  Don  Rodrigo  {Ruy)  Diaz,  Count  0/  Bivmr; 
he  lived  from  a.  d.  1096  to  1099,  fought  with  great  success  agamst  the  Moors,  and  is  the 
subiect  of  the  oldest  Castilian  poem  fabout  end  of  twelfth  century),  and  of  many  Spanidi 
ballads. 
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Courtesy  had  always  been  the  proper  attribute  of  knighthood  ;  protection  of 
the  weaJc  was  its  legitimate  duty ;  but  these  were  heightened  to  a  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  when  woman  became  their  object.  .  .  .  Next,  therefore,  or 
even  equal,  to  religious  devotion,  stood  gallantry  among  the  principles  of 
knighthood.  But  all  comparison  between  the  two  was  saved  by  blending 
them  together.  The  love  of  God  and  the  ladies  was  enjoined  as  a  single 
duty.  He  who  was  faithful  and  true  to  his  mistress  was  held  sure  of  salva- 
tion in  the  theology  of  castles,  though  not  of  cloisters." 

5.  One  of  the  feudal  princes  enjoined  his  knights  to  honour,  above  all, 
the  ladies,  and  not  to  permit  any  one  to  slander  them,  q  ,]  . 
"because  from  them  after  God  comes  all  the  honour  that  men  *  ***  '^' 
can  acquire."  It  is  from  the  close  union  of  bravery  in  knights  with  this  devo- 
tion to  the  fair  sex  that  the  same  word — gallantry — has  been  used  to  express 
both  qualities.  Like  other  good  things,  this  was  carried  to  what  appears  a 
ridiculous  extreme,  when  we  find  the  warriors  on  each  side  in  serious  con- 
flict, bearing  over  their  armour  scarves  and  devices,  as  the  livery  of  their 

'  mistresses,  and  asserting  the  paramount  beauty  of  her  whom  they  served,  in 
vaunting  challenges  towards  the  enemy. 

6.  In  the  cod^  of  morals  prevalent  during  the  best  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  three  virtues  were  held  by  mankind  to  be  essential  to  the  The  virtues 
character  of  a  kn  ight — loyalty y  courtesy ^  and  munificence,  *  *  TThe  of  chivalry : 
first  of  these — loyalty—  may  be  defined,  in  its  original  sense,  as  ^oy\\y. 
fidelity  to  engagements ;  whether  actual  promises,  or  such  tacit  obligations 
as  bound  a  vassal  to  his  lord,  and  a  subject  to  his  prince.  It  was  applied 
also,  and  in  the  utmost  strictness,  to  the  fidelity  of  a  lover  towards  the  lady 
whom  he  served.  Breach  of  faith,  and  especially  of  an  express  promise, 
was  held  to  be  a  disgrace  that  no  valour  could  redeem.  ^False^*  ^per- 
juredy^  'disloyal^*  ^recreant^  were  the  epithets  which  he  must  be  compelled 
to  endure  who  had  swerved  from  a  plighted  engagement,  even  towards  an 
enemy.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  changes  produced  by  chivalry. 
Treachery,  the  usual  vice  of  savage  as  well  as  of  corrupt  nations,  became 
infamous  during  the  rigour  of  that  discipline.  As  personal  rather  than 
national  feelings  actuat^  its  heroes,  they  never  felt  that  hatred,  much  less 
that  fear,  of  their  enemies  which  blind  men  to  the  heinousness  of  ill  faith. 
In  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  of  England  with  France,  wars  originating  in 
no  real  animosity,  the  spirit  of  honourable  as  well  as  courteous  behaviour 
towards  the  foe  seems  to  have  arrived  at  its  highest  point.  Though  avarice 
may  have  been  the  primary  motive  of  ransoming  prisoners  instead  of  putting 
them  to  death,  their  permission  to  return  home  on  the  word  of  honour  in 
order  to  procure  the  stipulated  sum — an  indulgence  never  refused — could 
only  be  founded  on  experienced  confidence  in  the  principles  of  chivalry.  A 
knight,  then,  was  held  to  be  unfit  to  remain  a  member  of  the  order  if  he 
violated  his/7/M.  He  was  ill  acquainted  with  its  duties  if  he  proved  want- 
ing in  courtesy, 

7.  The  word  courtesy  expressed  the  most  highly  refined  good-breeding, 
founded  less  upon  a  knowledge  of  ceremonious  politeness, 

though  this  was  not  to  be  omitted,  than  on  the  spontaneous  "^* 

modesty,  self-denial,  and  respect  for  others  which  ought  to  spring  firom  the 
heart.  Besides  the  grace  which  this  beautiful  virtue  threw  over  the  habits 
of  social  life,  it  softened  down  the  natural  roughness  of  war,  and  gradually 
introduced  that  indulgent  treatment  of  prisoners  which  was  almost  unknown 
to  antiquity. 
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8.  As  to  munificeiue^  all  the  romances  of  chivalry  inculcate  the  duty 

of  a  knight's  Scattering  his  wealth  with  profusion,  especially 
towards  minstrels,  pilgrims,  and  the  poorer  members  of  his 
own  order.  Tlie  last,  who  were  pretty  numerous,  had  a  constant  right  to 
succour  from  the  opulent ;  the  castle  of  every  lord  who  respected  the  tics  of 
knighthood  was  open  with  more  than  usual  hospitality  to  the  traveller  whose 
armour  announced  his  dignity,  though  it  might  also  conceal  his  poverty. 
Valour^  loyalty^  courtesy ^  munificetue^  formed  collectively  the  character  of  an 
accomplished  knight. 

9.  Yet  something  more  was  required  for  the  perfect  idea  of  chivalry,  and 

was  enjoined  by  its  principles:  an  active  sense  of  justice,  an 
hfsticc  ardent  indignation  of  wrong,  a  determination  of  courage  to  its 

best  end,  the  prevention  or  redress  of  injury.  It  grew  up  as  a 
salutary  antidote  in  the  midst  of  poisons,  while  scarce  any  law  but  that  of 
the  strongest  obtained  regard,  and  the  rights  of  territorial  property,  which 
are  only  right  as  they  conduce  to  general  good,  became  the  means  of  general 
oppression. 

10.  Chivalry  means  properly  the  usages  and  qualifications  of  chevaliers  or 
Origin  of  the  knights,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  we  find  a  military 
term  I'chiv-  distinction  that  appears,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  to  have 
airy."  given  birth  to  the  institution.  Certain  feudal  tenants  were 
bound  to  serve  on  horseback,  equipped  with  the  coat  of  mail.  These  per- 
sons were  called  Caballarii  {horse-riders^  from  Latin,  caballus^  a  riding- 
horse),  whence  the  word  Chevalier^  a  mounted  warrior,  and  then  a  kvight. 
The  truth  is  that,  in  the  warfare  of  the  middle  ages,  the  strength  of  armies 
lay  in  the  cavalry  (another  form  of  the  word  chivalry)^  and  the  service  of 
the  infantry  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians;  the  landed  gentry,  or  feudal 
tenants  of  a  certain  rank,  alone  could  aspire  to  the  name  of /«*/«,  or  soldier, 
or  were  ^ knights^  in  the  technical  sense. 

11.  The  dukes  and  counts^  who  had  usurped  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 

divided  the  provinces  among  their  faithful  barons.  The  barons 
by  rank  distributed  among  their  vassals  the  fiefs  or  benefices  of  their 

jurisdiction,  and  these  military  tenants,  the  peers  of  each  other 
and  of  their  lord,  composed  the  noble  or  knightly  order,  which  disdained  to 
conceive  the  peasant  or  burgher  as  of  the  same  species  with  themselves. 
The  dignity  of  their  birth  was  preserved  by  pure  and  equal  alliances;  their 
sons  alone,  who  could  produce  four  quarters  or  lines  of  ancestty^  without 
spot  or  reproach,  might  legally  pretend  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  ; 
though  a  valiant  plebeian  was  sometimes  enriched  and  ennobled  by  the 
sword,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  race. 

12.  This  technical,  legal,  landed  order  of  knighthood  was  succeeded, 

in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by  the  personal  chivalry^  the 
merSI**''*'^       order  of  personal  nobility,  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

Knighthood^  to  be  won  by  merit  alone,  not  claimed  as  a  legal 
right,  became  the  chief  object  of  ambition  with  a  noble's  younger  sons,  ^o 
could  derive  little  or  no  income  from  the  paternal  estate.  This  knighthood 
raised  such  men  in  the  scale  of  society,  making  them  equal  in  dress,  in  arms, 
and  in  title  to  the  rich  landholders,  and,  being  due  only  to  merit,  making 
them  much  more  than  equal  to  those  who  had  no  pretensions  but  from 
wealth,  so  that  a  territorial  knight  became  at  last  ashamed  to  assume  the 
title  until  he  could  challenge  it  by  real  merit.  Thus  arose  the  class  of  noble 
and  gallant,  cavaliers,  serving  indeed  for  pay,  but  on  the  most  honourable 
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footing.  In  the  warfare  of  the  Crusades,  as  no  man  could  be  called  on  to 
undertake  feudal  service  for  the  needful  length  of  time,  the  richer  barons 
took  into  their  pay  as  many  knights  as  they  could  afford  to  maintain.  In 
this  way  the  original  connection  of  knighthood  with  feudal  tenure  became 
forgotten  in  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  its  new  form.  Each  knight^  in  his 
turn,  was  attended  to  the  field  by  his  faithful  squire^  a  youth  of  equal  birth 
and  similar  hopes  of  plunder,  promotion,  and  renown.  He  was  followed 
also  by  his  archers  and  men-at-arms,  from  four  to  six  soldiers  being  regarded 
as  the  retinue  or  following  of  a  complete  lauce.  It  is  the  training  for  this 
chivalry  that  we  are  now  to  consider. 

13.  There  was  a  regular  scheme  of  education,  according  to  which  the 
sons  of  gentlemen,  from  the  age  of  seven  years,  were  brought 
up  in  the  castles  of  superior  lords,  where  they  at  once  learned  ™2iJe* , 
the  whole  discipline  ot  their  future  profession,  and  imbibed  its 
emulous  and  enthusiastic  spirit.  From  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  these 
boys  were  called  pages  or  varlets.  They  were  instructed  in  the  management 
of  arms,  in  the  art  of  horsemanship,  and  in  exercises  of  strength  and  activity. 
They  became  accustomed  to  obedience  and  courteous  demeanour,  serving 
their  lord  or  lady  in  offices  of  honourable  attendance,  and  striving  to  please 
visitors,  and  especially  ladies,  at  the  ball  or  banc^uet.  The  constant  com- 
panionship of  noble  ladies  and  valiant  knights  kmdled  and  kept  alive  the 
impressions  of  honour,  love,  bravery,  and  courtesy  which  made  up  the  creed 
of  chivalry.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  page  became  a  squire^  and  acted  as 
the  personal  honourable  attendant  of  a  knight.  When  his  growing  strength 
and  proficiency  permitted,  he  accompanied  his  friend  and  master  to  the  field, 
leading  his  war-horse  on  the  march,  buckling  on  his  armour  for  the  fight, 

keeping  close  to  his  side  to  succour  him 
in  aanger,  and  to  give  him  aid  in  every 
case  of  need. 

14.  An  approved  candidate  for  knight- 
hood was  admitted  to  the 
orderafterpassingthrough  gjjjJShSid." 
a  solemn  religious  cere- 
monial. He  passed  nights  in  prayer 
among  priests  in  a  church,  confessed  his 
sins,  and  received  the  sacrament.  Then, 
after  bathing  and  being  clad  in  a  white 
robe,  in  token  of  the  presumed  purifica- 
tion of  his  life,  and  ot  the  unstained  hon- 
our required  by  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and 
after  the  solemn  blessing  of  his  sword 
(laid  on  the  altar  for  the  purpose),  he 
appeared  before  the  person,  always  him- 
self a  knight,  who  was  to  confer  on  him 
the  dignity  of  knighthood.  After  exa- 
mination as  to  his  fitness,  he  took  an  oath  to  defend  the  faith  of  the  church, 
to  be  loyal  to  his  prince,  to  protect,  in  person  and  in  their  good  name, 
all  virtuous  women,  and  do  his  utmost  in  relief  of  suffering  and  against  all 
oppression  and  wrong.  He  was  then  invested  with  the  insignia  of  knight- 
hood. A  pair  of  gilt  spurs  was  buckled  on  (hence  the  expression  that  a 
man  has  ^won  his  spurSy*  in  token  of  the  acquirement  of  great  distinction 
by  any  feat),  and  he  was  girt  with  a  sword.     He  then  knelt  down,  and 
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received  from  his  prince  or  suterain  {feudal  hrd)  a  stroke  on  his  right 
shoulder  with  the  nat  of  a  sword — this  was  termed  dubbing  (Le.  striking) 
him  a  knight — followed  by  an  embrace  with  arms  around  his  neck,  called 
the  tucoiade — a  term  also  used  to  include  the  touch  with  a  sword.  He 
was  thus  created  a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George,  and  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel. 

15.  The  sports  called  tournaments ^  jousts^  tiltSy  or 
Tournaments.  ^^^^*^^i  ^ere  rehearsals  in  mimic 
warfare  of  the  doings  of  the  battle- 
field. The  oval  arena  railed  off  for  the  purpose  was 
the  tilting'ground  or  lists^  in  which  knights,  either 
in  single  pairs  or  in  parties,  rode  at  each  other, 
armed  with  blunted  lances,  striving  to  unhorse 
each  other  by  a  blow  delivered  on  the  l)ody-armour. 
A  tournament  was  a  means  of  celebrating  any  great 
event,  such  as  a  victory,  a  coronation,  or  a  royal 
wedding;  the  reward  of  the  victors  consisted  in  a 
prize  delivered  to  him  by  a  lady  president  of  the 
sports,  called  the  *queen  of  beauty,^  Tourna- 
ments originated  in  France,  and  reached  their  per- 
fection there.  A  further  description  is  needless 
here,  as  the  romances  and  poems  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  abound  in  descriptions  of  and  in  allusions  to 
all  particulars  of  this  and  other  doings  of  the  age 
of  chivalry. 

16.  Both  honorary  and  substantial  privileges  be- 
longed to  the  condition  of  knight- 
knirhSiood  ^  hood,  and  tended  greatly  to  preserve 


*^::& 


Knight  armed  for  the 
Tournament. 


its  credit.  A  knight  was  known 
abroad  by  his  crested  helmet,  his  weighty  armour, 
his  heraldic  coat  of  arms,  his  gilded  spurs,  his 
horse  mail-clad  and  richly  caparisoned ;  at  home, 
by  richer  silks  and  more  costly  furs  than  those  worn 
by  squires,  and  by  the  special  colour  of  scarlet.  He 
was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  Many  civil  offices,  by  rule  or  usage, 
were  confined  to  his  order.  But  perhaps  the  chief  privilege  of  knighthood 
was  the  being  one  of  a  distinct  class  of  nobility,  existing  through  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  almost  independent,  as  to  its  rights  and  dignities,  of 
any  particular  sovereign.  Whoever  had  been  legitimated  dubbed  a  knight 
in  one  country  became,  as  it  were,  a  citizen  of  universal  chivalry,  and  might 
assume  most  of  its  privileges  in  any  other  land. 

17.  Nor  did  he  require  the  act  of  a  sovereign  to  be  thus  distinguished.   It 
KnlKhts        ^^  *  fundamenUl  principle  that  any  knight  might  confer  the 
by  whom      order  of  knighthood,  responsible  only  in  his  own  reputation  if 
dubbed.        he  used  lightly  so  high  a  prerogative.     But  as  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  might  have  been  confounded  if  this  right  had  been  without 
limit,  it  was  an  equally  fundamental  rule  that  knighthood  could  only  be 
conferred  upon  those  who  were  gentlemen  by  birth.     The  privile^  an- 
nexed to  chivalry  were  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  vavassorsy  or  mferior 
gentry,  as  they  tended   to  counterbalance  the  influence  which  territorial 
wealth  threw  into  the  scale  of  their  feudal  suzerains.     Knighthood  brought 
these  two  classes  nearly  to  a  level,  and  the  lower  nobility  were  thus  saved. 
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notwithstanding  their  general  poverty,  from  being  confounded  with  the  com- 
mon people." 

18.  The  warlike  character  of  chivalry  had  a  bad  influence  in  causing  the 
illiterate  Jcnight  to  disdain  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  to 

esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger  of  his  own  injuries,  ofchfillry 
and  to  neglect,  in  his  pride,  the  laws  of  civil  society  and  of 
military  discipline.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  morals  of  chivalry,  in  spite 
of  the  religious  side  of  its  character,  were  far  from  pure.  The  literature  of 
the  middle  ages,  in  which  chivalry  speaks  for  itself,  shows  a  licentious  spirit 
which  only  reflects  the  facts  of  the  life  of  the  times.  Brave  knights  and  fair 
ladies  acted,  in  far  too  many  instances,  in  accordance  with  a  code  of  morals 
very  diflerent  from  that  of  the  Christianity  which  they  professed  to  believe 
and  to  defend.  Another  evil  was  that  knighthood,  as  an  institution, 
widened  the  interval  between  the  diflerent  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed 
that  aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth  by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind 
were  kept  in  unjust  degradation.  At  the  siege  of  Calais,  for  example,  our 
Edward  III.,  as  a  true  knight,  treated  his  knightly  foes  with  generous  con- 
sideration, but  displayed  a  harshness  towards  the  citizens  which  puts  his 
character,  apart  from  chivalry,  in  a  much  less  favourable  light. 

19.  It  is  a  grotesque  fact  that  chivalry  (along  with  the  feudalism  with 
which  it  was  so  closely  connected)  owed  its  final  overthrow  to  cause  of  the 
a  practical  application  of  chemistry — the  use  of  gunpowder  in  decline  of 
war.  Lances  and  armour  could  do  nothing  against  guns :  per-  chivalry, 
sonal  strength  was  of  no  avail  against  bullets:  infantry  became,  as  a  military 
body,  the  superiors  of  cavalry :  tactics  changed :  the  honours  of  chivalry 
became  disconnected  from  a  display  of  prowess  in  war:  the  progress  of 
reason  and  of  literature  brought  ignorance  into  discredit,  and  '*the  ridicule 
which  kills"  gave  the  finishing-stroke  to  that  which,  in  its  day,  had  been  so 
picturesque  and  glorious,  but  had  degenerated  into  a  fantastic  and  useless 
absurdity. 

20.  **The  spirit  of  chivalry  left  behind  it  a  more  valuable  successor.  The 
character  of  knight  gradually  subsided  in  that  oi  gentleman^  Permanent 
and  the  one  has  distinguished  European  society  in  modern  effect  of  chi- 
times  as  much  as  the  other  did  that  of  the  middle  ages.  A  valry. 
jealous  sense  of  honour,  less  romantic  but  equally  elevated,  a  ceremonious 
gallantry  and  politeness,  a  high  pride  of  birth,  a  sympathy  for  martial 
honour,  though  more  subdued  by  the  habits  of  civil  life— these  were  the 
features  of  character  which,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  of  our 
era,  proved  an  indisputable  descent.  The  cavaliers  of  Charles  /.  were 
genuine  successors  of  Ediuard  III.^s  knights.  Time  has  effaced  much  also 
of  this  gentlemanly,  as  it  did  before  of  the  chivalrous,  character.  Since  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  vigour  and  purity  have  undergone  a 
silent  decay,  and  yielded  to  increasing  commercial  wealth,  to  more  diffused 
instruction,  to  the  spirit  of  general  liberty  in  some,  and  of  servile  obsequious- 
ness in  others,  to  the  modes  of  life  in  great  cities,  and  to  the  levelling 
customs  of  social  life."  It  is  rather,  however,  to  a  part  of  the  manners  than 
to  the  essentials  of  chivalry  that  these  remarks  apply :  beyond  a  doubt, 
modem  .society  owes  much  of  the  honour,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  kindness 
which  are  blended  in  the  character  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  to  that  high- 
toned  institution  of  past  ages  whose  soul  is  a  living  presence  in  our  midst, 
though  the  framework  and  the  system,  like  the  bodies  of  the  gallant  knights 
whose  tombs  remain  in  many  a  crypt  and  shrine,  have  long  decayed  away. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CIVILIZATION   IN   THE   MIDDLE  AQES/ 
I.  THE  DARK  AGES. 

1.  The  ^^ Middle  Ages"  comprise  a  period  of  about  a  thousand 

Duration  of  Y^^"^  ^^^"^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  '^  '^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^ 

the""  Dark  fifteenth  century.  Of  this  long  period  the  first  six 
^*^"""  centuries,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  are  usually  called  the  ''Dark  Ages,''  firom  the 
general  lack  of  knowledge  and  culture  by  which  they  are  marked 
in  the  history  of  mankind  in  Europe  since  the  rise  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

2.  Before  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Empire  became  almost 
Causes  of  the  wholly  Occupied  by  the  barbarian  tribes,  a  general 
decajf  of  indifference  to  education  and  literature  had  spread 
learning.  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world.  A 
lethar^  existed  as  to  the  acquirement  of  learning,  the  existence 
of  which  was  both  proved  and  uselessly  combated  in  the  laws 
enacted  by  Constantine,  Julian,  Theodosius,  and  other  emperors 
for  the  encouragement  of  learned  men  and  the  promotion  of 
liberal  education.  When  such  enactments  as  these  are  required 
in  a  society  which  has  once  been  highly  cultivated,  the  degrada- 
tion of  man's  intellect  has  already  reached  a  low  point,  and  is 
sure  to  go  lower  still.  There  was  even  a  danger  lest  the  light  of 
learning  should  be  quite  extinguished  by  the  destruction  or  decay 
of  the  books  existing  then  only  in  manuscript,  and  reproduced 
at  greater  cost  and  trouble  than  in  times  when  the  general  love 
of  literature  had  caused  the  employment  of  bodies  of  rapid  and 
skilful  transcribers.  One  cause  of  the  decay  of  learning  was 
the  general  neglect  of  the  pagan  literature  (containing,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  highest  models  of  literary  art)  by  the  Christian 
church.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  were,  indeed, 
men  of  considerable  acquirement  in  these  matters,  but  there  was 
a  general  aversion  felt  amongst  Christians  for  heathen  letters, 
and  a  general  contempt  for  physical  science,  which  was  held  to 
be  opposed"  to  revealed  truth.  In  its  earliest  stage,  moreover, 
the  system  of  monasticism,  founded  upon  the  ascetic  enthusiasm 
of  austere  recluses,  was  hostile  to  literary  culture. 

3.  The  temporary  ruin  of  civilization  on  this  literary  side  was 
completed  in  the  occupation  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain  by  the 
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untutored  barbarians  of  the  Teutonic  world.  They  knew  nothing 
of  learning  themselves,  and  they  soon  reduced  Teutonic 
nearly  all  around  them  to  the  same  level.  These  irruption«. 
intelligent  tribes  of  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent could  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  arts  of  civilization  had 
not  preserved  the  Roman  Empire  from  corruption  in  morals 
or  conquest  in  arms,  and  they  despised  all  attainments  which 
appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  success  in  war. 

4.  The  main  cause  of  the  almost  total  extinction  of  learning 
was  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  speech  of  the  origin  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain.  We  have  Romance 
seen  that  the  original  language  of  Gaul  and  Spain  ^^'^k^^^*"- 
was  mainly  Celtic^  resembling  the  tongues  still  commonly  spoken 
in  Wales  and  Brittany,  and  not  wholly  extinct  in  Ireland  and 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  Gaul  and  Spain  the  native 
speech  was,  by  degrees,  first  completely  superseded  by  the  Latin, 
and  then  (as  well  as  in  Italy  itself)  corrupted  in  pronunciation 
into  a  broken  Latin  called  jRoman,  from  which  the  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  languages  were  gradually  de- 
veloped— the  Romance  languages  of  Europe.  The  classical 
I^tin  still  continued,  with  gradual  changes  in  purity  of  expres- 
sion and  idiom,  to  be  the  written  language  of  such  few  scholars 
as  were  to  be  found  amidst  almost  universal  ignorance. 

5.  Since  written  language  is  the  standard  by  which  the 
ordinary  speech  of  civilized  persons  is  rectified,  it  Result  of  the 
follows  that  ignorance  of  books  will  lead  to  an  ever-  change  in  the 
growing  change  in  speech,  and  thus,  as  well  as  v«™*<^"^*'- 
through  an  influx  of  foreign  words  from  the  Teutonic  dialects 
of  the  barbarians,  the  Latin  language  ceased  to  be  a  living 
tongue,  and  education  in  the  only  language  which,  for  western 
Europe,  could  be  said  to  have  a  literature,  became  an  impossi- 
bility for  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  books  were  all  in  Latin, 
which  the  people  could  not  read,  and  in  their  language  of  every- 
day life  there  were  no  books.  The  Latin  language  continued 
to  be  taught  only  in  the  few  schools  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  became  attached  to  monasteries  and 
churches,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  were  wholly  unlettered. 
Very  few  laymen  of  any  rank  could  read  or  write :  learning, 
such  as  it  was,  was  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  they  had  very 
little.  France  seems  to  have  reached  the  worst  point  of  dark- 
ness by  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  and  England  at  the 
middle  of  the  ninth.    Italy  was  in  a  very  degraded  condition  p" 
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to  learning  during  the  tenth  century:  in  France^  after  the  time 
of  Charlemagne^  slow  but  steady  progress  was  made,  and  Alfrd 
the  Great  did  much  for  the  revival  of  letters  in  England.  The 
state  of  ignorance  in  our  country  during  the  dark  ages  is  proved 
by  Alfred's  own  declaration  that  he  did  not  know  a  single  priest 
south  of  the  Thames  (the  most  civilized  part  of  the  i^nd),  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  who  understood  the  ordinary  prayers 
of  the  church  service,  or  could  translate  Latin  into  the  English 
of  his  day. 

6.  A  great  cause,  also,  of  this  general  ignorance  was  the 
Scarcity  of  Scarcity  of  books.  "From  the  conquest  of  Alex- 
writing  ma-  andria  by  the  Saracens,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenaiB.  seventh  century,  when  the  Egyptian  papyrus  almost 

ceased  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to  the  dose  of  the  tenth 
century,  about  which  time  the  art  of  making  paper  from  cotton 
rags  seems  to  have  been  introduced,  there  were  no  materials 
for  writing  except  parchment^  a  substance  too  expensive  to  be 
readily  spared  for  mere  purposes  of  literature.  Hence  an  un- 
fortunate practice  gained  ground  of  erasing  a  manuscript  in 
order  to  substitute  another  on  the  same  skin.  This  occasioned 
the  loss  of  many  ancient  authors,  who  have  made  way  for  the 
legends  of  saints  or  other  ecclesiastical  matter."^ 

7.  Few  men  of  eminent  abilities  or  attainments  appeared 
Venerable  during  these  dark  ages,  from  the  sixth  to  the  middle 
Bedc  and  of  the  eleventh  century.  Beda^  or  Bede  (known  as 
Aicuin.       ^j^g  „  Venerable  Bede'')  was  bom  near  Wearmouth,  in 

Durham,  about  a.d.  672,  and  lived  till  735.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  English  Church — his  Ecclesiastical  History — ^vutually 
a  history  of  England  down  to  the  date  of  its  completion  in  731. 
This  was  ^Titten  in  Latin,  and  he  also  completed  a  translation, 
from  Latin  into  English,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Aladn^ 
another  famous  Englishman,  lived  from  about  730  to  800,  and 
was  educated  in  the  celebrated  school  attached  to  the  York 
monastery,  where  he  became  afterwards  the  schoolmaster  and 
librarian.  We  have  seen  that  he  much  aided  Charles  the  Great 
in  spreading  literary  culture  in  his  empire,  acting  as  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  Professor  Morley*  styles  him.  Aicuin 
was  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  time,  and  was  energetic  in  caus- 

^  Here,  as  throughout  the  account  of  the  middle  ages>  espedailT  as  coooems 
the  subject  of  chivalry,  ample  acknowledgment  must  be  made  to  HalUun's  great 
work  (which  all  students  should  master)  on  the  Middle  Ages. 

«  In  his  excellent  First  Sketch  0/ English  Literature, 
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ing  the  multiplication  of  good  books  in  the  scriptorium  or  writ- 
ing-room of  his  monastery.  His  writings  include  letters,  inscrip- 
tions, epigrams,  and  poems. 

8.  John  Scotus  or  Erigena  was  a  Celt  (of  Scotch  or  Irish  birth) 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen-  john  Scotus 
tury.  He  had  a  knowledge  of  Greek — a  rare  ac-  andOcrbeit. 
complishment  in  Western  Europe  at  that  time^ — and  wrote  in 
Latin  a  philosophical  work  called  De  Divisione  Natura  ("  On 
the  Division  of  Nature'%  in  which  he  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  a  perfect  harmony  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  of  the 
non-eternity  of  evil.  He  was  a  great  student  of  Plato,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  lively  fancy  and  a  bold  spirit  of  speculation.  Ger- 
bert  (Sylvester  11,^  pope  from  a.d.  999  to  1003)  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  learning,  and  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  which 
procured  for  him,  in  that  dull  age,  a  reputation  for  magic.  He 
wrote  on  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  constructed  with  his 
own  hands  a  clock,  a  globe,  and  an  astrolabe^  the  instrument 
now  superseded  by  the  sextant^  and  used  for  measuring  angles  of 
altitude  in  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

9.  The  mental  state  of  these  dark  ages  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  superstitious  beliefs  which  prevailed.    There  is 

no  need  to  dwell  upon  these  at  length.  In  the  "p*"****°"«- 
tenth  century  it  was  believed  that  the  world  was  to  come  to  an 
end  with  the  year  a.d.  iooo.  The  judgment  of  heaven  was  ap- 
pealed to  in  ordeals  zxiA  judicial  combats.  Impostors  or  fanatics 
raved  about  Europe,  declaring  themselves  to  be  divine  prophets, 
and  drew  many  after  them  into  riotous  folly.  So-called  miracles 
abounded,  and  had  multitudes  of  believers. 

10.  The  dark  ages  were  times  when  religion  was  degraded, 
morals  were  loose,  and  lawlessness  was  rife.  Judi-  Picture  of  the 
cial  perjury  was  one  of  the  commonest  of  crimes.    *8f«- 

An  excessive  passion  for  field-sports  caused  much  oppression  of 
the  peasantry  by  the  nobles,  and  a  generally  backward  state  of 
agriculture,  since  the  levelling  of  forests,  the  draining  of  morasses, 
and  the  extirpation  of  mischievous  animals  were  forbidden  by 
the  landed  aristocracy,  who  wanted  game-preserves  for  their 
pleasure  instead  of  corn-fields  for  their  true  and  lasting  profit. 
For  five  or  six  centuries  the  finest  regions  of  Europe  were  un- 
fruitful and  desolate.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  manufacture 
beyond  what  was  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  the  ninth  century  even  kings  had  their 
clothes  made  by  the  women  upon  their  farms.   Extended  traff' 
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there  could  be  none,  amidst  the  general  ignorance  of  mutual 
wants,  the  peril  of  robbery  in  conveying  merchandise,  and  the 
certainty  of  extortion.  In  the  domains  of  every  feudal  lord  a 
toll  was  to  be  paid  in  passing  his  bridge,  or  along  his  highway, 
or  at  his  market.  Thus  enterprise  was  stifled  in  the  birth,  and 
trade  perished  in  the  making.  The  worst  of  the  feudal  masters 
of  the  European  world  were  not  satisfied  with  the  robberies  of 
fiscal  extortion,  but  came  down  openly  from  their  castles  to 
plunder  wealthy  travellers,  or  shared  the  gains  of  the  highway 
robbers  whom  they  protected  in  their  infamous  misdeeds.  Tra- 
vellers were  seized  and  sold  as  slaves,  or  held  to  ransom,  and 
the  Venetians  purchased  the  luxuries  of  Asia  by  supplying  the 
markets  of  the  Saracens  with  slaves.  The  subversion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West  thus  led  from  ignorance  to  super- 
stition, from  superstition  to  lawlessness  and  vice,  and  thence  to 
general  rudeness  and  poverty. 

11.  But  the  dark  ages  were  not  wholly  dark.  Though  most 
Influence  of  ^^  ^^^  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  chained  to  the 
the  Christian  soil,  wdthout  freedom,  property,  or  knowledge,  and 
church.  jj^^  nobles  and  clergy  alone  deserved  the  name  of 
citizens  and  men,  yet  mitigations  of  no  mean  account  existed, 
and  soothed  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  helpless.  It  was  the 
Christian  church  that  did  this  work,  as  well  as  kept  alive  in 
some  degree  the  ancient  learning.  In  Hallam's  phrase,  reli- 
gion made  a  bridge  across  the  chaos,  and  linked  the  periods  of 
ancient  and  of  modem  culture.  Three  portions  of  the  religious 
system  then  prevailing  were  concerned  in  this  beneficial  result 
These  were  the  papal  supremacy^  the  monastic  institutions,  and 
the  use  of  a  Latin  liturgy, 

1 2.  It  was  these  that  preserved  the  Latin  language,  on  which 
Preservation  hung  the  sole  hope  of  a  revival  of  letters.  Tht papal 
of  Latin.  supremacy  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  between 
Rome  and  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  Her  laws  were  re- 
ceived by  the  bishops,  her  legates  presided  in  councils,  and  a 
common  language  was  preserved,  in  Latin,  as  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  situation.  The  monastic  institutions  kept  learning 
alive.  The  parochial  clergy  had  no  literature,  and  almost  every 
distinguished  man  belonged  either  to  a  cathedral-chapter  or  to 
a  monastery.  There  opportunities  for  study  existed,  and  there 
books  were  kept  in  safety.  Without  the  libraries  of  the  monks 
we  should  hardly  have  had  manuscripts  at  all.  The  Latin  liturgy 
preserved  in  tolerable  purity  that  tongue  which  had  ceased  to 
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be  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  in  the  Bible  called 
the  Vulgate  a  still  more  venerable  treasure  existed.  The  Latin 
which  kept  knowledge  from  the  people  in  the  dark  ages,  pre- 
served knowledge  for  the  people  in  the  dawn  of  a  destined  re- 
vival of  learning. 

13.  The  first  religious  order  founded  in  Western  Europe  was 
that  of  the  Benedictines,    St.  Benedict,  an  Italian   ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  province  of  Umbria,  introduced  a  rule  of  life  orde™.  Bene- 
into  his  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  near  Naples,   ^**^**"*"* 

in  A.D.  529.  This  system  became  gradually  the  rule  of  all  the 
western  monks;  and  it  included  the  instruction  of  youth  in  read- 
ing, writing,  ciphering,  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  Benedict  started  a  library,  for  which  the  aged  and  infirm 
brethren  were  obliged  to  copy  manuscripts,  and  was  thus  one 
of  the  first  who,  in  the  church  of  Christendom,  helped  to  pre- 
serve the  literary  remains  of  antiquity.  From  the  sixth  to  the 
tenth  century  almost  all  the  monks  in  the  West  might  be  called 
Benedictines,  as  following  St.  Benedict's  rules,  which  were  en- 
forced in  the  monasteries  of  Spain  and  of  France,  and  by  the 
Irish  monk  St,  Columba,  A  branch  of  the  Benedictines,  called 
the  Cluniacs  (from  the  convent  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy),  pos- 
sessed 2000  monasteries  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  naming 
some  of  these  orders  we  shall  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dark 
ages,  but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  bring  them  together  here. 

14.  The  Cistercians  arose  in  a  convent  near  Dijon  in  1098, 
and  became  a  rich  order,  spread  throughout  Europe  Cistercians 
with  many  hundreds  of  abbeys.     The  Franciscans  and  FrancU- 
were  founded  by  St,  Francis  of  Assisi  (in  Italy)  in  *^*""' 

1 2 10,  and  are  known  as  the  Gray  Friars  (or  Brothers)  from 
the  colour  of  their  robe.  The  rule  of  this  order  was  a  life  of 
poverty,  devoted  to  begging  and  preaching.  Afterwards,  the 
Franciscan  monasteries  were  allowed  to  hold  property,  and  the 
order  became  very  powerful,  including  members  who  were  the 
confessors  of  princes  and  virtual  rulers  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  several  who  rose  to  be  popes.  To  this  order  belonged  the 
scholars  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  and  I^oger  Bacon, 

15.  The  Dominicans  were  founded  by  St,  Dominic  in  a.d. 
i2i«;,  at  Toulouse,  in  the  south  of  France.  The  ob-    _     ,  , 

"^'       ,     .     .       .'     .  ,  .      ^   1  Dominicans. 

ject  of  their  mstitution  was  to  preach  against  here- 
tics, as  we  have  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  Albi- 
genses  (page  311).     They  became  a  very  powerful  order,  and 
spread  over  Europe  and  into  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.     The 
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scholars  Alhertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  belonged  to  the 
Dominicans.     They  were  the  exclusive  managers  in  Spain,  Por- 


Benedictine. 


Cistercian. 


Dominican.  Franciscan. 

Group  of  Monastic  Okdbrs. 

tugal,  and  Italy,  of  the  terrible  Inquisition,  and  became  great 
rivals  of  the  Franciscans  in  political  and  theological  matters. 
The  controversialists  on  the  side  of  the  Dominicans  were  known 
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as  ThomistSy  from  Thomas  Aquinas^  and  of  the  Franciscans  as 
Scotists,  from  Duns  Scotus,  Both  orders  were  ultimately  super- 
seded in  influence  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Jesuits. 

1 6.  Returning  to  the  good  effected  by  the  monks  in  the  dark 
ages,  we  observe  that  these  men  kept  alive  the  Qood  effected 
virtues  of  meekness,  self-denial,  and  charity  at  a  bythemon- 
time  when  the  laity  were  little  given,  indeed,  to  •***"**• 
their  practice.     The  relief  of  the  poor  is  the  outcome  of  a  spirit 

distinguishing  both  Chris- 
tianity and  Mahomet- 
anism  from  the  pagan 
systems  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  which  had  litde 
of  general  humanity  and 
sympathy  with  suffering, 
and  can  boast  of  no  public 
institution  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  miseries. 
At  the  monastery  gate 
those  were  fed  who  must 
otherwise  have  starved: 
by  the  monkish  doctor 
the  sick  were  tended  who 
must  otherwise  have  pe- 
rished of  disease.  Much 
was  also  done  for  agricul- 
ture in  the  reclaiming  of 
waste  lands  and  in  im- 
proved methods  of  tillage.  Nor  did  the  Christian  church  fail 
to  fulfil  a  higher  office  still  in  the  shelter  which  she  afforded  to 
the  fugitive,  and  the  stand  which  she  made  against  the  op- 
pressor. 

17.  By  an  established  law,  founded  on  very  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  precincts  of  a  church  afforded  sanctuary  (a   Right  of 
sacred  asylum  or  refuge)  to  accused  persons.    With  sanctuary. 

a  due  administration  of  justice,  this  would  be  simply  giving  im- 
munity and  license  to  crime :  in  the  middle  ages,  the  right  of 
sanctuary  was  often  a  protection  to  innocence.  As  Hallam 
eloquently  says,  "How  gladly  must  the  victims  of  internal  war- 
fare have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  baronial  castle,  the  dread 
and  scourge  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  those  venerable  walls 
within  which  not  even  the  clamour  of  arms  could  be  heard  to 
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disturb  the  chant  of  holy  men  and  the  sacred  service  of  the 
altar!"  If  monastic  institutions  in  a  later  age  too  often  became 
places  of  darkness  amidst  light,  not  the  less  gratitude  is  due  to 
those  who,  in  these  dark  ages  of  European  history,  kept  the 
sparks  alive  in  the  embers  which  were  destined  hereafter  to 
glow  with  a  heat  that  should  burst  into  flame. 

II.  THE  AGE  OF  REVIVAL-CITIES  AND  COMMERCE. 

1.  Between  the  eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  we  have 
Revival  of  ^  time  of  revival  and  of  recovery — in  some  nations 
civilization,  slow,  in  Others  rapid — oiit  of  the  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  poverty  in  Europe  as  just  described.  The  darkness 
grows  fainter,  the  twilight  comes,  the  sky  reddens,  at  last  the  sun 
burst  forth  amidst  the  lingering  mists  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

2.  The  rise  and  growth  of  important  towns  are  at  once  the 
Rise  and  ^^^^  o^  reviving  civilization  at  this  period  of  Euro- 
growth  of  pean  history,  and  the  active  causes  of  continued 
towns.         progress.    With  the  advent  of  the  Teutonic  nations 

the  Roman  towns  had  decayed,  because  the  new  inhabitants  of 
the  old  Roman  world  were  not  fond  of  the  restraints  of  existence 
within  walled  inclosures.  As  civilization  was  developed  in  new 
forms  the  old  towns  recovered  some  of  their  former  importance, 
and  new  towns  everywhere  arose.  Many  were  founded  in  Ger- 
many by  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  the  growth  of 
commerce  was  a  powerful  agent  in  the  creation  and  develojx- 
ment  of  new  centres  of  population  and  wealth.  We  have 
already  referred,  in  dealing  with  the  decline  of  feudalism,  to 
the  rise  of  municipalities  under  charters  granted,  from  fear  or 
interest,  by  feudal  lords  (page  307).  Some  of  these  new  or  re- 
vived cities  became  powerful  and  independent  commonwealths, 
playing  a  great  part,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages. 

3.  Towns  were  in  many  cases  the  result  of  a  reaction  and 
Process  of  P^^test  against  feudal  violence.  As  vassals  gathered 
growth  in  for  protection  round  the  casdes  of  feudal  lords,  and 
towns.         around  monasteries  and  churches,  towns  had  their 

beginnings  in  hamlets.  The  inhabitants  then  became  burghers^ 
dependent  on  the  lords  of  the  castles  or  on  the  monastic  bodies. 
Unions  and  confederations  also  arose  amongst  those  who  were 
connected  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  particular  districts. 
They  agreed  to  render  to  each  other  such  aid  and  service  as 
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they  had  been  obliged  to  render  to  their  feudal  lord.  The  first 
thing  was  to  erect  a  tower  with  a  bell,  to  be  rung  as  a  signal  to 
meet  for  defence,  and  so  a  kind  of  rude  militia  was  formed. 
Then  a  municipal  government  was  instituted,  with  magistrates^  a 
common  treasury^  and  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  tolls.  Thus 
grew  the  reviving  sense  of  freedom.  Then  trenches  were  dug 
and  walls  were  built  for  defence,  and,  along  with  security,  handi- 
crafts found  a  home.  Artisans  rose  to  a  higher  position  than 
that  of  tillers  of  the  ground,  who  were  forcibly  driven  to  work : 
the  artisan,  moreover,  had  a  skill  and  an  activity  of  his  own.  At 
first  artisans  required  leave  from  the  liege-lord  to  sell  their  work, 
and  earn  something  for  themselves :  for  this  privilege  of  selling 
their  wares  they  paid  a  certain  sum,  besides  giving  a  part  of 
their  gains  to  the  baronial  exchequer.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
new  towns  the  nobility  imposed  rents  for  houses,  and  tolls  on 
imports  and  exports,  and  exacted  money  for  safe-conduct  from 
travellers.  As  the  rising  communities  grew  in  wealth  and 
strength,  all  these  feudal  rights  were  bought  from  the  nobles,  or 
the  cession  of  them  was  extorted  by  force :  by  degrees  the  towns 
acquired  an  independent  jurisdiction  and  freed  themselves  from 
all  taxes,  tolls,  and  rents,  and  each  place  was  fairly  started  on  a 
new  and  prosperous  career.  The  trading  class  then  divided 
itself  into  guilds^  with  particular  rights  and  obligations.  Thus 
did  cities  grow,  in  many  cases,  to  be  independent  republics,  in 
Italy^  in  the  Netherlands^  and  Germany^  and  France. 

4.  The  trade  of  northern  Europe  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  the  North  Sea  (or      Trade  of 
German  Ocean),  and  the  Baltic  Sea — in  other  words,      northern 

it  was  developed  on  the  coasts  of  Holland^  France^      Europe. 
England,  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia  {Norway  and 
Sweden).    The  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  still 
swarmed  with  pirates,  and  the  German  trade,  in  particular, 
suffered  greatly  from  their  depredations. 

5.  The  first  trading  town  erected  on  the  Baltic  coast  was 
Liibeck,  founded  in  a.d.  1140,  and  this  town  became  important 
independent  of  any  sovereign,  except  the  German  ^nirSiem'"* 
emperor,  in  the  thirteenth  century.    Near  to  Liibeck,  Europe. 

but  connected  with  the  North  Sea  coast,  Hamburg  (founded  by 
Charles  the  Great  in  808)  became  an  important  centre  of  com- 
merce in  the  twelfth  century,  and  independent  of  its  feudal  lord, 
the  bishop,  by  purchase  of  his  rights  in  1225.  Bremen  was  first 
noted  in  the  eighth  century,  and  became  a  flourishing  place. 
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Riga,  on  the  eastern  Baltic  coast,  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Bremen  about  1 190.  Dantzic  (or  Danzig)  became«great  in 
commerce  in  the  fourteenth  century,  having  been  founded  long 


Lflbcck. 

before  in  the  tenth.  Konigsberg  ^2&  founded  in  1255,  and  soon 
became  an  important  seat  of  trade.  The  chief  trading  city  on 
the  Rhine  was  Cologne  (a  Roman  colony,  Colonia  Agrippina  of 
A.D.  5 1,  annexed  to  the  German  Empire  in  870),  which  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce  by  the  eleventh  century  in  wine, 
com,  flour,  malt,  &c  In  Flanders,  Bruges  (now  so  fair  in  her 
decay) — the  northern  Venice,  city  of  canals — was  a  fortified 
town  by  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the  four- 
teenth had  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  in  all 
Europe,  being  the  chief  entrepot  both  for  Mediterranean  and 
northern  merchandise.  Ghent,  also  in  Flanders,  and  another 
city  of  canals  and  islands,  was  already  famed  in  the  twelfth 
century  for  her  woollen  manufacture,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Europe,  far  surpassing 
the  Paris  of  that  age.  The  greatness  of  Antwerp  comes  later, 
dating  from  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.      Amongst  these 
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commercial  towns,  and  others  such  as  these,  there  arose  in  the 
thirteenth  century  confederacies  for  mutual  protection  against 
pirates  and  robbers,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common 
interests. 

6.  The  chief  of  these  trade  alliances  was  that  called  (from  the 
old  German-Gothic  word  Jfansa,  ^a  league')  the  TheHansea- 
Hansa^  or  Hanseatic  League,  This  powerful  con-  tic  League, 
federacy  embraced  at  last  ninety  maritime  and  inland  towns, 
scattered  over  Holland^  England^  Norway^  Germany^  Poland^ 
and  Russia,  The  head  town  of  the  league  was  Lubeck^  being 
the  meeting-place  of  the  deputies  from  the  other  towns,  and  the 
chief  trading  centres  were  Novgorod  in  Russia,  Bruges^  London^ 
and  Bergen  in  Norway.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Han- 
seatic League  had  attained  great  political  importance,  which  it 
kept  until  the  sixteenth  century. 

7.  The  southern  commerce  of  Europe  was  found,  of  course, 
chiefly  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,   ^^^^^  ^^ 
— on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain^  in  Provence  and  southern 
Languedoc^  in  Italy  and  Greece^  at  Constantinople^   Europe. 

in  Asia  Minor^  Syria^  and  Egypt,  Commercial  intercourse 
between  northern  and  southern  Europe  began  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  we  soon  find  Genoese  ships  trading  to 
Flanders  and  England.  The  north  of  Italy  was  the  flourishing 
part  of  the  peninsula,  deriving  wealth  from  the  tillage  of  the 
rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  which  exported  large  quantities  of 
com  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  though  the 
country  had  a  large  population  of  its  ot^ti  to  feed.  The  Italian 
cities,  beginning  with  the  eleventh  century,  divided  most  of  the 
land  amongst  them,  so  that  it  became  "an  assemblage  of  com- 
monwealths, independent  of  any  power  but  that  of  the  German 
emperor." 

8.  Of  these  cities,  Florence  (an  old  Roman  colony)  became 
important  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  through  the  important 
industry  and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants.     She  trading  towna 
had  commercial  establishments  in  the  Levant  (east-  °^  ^^^^' 

em  coasts  of  Mediterranean  Sea),  France,  and  other  parts,  and 
her  trading -class  included  money-changers,  money-lenders, 
jewellers,  and  goldsmiths.  Pisa  (an  ancient  Etruscan  city,  and 
then  a  Roman  colony)  became  an  independent  republic  in 
A.D.  888,  and  in  the  tenth  century,  by  military  prowess  and 
commercial  enterprise,  took  a  lead  among  the  Italian  states. 
The  Pisans  greatly  distinguished  themselves  against  the  Saracens, 
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driving  them  from  Sardinia  in  1025,  conquering  the  Balearic 
Isles  in  11 14,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Crusades. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  power  of  Pisa  was 
at  its  height,  her  trade  was  spread  over  the  whole  Mediterranean, 
and  she  was  supreme  in  the  Italian  islands,  and  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Italy.  Genoa  was  her  great  rival,  and  to  her  and 
Florence  the  Pisans  gradually  lost  their  power.  Genoa  (a 
Ligurian  city,  named  by  Livy  as  Gen'ua^  among  Roman  allies 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  then  a  Roman  municipal  town) 
became  a  republic  after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was 
noted  in  the  trade  with  the  Levant  In  1174  Genoa  possessed 
nearly  all  the  coast  of  Provence,  and  the  island  of  Corsica. 
She  had  a  long  struggle  with  Pisa  for  dominion  in  the  west  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  then  with  Venice  for  supremacy  in  the 
east  of  the  great  inland  sea.  The  Genoese  trade  was  at  its 
height  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Genoa 
had  a  large  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and 
also  control  of  trade  in  the  Black  Sea,  obtaining  commodities 
even  from  India  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

9.  Venice  (the  foundation  of  which  has  been  already  referred 
Importance  '°»  P^^  ^^^)  became  firmly  seated  on  her  islands  in 
of  Venice  the  ninth  century,  and  owed  much  of  her  subsequent 
andAmaifi.  prosperity  to  the  Crusades.  Her  shipping  was 
largely  and  profitably  used  to  convey  troops  and  stores  to  the 
East.  In  1204  her  Z>oge  (or  Duke)  Henry  Dandolo  aided  the 
French  Crusaders  to  capture  Constantinople.  Venice  then 
acquired  much  territory  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  many  islands, 
including  Candia  (now  Crete),  her  merchants  having  in  their 
hands  all  the  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  By  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Venice  was  the  greatest  trading  city  in 
Europe,  and  then,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  her  commerce 
began  to  decline.  Amalfi  (about  20  miles  south  of  Naples)  be- 
came great  in  the  ninth  century  as  a  republic,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  exertions  against  the  Saracens.  Before  the  Crusades 
she  had  the  chief  part  of  the  trade  with  the  Saracenic  countries, 
and  was  prosperous  for  nearly  three  centuries,  till  she  was  at- 
tacked and  plundered  by  the  Norman  conqueror  Robert  Guts- 
card,  in  1075,  and  again  by  Pisa  in  1130.  After  this,  Amalfi 
declined. 

10.  In  the  south  of  what  is  now  France,  Marseilles  kept  some 
of  her  ancient  trade.     Narbonne  (the  first  colony  founded  by 
the  Romans  beyond  the  Alps)  was  a  place  of  much  corn- 
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merce.  Nismes  (or  Nimes\  famous  still  for  her  beautiful  Roman 
remains,  had  also  a  flourishing  trade.  Montpellier  important 
was  greater  still  at  this  epoch,  and  possessed  a  uni-  S^praSce^nd 
versity  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  Spain. 
Spain  Barcelona  began  to  rival  the  Italian  cities,  both  in  trade 
and  in  war,  at  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Her  vessels 
went  to  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  the  Eng- 
lish Channel :  she  fought,  not  without  success,  against  the  power- 
ful Genoa.  The  commerce  of  Barcelona  was  at  its  best  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

11.  The  growth  of  commerce  at  this  time  was  closely  con- 
nected, as  usual,  with  progress  in  manufactures,  ^oou^n 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  was  manufactures 
the  woollen  manufacture  of  Flanders.  By  the  twelfth  °^  ^>*"^«"- 
century  this  had  become  flourishing,  and  so  great  in  the  thir- 
teenth that  a  writer  asserts,  with  evident  exaggeration,  that  all 
the  world  was  clothed  from  English  wool  worked  up  in  Flanders. 
By  the  fourteenth  century  Flanders  was  a  market  for  the  traders 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Merchants  from  seventeen  king- 
doms lived  at  Bruges^  which  great  city,  along  with  Ghent^  was 
a  chief  seat  of  the  industry  in  woollen  wares.  England  became 
a  rival  of  Flanders  in  this  trade,  after  Edward  III.,  the  father 
of  English  commerce,  encouraged  Flemish  weavers  to  settle 
here.  Wool  was  at  this  time  the  chief  English  article  of  export 
and  source  of  revenue.  There  was  also  much  making  of  woollen 
stuffs  in  Italy,  southern  France,  and  eastern  Spain. 

1 2.  Roger  Guiscard,  the  Norman,  introduced  a  manufacture 
of  silk  at  Palermo^  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  about  a.d.   siikmanu- 
1150.     About  the  same  time  the  Genoese  derived  factureof 

a  knowledge  of  this  from  the  Moors  of  Spain.     In  ^**'^' 
the  last  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  silk-producing  and  silk- 
weaving  became  common  in  northern  Italy,  and  the  laws  of  the 
cities  enforced  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

13.  The  Rhodians  of  old  introduced  a  code  of  maritime  law, 
and  this  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Riseofmarf- 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  written  **™«  i*^- 
code  of  law  had  come  into  existence  (it  is  uncertain  whence), 
containing  mercantile  regulations,  and  making  a  good  beginning 
for  the  law  of  nations  by  defining  the  mutual  rights  of  neutral 
and  belligerent  vessels.  This  code  soon  acquired  a  binding 
force  within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  mer- 
chant law  of  modem  Europe  is  mainly  founded  on  its  provisions. 
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In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  piracy  was  still  very 
common,  and  much  trouble  was  caused  through  reprisals  made 
by  the  people  of  one  country  on  those  of  another.  This  half- 
recognized  usage  of  retaliating  upon  the  innocent  for  the  doings 
of  the  guilty  citizens  of  a  state  was  the  origin  of  the  modem 
custom  of  granting  letters  of  marque  for  privateering,  abolished 
by  a  convention  of  the  great  powers  in  1856. 

14.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  interest  of  money  was 
The  Jews  and  very  high,  varying  from  scven  to  twenty  per  cent.  The 
usury.  theologians  of  that  day  declared  usury  to  be  a  crime, 
and  the  trade  of  money-lending,  as  well  as  much  of  the  general 
inland  commerce,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  not  quite  un- 
known in  our  times  for  the  same  occupations,  and  the  cruel 
persecution  connected  therewith.  The  Jews,  however,  flourished 
greatly,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  are  found  in  I^nguedoc  as 
possessors  of  landed  property.  They  were  very  numerous  in 
Spain,  and  were  protected  by  princes  for  their  diligence  and 
skill  in  money  matters.  The  trade  in  money  was  transferred,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  other  hands  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

15.  At  that  time,  the  merchants  of  Lombardy  and  of  the 
The  Lombard  south  of  France  took  up  the  business  of  remitting 
bankers.  money  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  of  making  profit 
upon  loans.  The  convenience  of  the  system  was  found  to  be 
such,  that  the  Lombard  usurers  established  themselves  in  every 
country,  giving  to  us  our  ^^  Lombard  Street,''  the  locality  of 
banks  in  the  city  of  London,  and  the  pawnbrokers*  sign  of  the 
three  golden  balls,  the  arms  of  Lombardy.  A  bank  of  deposit 
is  said  to  have  been  first  established  at  Barcelona  in  1401. 

III.  RELIGION,  DOMESTIC  LIFE,  GOVERNMENT,  LITERATURE. 
SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

I.  The  growth  of  the  papal  power,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
Power  of  the  poral,  has  been  already  traced.  In  spiritual  matters 
church.  Rome  was  regarded   for  many  ages,  throughout 

Western  and  Central  Europe  (save  by  the  Mahometans  of 
Spain),  as  the  lawful  and  natural  centre  of  the  world.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome — the  pope — ^was  the  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  of  all  branches  of  the  same  in  different  countries, 
and  was  held  to  be  the  "  Vicar  of  God''  upon  earth  by  divine 
right.  The  power  of  the  popes  was  at  its  height  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  and  "the  rule  by  which  the 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  marry  was  spreading  everywhere,  so 
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that  they  were  becoming  a  class  more  and  more  separate  from 
other  men,  and  more  and  more  obedient  to  the  popes."  The 
clergy,  moreover  had  great  power  in  temporal  affairs,  because 

they  possessed  nearly  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  time,  and 
acted  as  lawyers  and  as  min- 
isters of  kings,  while  the  rich 
endowments  of  bishoprics, 
and  of  the  monasteries  and 
cathedral  chapters,  put  a  great 
share  of  the  feudal  influence 
into  their  hands.  In  Ger- 
many most  of  the  bishops  and 
abbots  were  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  the  three  arch- 
bishops oiMayence(ot  Mainz), 
Cologne^  and  Treves  (or  Trier) 
were  among  the  princes  who 
elected  the  German  emperors, 
known  as  the  ^^  Electors^^^ 
familiar  to  Englishmen  from 
our  "Elector  of  Hanover." 
In  other  countries  they  were 
always  high  in  temporal  power,  and  formed  important  members 
of  the  parliament  or  other  national  assembly.^ 

2.  From  the  twelfth  century  a  change  begins  in  the  universal 
acceptance  by  mankind  (in  Western  and  Central  spread  of 
Europe)  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  Rome.  In  that  doctrine 
age  there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a  flood  of  heresy  ^"™p* 
which  no  persecution  was  able  thoroughly  to  repress,  till  it  fin- 
ally overspread  half  the  surface  of  Europe.  An  erroneous  belief 
(as  judged  by  the  accepted  standard  of  the  Scriptures)  concern- 
ing both  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  person  of  Christ  had 
been  carried  from  Armenia,  in  Asia  Minor,  by  exiles  into  Bul- 
garia. From  this  settlement  these  doctrines  spread,  by  way  of 
the  Danube,  through  Hungary  and  Bavaria,  and  also  by  way  of 
Lombardy  and  Switzerland,  into  Western  Europe.  We  have 
already  seen  (page  31 1)  in  the  case  of  the  Albigenses^  in  the  south 
of  what  b  now  France,  a  revolt  from  the  accepted  doctrines  of 
the  church.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  when  we  speak  of  heresy 
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1  Much  of  the  above  is  due  to  Dr.  Freeman's  excellent  General  Sketch  of 
European  History. 
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(or  false  doctrine),  that  the  particular  views  above  mentioned 
are  intended.  The  point  is,  that  men  should  have  begun  to 
dare  to  think  for  themselves  in  religious  matters,  to  reject  the 
teaching  of  the  church,  and  to  protest,  as  they  did,  against  the 
wealth  and  tyranny  (as  they  called  it)  of  the  clergy.  The  exis- 
tence of  such  a  spirit  is  the  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

3.  Besides  the  Albigenses^  we  find  a  sect  called  the  WaldenseSy 
The  Wai-  deriving  their  name  from  Peter  Waldo^  a  merchant 
dense*.       of  Lyofts,  who  headed  a  congregation  of  seceders 

from  the  church  about  the  year  11 60.  This  sect  spread  rap- 
idly over  France  and  Germany.  According  to  some  of  their 
writers,  Waldenses  is  connected  w^ith  vallee,  valley,  and  the 
French  name  Vaudois  means  ^^  dwellers  in  the  valleys^  They 
were  found  chiefly  (and  are  still)  in  the  mountain  district  of 
the  Cottian  Alps,  south-west  of  Turin.  The  opinions  of  these 
people  resembled  those  of  the  modern  Moravians,  and  were 
of  what  is  called  a  Protestant  character.  The  Bible  alone 
was  the  rule  of  their  faith.  They  rejected  all  that  was  not  in 
accordance  with  apostolic  antiquity.  They  renounced  entirely 
the  usages  and  traditions  of  the  Roman  (or  Western)  Church. 
They  suffered  persecution  along  with  the  Albigenses,  and  have 
been  thereby  confounded  with  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  of  the  preaching  of  these  and  other  heretical  sectaries  was 
very  extensive,  since  they  appear,  nearly  during  the  same  period, 
in  Lombardy,  Germany,  Flanders,  Spain,  France,  and  England. 
It  was  chiefly  among  the  lower  class  of  people  that  their  influ- 
ence extended. 

4.  A  letter  of  Innocent  J II.  (pope,  1 198-12 16)  shows  that 
Practices  of  certain  laymen  had  procured  a  translation  of  parts 
the  Waiden-  of  Scripture  into  their  own  tongue  (French),  and 
'^»  **^'  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  secret  conventicles 
to  read  and  preach  to  each  other,  avoiding  the  services  of  the 
church  altogether.  Innocent  rebukes  these  practices  in  a  tem- 
perate way.  The  fact  of  their  existence  was,  however,  more 
ominous  for  the  power  of  the  papacy  than  all  the  defiance  of  a 
monarch  like  our  John,  whom  Innocent  took  pains  to  crush  and 
bring  to  his  terms.  Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
from  time  to  time,  even  during  the  dark  ages,  into  the  vernacu- 
lar tongues,  and  the  Council 0/ Toulouse,  in  1229,  prohibited  the 
laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures. 

5.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  we  find  other 
sects  in  revolt  from  the  established  church.      The  doings  of 
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Widifxn  England  are  familiar  to  us,  and  the  persecutions  which 
put  down  the  Lollards,  In  Bohemia  John  Huss  Teaching  of 
followed  the  teaching  of  Wiclif.  Huss  began  to  Jo*»"  ""»«• 
preach  at  Prague  in  1402,  and  boldly  advocated  reforms  which 
would  (as  he  contended)  restore  the  purity  and  simplicity  of 
scriptural  Christianity.  In  consequence  of  his  teaching,  a  large 
body  of  German  professors  and  students,  objecting  to  his  views, 
left  Prague  and  founded  the  University  of  Leipsic.  In  1409 
Huss  became  rector  of  the  University  of  Prague,  and  attacked 
in  many  points  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  church. 
Summoned  to  Rome  by  successive  popes,  he  declined  to  appear, 
appealed  to  a  general  council  of  the  church,  and  was  then  ex- 
communicated, Prague  being  laid  under  an  interdict  as  long  as 
Huss  should  remain  in  it.  What  an  interdict  was,  the  history 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  John  shows  us.  Huss  then  left 
Prague,  and  continued  his  preaching.  In  14 14  he  decided  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Constance  in  Switzerland,  and  defend  his 
opinions  there  before  the  clergy  of  all  nations.  The  Emperor 
Sigismund  of  Germany  gave  Huss  letters  of  safe -conduct, 
pledging  himself  for  his  personal  security.  When  Huss  reached 
Constance  in  November,  141 4,  he  was  imprisoned,  and  kept 
there  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
nobles.  At  a  public  examination  before  the  council  in  June, 
141 5,  in  presence  of  the  emperor,  Huss  refused  to  withdraw  his 
heresies,  and  on  July  6th  was  condemned  and  burnt  to  death, 
his  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  Rhine.  In  all  the  above  we 
see  the  movement  in  men's  minds  which  was  prophetic  of  the 
great  revolution  in  the  sixteenth  century  known  as  the  /Refor- 
mation, 

6.  During  the  middle  ages,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  increase  of  v^eakh 
led  to  greater  comfort  in  the  daily  life  of  mankind.     The 
growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures  at  once  supplied  im-  £*iSJiy'"^ 
provements  in  this  way,  and  gave  the  means  of  procuring 
them.     We  learn  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  (which  was  superior  in  rtfine- 
ment  to  France,  Germany,  and  England)  from  a  writer  of  about  the  year 
1300.      In  speaking  of  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  (reignecl  121S 
to  1250)  he  declares  that  then  "the  manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude  \  tlttit 
a  man  and  his  wife  ate  off  the  same  plate :  no  wooden-handled  knives,  and 
not  more  than  one  or  two  drinking- cups  in  a  house  :  candles  of  wajt  or 
tallow  unknown,  and  a  servant  held  a  torch  during  supper.     The  clotht>  of 
men  were  of  leather  unlined :  scarcely  any  gold  or  silver  was  seen  on  their 
dress.     The  common  people  ate  flesh  but  three  times  a  week,  anl  kciit 
their  cold  meat  for  supper.     Many  did  not  drink  wine  in  summer.     i\  ^jh* 
stock  of  com  seemed  riches.     The  portions  (dowries  in  marriage)  of  wj^v 
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were  small :  their  dress,  even  after  marriage,  was  simple.  The  pride  of  men 
was  to  be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses.  But  now  (about  A.D.  1300) 
frugality  has  been  changed  for  sumptuousness ;  everything  exquisite  is  sought 
after  in  dress ;  gold,  silver,  pearls,  silks,  and  rich  furs.  Foreign  wines  and 
rich  meats  are  required."  In  1266  we  hear  of  the  Provenfol  knights  with 
plumed  helmets  and  golden  collars,  and  of  a  queen's  chariot  covered  with 
blue  velvet,  and  sprinkled  with  lilies  of  gold.  Provence  had  enjoyed  a  long 
tranquillity,  the  natural  source  of  luxurious  magnificence ;  and  Italy^  now 
liberated,  under  her  republics,  from  the  yoke  of  the  German  Empire,  soon 
reaped  the  same  fruit  of  a  condition  more  easy  and  peaceful  than  had  been 
her  lot  for  several  ages.  The  great  poet  Dante  (lived  A.D.  1265  to  1321) 
speaks  of  the  change  of  manners  at  Floremey  from  simplicity  and  virtue  to 
refinement  and  dissoluteness. 

7.  In  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  a  steady  progression  in  England  and 
Domestic  life  France  of  elegance  and  luxury ;  the  clergy  denounced  fantastic 
in  Germany,  extravagances  of  fashion  in  dress,  and  sumptuary  laws  were 
Ac.  passed  to  restrain  expensiveness  in  apparel  and  food.  In 
Germany^  the  growth  of  freedom  and  commerce,  and  the  rise  of  artisans  to 
the  condition  of  free  burghers,  caused  a  great  improvement  in  the  way  of 
comfort  and  elegance  of  iSe.  Competence  was  diffused  over  a  large  class  of 
industrious  freemen ;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  an  Italian  writer  dwells 
on  the  splendid  and  well  -  furnished  dwellings,  rich  apparel,  easy  and 
affluent  mode  of  living,  security  of  rights,  and  equality  of  laws,  to  be  found 
in  such  cities  as  Spires,  Nuremberg^  Ratisbony  and  Augshtrg.  The  steadi- 
ness and  frugality  of  the  German  character  were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
working-class. 

8.  The  improvement  in  domestic  architecture  in  Europe  during  the  last 

centuries  of  the  middle  ages  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  general 
architecture.    Progress  in  social  life.      In  England,  during  the  fourteenth 

century,  the  massive  baronial  castles,  with  mere  loopholes  for 
windows  on  the  lowest  story,  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  rooms  all 
looking  inwards  to  the  court,  began  to  give  way  to  such  splendid  castle- 
palaces  as  those  of  IVindsor,  Alnwick,  Kenilworth,  and  Wat  wick,  Laige 
arched  windows  like  those  of^  cathedrals  were  introduced  into  halls,  and  this 
change  in  architecture  bears  witness  to  the  cessation  of  baronial  wars,  and 
the  increasing  love  of  splendour  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  came'the  castellated  houses  to  be  seen  in  Herstntonceux  in 
Sussex,  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  older  part  of  JCnole  in  Kent. 
Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  art  of  building  with  brick,  lost  since  the 
Roman  dominion,  was  introduced  into  England,  probably  from  Flanders, 
and  superseded  to  a  great  extent  the  use  of  stone  and  of  the  timber  of  our 
oak  forests.  The  English  gentry  at  this  time,  however,  were  generally 
lodged  in  manor-houses  of  little  capacity  or  convenience. 

9.  The  two  chief  improvements  in  domestic  architecture  during  the  middle 
Chimneys  ^'^^  'vitit  things,  one  of  which  the  civilization  even  of  Greece 
and  glass  &nd  Rome  had  n6ver  devised — chimneys  and  glass  windotos. 
windows  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  use  of  chimneys, 
introduced,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  mentioned  in  /tafy  and  England, 

The  art  of  making  glass  had  been  lost  in  this  country,  but  preserved  in 
France,  whence  artificers  were  brought  into  England  to  furnish  the  windows 
in  some  new  churches  as  early  as  the  seventh  century.  Glass  for  domestic 
use  did  not  cunie,  however,  into  general  use  during  the  middle  ages.     In 
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other  matters  of  domestic  comfort,  that  epoch  was  in  a  very  inferior  condi- 
tion. The  walls  of  a  gentleman's  house  were  commonly  bare,  without 
wain^oc  or  plaster:  few  such  abodes  had  as  many  as  three  or  four  soil 
beds :  no  books  nor  pictures  were  to  be  seen :  silver  plate  was  very  rare : 
chairs,  looking-glasses,  and  carpets  were  almost  unknown  even  in  the  great 
houses.  The  farm-houses  and  cottages  of  that  time  were  much  more  like 
what  they  are  at  present,  save  for  the  modem  use  of  tiles  and  slates  instead 
of  thatch.  The  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  can  boast  of  durability  and 
grandeur,  and,  in  the  ecclesiastical  way,  with  which  we  shall  presently  deal, 
has  infinite  grace  and  beauty. 

10.  During  the  middle  ages  the  power  of  monarchs  became  limited  over 
all  Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  in  Sweden  and  Den-  Eatablish- 
mark,  by  some  kind  of  national  assembly,  representing  the  meat  of  Na- 
difTerent  classes  of  freemen  in  the  nation — the  noldes^  the  tional  As- 
cUrgy^  and  the  commons  (or  citizens,  in  general,  of  the  to'wns).  ■•'"blies. 
These  assemblies  met  in  each  country  for  the  purpose  of  granting  money 
to  the  sovereign  to  defray  expenses  of  government,  and  also  of  requiring 
changes  in  the  laws  or  other  reforms,  and  the  consent  of  these  bodies  of 
representatives  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  some  public  acts.  English- 
men are  happily  ^miliar,  from  the  history  of  their  own  land  and  from  their 
daily  newspapers,  with  the  growth  and  present  working  of  such  an  assembly. 
We  have  already  (page  305),  in  dealing  with  the  "evils  of  feudalism,"  alluded 
to  the  decay  of  these  representative  assemblies,  and  the  acquirement  of 
absolute  power  by  the  monarchs  of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  save  in 
England  alone.  In  this  country  alone,  as  money  became  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  the  sovereign  for  the  expenses  of  civil  government,  and  (in  the 
continental  countries)  for  the  support  of  a  regular  army,  did  the  Parliament 
take  a  firm  stand  on  its  constitutional  right  to  give  or  withhold  money,  and 
refuse  to  supply  funds  for  the  support  of  armies  till  securities  had  been  pro- 
vided against  despotism. 

11.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  in-5^/>/,  for  example,  the  kingdoms  of 
Castile  and  of  Arragon   had  constitutions  quite  as  free  as 

that  of  England :  in  the  sixteenth  century  those  free  consti-  comStutiona 
tutions  perished  under  the  attacks  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  tne  Second.  In  'France^  the  power  of  the  Parliament  gradually  de- 
cayed, and  died  out  from  sheer  lack  of  the  vitality  which  public  spirit  and 
political  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  nation  could  alone  supply.  In  Italy^ 
with  her  commonwealths,  the  history  of  affairs  took  a  special  course,  which 
we  shall  deal  with  hereafler.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  kings  became 
absolute  by  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrels  between  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons, which  made  both  an  easy  prey  to  usurpation  of  their  constitutional 
rights  by  the  crown.  In  Germany^  the  national  assemblies  called  Diets 
became  gradually  subservient  to  the  emperors,  and  lost  all  reality  of 
power. 

12.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages  a  general  increase  of  popular 
freedom  took  place  in  the  abolition  of  the  servitude  or  semi-    .  u^....       - 
servitude  of  the  feudal  times,  as  regards  the  domestic  slaves   gerfdom.'* 
and  the  serfs  attached  to  the  land.     This  change  occurred  in 

various  ways  working  in  deference  to  the  general  advance  of  intelligence  and 
morality.  In  some  instances  the  feudal  masters  gave  freedom  to  their  serfs 
at  the  bidding  of  the  church ;  in  others,  freedom  was  acquired  by  residence 
for  a  certain  time  in  a  chartered  town. 
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13.  Justice  began  to  be  administered  more  regularly  according  to  fixed 
t.  rd  l^ws,  and  a  more  efTectual  police  was  maintained.  The  courts 
andTpolicef*     °^  judicature,  whether  they  were  guided  by  the  feudal  customs 

or  by  the  Roman  law,  resolved  questions  with  precision  and 
uniformity,  and  the  public  ideas  of  justice  and  good  faith  were  thereby 
amended.  By  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  a  great  improvement  in  the 
general  maintenance  of  order  was  to  be  observed.  Lawless  rapine  and  the 
private  warfare  between  feudal  barons  had  almost  ceased.  A  regular  police 
was  established  in  towns  for  internal  security  and  for  defence  against  ma- 
rauders outside  the  walls.  The  increase  of  wealth,  and  of  the  numbers  of 
those  who,  in  their  degree,  possessed  somewhat  to  defend,  produced  the 
effect  usual  in  free  communities,  of  greater  security  to  property  and  life. 

14.  As  the  mind  of  Europe  began  to  awake  from  the  sleep  of  the  dark 

ages,  the  study  of  cvuil  law  was  one  of  the  earliest  signs  of 
Roman  lavvt    ^^^  intellectual  life.     The  system  of  jurisprudence  contained 

in  the  code  of  Justinian,  which  has  been  alretdy  described 
(page  285),  was  taught  early  in  the  twelfth  century  in  a  school  of  civil  law 
at  Bologna^  in  Italy.  Very  rapid  progress  was  made  in  this  new  pursuit. 
Lombardy  became  rich  in  learned  lawyers,  and  the  Bologna  schools  were 
distinguished  throughout  this  century.  Universities  arose  at  N^apUs^  PaduA, 
and  other  places,  and  the  Roman  law  was  there  too  a  chief  object  of  study. 
The  municipal  freedom  of  the  Italian  cities,  where  matters  of  dispute  were 
settled  by  magistrates  chosen  by  the  citizens  themselves,  led  to  the  compib- 
tion  of  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  code  of  written  laws,  based  upon  the 
Roman  system,  and  the  fame  of  this  renovated  jurisprudence  spread  from 
Italy  over  other  parts  of  Europe.  Justinian's  code  was  studied  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Montpdlier  and  Toulouse,  and  the  Roman  law  became  the  rule 
of  all  tribunals  in  the  south  of  France^  in  Spain,  and  in  Germany,  possessing 
also  much  influence  in  northern  France.  So  justly  great  have  been  the  re- 
nown  and  authority  of  the  old  Roman  jurists,  that  portions  of  their  law 
have  been  wrought  into  the  modern  codes  of  France  and  Prussia,  and  their 
sagacity  is  likely  to  be  a  guide  to  legislators  for  generations  still  far  distant 
from  our  times.  Thus  grandly  durable  in  its  beneficence  is  some  of  the 
work  done  for  mankind  by  the  men  of  ancient  Rome. 

15.  Passing  onwards  to  the  spread  of  general  education,  we  have  already 

seen  (page  298)  that  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in /raivr^ 
learning.       ^"  ^"®  ^°  Charles  the  Great.     His  two  successors,  Lnds  the 

Debonair  and  Charles  the  Baldy  also  encouraged  learning,  and 
even  in  the  ninth  century  schools  flourished  at  Lyons^  Rheims,  and  in  other 
cities.  The  basis  of  study  at  this  time  was,  however,  very  cramped  and 
pedantic;  even  Alcuin  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Latin  poets,  and  general 
learning  (or  all  beyond  the  study  of  a  narrow  theology)  was  discouraged. 
Early  in  the  twelfth  century  the  new  ardour  for  intellectual  pursuits  began 
to  show  itself  in  Europe. 

16.  The  first  university  to  become  dbtinguished  was  that  oi  Paris ^  under 
Establish-  ^^^  teaching  of  the  famous  Abelard,  a  schoolman  or  sckolastie 
mentofuni-  philosopher  of  bold  and  brilliant  genius.  This  man  was 
venitles.  noted  in  his  own  day  as  a  grammarian,  orator,  logician,  poet, 
musician,  philosopher,  theologian,  and  mathematician :  by  a  strange  fate, 
he  is  now  celebrated  onl)-  as  the  martyr  of  love,  through  the  letteis 
which  passed  between  him  und  a  lady  named  He'loise,  with  whom  he  was 
miserably  and  shamefully  connected.      He  began  to  lecture  at  Pans  on 
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rhetoric,  philosophy  and  theology  about  1 104,  and  had  St.  Bernard  tanoag 
his  pupils.  His  own  misconduct  drove  him  from  Paris,  and  he  was  con- 
demned for  heresy  at  a  council  in  1122,  and  died  in  disgrace  and  misery  in 
1 142.  AMard  was  almost  the  first  who  awakened  mankind  after  the  dark 
ages  to  a  sympathy  with  intellectual  excellence,  and  his  life  is  remarkable 
amongst  those  of  literary  men  for  success  and  failure,  glory  and  shame,  the 
admiration  and  the  persecution  of  mankind.  In  England  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  arose :  that  of  Oxford  being  a  school  of  learning 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  of  Cambridge  being  founded  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  Germany,  the  first  university  was  that  of  Prague, 
founded  in  1350 :  that  of  Leipsic  [Leipng)  followed,  as  we  have  seen  (page 
355)>  ill  ^A09-  Id  Spain  the  University  of  Salamanca  was  founded  about  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  became  very  famous,  flourishing  greatly  till 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  golden  age  of  universities  began  with  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted  to  them, 
that  of  Paris  being  more  frequented  than  any  other.  There  were  also,  in 
France,  the  Universities  of  Orleans,  Angers,  and  Bourges.  Montpellier  (famous 
for  the  study  of  medicine)  and  Toulouse  have  been  already  named  in  connec- 
tion with  the  civil  law.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Jews  cultivated  the 
studies  of  medicine  and  the  Rabbinical  literature  (Jewish  theology  and  phi- 
losophy) in  their  own  academy  at  Montpellier. 

17.  The  University  of  Paris  was  unrivalled  for  the  study  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  and  this  brings  us  to  an  account  of  that  peculiar  pro-    „  u  1    t* 
duct  of  the  awakened  intellect  of  mankind  in  Europe  in  the   phiiSaophy. 
middle  ages,  called  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  great  aim  of 

which  was  to  reduce  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  a  scientific  system.  The 
masters  of  this  study  are  known  as  the  Schoolmen,  and  their  efforts  to  re- 
concile the  dogmas  of  revealed  truth  with  the  conclusions  of  human  reason 
led  them  into  the  most  intricate,  subtle,  abstruse,  and  bewildering  discus- 
sions of  metaphysical  and  theological  points. 

18.  The  chief  parties  in  these  disputes  were  those  of  the  Nominalists  and 
the  Realists.  The  Nominalists  maintained  that  all  general  •  1:  ♦• 
ideas  are  mere  words  {nomina,  Latin  for  ** names  ):  the  ind"Reali8t8. 
Realists  as  stoutly  averred  that  general  ideas  are  not  formed 

by  the  understanding,  but  have  a  real  (from  Latin  res,  a  thing)  existence 
independent  of  the  mind,  and  apart  from  the  individual  object :  for  instance, 
that  beauty,  in  the  abstract,  has  a  real  existence,  apart  from  a  beautiful 
thing.  This  controversy  raged  greatly  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  re- 
vived early  in  the  fourteenth,  with  a  final  victory  to  the  Nominalists,  The 
benefit  derived  by  mankind  from  these  disputes  lay  in  the  development  of 
acute  intellects,  which  trained  the  minds  of  others  for  more  fruitful  inquiries 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

19.  St.  Anselm,  the  great  Christian  philosopher  and  theologian*  by  some 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  scholasticism,  was  an  Italian,    ^^t^  ^i^j^f 
born  at  Aosta  in  Piedmont  in  1033.     He  became  abbot  of  the    Schoolmen, 
famous  monastery  olBec  in  Normandy  in  1078,  and  Archbishop    Anselm, 

of  Canterbury  in  I093,  dying  in  1 109.  The  Abbey  of  Bee,  Ro«cclin,ac. 
under  the  charge  of  Anselm,  became  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  Europe. 
He  wrote,  while  he  was  archbishop,  a  famous  treatise  on  the  atonement  of 
Christ ;  his  works  all  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  reasoned  system  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  They  have  often  been  published.  In  personal  character  Anselm 
was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian  church — piousi  gentle. 
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single-minded,  great-hearted,  to  an  eminent  degree.  Before  the  time  of 
Anselm,  however,  John  Roscdin^  a  canon  of  Compiigne,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  put  forth  notions  which  have  caused  him  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  Nominalists.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Abelard  took  part  in  the  controversy,  and  his  pupil  Lombardus  {^PeUr  Lorn- 
bard)y  a  native  of  Lombardy,  classified  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  under  certain  titles,  and  became  known  as  the  *^  Metsier  of  Sentences'"^ 
(or  **opinions")y  from  the  dogmatic  system  and  precision  of  his  work.  He 
died  Bishop  of  Paris  about  1164.  JoAn  of  Salisbury^  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Becket's,  is  a  noted  man  of  this  period  for  his  dealing  with  the  abuses  of  logic. 

20.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were  great  in  the  scholastic 
Hales  philosophy.  Alexander  de  Hales^  an  English  ecclesiastic,  is 
Bonaven-  called  the  *^ Irrefragable  Doctor ;^^  he  belonged  to  the  Univer- 
tu«*f  Brad-  sities  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  modified  the  work  of  Peter 
wardine.  Lombard.  BonaventurOy  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Tuscany 
(lived  1 221-1274),  is  known  for  his  blameless  life  and  elevation  of  thought; 
his  title  is  that  of  ** Seraphic  Doctor, ^^  He  was  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Paris  and  a  cardinal,  and  is  a  canonized  saint  of  the  church.  Bradwardine 
(Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1349,  when  he  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of 
his  consecration,  of  the  great  plague — the  '^^ black  death** — then  ravaging 
Europe)  wrote  against  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  his  great  work  De  Causa  Dei 
{**0n  the  cause  of  God  against  Pela'gius")^  treating  theological  questions  in  a 
mathematical  way;  it  was  considered  to  be  a  master-piece  of  doctrinal  argu- 
ment.    Bradwardine  is  known  as  the  ** Profound  Doctor.** 

21.  Before  this  time  we  have  the  great  controversialists  Thomas  Aquinas 
Thomas  ^^^d  Duns  Scotus  as  res[>ective  leaders  of  the  Thomists  and  the 
Aquinas  and  Scotists.  The  word  ' ' Dunce**  comes  from  a  contemptuous  use  of 
Duns  Scotus.  their  opponents*  name  by  the  Thomists.  The  Thomists  exalted 
the  understanding  as  the  highest  principle  of  the  mind,  and  held  that  there 
was  a  real  distinction  between  the  faculties  and  the  essence  of  the  mind;  the 
Scotists  held  the  will  to  be  the  highest  principle,  and  denied  all  real  difference 
between  the  several  faculties  or  between  the  faculties  and  the  mind.  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  bom  in  Sicily  about  1225,  and  became  a  Dominican  monk  and 
the  greatest  theologian  of  his  age.  He  led  a  life  of  wonderful  activity,  travel- 
ling over  Europe,  lecturing,  preaching,  and  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Order 
of  Dominicans.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  popes  and  princes, 
and  was  called  after  his  death  (in  1274)  the  ^^  Angelic  Doctor**  and  also  the 
'*Angd  of  the  Schools**  and  the  '* Eagle  of  Divines.**  He  is  a  canonized 
saint  of  the  church.  His  great  work,  the  **Summa  Theologia,**  is  designed 
to  be  a  complete  summary  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time.  Duns  Scotus  (his 
birth  is  attributed  variously  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England)  was  a 
Franciscan  monk  at  Oxford^  where  he  became  Divinity  Professor  in  1301, 
drawing  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  by  the  fame  of  his  learning  and 
abilities.  In  1304  he  became  Professor  of  Theology  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
called  the  *' Subtle  Doctor.**     He  died  in  1308. 

22.  William  Occam  (or  Ockham)  was  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  and  also  a 
---.„.  Franciscan.  He  was  bom  at  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  about  1270, 
Occwir       ^^  ^*^  ^^^^  *^e  '' Invincible  Doctor.**     He  contended  for 

the  Nominalists  against  the  Realists  with  such  success  as  to 
give  the  final  victory  to  the  Nominalists.  His  revived  school  of  Nominalism 
was  called  that  of*^  the  Occamites.  Occam  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
logicians  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  best  disputant  of  his  school.     He 
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deserves  honour  as  a  defender  of  liberty  of  thought  and  opinion  against  the 
most  powerful  influences  of  his  time,  and  show^  great  courage  in  support- 
ing the  secular  power  against  the  papal.  Occam  so  consistently  denied  the 
reality  of  all  general  or  abstract  ideas  {i,e.  he  was  so  strong  a  Nominalist) 
that  he  held  even  the  existence  of  a  God  to  be  purely  a  matter  of  faith,  not 
to  be  known  by  intuition  nor  fully  proved  by  reason.  This  distinguished 
man  died  in  Germany  in  1347*  His  practical  good  sense  gave  philosophy 
a  wider  range  and  a  freer  spirit,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  better  things. 

23.  At  this  period,  especially,  of  the  middle  ages,  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle was  paramount  in  Europe.     The  great  Greek's  writings    Aristotle's 
were  hardly  known  at  all  to  the  schoolmen  in  the  original   philosophy 
tongue,  but  from  Latin  translations  made  through  the  Arabia    paramount. 
Thomas  Aquinas  caused  the  reception  of  his  philosophy  into  the  orthodox 
system  of  the  church,  and  this  gave  it  universal  currency.     The  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  has  been  compared  to  a  barren  tree,  that  conceals  its  want  of 
fruit  by  a  profusion  of  leaves,  and  the  scholastic  and  Aristotelian  systems 
were  destined  soon,  in  the  mental  history  of  Europe,  to  give  way  to  the 
spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  into  nature,  of  which  even  the  middle  ages  show 
us  the  beginnings. 

24.  The  two  great  names  in  science  during  the  middle  ages  are  those  of 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon,     Albertus  Magnus^  a  na-     Science, 
tive  of  Swabia,  became  in  1223  a  monk  of  the  Dominican     Albertus 
order,  and  had  the  great  Thomas  Aquinas  as  his  pupil  at     Magnus, 
Cologne^  where  Albertus  became  rector  in  1249.     He  rose  to  be  Bishop  of 
Ratisbon  in  1 260,  but  soon  resigned  his  charge  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
literary  and  scientific  work.      He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  and 
studied  the  sciences  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  optics,  music,  and  astronomy. 
Albertus  Magnus  was  probably  the  most  learned,  man  of  his  age,  and  was 
so  far  beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  accused  of  dealing  in 
magical  arts,  or  holding  communion  with  Satan — the  penalty  of  intellectual 
attainments  and  originality  at  that  time. 

25.  Roger  Bacon  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  arose  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  possessed  extraordinary  genius  for  scientific  ^Lo^tx  Bacon, 
research  and  discovery.     Bom  in  12 14,  in  Somersetshire,  he 

showed  an  early  taste  for  learning,  studied  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk  at  Oxford  in  1240.  He  was  a  good  scholar  in 
Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek — a  rare  thing  in  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
was  thwarted  in  his  scientific  studies  both  by  poverty  and  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  monks  of  his  order,  who  denounced  his  opinions  to  the  pope,  and 
caused  his  imprisonment  for  a  time.  A  new  pope,  Clement  IV.  (1265-69) 
admired  Bacon's  abilities,  and  encouraged  him  to  write.  This  led  to  the 
production  in  1268-69  of  *»is  chief  book,  the  Opus  Majus  (**  Greater  IVorh"), 
followed  by  two  others.  These  books  of  Bacon  the  Friar  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  the  Chancellor  at  a  later  time. 

26.  The  great  Franciscan  declared  that  the  four  grounds  of  human  ignor- 
ance were — "trust  in  inadequate  authority,  the  force  of  cus-  Teaching  and 
tom,  the  opinion  of  the  inexperienced  crowd,  and  the  hiding  leaminf  of 
of  one's  own  ignorance  with  the  parading  of  a  superficial  wis-  Roffc""  Bacon, 
dom."*  This  teaching  is  worthy  of  Socrates  himself,  the  founder  of  true 
philosophy,  and  entitles  Rc^er  Bacon  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
mankind,  when  we  consider  the  influences  by  which  he  was  surrounded  and 
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the  persecution  which  he  foucht  and  endured.  He  advocated  the  "free 
honest  questioning  of  Nature,  and  urged  students  to  aim  at  reading  books 
in  the  original  text,  especially  the  Bible  and  Aristotle.  He  insisted  on  ma- 
thematics as  important,  with  a  particular  regard  for  optics,  and  on  the 
experimental  study  of  nature,  which  he  believed  to  be  at  the  root  of  all 
sciences,  and  a  basis  of  religion.  In  optics  this  ingenious  and  original 
observer  understood  the  refraction  of  light,  and  convex  and  concave  lenses, 
involving  the  principle  of  the  telescope,  which  he  either  invented  or  im- 
proved. He  was  gcKxi  at  geography  and  astronomy,  and  made  a  corrected 
calendar,  of  which  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  possesses  a  copy.  It  is 
little  to  his  discredit,  in  such  an  age,  that  he  believed  in  the  superstitions  of 
astrology  and  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Roger  Bacon  (whose  invention  of 
gunpowder  is  a  matter  of  doubt)  is  a  man  of  whom  England  may  well  be 
proud,  as  an  early  forerunner  of  his  illustrious  namesake  and  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  prince  of  all  natural  philosophers.  After  being  accused  of 
magical  arts,  and  enduring  a  second  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  he  died 
about  1293. 

27.  Early  in  the  twelfth  century  Arabian  writings  on  geometry  and  phy- 
Saracenic  sical  science  were  brought  into  Europe.  A  high  degree  of 
learning  in  culture  had  been  reached  in  Spain  by  its  Mahometan  con- 
Spain,  querors  as  early  as  the  tenth  century.     Schools,  libraries,  and 

universities  were  established,  and  professors  lectured  on  literature,  rhetoric, 
astronomy,  and  pure  mathematics.  The  works  of  Greek  philosophy  came, 
through  the  Arabic,  into  Latin,  and  so  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
European  scholars,  few  of  whom  could  read  the  Greek  originals.  Among 
the  Saracenic  scholars  of  Spain  were  Avicenna^  a  physician  and  philosopher, 
who  died  in  1037,  and  Averroes^  of  Cot'cUwa^  a  great  commentator  on  Aris- 
totle, who  died  in  11 98.  Zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  especially  medi- 
cine, were  studied,  and  to  the  Moorish  civilization  we  owe  the  mode  of 
notation  in  arithmetic,  called  the  Arabic  figures,  and  the  words  cUgebra^ 
alcohol^  alchemy^  nadir^  zenith^  eiixir^  syrupy  cipher^  and  many  others. 

28.  The  Arabian  scholars  derived  their  mathematical  knowledge  from 
Oriffin  of  ^^  Greeks  and  the  Hindoos.  The  caliphs  of  the  Saracenic 
Arabian  Empire  in  Asia  had  caused  translations  to  be  made  into  Ara- 
learning.     \;^^  from  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  other  Greek  geometers. 

The  Arabian  arithmetic  (with  its  symbols)  came  from  India:  algebra  either 
from  the  Greeks  or  Hindoos.  A  Saracenic  author  named  Ben  Musa  wrote 
on  algebra  early  in  the  ninth  century,  and  dealt  with  the  subject  so  far  as  to 
include  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations. 

29.  While  the  scholars  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  declaring  the 
Progress  of  earth  to  be  flat,  the  Spanish  Moors  were  teaching  geography 
astronomy  in  their  common  schools  from  globes,  and  the  Arabs  were  the 
in  Spain.  fjjst  jq  build  in  Europe  observatories  for  astronomical  research. 
The  tower  which  the  Moors  built  at  Seville  with  this  end  in  view  was  turned, 
by  the  Spaniards  who  drove  them  from  the  land,  into  a  belfry,  because  they 
did  not  know  what  else  to  make  of  it.  The  present  condition  of  Spain  is 
not  unconnected  with  what  lies  underneath  the  surface  here.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Europe,  long  delivered  from  the  ages  of  darkness  and  brought  out  into 
a  marvellous  light,  has  never  to  this  day  made  any  fitting  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  debt  due  to  the  Mahometan  conquerors  of  Spain. 

3a  Nor  must  the  Jewish  learning  in  the  middle  ages  be  forgotten.  As- 
tronomy, philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine  were  eagerly  studied  by 
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Jews  in  the  Arabian  schools  of  Spain.     In  the  twelfth  century  liyed  the 
great  Jewish   Rabbi  MaimonidtSy   born  at  Cordova^  a   man   Jewish 
who  studied  Jewish  and  Arabic  literature  and  Greek  philo-   Teaming  in 
sophy  (in  an  Arabic  translation  of  Aristotle),  and  had  much  ac-    Spain. 
quaintance  with  medicine.     He  became  physician  to  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
and  acquired  great  fame  by  his  abilities,  learning,  and  high  character.     His 
theological  writings  had  great  influence  on  Judaism,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  his  books  were  widely  circulated  in  Europe  by  Latin  translations. 
Maimonides  died  in  Egypt  in  1204,  and  was  buried  in  Palestine. 

31.  The  ruined  fortress  at  Granada,  in  Spain,  within  which  was  the 
palace  of  the  ancient  Moorish  kings,  is  called  the  Alham-  «,. .  * ,,.„  .  _ 
bra,  from  Arabic  words  meaning  ''the  red  castie:'  The  *«»«  ^>'»»™^™- 
tower-studded  walls  of  this  famous  place  look  down  on  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  beautiful  plains  in  the  world :  the  remains  within  the  walls  include 
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many  columns  and  arches  of  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  finish,  still 
retaining  much  of  their  original  beauty :  the  one  thing  wanting  in  the  won- 
drous tracery  and  lace-work  is  the  rich  harmonious  colouring  of  the  tasteful 
Moors.  The  religious  creed  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  forbade  their  artists  to 
represent  living  forms,  and  to  this  fact,  along  with  their  ingenuity  and  ad- 
herence to  the  true  principles  of  art,  are  owing  the  exquisite  combination  of 
geometrical  and  botanical  forms  in  the  decoration  of  their  architectural  con- 
structions. The  Aihambra  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London,  with 
the  excellent  handbook  describing  it,  would  l>e  studied  with  advantage  by 
all  who  wish  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  what  the  Moors  and  Saracens 
could  effect  in  this  style  of  art.  .     ,  w  ... ... 
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32.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  intdlectual  improvement  in  the  latter  part 

of  the  middle  ages  was  the  development  of  those  new  languages 
Htertd:uSe      ^^*'  sprang  out  of  the  corruption  of  Latin — the  Romance 

tongues  which  have  been  already  mentioned  (page  281).  The 
civilization  of  Provence  has  been  named  in  connection  with  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses.  The  Provencal  poets  of  chivalry  and  romance 
flourished,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  in  the  south  of  France 
and  the  north  of  Spain.  The  language  which  had  there  grown  up,  under 
sunny  skies  and  in  a  state  of  greater  freedom  than  was  known  elsewhere,  was 
noted  for  sweetness,  tenderness,  clearness,  and  wealth.  The  r^on  where 
this  luscious  tongue  was  spoken  was  the  land  of  gallantry  and  song,  and  of 
religion  mingled  with  the  praise  of  earthly  love.  The  taste  for  poetry  was 
general  among  the  nobles  and  the  knights,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
princes  of  the  ruling  house. 

33.  In  their  court,  then  the  most  splendid  and  refined  in  Europe,  was 
TheTrouba-  gathered  the  circle  of  noble  poets  called  Troubadours  (in 
doum  and  Italian,  TrovcUori;  in  Norman-French,  Trouvh^es  or  Trou- 
Trouveurs.  veurs^  i.e.  the  finders  or  inventors  of  verses).  The  poetical 
compositions  of  these  persons  were  of  no  great  merit,  it  would  appear,  and 
have  mostly  perished ;  but  they  greatly  influenced  modem  poetry  in  the  way 
of  rhyme  and  metres.  The  strains  of  the  Provencal  poetry  were  of  that 
class  which  is  allied  to  music,  and  largely  dependent  upon  that  for  effect. 
In  the  Norman- French  dialect  of  the  north,  the  writers  called  Trouveurs 
produced  poetical  fictions  about  King  Arthur  and  Charles  the  Great  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  thirteenth  we  have  the  famous 
Roman  de  la  Rose^  a  poetical  allegory  of  love  and  other  passions.  In  this 
same  tongue — the  Langue  d^Oil  (corrupted  from  Latin  hoc  illud)^  as  opposed 
to  the  Proven9al  or  Langue  d*Oc — prose  romances,  history,  and  other  com- 
positions began  to  be  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  early  Spanish^ 
we  have  the  metrical  life  of  the  famous  hero,  the  Cid^  Ruy  Diaz^  probably 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

34.  In  Italian^  the  middle  ages  produced  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  poets, 
Italian  litera-  Dante  (in  full  Durante  AlighUri)^  bom  at  Florence  in  1265. 
tare— Dante  We  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  details  of  his  unhappy  life.  His 
and  Petrarch,  great  poem  is  called  the  Divine  Comedy^  and  is  a  representation 
of  the  three  kingdoms  of  futurity,  Hell^  Purgatory^  and  Paradise^  divided 
into  one  hundred  cantos,  containing  about  14,000  lines.  Dante  created 
his  country's  national  poetry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  original  and  powerful 
of  writers — bold  and  concise,  and,  as  occasion  calls,  soft,  sweet,  and  terrible 
in  turn.  This  great  genius,  but  mdely  treated  in  his  lifetime,  and  since 
half  a  century  after  his  death  regarded  with  an  immense  reverence  by  his 
countrymen,  died  at  Ravenna  in  1 32 1.  His  poetry  was  the  first  good  verse 
that  had  appeared  in  Europe  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  he  has  never 
been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  epic  poetry  since.  The  Italian  poet  Petrarch 
{Francesco  Petrarca\  his  country's  greatest  lyric  versifier,  lived  from  1304  to 
1374,  and  is  famous  for  his  sonnets,  nis  love  for  a  married  lady  named  Laura^ 
and  the  services  which  he  rendered  in  the  revival  of  classical  learning.  His 
merits  were  amply  recognized  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  1341  Petrarch  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  bay,  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  as  the 
laureate-poet^  or  national  singer  of  Italy. 

35.  In  Germany^  the  native  genius  asserted  itself  in  the  production  of  the 
great  epic  poem,  called  the  Mbeiungen  Lied  i^^*" Song  0/  the  Nibdungen^^ 
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an  ancient  Bnrgundian  tribe).     The  hero  of  the  work  is  called  Siegfried;  the 

heroine  is  Brunhild^  an  Icelandic  princess :  the  incidents  are 

those  of  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  mythology;  the  time    {f^^i^JJ^ 

of  the  historical  basis  of  the  poem  is  about  440  a.d.,  and 

the  scene  is  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  borders  of  Hungary  and  Austria.   The 

author  is  not  certainly  known :  it  was  written  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 

century.    The  (ierman  critics  place  this  great  epic,  in  some  respects,  above 

the  **//ia</:"  it  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  but  of  a  different  class  from 

the  Homeric.     In  England^  we  need  only  name  Chaucer^  ^  who  lived  from 

1328  to  1399,  and  is  our  earliest  great  poet. 

36.  The  chief  artistic  boast  of  the  middle  ages  is  to  be  found  in  the  archi- 
tecture, whose  noble  works  men  still  behold  with  admiration  ^    .    .    , 
and  delight.     In  these,  art  lent  her  aid  to  reli^on,  and  in  the   architecture 
twelfth  and  following  centuries  arose  the  glorious  cathedrals 

and  abbeys  which  adorn  the  ancient  towns  and  beauteous  nooks  of  France 
and  England^  Belgium  and  Holland^  Germany^  ItcUy^  and  Spain.  In  these 
structures  sublimity  of  general  composition  is  united  with  the  beauties  of 
variety  and  form,  and  with  intricacy  of  parts,  and  skilful  effects  of  light  and 
shade — all  that  can,  in  architectural  effect,  charm  the  eye  and  elevate  the 
soul. 

37.  The  rounded  arch  of  the  Norman  style — imitated  from  the  Moorish 
and  the  Byzantine  buildings — began  to  give  place,  about  the  Norman 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  pointed  arch  of  what  is  and  Gothic 
called  the  Gothic  architecture.  The  origin  of  this  style  is  as  architecture, 
obscure  as  its  beauty  is  apparent.  It  was  accompanied  in  many  instances, 
with  a  great  profusion  of  ornament,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful 
cathedral  of  AmienSy  and  many  similar  productions  of  France.  For  three 
centuries  the  Gothic  style  prevailed,  and  the  great  cathedrals  of  Milan  and 
Cologne  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  these  the  latter  has  only  been 
lately  completed :  that  of  Milan  remains  unfinished  yet,  a  wondrous  dream 
in  white  marble,  bristling  with  pinnacles  and  statues,  unrivalled  in  its  kind 
among  all  the  works  of  men. 

38.  It  has  been  said  that  in  these  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages  '*the 
artist  used  a  building  as  a  book  on  which  to  express,  in  power- 

fill  language,  his  own  peculiar  disposition,  his  hopes,  his  decoration 
sentiments,  his  thoughts,  and  his  experience."  The  great 
awakening  of  mind  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  led  to  the  wildness  and 
exuberance  of  fancy  displayed  in  the  richly-varied  decoration  of  the  later 
style :  the  grotesque  carvings  plentifully  seen  in  it  are  illustrations  of  fables, 
legends,  and  romances,  as  well  as  the  individual  expressions  of  the  artistes 
thoughts,  and  embodiments  of  his  creed.  For  further  details  on  this  subject 
we  again  refer  to  the  courts  of  the  Crystal  Palace — in  this  case  to  the  mediaval 
court — and  to  the  handbook  dealing  with  its  many  copies  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  middle  age  Freemasons. 

39.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  acted  at  first  as  a  check  upon  the  art 
of  painting.    The  Greek  and  Roman  arts  had  represented  the    Byzantine 
pagan  gods  abhorred  by  the  early  Christians,  ancl  painting  fell   school  of 
into  discredit.    By  degrees  the  art  came  to  be  used  to  illustrate    P*Jnting. 
the  new  religion,  though  its  development  was  again  checked  by  the  excesses 
of  the  Iconoclasts  {*'* image-breakers  )  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  the 

1  Our  own  country  is  dealt  with  only  in  the  way  of  allusion,  in  connection  with  periods 
and  incidents  of  the  history. 
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Byzantine  Empire,  who  destroyed  many  works  of  art  in  their  zeal  against 
image-worship.  The  Bytantine  school  of  painting  is  known  by  its  gilded 
backgrounds,  bright  colours,  and  comparative  indiflerence  to  truthfulness  of 
representation,  beauty  of  form,  and  grandeur  of  conception.  This  school  of 
art  was  the  parent  of  the  great  schools  of  Italy  and  of  the  Rhenish  or  Old 
Cologne  school  in  Gennany.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  painting  was 
spread  from  Constantinople  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  the  captuir  of 
that  city  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Latin  Crusaders  in  1204,  many  Byzantine 
painters  passed  into  Italy  and  Germany. 

40.  A  new  civilization  had  now  arisen  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  influences 
Decay  of  the  "ow  brought  to  bear,  painting  there  reached  during  the  next 
Byzantine  three  centuries*a  perfection  never  attained  before  or  since.  In 
school.  ^ijg  fourteenth  century  the  Italian  artists  set  themselves  free 
from  the  conventional  trammels  of  the  Byzantine  style.  The  chief  leaders  in 
this  were  Ciniabue^  born  at  Florence  in  1240,  and  Giotto^  born  in  a  Florentine 
village  about  1276,  a  pupil  of  Cimabue's.  Cimalme  forms  the  link  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  schools  of  painting.  Poor  in  colouring  and  per- 
spective, he  had  grandeur  of  style,  accurate  drawing,  natural  expression, 
noble  grouping,  and  fine  disposition  of  drapery.  Giotto  is  the  first  really 
great  painter  of  modem  times.  His  influence  spread  throughout  Italy  and 
into  other  lands,  his  human  figures  having  truth,  nature,  dignity,  correctness 
life,  and  freedom  previously  unattained. 

41.  For  nearly  two  centuries  the  Florentine  school  of  art  was  pre-eminent, 
Florentine  reaching  its  height  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  other  The  Romany  Venetian,  Bolognese,  Milanese^  Parmesan,  and 
schools.        Neapolitan  schools  of  painting  come  after  the  middle  ages. 

The  Rhenish  or  Old  Cologne  school  of  Gennany  flourished  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Flemish  painters  begin  with  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges  early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Dutch^ 
French,  and  Spanish  painters  come  after  the  middle  ages,  and  the  En^isk 
later  still.  Such  were  the  beginnings  and  first  results  of  that  great  reawaOceo- 
ing  of  intelligence  and  progress  of  culture  which  mark  the  closing  centuries 
of  the  thousand  years  of  history  called  the  middle  ages. 


CHAPTER  X. 
POLITICAL  OUTLINE: 

FROM  THE  TWELFTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACES. 
I.  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  The  line  of  the  Hohenstaufen  or  Dukes  of  Suabia  ruled  the 
TheSuabian  German  Empire  from  1 138  to  1254,  and  included 
pSSSiS? '  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  German  history. 
Barbarossa.  Qi  these,  Frederick  L  (sumamed  Barbarossa  or  Rtd^ 
beard)  reigned  from  1152  to  1190.  The  principal  aim  of  his 
political  life  was  to  extend  and  confirm  his  sway  in  Italy,  where 
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he  had  much  warfare  with  the  powerful  and  rebellious  cities  of 
Lombardy,  which  had  become  almost  independent  common- 
wealths. In  1 162  he  destroyed  the  city  of  Milan:  in  11 76  he 
was  defeated  by  the  Lombard  League  at  the  battle  of  Legnagno^ 
on  the  Adige^  losing  thereby  nearly  all  that  he  had  won;  in  1 183 
Barbarossa  made  the  Treaty  of  Constance  (in  Suabia)  with  the 
towns  of  Lombardy,  by  which  they  acquired  the  right  of  self- 
government,  and  acknowledged  the  emperor's  supremacy  and 
a  limited  right  of  taxation.  In  11 90  Frederick  Barbarossa 
perished  by  drowning,  as  we  have  seen  (page  326),  in  the  Third 
Crusade,  He  was  proud,  brave,  and  liberal:  serene  alike  in 
good  and  evil  fortune:  of  noble  mien:  a  constant  friend  of 
literature. 

2.  Frederick  LI,  ruled  the  empire  from  12 15  till  1250.  His 
high  ambition  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  Lom-  Frederick  11., 
bardy,  the  mastership  of  all  Italy,  and  the  reduction  emperor. 

of  the  popes  to  their  old  spiritual  office  as  the  leading  bishops 
of  Christendom.  This  led  him  into  constant  struggles  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Italy.  In  1237  Frederick  II.  broke  the  power  of 
the  Lombard  League  by  a  victory  at  Corte  Nuova  in  Lombardy, 
and  his  army  besieged  Rome  in  1241.  Rebellion  in  Germany, 
combined  with  fierce  opposition  in  Italy  and  the  desertion  of 
old  adherents,  at  last  wore  down  his  spirit,  and  he  died  in  the 
south  of  Italy  in  1250.  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  was,  in 
person  and  character,  a  good  specimen  of  middle  age  sov- 
ereigns— courageous,  cultured,  just:  as  a  man,  and  towards  the 
church,  he  is  open  to  the  charges  of  sensuality,  irreverence, 
and  scepticism,  which  have  caused  Dante,  in  his  "/«/Srr«^,"  to 
assign  to  him  a  fiery  grave  of  punishment.  He  was  "the 
ablest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  long  line  of  German 
Caesars,  and  had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  military 
and  political  skill  in  the  attempt  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
civil  power  against  the  encroachments  of  the  church."  He  was 
an  earnest  supporter  of  literature,  the  arts,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture, and  in  this  way  greatly  benefited  his  realm. 

3.  In  1254  the  Suabian  line  oi  emperors  ended  with  Fred- 
erick's son  Conrad:  a  period  of  confusion  followed,     conrad, 
arising  from  disputed  succession,  until  1273,  and  the     emperor, 
power  of  the  empire  (which  may  be  called  either  German  or 
Roman)  as  the  chief  state  of  Europe  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
loss  of  dominion  in  Italy  and  the  rise  of  France. 

4.  Hapsburg  is  a  small  place  in  the  present  Swiss  canton  r ' 
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Aargau  (then  in  Suabia)^  and  in  1273  Rudolph^  Count  of  Haps- 
The  Hapsburg  ^^^S^  ^^  elected  Empeior  of  Germany.  He  was 
Emperors:  founder  of  the  present  reigning  house  of  Austria. 
Rudolph.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  successors  for  a  long 

time  is  of  much  consequence  in  history.  The  power  of 
the  empire  in  Italy  was  gone,  and  became  ever  less  in  Germany, 
as  the  princes  asserted  their  rights  to  independence  or  increased 
dignity.  Many  of  the  so-called  emperors  were  never  crowned 
at  Rome  at  all.  When  the  Dukes  of  Austria  had  become 
powerful,  the  electors  always  chose  the  emperor  from  that 
house.  The  long  reign  o{  Frederick  II L  (1440- 149 3)  takes  us 
out  of  the  middle  ages.  The  importance  of  the  empire  hence- 
forth is  derived  from  the  power  held  hj  its  head  in  states  both 
inside  and  outside  its  olden  limits,  as  Duke  of  Austria,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  otherwise. 

II.  PRANCE. 

1.  The  real  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  as  a  power  in 
Philip  Au-  Europe  was  Philip  Augustus^  who  reigned  from  11 80 
gustus,  king,  to  1223.  He  consolidated  the  realm  along  with  a 
great  increase  of  its  territory,  taking  Normandy  from  John  of 
England,  bringing  under  the  sway  of  the  French  crown  the 
great  fiefs  or  feudal  provinces  of  Anjou^  Maine^  Artois^  and 
Vermandois,  and  greatly  weakening  the  Counts  of  Toulouse 
in  the  south.  He  thus  made  France  into  a  kingdom  above 
half  the  present  size  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  petty  state 
to  which  he  had  succeeded.  We  have  seen  Philip  Augustus 
in  the  Crusades  along  with  Richard  I.  (page  326).  Philip's 
great  success  was  his  victory  at  Bouvines  in  Flanders  (to  the 
south  of  Tournai)  in  12 14.  He  there  crushed  a  powerful  com- 
bination of  foes — English,  Flemings,  and  Germans.  John  of 
England^  Otho  of  Germany^  and  many  of  the  proud  and  turbulent 
feudal  lords  of  France  and  Flanders  were  defeated.  Philip 
never  ceased  in  his  efforts  to  increase  the  royal  power  against 
the  barons.  He  fortified  and  much  improved  his  capital,  Paris. 
France  began  now  to  be  a  great  nation,  inspired  with  the 
longing  for  military  glory,  which  has  so  often  proved  her  bane. 

2.  We  have  already  seen  St,  Louis  of  France  in  connection 
Louis  IX.  ^*^^  ^^  Crusades  (page  328).  His  character  is 
{Saint  Louitx  remarkable  for  the  virtues  least  conspicuous  in  his 

^'  time  and  rank — gentleness,  meekness,  compassion, 

humility,  equity,  and  public  spirit     He  was  at  once  handsome 
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in  £u:e,  accomplished  in  literature  and  art,  diligent  in  business, 
brave  in  battle,  forbearing  and  even  selfHsacrificing  after  victory, 
munificent  in  bounty  at  his  own  expense  and  not  at  his  people's 
charges,  strictly  just  towards  the  great  feudal  lords  whose  pride 
and  power  it  was  his  policy  to  lower,  saintly  in  life  and  devoted 
to  the  church's  real  interests,  and  yet  firm  in  resistance  to  what 
he  held  to  be  unwarrantable  claims.  This  wonderful  union  of 
qualities  greatly  increased  the  power  of  the  crown  through  the 
moral  influence  which  they  exerted.  Louis  IX.  ruled  from  1226 
to  1270.  During  the  early  part  of  his  reign  the  French  domin- 
ions  were  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  cession  of  the 
territory  of  Toulouse.  Amongst  his  other  services  to  France, 
St  Louis  had  a  code  of  laws  compiled  which  put  an  end  to  the 
feudal  nuisances  of  private  war  between  barons,  and  trial  by  the 
wager  of  battle. 

3.  Philip  the  Fair  (reigned  1285-13 14)  was  a  strong  contrast 
to  St  Louis,  in  his  high-handed  dealing  with,  his  p^j,.    jy  ^^ 
subjects  and  his  foes;  but  his  policy,  too,  in-  phiUp  the  Fair, 
creased  greatly  the  power  of  France.     Under  him  ^"'* 

the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  towns  were  first  recognized  in  the 
political  creation  of  the  Tiers  Etai — the  Third  Estate  or  politi- 
cal class,  the  previous  two  being  the  nobles  and  the  priests; 
and  in  1302  the  first  French  parliament  or  States-General^  con- 
sisting of  nobility,  clergy,  and  burghers  (or  freemen  of  the 
towns)  assembled  in  Paris.  We  have  already  mentioned  (page 
357)  how  widely  different  the  fate  of  this  French  parliament 
proved  to  be  from  that  in  England,  whose  powers  steadily  grew. 
Philip  le  Bel  waged  a  fierce  contest  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII, 
respecting  the  papal  claims,  and,  after  hastening  his  death  by 
violently  seizing  him  in  his  palace  at  Rome,  brought  the  papacy 
for  a  time  in  subjection  to  France. 

4.  It  was  now  (1304)  that  there  began,  and  for  seventy  years 
continued,  to  be  popes  at  Avignon^  in  Provence,  papai  see  at 
instead  of  at  Rome,  with  sometimes  a  rival  pope  Avignon. 
also  at  Rome — a  state  of  things  which  lowered  the  position  of 
the  papacy  before  the  world.  During  this  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fair  feudalism  further  declined,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  in 
France  grew. 

5.  The  House  of  Valois  began  to  reign  in  1328,  and  the 
dynasty  ruled  till  1589.    Soon  after  the  accession  of  The  House 
Philip  of  Valois,  in  1328,  the  claim  to  the  French  <rfVaioi«. 
crown  made  by  Edward  III.  of  England  led  to  the  outbreak  of 
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the  fitful  struggle  known  as  the  ^^ Hundred  Years  War,''  lasting 
at  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  and  closing  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  France  in  1453.  The  results  to 
France  were  great  temporary  misery,  the  acquirement  of  abso- 
lute power  for  her  kings,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  country 
into  one  great  and  powerful  nation.  Province  after  province 
was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  French  crown  until  Louis 
XL  (reigned  1 461-1483),  by  the  death  in  battle  of  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy,  acquired  Artais  and  much  of  Burgundy,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  Brittany,  which  soon  followed)  afterwards 
ended  the  feudal  times  of  France  by  taking  possession  of  the 
last  feudal  fiefs. 

6.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  these  French  and  English  wars 
Free  Lances.  ^^^  ^^  mercenary  bands  of  troops  made  their  ap- 
pearance on  each  side,  known  as  the  Free  Com- 
panions, Free  Companies,  or  Free  Lances,  war  having  thus  be- 
come a  trade  or  a  profession,  instead  of  being  waged  solely  by 
vassals  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  military  service. 

III.    BURGUNDY    AND    SWITZERLAND. 

1.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  gallant  little  state,  still  a 
Rise  of  Swit-  ^^e  and  flourishing  republic,  steps  forth  with  honour 
«eriand.  to  make  a  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of  history. 
The  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  then  fought  for  and  won  the 
beginnings  of  liberty  for  their  country.  The  centre  of  the  land 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  when  the  three  forest  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and 
Unterwalden  made  (in  1291)  a  league  for  the  defence  of  their 
rights.  In  13 15  their  forces  gained  the  great  victory  of  Mor- 
garten  (south  of  Lake  of  Zurich)  over  invading  Austrian  troops, 
and  in  13 18  their  independence  of  the  Hapsburgs  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

2.  Other  cantons  and  cities  joined  them.  The  confederation 
Swiss  con-  consisted  then  of  eight  members  till  1481,  the  coun- 
federation.    try  of  the  league  acquiring  in  time  the  name  of 

Switzerland,  from  the  one  canton  Schwyz,  which  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  gaining  freedom  for  the  rest.  Further  attacks 
were  victoriously  dealt  with,  as  when  the  Swiss  (in  1386)  utterly 
defeated  Leopold  ILL  of  Austria  at  Sempach  (in  Lucerne),  and 
routed  the  Austrians  again  at  Nafels  (in  north  of  Glarus)  in  1388. 
The  country  still  nominally  formed  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
but  was  virtually  independent. 
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3.  At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Burgundy^  after 
many  changes,  had  become  a  powerful  duchy  under  Duchy  of 

a  French  prince  of  the  Valois  line,  with  great  advan-  Bun^rundy. 
tages  of  position  as  a  border  state  between  Germany  and  France. 
The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  were  also  rulers  of  the  great  commer- 
cial cities  of  Flanders  which  have  been  before  mentioned 
(page  348),  and  ranked  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
princes  of  Europe. 

4.  An  invasion  of  Burgundy  by  the  Swiss,  as  allies  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France,  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  g^j^^  ^^^^_ 
famous  restless  warrior,  Charles  the  Boldy  whose  sion  of  Bur- 
ambitious  schemes  aimed  at  annexation  of  territory  ^^^^^ 

all  round  his  duchy.  The  result  was  as  disastrous  to  Burgundy 
as  it  was  fortunate  and  glorious  for  Switzerland.  In  1476  the 
Burgundians  were  beaten  in  two  great  fights  at  Granson  (on 
south-west  shore  of  Lake  of  Neufchatel)  and  at  Morat  (or  Mur- 
ten),  in  the  north  of  Fribourg.  In  1477  the  struggle  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy,  where 
the  Swiss  troops  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Henceforth  the  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  confederation  possessed 
for  centuries  the  name  for  skill,  discipline,  and  valour,  which 
made  them  sought  after  by  European  powers  as  mercenary 
troops.  Switzerland  became  formally  separated  from  the  empire 
in  1499.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy  was  now  joined,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  Kingdom  of  France,  and  the  history  of  Burgundy 
as  a  power  in  European  affairs  comes  to  an  end  with  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages. 

5.  The  victories  of  the  Swiss  infantry  over  the  chivalry  of 
Burgundy  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  swiss 
added  conclusive  proof  to  previous  signs  that  a  re-  infantry, 
volution  had  been  taking  place  in  the  art  of  war.  The  spell 
of  centuries  was  at  last  dissolved;  the  most  experienced  generals 
were  astounded  to  find  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  receiving 
the  shock  of  heavy  cavalry  on  a  forest  of  pikes,  which  proved 
to  be  impenetrable;  and  from  this  time  the  mainstay  of  nations 
in  war  became  their  foot,  and  not  their  horse. 

IV.   ITALY. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  the  rise  to  greatness  of  the  cities  of 
northern  Italy  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  The  Italian 
the  middle  ages  (page  349),  and  noticed  the  success-  citiea. 
ful  struggle  maintained  by  the  Lombard Leasue  with  the  Emperor 
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Frederick  I.  {Barharossd)^  ending  with  the  Treaty  of  Constanu 
in  1 183,  which  left  those  cities  virtually  independent  The 
Italian  cities  took  a  great  part  in  the  long  contest  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject that  we  meet  with  the  names  ol  Guelphs  (or  Guelfs)  and 
Ghibellines, 

2.  These  names,  like  the  fight  between  feudalism  and  free- 
Oueiphs  and  dom,  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  were  of  German 
QhibeUinea.  origin.  In  a  contest  of  the  Saxons  and  others 
against  Conrad  III.  of  Germany,  the  rebels  had  a  leader  named 

Welf  (in  Italian  Giulf\  and  used  his  name  as  a  war-cry. 
Conrad's  supporters  took  the  cry  of  Waiblingen  (changed  in 
Italian  into  Ghibelin  or  Ghibelline\  the  name  of  a  village  where 
their  leader,  Duke  Frederick  of  Suabia,  was  brought  up.  Guelfs 
thus  came  to  mean  opponents  of  the  emperor^  and  GhibdHnes^ 
supporters  of  the  emperor.  When  Frederick  Barbarossa  tried  to 
force  back  the  leagued  Italian  free  cities  under  feudal  govern- 
ment, ^^  popular  party  in  Italy  became  that  of  the  Guelfs^  and 
the  Italian  feudal  party  were  the  Ghibellines.  The  popes,  for 
their  own  purposes,  sided  with  the  Italian  free  cities  against  the 
emperors,  and  so  the  Guelfs  mean  also  the  supporters  of  the 
popes,  and  Ghibellines  the  partisans  of  the  emperors^  in  the  long 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Italy  between  the  church  and  the 
empire,  which  ended  in  the  success  of  the  ecclesiastical  power 
and  its  allies  the  Guelfs. 

3.  Between  the  two  parties,  the  Italian  cities  themselves  be- 
Feuds  in  Came  afterwards,  to  their  great  injury,  long  divided 
cities  of  Italy,  in  rancorous  feuds ;  the  Ghibellines  contending  for 
the  acceptance  of  imperial  rule  in  the  interests  of  unity  and 
order,  the  Guelfs  insisting  on  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
jealously  watching  municipal  privileges. 

4.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  when 
Condition  of  ^'  became  overrun  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Italy 
Italian  re-  had  either  preserved  in  a  remarkable  degree,  or  had 
publics.  recovered  with  great  rapidity,  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation and  freedom.  In  some  quarters  these  seem  never  to 
have  wholly  disappeared,  and,  when  ignorance  and  feudalism 
were  rampant  in  other  parts  of  western  Europe,  the  towns  of 
northern  Italy  were  marked  by  a  democratic  spirit,  even  when 
the  form  of  government  was  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  and  in 
the  times  of  the  Crusades,  the  rising  commonwealths  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas —  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Pisa 
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— acquired,  as  we  have  seea(page  350),  a  large  increase  of  wealth, 
dominion,  and  knowledge.  Of  all  these  flourishing  states,  the 
chief  were  Venice  and  Florence, 

5.  Venice  was  not  only  the  leading  maritime  power  of  the 
world  in  the  last  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  Venice,  its 
acquired  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  large  dominion  government. 
on  land  in  the  north-east  of  Italy.  The  fonn  of  government 
was  that  of  an  oligarchy,  in  which  a  few  hundred  patricians 
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The  Grand  Canal  and  Doge's  Palace,  Venice. 


chose  a  senate  from  their  own  number,  and  from  the  senators  a 
Doge  (Venetian  dialect  forZ>«^^)and  Council  of  Ten  were  selected, 
and  then  the  ten  chose  from  their  own  number  a  Council  of 
Thru,  This  Council  of  Ten  has  become  proverbial  for  a  body 
of  secret,  dreaded,  and  irresponsible  tyrants.  Neither  the  senate 
nor  the  doge  knew  who  formed  the  Council  of  Three,  and  a 
complete  system  gf  espionage  existed  over  the  actions,  words, 
and  very  looks  of  the  citizens. 

6.  The  famous  "Zw^x*  Mouths'^  of  Venice  were  two  small 
slits  in  a  wall  at  the  palace,  into  which  were  thrust  The  Lions* 
at  night  the  anonymous  denunciations  written  by  Bridge'©?"** 
those  who  wished  to  be  rid  of  an  enemy  through  sighs, 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  Three.     The  members  of  this  fear- 
ful tribunal  met  at  night,  masked  and  robed  in  scarlet  cloaks. 
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to  judge  those  accused  of  political  crimes,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  their  sentence.  The  executioner  led  the  con- 
demned across  the  ^^ Bridge  o/Sig/is"  to  his  dungeon,  where  he 
disappeared  from  human  eyes  for  evermore.  Under  the  sway 
of  the  Council  of  Ten,  the  doge  himself  had  little  power,  and 
the  body  of  the  people  had  none  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the 
oligarchy  succeeded  in  choosing  skilful  commanders  and  states- 
men to  head  the  fleets  and  transact  the  business  of  the  republic, 
and  Venice  retained  her  power  unimpaired  till  after  the  close 
of  the  middle  ages. 

7.  Florence — the  great  example  in  the  middle  ages  of  a 
Florence,  ita  democratic  republic^  as  Venice  was  of  an  aristocratic 
government,  or  oligarchic  commonwealth — ^was  the  Athens  of  the 
mediaeval  world.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  mercantile  family 
named  the  Medicis  rose  to  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  Cosmo 
de  Medici  (med'-e-chee),  a  princely  merchant  and  popular  citizen, 
came  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  1434. 

8.  Cosmo  is  known  as  the  ^^  Father  of  his  country^  and  he 
Cosmo  de  transmitted  his  power  to  his  descendants  for  some 
Medici.        generations.     He  is  renowned  as  the  liberal  and 

judicious  patron  of  men  of  learning,  philosophers,  artists,  and 
lovers  of  science.  He  employed  agents  in  aU  quarters  for  the 
collection  of  manuscripts  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Oriental 
tongues,  and  these  treasures  of  literature  formed  the  basis  of  the 
famous  Laurentian  or  Medicean  Library.  Large  simiis  of  money 
were  expended  by  him  in  adorning  Florence  with  splendid 
buildings  for  civil  and  religious  uses. 

9.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Medicis,  the  great  Tuscan  city  be- 
Prosperity  Came  a  centre  of  political,  intellectual,  and  com- 
and  fcarmng  mercial  life,  such  as  the  history  of  the  world  has 
of  Florence,  geldom  Seen.  The  revenue  of  the  Florentine  repub- 
lic exceeded  that  which  was  yielded  annually  to  Elizabeth  by 
her  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of 
wool  employed  thirty  thousand  workmen,  and  the  annual  sale 
of  cloth  amounted,  at  present  values,  to  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling.  Eighty  banks  managed  the  financial  business  both  of 
Florence  and  of  merchants  in  every  trading  mart  of  Europe. 
Edward  III.  of  England  borrowed  large  sums  of  Florentine 
firms.  The  schools  were  flourishing.  A  rivalry  existed  amongst 
the  great  and  wealthy  in  showing  admiration  for  learning  and 
genius,  in  collecting  books  and  antiquities,  and  in  encouraging 
art  to  produce  triumphs  of  architecture,  paintine,  and  sculp- 
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ture.^  We  go  for  a  moment  beyond  the  assigned  limits  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  order  to  complete  this  interesting  subject.  Under 
Lorenzo  de  Medici^  the  grandson  of  Cosmo,  knowledge  and 
•prosperity  at  Florence  reached  their  greatest  height.  Lorenzo 
ruled  from  1469  to  1492,  and  was  a  munificent  patron  of  arts 
and  science.     Skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature  and  in  the 

Platonic  philosophy,  he  cultivated 
also  with  much  success  his  own 
beautiful  Tuscan,  and  wrote  poetry 
with  unusual  grace  of  style.  To 
show  what  Florence  was  in  intellec- 
tual greatness  during  her  whole 
career,  there  can  be  nothing  more 
eloquent  and  convincing  than  a  list 
of  her  greatest  citizens.  In  litera- 
turey  the  Tuscan  city  boasts  of  Fe- 
irarchy  Dante^  and  Boccaccio  (boc- 
catch-e-o):  in  science^  of  Galileo  (ga- 
lee-la'-o):  in  maritime  affairs^  of 
Amerigo  Vespucci  (ves-putch'-e),  who  was  a  friend  of  Colum- 
bus; an  explorer,  though  not  the  discoverer,  of  America;  and 
the  preparer  of  charts  and  routes  for  voyagers  to  the  New  World, 
which  soon  (with  injustice  to  Columbus  not  due  to  Vespucci) 
received  and  immortalized  his  name. 

10.  In  arty  Florence  has  won  the  highest  renown  through 
Michael  Angelo,  painter,  architect,  and  sculptor;  Florentine 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  (veen'-chee),  an  universal  genius,  •'*• 
at  once  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  civil  and  military  engineer, 
scientific  inventor,  accomplished  gentleman,  mathematician,  and 
natural  philosopher;  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  graceful  painter;  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  (chel-le-ne),  sculptor,  engraver,  and  unrivalled 
worker  in  metals,  whose  exquisite  productions  fetch  immense 
prices  at  the  present  day.  After  the  time  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
the  political  power  of  the  great  Italian  republic  declined;  in 
1532  the  ancient  forms  of  the  free  state  were  abolished,  and 
after  being  subject  to  a  succession  of  tyrants,  Florence  became 
merged  in  the  Grand-dukedom  of  Tuscany. 


*  For  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  the  causes  of  the  political  decline  of 
these  great  Italian  republics,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Macaulay's  masterly  essay 
entitled,  "Machiavelfi,"  from  which  much  is  taken  in  the  above  account. 
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V.     SPAIN. 

I.  We  have  already  noticed  the  contest  between  the  Chris- 
The  Spanish  tians  and  Mahometans  in  Spain,  and  the  rise,  be- 
CMt?ie"ind  tween  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  of  the 
Aragon.  Christian  kingdoms  of  Navarre^  Aragon^   CastiUy 

Leon,  and  Asturias.    In  the  eleventh  century  Castile  became  the 
chief  Spanish  state.    In  the  twelfth  century  the  Christian  power 
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gained  much  on  the  Mahometan,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Moors  at  Tolosa  in  12 12  there  remained  to  the  infidels  only  the 
kingdoms  of  Cor'dova  and  Granada,  The  two  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile  were  now  the  chief  Christian  states  of  Spain ; 
and  in  the  end  they  absorbed  all  the  others,  Valencia  being  an- 
nexed by  Aragon  in  1239.  Aragon  was  the  first  Christian  state 
in  which  the  people  received  due  recognition  in  a  representative 
assembly. 

2.  The  Cortes,  made  up  of  members  representing  the  nobility. 

The  Coite«     ^^^  clergy,  and  the  towns,  exercised  for  a  time  an 

effective  control  over  the  sovereign.      In   141 2  a 

Castilian  prince  was  elected  King  of  Aragon  by  the  Cortes,  and 
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his  descendants  ruled  there  for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  during 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  CastiU 
had  waged  successful  war  with  the  Moors,  aided  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  bravery  of  the  Cid.  In  Castile  also  (in  the  thir- 
teenth century)  a  free  parliament  or  Cortes^  representing  all 
classes,  was  established. 

3.  At  last,  in  147 1,  the  marriage  oi  Isabella^  Queen  of  Castile^ 
with  Ferdinand^  Infant  (or  heir  to  the  crown)  of  Kingdom  of 
Aragon^  led  to  the  formation  of  the  one  compact  iJrdfnand  and 
Spanish  kingdom.  The  able  minister,  Cardinal  Isabella. 
XimeneSy  worked  zealously  along  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
bringing  all  the  states  into  a  political  and  ecclesiastical  unity, 
while  they  strengthened  the  royal  authority  at  the  expense  of 
the  clergy,  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  the  towns.  Order  was 
established  throughout  the  land  by  the  use  of  a  severe  police 
and  a  strict  administration  of  justice,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in  1481  greatly  aided  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  crown. 

4.  But  the  Mahometans  still  had  a  foothold  in  the  land  in 
their  sole  remaining  realm  of  Granada^  and  the  End  of  Mahom- 
Catholic  kings,  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were  «**"  ™*«- 
styled,  could  not  endure  this  reproach.  A  ten  years'  war  (1481- 
1491)  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Granada, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Moslem  in  Western  Europe.  The 
Mahometan  rule  in  Spain  had  fallen  after  an  existence  of 
about  seven  and  a  half  centuries;  and  Spain  (except  the  king- 
dom- of  Navarre)  was  thus  consolidated  into  one  powerful  realm, 
fit  to  take  a  leading  part  in  European  politics.  We  are  again 
transcending  briefly  the  limits  of  middle-age  history,  in  order  to 
complete  an  important  subject,  and  we  go  on  to  notice  the 
suicidal  step  to  which  religious  zeal  now  impelled  th$  rulers  of 
Spain. 

5.  We  have  already  noticed  (page  362)  the  civilization  and 
culture  attained,  with  important  results  to  other  Expulsion  of 
parts  of  Europe,  by  the  Jewish  and  Mahometan  Tewa  and 
people  of  Spain.  The  severities  of  the  Inquisition,  ■•«*®"- 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Jews,  had  not  succeeded  in  "con- 
verting" that  ancient  and  stiff'-necked  race  to  Christianity.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1492,  a  royal  edict  was  issued  for  the  expulsion 
from  Spain  of  all  Jews  who  did  not  submit  to  be  baptized. 
Nearly  the  whole  race,  rather  than  sacrifice  their  religion  to 
their  worldly  welfare,  thereupon  left  the  country.     The  Moors 
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were  included  in  the  sentence  of  banishment,  and  with  the 
Jews  and  Moors  departed  most  of  the  industry,  agricultural 
skill,  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  genius,  progres- 
sive spirit,  and  learning  of  Spain.  A  blow  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  land  from  which  she  has  not  recovered  to  the  present  day. 


SUMMARY  OP  HISTORY   IN    MIDDLE   AGES. 


Fifth  Century: 

The  latter  part  of  this  century  is  filled  with  the  events 
attending  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire.  The  Vandals  were  already  in  Spain 
and  North  Africa;  the  Ostrogoths^  imder  Theodoric, 
now  settled  in  Italy.  The  Vis^ths  had  founded  a 
kingdom  in  Spain  and  southern  France.  The  Franks, 
under  Clovis,  conquered  northern  Gaul.  The  Bur- 
gundians  settled  in  south-eastern  GauL  The  Angles 
and  Saxons  began  to  settle  in  Britain.  Bishop  of 
Rome  primate  of  Western  Church. 

Sixth  Century: 

The  Merovingian  line  of  kings  has  begun  in  Gaul 
with  Clovis.  Justinian  reign^  over  Bvzantine  Em- 
pire (527-565);  his  general,  Belisarius,  fought  against 
the  Persians,  and  conquered  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  Belisarius  and  Narses  conquered  for  Justin- 
ian the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy.  In  the  last 
half  of  century,  the  Lombards,  under  Alboin,  con- 
quered north  and  part  of  south  of  Italy;  the  Eastern 
Empire  still  held  central  Italy — ^the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna.    Monastic  orders  b^an  with  Benedictines. 


Seventh  Century: 

Heraclius,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  drives  from  Asia 
Minor  the  Persians,  Turks,  and  Avars.  The  Mero- 
vingian dynastv  falls  into  weakness  in  northern  Gaul 
(or  France) — the  "Mayors  of  the  Palace;**  Pepin  of 
Heristal  becomes  ruler  of  Franks.  The  conquests 
of  the  Saracens  begin;  rise  of  Mahometanism;  the 
Hejira  (or  flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca)  in  622; 
Syria  and  Egypt  conquered  by  Saracens  by  639,  and 
most  of  northern  Africa  during  the  century.  Saracens 
repulsed  from  Constantinople  in  673. 


PROCRBSS 
OF  CIVILIZATION. 

The    Franks   be- 
come Christians. 


Silk-worms 
brought  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Roman  law  codi- 
fied under  Jus- 
tinian. 

Christianity  intro- 
duced into  Eng- 
land. 

Latin  tongue  be- 
gins to  be  cor- 
rupted into  the 
Romance  lan- 
guages. 


Koran  published. 
Byzantine  art  be- 
gins* 
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Eighth  Century: 

Early  in  century,  Saracenic  conquest  of  Africa  com- 
pleted, and  Saracens  overthrow  Visigothic  power  in 
Spain :  Leo  the  Isaurian  (eastern  emperor)  repulses 
Saracens  decisively  from  Constantinople.  Great 
victory  of  Charles  Martel  at  Tours  over  Saracenic 
invaders  from  Spain  in  732.  Pepin  the  Short  be- 
comes "King  of  Francia,  and  founds  Carlovingian 
dynasty  in  753.  Saracenic  empire  divided  into  east- 
em  and  western  caliphates  in  755:  Caliph  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  at  Bagdad  in  786.  In  east  of  Europe  the 
Slavonians  and  Mongolian  (Tartar)  tribes  from  Asia 
(Bulgarians  and  Magyars)  become  strong.  The 
Northmen  (Danes,  &c.)  begin  their  attacks  in  north- 
west Europe.  Charles  the  Great  becomes  King  of 
Franks  in  77 1:  his  conquests:  drives  back  Tartars  in 
east  of  Europe:  conquers  north  of  Spain:  overthrows 
Lombard  kmgdom  in  Italy:  crowned  Emperor  of 
the  West  in  a.d.  800. 

Ninth  Century: 

Saracenic  power  declines  in  Spain.  Christian  king- 
dom of  Navarre  founded.  Charles  the  Great  dies  in 
814:  his  empire  divided  in  843  by  Treaty  of  Verdun 
into  what  are  (roughly  speaking)  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  A  period  ot  great  confusion  and  many 
changes.  Feudal  system  has  begun,  and  the  barons 
assume  independent  power  in  various  parts  of  the 
empire.  Temporal  power  of  popes  in  Italy  becomes 
established,  and  spiritual  influence  grows.  Eastern 
Empire  recovers  some  of  its  dominion  from  the 
Saracens. 

Tenth  Century: 

In  Germany^  Saxon  line  of  kings  and  emperors  be- 
gins in  918  with  Henry  the  Fowler :  Otto  (or  Otho) 
the  Great  rules  from  936  to  973.  The  Norsemen 
under  Rollo  establish  themselves  in  Normandy 
(Neustria).  Italy  (most  of)  united  to  German  Em- 
pire. In  France^  Hugh  Capet  founds  Capetian 
dynasty  in  987,  and  a  kingdom  of  France,  with  Paris 
for  capital,  begins:  wars  of  feudal  barons  and  oppres- 
sion of  peasantry.  In  Spain,  Saracenic  power  con- 
tinues to  decline.  Feudal  system  developed  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

Ei-EVENTH  Century: 

The  German  Empire  is  the  great  power  of  Europe: 
Franconian  emperors  begin  in  1024:  Henry  III.  em- 
peror from  1039  to  1056.  Papal  influence  in  tem- 
poral affairs:  struggle  between  the  popes  and  the 
emperors.     Normans  conquer  Apulia  and  Sicily  un 


PROCKBSS 

OF  Civilization. 

Schools  founded 
by  Saracens. 

Greek  works  of 
science  trans- 
lated into  Arabic. 


Progress  of  agri- 
culture in  Ger- 
many. 

Alfred  the  Great's 
reforms  in  Eng- 
land. 

Charlemagne's  en- 
couragement of 
learning. 


Arabic  notation  in 
arithmetic  intro- 
duced into  Eu- 
rope. 

University  of  Ox- 
ford begins  to  be 
known. 


Henry  III.  of 
Germany  pro- 
motes learning 
in  Italy  and 
Germany. 
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OF  CiVTLlSATlON. 

Beginnings  of  na- 
tive literature  in 
Romance  ton- 
gues. 


Eleventh  Century — Continued: 

der  Robert  Guiscard.  In  Spain,  Christians  gain 
ground:  kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Castile,  Leon,  and 
Astunas  founded:  Moors  from  Africa  found  in  105 1 
their  dominion  in  southern  Spain:  Canute,  King  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England  in  early 
part  of  century.  Feudal  system  developed  in  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  Norman  conquest 
of  England.  Gregory  VII.  (Hildibrand)  pope 
1073- 1085:  he  asserts  supremacy  of  Papacy  over 
sovereigns :  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  makes  his  sub- 
mission at  Canossa  in  1077.  The  Seljukian  Turks 
formidable  in  Eastern  Empire:  Byzantine  forces  de- 
feated in  1 07 1  by  Alp  Arslan  at  Manzikert.  The 
Sultanate  of  Roum  established  in  Asia  Minor  in  1092, 
with  capital  at  Nicaea.  The  Seljukian  Turks  con- 
quer Syria  and  Palestine  from  the  caliph,  and  capture 
Jerusalem,  which  event  brings  on  Crusades  at  end  of 
century.     Jerusalem  taken  by  Crusaders  in  1099. 

Twelfth  Century: 

Crusades  go  on  at  intervals.     The  Feudal  system  in  Glass  comes  Into 

full  operation.  Chivalry  becomes  an  institution.   Rise  use  for  windows, 

of  the  great  Italian  republics.     Period  of  intellectual  Scholastic    philo- 

awakening  from  the  so-called  Dark  Ages.     Rise  of  sophy  begins, 

the  religious  orders  of  knights.     The  Greek  (East-  Rise  of  towns  and 

em)  Empire  had  recovered  much  of  Asia  Minor  from  municipal   insti- 

the  Sultan  of  Roum  at  end  of  eleventh  century,  and  tutions. 

has  now  a  fresh  lease  of  life.     Literature  in  Romance  Silk  and  woollen 

tongues  developed  during  the  century.     In  Germany  manufiicturesde- 

the  Suabian  emperors  (1138-1254):  Frederick  I.  veloped. 
(Barbarossa)  from  1 1 52  to  1190:  his  contest  with 
Italian  cities:  their  independence  acknowledged  in 
1 183.     France  begins  to  be  powerful  under  Philip 
Augustus  (reigned  1180-1223). 

Thirteenth  Century: 

Innocent  III.  pope  1198-1216:  the  Albigensian  Development  of 
Crusade :  continuation  of  Crusades  in  East  during  towns  and  muni- 
part  of  this  century  with  diminished  energy.  Latin  cipal  institutions, 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Crusaders  in  1204:  Science  cultivated 
Eastern  Empire  reduced  to  Greece  and  part  of  Asia  by  Albertus 
Minor.  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine  ends  in  Magnus  and 
1 291.  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders  of  monks  Roger  Bacon, 
founded  early  in  century:  the  Inquisition  begins  its  Cambridge  Uni- 
work  against  heretics.  Great  development  of  com-  versity  founded, 
merce  in  Italian  cities  through  the  Crusades,  &c.:  and  many  on 
formation  of  Hanseatic  League  for  trade  purposes.  Continent. 
Woollen  manufacture  great  in  Flanders.  Rise  of  Development  of 
banking  system  among  Lombardy  merchants.  Papal  native  literature 
power  at  its  height  in  this  century.  In  Germany,  and  church  ar- 
Frederick  II.  emperor  from  1215  to  1250:  his  con-  chitecture. 
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Thirteenth  Century — Continued: 

tests  with  papal  power  and  Lombard  League.  Dur- 
ing century,  power  of  the  German  (or  Roman)  Em- 
pire declines:  Hapsburg  emperors  begin  in  1273.  In 
France,  royal  power  increases  under  Philip  Augustus, 
Louis  IX.  (1226-1270),  and  Philip le  Bel  (1285-1314). 
In  Spain  the  Christian  kingdoms  gain  ground  on  the 
Mahometans. 


PROCRBSS 
OP  CIVILIXATION. 

Rise  of  maritime 
law. 


Fourteenth  Century: 

English  and  French  wars  during  this  century. 
The  popes  at  Avignon,  1 304-1 374.  In  France, 
house  of  Valois  began  in  132S.  Rise  of  Swiss 
Republic.  In  Italy,  Venice  and  Florence 
powerful  In  Spain,  continued  growth  of 
Christian  power. 


Fifteenth  Century: 

End  of  middle  ages  and  feudalism:  rise  of 
absolute  monarchies.  Overthrow  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Revolution  in  art  of  war 
by  use  of  gunpowder.  Spirit  of  free  inauiry 
developed  in  Europe :  early  in  century  John 
Hussand  Jerome  of  Prague  preach  in  Bohemia 
and  are  burnt  as  heretics.  Burgundy  loses 
her  power :  Switzerland  becomes  independent 
of  German  Empire.  In  Italy,  Florence  greatly 
flourishes  under  the  Medici  family:  Venice 
powerful  by  land  and  sea.  In  Spain,  the  one 
Kingdom  formed  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella: 
expulsion  of  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain. 


compass    m 


Mariner's 
Europe. 

Paper  made  from  linen 
rags. 

Gunpowder  and  cannon 
used  in  war. 

Development  of  literature 
in  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany. 

General  decline  of  feudal- 
ism and  increase  of 
monarchical  power. 

Printing-press  invented. 

Revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing. 

Discovery  of  America 
and  of  passage  round 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India. 

A  middle  class  of  citizens 
gradually  formed :  gen- 
eral establishment  of 
civil  authority  and 
order. 


CHIEF   DATES   IN   HISTORY  OF  THE 
MIDDLE   AGES. 

A.D. 

Death  of  Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks 511 

Death  of  Theodoric  the  Great 526 

Benedictine  order  founded 529 

Justinian's  Code  completed  5^9 

The  Lombards  settle  in  Pannonia 54^ 

Overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom  in  Italy        .        .        .     552-55  J 

Lombard  invasion  of  Italy 5^^ 

Birth  of  Mahomet r*        *  \  ^^ 
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A.D. 

Flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca 622 

Death  of  Mahomet 632 

The  Saracens  conquer  Egypt  and  Syria 639 

Pepin  founds  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in  France      ....    607 

The  Saracens  conquer  Northern  Africa 709 

The  Saracens  conquer  Spain     .         . 713 

Charles  Martel  defeats  the  Mussulman  invaders  of  France  .    732 

Charlemagne,  King  of  the  Franks 771 

Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West 800 

Death  of  Charlemagne 814 

Final  separation  of  the  East  (German)  and  the  West  (French)  Franks    887 

Eudes  (or  Odo)  elected  "Duke  of  France" 888 

Rolf,  the  Northman,  settles  on  the  Seine 911 

Otto  (or  Otho)  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Germany        .         .        .     936-973 

Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France 987 

Ruy  Dias,  the  **Cid,"  flourished 1026-1099 

Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany 1039-1056 

Hildebrand  (Gregory  Vn.)  becomes  pope 1073 

Quarrel  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  IV 1075 

Henry  submits  to  Gregory 1077 

Death  of  Gregory  VII 1085 

Council  of  Clermont 1095 

First  Crusade 1096-1099 

Siege  of  Antioch 1098 

Cistercian  order  founded 1098 

Siege  of  Jerusalem 1099 

Second  Crusade 1147-1149 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Emperor  of  Germany  1152-1190 

The  Waldenses  arise 1160 

Saladin  subdues  Egypt 1 171 

Treaty  of  Constance 1 183 

Saladin  invades  Palestine  and  takes  Jerusalem  .  .1 187 

Third  Crusade 118^1192 

Death  of  Saladin 1193 

Fourth  Crusade 1202-1204 

Crusade  against  the  Albigenses 1 209-1 229 

Franciscan  order  founded 12 10 

Dominican  order  founded 121 5 

Late  Crusades 1218-1270 

Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  King  of  France      ....  1 226-1 270 

Crusade  of  Frederick  II.  (Germany) 1228 

Crusade  of  Louis  IX.  (France) 1249 

Dante  flourished 1265-132 1 

Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France 1285-13 14 

Siege  of  Acre,  and  end  of  the  Christian  dominion  in  Palestine  .1291 

First  Swiss  League 1291 

Papal  see  removed  to  Avignon I3<H 

Petrarch  flourished 1304-1374 

Swiss  independence 13 18 

Chaucer  flourished  1 328-1 399 

Philip  of  Valois,  King  of  France 1328-1350 

Europe  invaded  by  the  Ottoman  Turks 1355 
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A.D. 

Battle  of  Sempach  1386 

Battle  of  Nafels 1388 

"Union  of  Calmar" 1397 

Defeat  and  capture  of  Bajazet  by  Tamerlane 1402 

Martyrdom  of  John  Huss 1415 

Council  of  Constance 14 15 

Rise  of  the  Medicis  in  Florence 1434 

The  earliest  known  printed  book  (Bible)  appears        ....  1450 

The  English  expelled  from  France  1453 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks 1453 

Louis  XI.,  King  of  France 1461-1483 

Defeat  and  Death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy        ....  1477 

First  Voyage  of  Columbus 1492 

Expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain 1492 

Mainland  of  America  discovered  by  John  Cabot         .  •1497 

Vasco  de  Gama  reaches  Asia  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope        .  1498 
Switzerland  formally  separated  from  the  German  Empire  .         .         .  1499 
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SECTION   V. 

MODERN    HISTORY. 

FROM  BEGINNING  OF  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TRANSITION   TO   MODERN   HISTORY. 

1.  The  fifteenth  century  may  be  well  regarded  as  a  time  of 
transition  from  mediaeval  to  modem  history,  because  Nature  of  the 
during  those  years  the  previous  growth  of  new  ideas  transition, 
resulted  in  discoveries,  changes,  and  inventions  which  in  the  end 
completely  revolutionized  the  social,  political,  and  much  of  the 
religious  condition  of  the  world,  and  brought  about  in  most  of 
its  essential  features  the  state  of  things  under  which  we  now 
exist  Five  centuries  ago,  for  good  or  ill,  mankind  in  western 
and  in  central  Europe  had  come  to  thinking  for  themselves,  to 
testing  the  claims  to  reverence  of  long-established  systems  and 
doctrines  in  religion,  philosophy,  and  science,  to  rejecting  much 
of  what  was  old,  to  adopting  much  of  what  was  new,  and  mak- 
ing change  and  progress  the  watchwords  of  the  world's  enduring 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  problems  of  existence, 
instead  of  clinging  to  tradition  as  the  guide  through  every  maze, 
and  keeping  timidly  in  view  the  landmarks  of  life's  voyagers  in 
the  past.  The  changes  which  ensued  under  this  condition  of 
the  minds  of  men  concern  alike  religion,  politics,  commerce,  the 
social  system,  literature,  art,  science,  and  war.  An  old  order  of 
things  passes  away  in  this  transition  time,  and  a  new  order 
comes.  Not  that  these  changes  all  occurred  within  the  narrow 
bounds — narrow  as  viewed  amidst  the  whole  vast  field  of  history 
— of  this  one  hundred  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Much  of 
the  new  had  come  before  this  period  begins:  far  more  has  hap- 
pened since  the  period  ended :  but  none  the  less  that  hundred 
years  is  just  the  time  when  men  in  western  and  in  central  Europe 
woke  up  to  many  of  the  facts  around  them,  began  to  reason 
freely  on  those  facts,  and  to  act  boldly  from  the  judgments 
formed  thereon,  and  thus,  while  gathering  up  the  harvest  of  the 
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past,  sowed  seed  for  crops  that  should  be  garnered  in  the  cen- 
turies to  come. 

2/  A  list  of  the  great  events  and  changes  belonging  to  this 
transition  period  will  show  the  supreme  importance  Great  events 
of  the  time.  Many  of  them  are  related  to  each  J? thu"**^" 
other,  as  will  easily  be  seen,  in  the  way  of  cause  period, 
and  effect:  taken  together,  they  changed  at  once  or  in  remote 
results  the  aspect  and  condition  of  the  whole  world.  They  are 
these:  the  general  application  of  the  mariner's  compass  to  navi- 
gation, with  the  rediscovery  of  America  and  of  the  route  to 
India  round  the  Cape:  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  war,  with  the 
general  fall  of  feudalism  and  of  chivalry,  and  the  rise  of  standing 
armies  and  absolute  monarchies :  the  invention  of  printing,  with 
the  spread  of  books  and  of  education,  and  the  general  revival  of 
classical  learning:  the  beginning  of  the  modem  state  system  of 
Europe,  with  the  intrigues  of  diplomacy  and  the  development 
of  policy  known  as  the  "balance  of  power:"  the  establishment 
of  social  order  and  strong  centralized  government,  with  the  ex- 
tinction or  depression  of  constitutional  liberties :  and  the  final 
destruction  of  the  long-decaying  Eastern  Empire  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  powerful  Mahometan  empire  in  south-eastern 
Europe,  shortly  before  Islamism  was  finally  driven  from  Spain 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Christian  continent. 

3.  Of  this  array  of  topics  some  have  been  already  treated,  and 
need  now  only  to  be  mentioned  and  insisted  on  for  Retrospect  of 
recognition  and  remembrance  as  established  and  the  preceding 
important  facts:  we  may  here  include  the  change  ^*°^'y- 

in  the  art  of  war,  the  virtual  end  of  feudalism  as  a  power  against 
the  crown,  the  extinction  of  chivalry  in  its  romantic  and  visible 
forms,  the  creation  of  standing  armies,  the  acquirement  of 
absolute  power  by  the  continental  sovereigns  and  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  representative  assemblies  or  parliaments,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moors  from  Spain,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  revival 
of  classical  learning.  In  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  rest  of 
these  matters,  we  shall  take  first  a  glance  at  the  position  of  the 
different  states  of  Europe  about  the  year  1450,  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

4.  In  the  west,  Portugal  had  entered  upon  the  brilliant  career 
of  geographical  discovery  which  has  given  this  little    Rise  of 
state  an  enduring  fame  in  the  pages  of  history.     Portugal. 
After  sharing,  as  the  province  of  Lusitan'ia,  the  fortunes  of  the 
rest  of  the  Peninsula,  and  being  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
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Portugal  became  an  independent  kingdom  under  Alpkonso  /., 
after  his  defeat  of  the  forces  of  Castile  in  1137,  and  his  great 
victory  over  the  Moors  at  Ourique  (in  the  south  of  Portugal) 
in  1 1 39.  A  Cortes  or  Parliament  gave  the  kingdom  a  code  of 
laws  and  a  constitution  in  1181,  and  a  hereditary  monarchy 
was  fully  established.  King  Dionysius  of  Portugal  (reigned 
127 9- 1325)  encouraged  agriculture  (and  bears  the  honourable 
title  of  the  ^^ Farmer'')^  manufactures,  and  trade:  he  admitted 
to  the  CorUs  the  representatives  of  towns:  he  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  and  founded  the  University  of  Coimhra 
in  1308.  The  Portuguese  have  styled  him,  from  his  wise  and 
beneficent  rule,  the  ^^  Father  of  his  country"  John  L  reigned 
from  1383  to  1433,  and  did  much  for  Portugal.  Lisbon  now  be- 
came the  capital  instead  of  Coimbra.  The  arms  of  Portugal 
were  carried  into  Africa  in  the  capture  of  Ceuta  (1415),  and  this 
led  to  the  expeditions  of  discovery  on  the  west  coast  of  that 
continent,  which  were  the  foundation  of  Portugal's  geographical 
renown. 

5.  The  position  of  Spain  has  been  already  noticed.  Frame 
Spain  France,  ^^  about  to  become  a  great  and  compact  state  in 
and  Italy  of  the  the  final  expulsion  (1453)  of  the  English  from  their 
^^^'  possessions  in  the  land  (save  at  Calais).  Italy 
needs  little  mention  at  this  point.  The  north-west  of  the 
country  was  mostly  held  by  the  Duchy  of  Milan  (or  The 
Milanese^  as  the  territory  is  often  called),  including  a  number  of 
flourishing  cities  under  the  rule  of  Francesco  Sforza,  a  brave  and 
unscrupulous  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  seized  his  power  in 
1450.  Venice  to  the  east,  and  Florence  to  the  south,  of  Milan 
have  been  dealt  with  before.  The  popes  held  the  centre  of 
the  land:  in  the  south  were  a  kingdom  of  Naples  (or  Sicily) 
and  a  kingdom  of  Sicily  (in  the  island) — ^the  former  a  fighting 
ground  between  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Aragon  and 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  of  the  ruling  house  of  France.  Burgundy 
(soon  to  cease  to  be  a  duchy  in  the  east  of  France)  ruled  to 
the  north  also  what  is  now  French  Flanders,  Belgium,  and 
much  of  Holland.  The  rise  of  Switzerland  has  been  already 
given. 

6.  The  decay  of  the  power  of  Germany  as  an  empire  has 
Germany.  been  recorded.  The  Duchy  of  Austria  was  gaining 
Hungannof*  gTO^^d  in  the  south-east.  There  was  no  Prussia 
the  period.  yet,  only  a  small  electoral  state  called  Brandenburg: 
the  rise  of  Prussia  will  be  given  further  on.     The  German  Em- 
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peror  who  was  Duke  of  Austria,  was  also  king  of  the  Sclavonic 
state  of  Bohemia.  The  Magyar  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  a 
strong  bulwark  for  Europe  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks, 
which  will  be  soon  dealt  with  in  this  narrative. 

7.  In  the  east  of  Europe  the  powerful  Slavonic  kingdom  of 
Poland  included  much  of  what  is  now  Prussia  and  Poland  and 
Russia,  and  was  also  serviceable  to  Europe  as  a  EuropTof 
defence  against  the  Turks.   This  repeated  mention  of  tb«  period, 
the  Moslem  invaders  of  Europe  brings  us  to  the  account  of  their 
presence  there  in  a  force  so  formidable  and  so  perilous  to  Chris- 
tianity, after  stating  first  that  the  rise  of  Russia  to  importance  in 
Europe  will  be  given  hereafter,  and  that  Norway ^  Sweden^  and 
Denmark  (united  in  1397   by  the  treaty  called  the  Union  of 
CcUmary  a  town  in  south-east  of  Sweden)  formed  a  realm  subject 
to  fluctuations  in  the  way  of  revolts  by  one  state  or  the  other, 
Sweden  rises   to  importance  at   a   later  date    in    European 
history. 

8.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Turks  must  be  traced  back 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Asiatic  people  called  Mongols  career  of 

or  Miauls  (generally  known  in  Europe  as  Tartars)  Tartan  under 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  This  warlike  race,  under  g«"8***«  ^han. 
their  famous  leader  Genghis  Khan  (ruled  from  1204  to  1227), 
conquered  the  north  of  China  between  1209  and  12 15,  and 
then,  turning  west  and  south,  overran  Turkestan^  captured 
Bokhara  and  Samarcand^  and  carried  their  ravages  into  Eu- 
rope as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  exploits  of  Genghis  and  his  followers  caused  mankind  the 
loss  of  over  five  millions  of  lives  of  every  age  and  both  sexes. 
It  is  certain  that  in  the  cities  of  Central  Asia  they  destroyed 
countless  treasures  of  literature  arid  art.  In  religion  these  Mon- 
gols became,  in  the  end,  Mahometan, 

9.  One  of  the  successors  of  Genghis  led  his  warriors  on 
through  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  and  ravaged  ma^oftij^ 
the  land,  but  made  no  settlement  except,  as  will  be  ottoman 
noticed  hereafter,  in  part  of  Russia.     In  Asia  the  *^'*''*=*- 
Moguls  drove  before  them  from  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the 
Turks,  who  finally  overwhelmed,  as  we  have  seen  (page  328),  the 
Christians  of  Palestine  in   1243.     In  1258  a  descendant  of 
Genghis  Khan  took  Bagdad.     In  Asia  Minor  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seljukian  Turks  was  overthrown,  and  then  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks  began.    One  of  the  emirs  (leaders)  of  the  Turko- 
mans who  had  been  driven  from  their  abodes  by  the  Mongols 
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was  named  Othtnan,  He  was  simply  a  bold  and  successful 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbers,  who  in  a.d.  1300  made  himself 
master  of  much  of  Asia  Minor,  founding  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Saracen,  Seljuk,  and  Mongol  power  the  eiftpire  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  in  Asia.  Othman  died  in  1326,  and  his  successor  fixed 
the  capital  of  the  sultanate  at  Brusa  (or  Broussa)  in  Bithynia. 
Religious  fanaticism  and  a  passion  for  military  glory  were  the 
spurs  to  action  and  success  with  this  new  dynasty  of  conquerors, 
and  the  Eastern  Empire  of  Rome  was  in  no  condition  to  stay 
their  progress  westwards,  being  weak,  effete,  and  ready  to  vanish 
away. 

10.  The  enterprise  and  prudence  of  the  Turkish  rulers  were 
Janissaries      conspicuous.     A  Standing  force  of  picked  infantry 

was  raised  from  among  the  bravest  and  strongest  of 
the  Christian  children  whom  the  Turks  enslaved,  and  brought 
up  as  Mahometans  with  a  thorough  training  in  arms.  This 
formidable  body  of  troops  was  named  iht  Janissaries^  or  ^^new 
soldiers"  and  soon  became  a  terror  to  all  opponents. 

11.  It  was  the  valiant  Soliman  who  first  invaded  Europe  in 
Soiiman  ^355>  ^'^^  secured  his  connection  with  Asia  Minor 
Amurath  I.,  by  fortifying  the  Dardanelles.  In  1360  the  sultan 
and  Biuaset.  Amurath  L  took  Hadrianople,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  Ottoman  realm  in  Europe.  At  the  head  of  his 
janissaries  he  swept  on  into  Macedonia  and  Servia,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Kossova  (in  Servia)  in  1389,  over  a  confede- 
racy of  Slavonian  peoples.  The  sultan  Bajazet  (ruled  1389  to 
1402)  invaded  Thessaly,  reached  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
fortified  the  Bosphorus,  and  made  the  Greek  emperor  pay 
tribute.  Thus,  by  the  year  1400,  the  Greek  Empire  was  reduced 
to  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  a  part  of  Greece,  and  a  few 
outlying  fragments  to  west  of  Turkey  and  in  north-east  of  Asia 
Minor. 

12.  A  temporary  respite  came  in  the  downfall  of  the  haughty 
Tamerlane      Bajazct  before  the  attack  of  a  new  foe  from  inner 

Asia,  the  famous  Timour  the  Tartar^  or  Tamerlane^ 
who  by  an  irruption  into  Asia  Minor  called  off  Bajazet  from  the 
siege  of  Constantinople  in  1402,  defeated  and  captured  him  at 
the  battle  of  Angora^  and  carried  him  about  for  public  show  in 
a  cage.  Amurath  IL  (died  in  145 1)  did  much  to  strengthen 
Turkish  rule  in  Europe.  Under  his  son  and  successor  Afoham- 
med  II.,  the  last  of  the  Eastern  Empire  fell. 

13.  Mohammed  II.  became  sultan  in  145 1,  when  Constantine 
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{XL)  PalceoYogus  was  emperor,  and  at  once  set  himself  to  com- 
plete the  Turkish  conquest.    With  a  vast  army,  sui>  capture  of 
ported  by  a  powerful  fleet  and  aided  by  heavy  cannon  constanti- 
(now  first  used,  perhaps,  with  really  great  effect  in  "°p*®- 
battering  walls),  he  assailed  Constantinople  in  a  siege  of  fifty- 
three  days'  duration.     On  May  29th,  1453,  the  great  city  was 


Use  of  Gunpowder  at  the  Siege  of  Constantinople. 


Stormed  by  the  Turks;  Constantine  fell  fighting;  a  fearfiil 
slaughter  of  the  citizens  was  made;  the  splendid  church  built 
by  Justinian  became  the  Mahometan  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia; 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  established  in  Europe,  with  Con- 
stantinople for  its  capital,  as  a  great  and  formidable  power.  Be- 
fore his  death  in  1481  the  Turks  had  conquered  the  Morea,  the 
rest  of  Asia  Minor  {Empire  of  Trebizond^  in  north-east),  Bosnia^ 
EpiruSy  and  the  islands  of  Negropont  and  Lemnos. 

14.  The  map  on  page  390  shows  most  of  the  world  as  we 
now  know  it,  contrasted  with  the  world  as  known  The  world  as 
generally  to  Europeans  before  the  rediscovery  of  fifte^nth^ce*" 
America  and  the  renewal  in  modern  times  of  the  tury. 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  It  appears  hence  that,  during  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  call  ancient  history  and  the  middle  ages, 
the  historic  stage  was  limited  to  Europe^  a  part  of  Western  Asia^ 
and  a  strip  of  Northern  Africa, 

15.  The  travels  of  Marco  Polo  in  Asia,  between  127 1  and 
1295,  had  first  given  the  modem  world  some  glim-  Early  travei- 
mering  of  light  on  the  remote  east  of  Asia,  and  the  *«"• 

close  study  by  Christopher  Columbus  of  Polo's  famous  book 
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influenced  the  great  discoverer  in  his  desire  for  exploratiotL 
The  English  traveller,  Sir  John  de  Mandeville  (bom  at  Sl 
Alban's  about  1300),  travelled  much  in  Asia  and  northern 
Africa,  and  his  accuracy  in  describing  what  he  saw  himself  has 
been  confirmed  by  travellers  in  modem  times.  The  Arabs  were 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  Africa  might  be  circumnavigated,  and 


the  Jewish  traders  to  Mozambique  by  the  east  route  first  made 
known  in  modern  Europe  the  existence  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  America  had  been  discovered  about  a.d.  iooo  by  Scan- 
dinavians, who  reached  the  shore  near  where  Boston  now  stands, 
but  so  low  was  the  state  of  intelligence  in  Europe  that  the  very 
memory  of  their  voyages  had  been  altogether  lost 

16.  It  b  quite  uncertain  at  what  epoch  the  polarity  of  the 
The  mariner's  magnet  first  became  known  in  Europe.  It  was 
compass.  certainly  known  to  some  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 

century,  and  was,  perhaps,  first  applied  to  commerce  in  the 
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fourteenth  century  .by  the  Genoese  navigators,  who  steered  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  towards  England  and  Flanders,  and  began 
to  interchange  the  exports  of  London,  Bruges,  and  Alexandria. 
It  was  not,  however,  generally  used  in  navigation  till  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

17.  Prince  Henry ^  known  as  ''Henry  the  Navigator ^^  third  son 
oijohn  L  {ox  John  the  Great)  of  Portugal,  led  the  Maritime  dis- 
way  in  plans  of  maritime  discovery.  Portuguese  covenes  by 
colonies  were  settled  at  Madeira  in  1420,  at  the  Po^uguese. 
Azores  in  1433,  and  about  the  same  time  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Guinea.  Before  the  death  of  this  enlightened  man  in  1463  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  Western  African  Coast  was  thus  pushed 
onwards  from  Cape  Nun  (opposite  the  Canary  Islands)  to  Cape 
BoJadoTj  then  to  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Verde^  and  southwards 
nearly  to  the  equator.  V  ndtr  John  II.  of  Portugal  (reigned 
1481-1495),  perhaps  the  ablest  king  the  country  has  had,  the 
expeditions  of  geographical  discovery  were  continued  with  zeal 
and  with  scientific  method.  Portugal  received  as  citizens  many 
of  the  learned  and  enterprising  Jews  who  had  been  driven 
from  Spain,  and  she  derived  benefit  from  her  tolerance  of  spirit. 

18.  Bartholomew  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1487,  and  when  the  coast  was  found  to  run  north-  E^jn^nt  p^^. 
east,  giving  a  good  prospect  of  success  in  reaching  tuguew  navi- 
India,  the  king  changed  the  name  of  the  storm-  «**°"- 

beaten  headland  from  Cabo  Tor- 
f"    ^^  \     ,"  "s  ^    .  mentosOy  or  Cape  of  Storms,  to 

Cabo  de  Boa  Esperanfa,  or  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  In  the  following 
reign  Vasco  de  Gama  reached 
round  the  Cape  the  port  of  Cali- 
cut on  the  Malabar  (south-west) 
coast  of  India,  and  the  long- 
sought  object  of  a  sea-route  to 
southern  Asia  was  thus  attained 
in  1498.  To  anticipate,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  grand  achievement  of 
Columbus,  we  will  mention  that 
the  Portuguese  admiral  Alvares 
de  Cabral,  in  April  1 5  00,  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  East  Indies,  made  his 
way  across  the  Atlantic  to  j^rar^//,  which  had  been  discovered  three 
months  before  by  Pinion,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus. 
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19.  The  Portuguese  dominion  in  India  was  established  by 
The  Portu-  ^^  energy  and  courage  of  Almeida  de  Abrantes^  the 
|ueBeinthe    first  viceroy,  between  1506  and  1509,  and  of  his 

greater  successor  Albuquerqtu^  who  conquered  Goa 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  the 
East  in  15 1 1.  In  the  Persian  Gulf  they  made  settlements  at 
Ormuz  and  Muscat:  at  Madras^  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  in  Ceylon^ 
the  Moluccas y  Jova^  Sumatra^  Celebes^  and  Borneo.  The  Portu- 
guese began  to  trade  with  China  in  15 17,  and  with  Japan  in 
1542.  Most  of  the  above  possessions  were  afterwards  lost  to 
the  rising  power  of  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

20.  Christopher  Columbus  was  an  ingenious,  enterprising,  and 
1^.  ... bold  native  of  Genoa,  but  Spain  claims  the  merit  of 
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discoveries  his  great  discovery,  because  it  was  made  with  the 
by  Spain,  assistance  of  her  queen,  Isabella.  About  1474  Co- 
lumbus seems  to  have  formed  his  plan  of  reaching  the  East 
Indies  entirely  by  sea,  a  project  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the 
desire  of  benefiting  the  merchants  of  Genoa,  whose  land  trade 
with  India  by  way  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  had  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Columbus  started  with  no  idea  of 
discovering  a  new  world,  but  simply  of  making  his  way  to  India 
by  a  western  route  in  rivalry  of  the  Portuguese  efforts  to  reach 
the  same  goal  round  the  southern  point  of  Africa.  It  is  also 
certain  that  Columbus  never  knew  the  nature  of  his  own  dis- 
covery, but  died  in  the  belief  that  it  was  actually  some  part  of 
Asia:  Amerigo  Vespucci^  the  Florentine^  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  their  immediate  successors  believed  Mexico  to  be  a  part  of 
Marco  Polo's  China. 

21.  We  do  not  give  here  the  interesting,  picturesque,  and 
Discoveries  touching  details  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  On 
by  Columbus.  Friday,  August  3rd,  1492,  sifter  eighteen  years  of 
arguing  for  truth  and  supplication  for  aid,  this  great  man  sailed 
with  his  three  little  ships  from  Polos  (in  the  south-west  of  Spain), 
and  on  October  12th  at  sunrise  he  set  foot  on  the  island  of  St. 
Salvador^  one  of  the  Bahama  group.  We  may  note  that  the 
mistaken  belief  that  the  new  discovery  was  a  part  of  Asia  led  to 
the  name  of  Indians  being  wrongly  given  to  the  natives  of  the 
western  continent,  and  of  West  Indies  to  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Columbus  further  discovered  Cuba  and  Hayti  (or 
IIispaniola\  and  then  returned  to  Europe,  entering  the  harbour 
of  Palos  on  March  15  th,  1493,  amid  shouting  crowds,  roaring 
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guns,  and  ringing  bells.  He  had  carried  his  point  at  last,  and 
on  reaching  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  Barcelona, 
Columbus  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  seated  next  to  the 
throne  to  tell  his  story,  and  created  a  grandee  of  Spain.  In 
subsequent  voyages,  the  discoverer  of  America  visited  Jamaica^ 
Trinidadj  and  the  mainland  of  South  America,  After  experi- 
encing in  Spain  much  of  the  jealousy  of  courtiers,  and  the 
faithlessness  and  ingratitude  of  a  sovereign  like  Ferdinand, 
Columbus  died  at  Valladolid  in  1506. 

22.  The  first  expedition  that  ever  sailed  round  the  world  was 
that  which  started  under  the  command  of  the  famous  p.^^^  circum- 
Portuguese  navigator  Fernando  de  MagcUhaens  (or  navigation  of 
Magellan)^  who  did  not  live  to  complete  the  voyage.  ^^  world. 
He  entered  the  service  of  Spain  in  15 19,  sailed  south-west  for 
the  Spice  Islands  of  Asia,  passed  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan 
into  the  Pacific  (his  own  name  for  the  calm  expanse  of  water 
that  he  saw),  and  across  that  vast  ocean  reached  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  152 1,  where  he  died  in  a  struggle  with  the  natives — 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  followers,  who  have  been 
suspected  of  his  murder.  His  lieutenant,  Sebastian  d^Elcano^ 
took  the  ship  back  to  Spain  by  September,  1522,  after  achieving 
the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  earth  was  at  last 
proved  to  be  round  by  evidence  which  no  so-called  theology 
could  deny. 

23.  These  discoveries  of  new  lands  and  new  markets  for 
goods  gave  a  great  impulse  to  trade  and  manufac-  va»t  increase 
tures,  increased  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and  soon  of  commerce, 
caused  the  building  of  powerful  navies  by  the  chief  new  mari- 
time states,  Spain^  Portugal,  England,  and  Holland,  Sovereigns 
and  statesmen  began  to  see  that  commerce  was  a  great  promoter 
of  prosperity  and  power  for  nations,  and  the  colonization  of  the 
world  began  in  the  East  and  the  West 

24.  The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  route  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  disastrous  to  the  Development 
republic  of  Venice,  The  shortest  and  safest  road  to  mereSi*'°'"" 
India  from  the  Mediterranean  was  by  the  Red  Sea  routes, 
and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  Venice  had  the  command  of  the 
ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  through  which  the  traffic  of  India 
passed  to  and  from  central  and  western  Europe.  By  the 
adoption  of  the  new  route  round  Africa,  Venice  lost  her  com- 
mercial supremacy;  Egypt,  lately  an  avenue  to  India,  was  left 
out  in  the  cold :  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  European 
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Jews  was  broken  down :  western  Europe,  instead  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, became  the  centre  of  the  world's  trade,  and  the 
British  Islands  were  soon  put  in  the  front  of  the  great  new 
movement,  and  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  commercial  and 
maritime  supremacy  of  the  globe.  The  Dutch  acquired  at  first 
the  carrying-trade  of  goods  which  the  Portuguese  brought  from 
the  £ast  to  Lisbon,  and  the  profit  was  such  that  the  wide-awake 
Hollanders  determined  to  get  the  Eastern  trade  and  settlements 
into  their  own  hands  as  soon  as  they  could  oust  their  rivals  of 
the  Peninsula. 

25.  We  have  seen  above  (page  374),  in  the  account  £iven  of  Florence, 

what  was  done  for  the  revival  of  letters  by  the  enlightened 
JntalraJne      *"^  munificent  Medicis,     It  was  the  fall  of  Constantinople 

that  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  study  of  classicai  learning 
which  had  long  been  gradually  rising.  The  Latin  language,  in  which  all 
legal  instruments  were  drawn  up,  and  which  all  ecclesiastics  used  in  their 
correspondence,  had  never  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  men  of  culture.  During 
the  dark  ages,  however,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century,  it  is  rare  to 
meet  with  a  quotation  from  any  classical  author  of  Rome;  her  greatest 
writers  had  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  During  the  twelfth  century^  a  change 
took  place,  and  classical  Latin  authors  began  to  be  read,  and  the  language 
to  be  written  with  greater  purity.  Frequent  quotations  are  made  from  Livy, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others.  Vitgil  begaji  to  be  imitated,  at  a  great  distance, 
in  Latin  verse  compositions.  About  the  middle  of  \iit  fourieeMth  century^  a 
zealous  desire  to  restore  the  aucient  learning  begins  to  appear.  The  copying 
of  books  had  become  a  regular  trade,  and  books  were  much  lowered  in  price, 
an  improvement  which  was  aided  by  the  introduction  of  paper  made  from 
linen  rags.  Translations  from  classical  authors  began  to  be  made.  It  was 
south  of  the  Alps,  in  Italy ^  that  literature  really  flourished;  France  came 
next,  and  England  and  Germany  were,  in  comparison,  very  backward. 

26.  The  scarcity  of  manuscripts  of  the  classics  was  the  great  difficulty  to 
Scarcity  and  ^^^  early  pioneers  of  the  new  movement.  They  lay  hidden  away 
preservation  in  monasteries,  in  charge  of  those  who  did  not  value  them, 
of  manu-  and  were  difficult  to  get  at.  Petrarch  in  his  age  (fourteenth 
scripts.  century)  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  remains  of  autbon 
who  were  perishing  from  neglect  and  time.  Another  great  Florentine 
writer,  Boccaccio^  aided  this  work,  and  the  errors  made  by  transcribers 
were  corrected  by  these  Italian  scholars,  to  a  great  extent,  so  as  to  ftimxsh 
an  intelligible  text  of  the  Latin  classics  a  century  before  the  invention  of 
printing.  In  iht  fifteenth  century  more  still  was  done  for  classical  learning. 
The  Italian  scholars  gave  up  their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  manuscripts  from  a 
mouldering  death,  and  to  the  revival  of  philolo^.  To  Italy,  far  more  than 
to  any  other  country,  the  world  of  letters  owes  the  present  possession  of  the 
recovered  treasures  of  classical  writing.  To  name  one  more  of  these  iUiis- 
trious  and  devoted  men  in  what  was  then  the  most  enlightened  country  io 
the  world,  Poggio  (pod-jee-o)  Bracciolini  (brach-ee-o-le-ne),  in  the  oily 

*   '      fifteen  '  -  -        -  ...  .       . 


part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  discovered  and  rescued  from  destruction  by 
damp  and  dirt  the  entire  work  of  Quintilian,  twelve  comedies  oiPiautus,  the 
works  of  Lucretius  and  Silius  Italicus,  and  many  other  less  known  writen. 
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27.  Turning  to  the  Gruk  language,  we  find  that  this  grand  tongue,  this 
splendid  literature,  had  been  all  but  forgotten  in  western  Revival  of 
Europe.  We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  schoolmen  knew  Greek  Utei^ 
some  Greek  (page  361),  but  the  Ignorance  of  it,  even  in  Italy,  »ture  in  Italy, 
was  almost  universal,  and  hardly  a  line  from  a  Greek  poet  is  found  quoted 
between  the  sixth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries.  As  witn  the  classical  Latin, 
so  with  the  Greek,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  led  the  way  in  a  revival  of  the 
language,  and  in  the  restoration  of  its  learning.  They  both  studied  it  them- 
selves, Petrarch  reading  Plato  with  a  scholar  from  Constantinople,  and 
Boccaccio  causing  public  lectures  on  Homer  to  be  delivered  in  Florence.  A 
little  before  the  end  of  \}[i<t  fourteenth  century^  a  scholar  from  Constantinople 
named  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  taught  Greek  literature  at  Florence,  and  then, 
in  succession,  at  Pavia,  Venice,  and  Pome.  A  taste  for  the  new  learning 
was  created;  Italian  scholars  went  to  the  fountain-head  at  Constantinople, 
to  drink  deeper  yet  of  the  new  Pierian  spring,  and  returned  to  their  native 
land,  not  only  with  stores  of  learning  in  their  heads,  but  with  rich  treasures 
of  manuscripts  in  their  hands.  In  1423,  one  of  these  zealous  students 
brought  home  to  Venice  nearly  240  volumes  of  classical  lore.  The  fulness 
of  time  was  come  for  the  general  revival  of  Greek  literature  when  the  Otto- 
man Turks  captured  Constantinople,  and  drove  in  flight  over  Europe  a  great 
number  of  scholars  with  their  books.  Some  of  the  popes  ^  in  the  fifteenth 
century  encouraged  the  Greek  learning,  and  Bessarion,  Theodore  Gaza,  and 
George  of  Trebizond  spread  the  knowledge  of  it  at  Florence,  iVaples,  and 
Pome,  blefore  the  fall  of  Constantinople :  of  the  Greek  exiles,  Lascaris  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious.  From  Italy  the  zeal  for  the  restoration  of 
classical  literature  had  spread  slowly  to  France,  England,  and  Germany:  a 
Greek  professor  was  first  appointed  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  1458,  and  it 
was  later  still  that  Greek  was  taught  at  Oxford  by  Grocyn  and  Colel,  and 
by  Erasmus  at  Cambridge. 

28.  Block-printing,  or  printing  from  blocks  each  presenting 
perhaps  a  whole  page,  had  been  known  for  many  invention  of 
centuries  in  China  and  for  some  ages  in  Europe  SutMiSert 
before  the  invention  of  the  movable  metal  types  which  and  Schdffer. 
constitute  in  wide  practical  value  the  art  of  printing.  As  in 
the  case  of  many  other  great  improvements,  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  to  the  real  author  with  absolute  certainty  the  glory  of  the 
invention  of  this  method  of  printing.  It  is  generally  given  now 
to  John  Gutenberg  of  Mainz  {Mentz  or  Mayence)  in  Germany : 
Peter  Schoffer,  also  of  Mentz^  made  the  immense  improvement 
of  inventing  the  casting  of  types,  instead  of  the  former  method 
of  cutting  each  individual  type  in  wood  or  metal,  a  troublesome 
and  expensive  process. 

1  Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  his  delightful  and  instructive  rhetoric 
("  Inaugural  Speech  at  Glasgow  College"),  pays  an  eloauent  tribute  to  the  man  whom  he 
calls  "the  greatest  of  the  restorers  of  learning,"  Pofie  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  who  founded 
(m  X449)  the  University  of  Glasgow.  This  passage  will  richlv  re^y  perusal,  in  its  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  our  subject.  The  whole  speech  is  of  the  highest  interest  as  to  the 
progress  of  culture  in  Europe. 
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29.  The  earliest  known  complete  printed  book  is  what  is 
The  Maxarin  ^^^^^  ^^  Mozarift  Bible,  becausc  the  first  copy 
and  Menu  was  discovered  in  the  library  founded  by  Cardinal 
Bibles.  Mazarin  at  Paris:  its  probable  date  is  between 
1450  and  1455 :  several  copies  have  since  come  to  light.  We 
may  refer  our  readers  to  the  British  Museum  (^^King^s  Library ^^ 
a  room  open  to  public  view)  for  splendid  and  interesting  spe- 
cimens of  the  early  printing,  including  a  copy  of  the  famous 
^^Mazarifiy^  which  was  printed  from  hand-cut  types.  In  1462 
appeared  the  second  Mentz  Bible  (printed,  as  the  Mazarin 
probably  was,  at  the  press  of  Gutenberg  and  Faust^  or  Fust)y 
considered  to  be  the  first  book  printed  with  the  cast- metal 
types.  In  1465  the  same  press  issued  Ha^  first  printed  classical 
work^  an  edition  of  Ciurds  " Offices^'  a  treatise  on  moral  duties. 
From  Germany  the  art  of  printing  was  carried  at  once  to  Italy^ 
and  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  many  of  the  classical 
authors  had  been  copied  in  the  new  form  which  was  to  make 
their  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of  style  immortal. 

30.  There  is  little  need  to  dwell  on  the  results  that  have  pro- 
Results  of  the  ^^^^^^  ixoTd  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing; 
invention  of  they  amount  to  an  intellectual  transformation  of  the 
printing.  world.  Two  immediate  or  not  remote  effects  may 
be  noticed.  Books  were  multiplied  and  cheapened,  and  not 
only  was  the  new  demand  for  mental  light  supplied,  but  the 
increased  supply  created  a  demand;  cheap  books  bred  readers, 
and  as  the  press  made  books  more  abundant,  there  were  more 
persons  to  whom  they  became  a  necessary  of  life.  Again,  the 
mode  of  communicating  knowledge  was  changed;  the  pulpit 
was  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  printing  press. 

31.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  affected  the  ecclesiastical  world. 
Its  effects  on  '^^^  '^^^  ideas  were  silently  spread  by  printing,  nor 
reiirion  and  could  the  exertions  of  the  church  in  the  pulpit  either 
politics.  prevent  or  greatly  counteract  the  working  of  what 
the  orthodox  held  to  be  poison.  The  effect  of  oral  eloquence 
is  powerful  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is  transient  in  its  impression, 
and  troublesome  to  produce:  the  hearer  must  be  brought  to 
the  speaker,  and  the  memory  carries  little  away.  The  printed, 
like  the  written,  character  abides:  and  it  can  be  read,  and 
thought  over,  and  read  again  in  the  leisure  of  the  fireside  and 
the  tranquillity  of  home.  The  political  effect  of  the  invention 
of  printing  was  that  the  government  was  at  once  brought  into 
direct  relations  with  the  governed  without  the  intervention  of 
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ecclesiastical  authority:  the  production  of  newspapers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  a  development  which,  in  the  most  mo- 
dem days,  has  acquired  a  prodigious  influence.  But  we  are 
dealing  now  with  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Europe, 
and  through  Europe  the  world,  is  about  to  enter,  through  the 
great  awakening  of  the  human  mind,  on  a  new  career  of  rapid 
progress  and  unequalled  interest,  of  changeful  intellectual, 
physical,  and  moral  conflict,  which  should  affect  in  large  de- 
gree the  future  of  mankind.  For  from  printing  came  reading, 
and  fix>m  reading  came,  for  ^ood  or  for  evil,  that  which  is  called 
the  Reformation — the  great  revolution  in  religious  matters  which 
for  ages  set  enmity  between  the  nations  of  Europe. 

32.  As  the  chief  states  of  Europe  became  settled  in  the  form 
of  strong  centralized  governments,  having  absolute  The  balance 
monarchs  at  the  head  of  them,  with  standing  armies  of  power. 
(save  in  England)  to  enforce  their  will,  and  with  the  succession 
to  the  throne  hereditary  in  particular  lines,  there  was  developed 
that  curious  and  pernicious  disease  of  inter-monarchical  (and 
sometimes  international)  jealousy  known  as  the  theory  of  the 
"balance  of  power."  It  was  held  that  no  single  state  must  be 
allowed  to  acquire  such  power  as  to  make  it  formidable  to 
others,  and  thus,  in  the  way  of  alliances  brought  about  by  royal 
intermarriage  or  by  the  other  resources  of  diplomacy,  continual 
efforts  were  made  to  thwart  an  ambitious  power  and  secure  its 
rivals  against  unjust  pretensions  and  undue  aggrandizement. 
The  results  of  all  this  were  frequent  wars,  waged  by  aspiring 
sovereigns  for  their  own  purposes  with  little  'or  no  regard  to  the 
people's  real  interests,  and  a  complicated  condition  of  inter- 
national relations  which  is  known  as  the  "states-system  of 
Europe." 


CHAPTER  II. 

GREAT  EVENTS   OF  THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.  Afc  of  Charles  V. :  the  power  of  Spain :  the  Reformation  and  the  Catholics : 
the  Catholic  Reaction:  the  Jesuits:  the  Inquisition:  Religious  Civil 
>Vars  of  Prance,  &c. 

I.  Spain  comes  before  us  in  brilliant  guise  as  the  greatest 
power  in  Europe  during  most  of  the  sixteenth  cen-    Spanish 
tury.    We  have  seen  (page  377)  how  she  had  become    conquests. 
a  compact  state  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  end  of  the 
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fifteenth  century.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America  Spain 
became  the  possessor  of  a  new  empire  beyond  the  Atlantic 
Between  15 19  and  152 1  the  brave,  able,  perfidious,  and  cruel 
Fernando  Cortez  conquered  Mexico:  the  equally  faithless  and 
barbarous  adventurer  Fizarro  took  possession  of  Peru  in 
1531-32.  The  ascendency  which  Spain  acquired  in  Europe 
was  gained  by  undoubted  superiority  in  all  the  arts  of  policy 
and  of  war.  As  Italy  was  first  in  the  fine  arts,  and  Germany  in 
the  new  boldness  of  theological  speculation,  so  Spain  was,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  land  of  soldiers  and  of  statesmen. 

2.  The  diplomatists  of  Spain  surpassed  in  skill  those  of  all 
Spain  the  first  ^^^^^  couutries  in  Europc.  The  Spanish  infantry 
power  in  the  was  the  most  formidable  military  force  in  existence, 
world.  ^j^g  Spaniard  of  this  age,  moreover,  took  to  himself 
the  arts  and  the  literature  of  the  Italy  which  he  subdued,  and 
the  great  men  of  Spain  were  often  distinguished  not  less  as 
writers  than  as  soldiers  and  as  politicians.^  Valour,  intelligence, 
energy  —  displayed  in  such  wise  as  to  make  the  name  of 
^"^ Spaniard''  at  once  hateful  and  terrible  even  to  the  stout- 
hearted Englishman  of  that  age — made  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  first  country  in  the  world. 

3.  The  growth  of  her  power  in  Europe  must  now  be  traced. 
Growth  of  ^"^  '5'^  Ferdinand  conquered  nearly  all  the  king- 
thc  power  dom  oi  Navarre^  so  that  the  whole  Peninsula  except 
of  Spain.      Portugal  had  come  under  his  power.     Spain  had 

already  begun  to  make  conquests  abroad.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova^ 
called  by  the  Spanish  el  gran  Capitan  {the  great  Captain\  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  warriors  of  the  age.  In  1502  he  drove 
the  French  out  of  the  south  of  Italy:  in  1504  he  completed  the 
conquest  for  Spain  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  ruled  there  as 
viceroy  with  a  mild,  just,  and  magnanimous  sway  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  Spanish  hold  on  the  country.  In  15 16  the 
Spanish  throne  came,  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  to  his  and 
Isabella's  grandson,  the  prince  known  in  history  as  the  Emperor 
Charles  V. 

4.  Charles  V,  was  bom  at  Ghent  in  1500,  being  the  eldest 
Dominions  of  son  oi  Philips  A rchduke  of  Austria,  and  oi  Joanna, 
Empero^i^  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 
Germany.  Philip  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Ger- 
many by  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  last  Duke  of 

*  See  the  opening  of  Macaulay*s  Essay  on  "  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain, " 
to  which  some  of  the  above  is  due. 
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Burgundy.  After  her  father's  death  Mary  was  ruler  of  the 
Netherlands  (or  Low  Countries),  and  to  these  Philip  (the  father 
of  Charles  V.)  succeeded.  The  young  prince  had  thus,  by  his 
birth,  the  claim  to  a  splendid  inheritance.  His  father  Philip's 
death  gave  him  the  Netherlands  (the  territory  including  what  is 
now  both  Holland  and  Belgium);  his  grandfather  Ferdinand's 
death  (in  15 16)  gave  him  Spain;  on  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father Maximilian  in  15 19  he  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany, 
In  Italy  he  had  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (the  island  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  the  southern  mainland)  and  Sar- 
dinia.  His  rival  for  the  dignity  of  emperor  had  been  Francis 
/.,  King  of  France^  but  the  electoral  princes  of  Germany  chose 
Charles  of  Spain  (as  his  title  then  was),  and  he  was  crowned  em- 
peror at  Aix-la-ChapelU  in  1520,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

5.  This  remarkable  man  was  silent,  self-contained,  patient, 
prudent,  and  subtle.  Cool  in  temperament,  ener-  character  of 
getic  in  business,  slow  in  decision,  ready  in  resource,   ch^rUa  v. 

a  good  judge  of  mankind,  perfidious  on  occasion,  refined  in 
manners,  and  dignified  in  demeanour — 
he  was  in  some  respects  well  adapted  to 
his  lot  in  life,  great  rather  in  his  circum- 
stances than  in  his  character,  a  man  with 
no  heroic  qualities,  who  never  felt  and 
never  excites  enthusiasm.  His  career, 
as  a  whole,  was  a  failure,  from  the  lack 
of  that  high  genius  which  could  alone 
have  enabled  him  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  extreme  difficulties  of  such  a 
Onifes  V.  position  in  such  an  age. 

The  chief  matters  to  be  treated  in  an 
outline  of  his  reign  are  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  and  the  wars 
carried  on  against  Charles  V.  by  France  and  other  states  in 
order  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

6.  We  have  aheady  (pages  31 1,  355),  in  the  account  of  the  AU 
Ingenses  and  oijohn  Huss  in  Bohemia,  dealt  with  the  The  doctrine 
b^nnings  of  revolt  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  firifaues""'*' 
the  popes,  and  of  dissent  from  the  accepted  faith  of  tioned. 

the  western  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Albigenses  had 
been  put  down  by  military  force  and  by  the  Inquisition,  worked 
by  the  zeal  of  St.  Dominic  and  his  friars.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stamce^  which  met  in  14 15,  had  settled  disputes  between  rival 
popes,  and  dealt  with  the  innovations  on  received  faith  and 
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practice  advocated  in  Bohemia  by  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague^  who  were  bumed  as  heretics.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  all  the  nations  of  western  Europe  were  in 
communion  with  the  Western  Church,  of  which  the  pope  was 
the  recognized  spiritual  head.  The  real  causes  of  the  great 
change  that  was  coming  lie  deep  down  in  the  springs  of  human 
thought  and  action,  excited  by  the  mental  stir  that  had  been 
long,  as  we  have  seen,  at  work  in  Europe. 

7..  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  complaints  began  to  be 
Nature  of  loud  against  alleged  practical  abuses  in  the  church, 
alr«fn(it°SIe  against  the  absolute  authority  claimed  by  her  in 
church.  matters  of  faith,  and  against  the  undue  interference 
of  popes  with  the  civil  rights  of  governments  and  with  national 
churches.  Such  scholars  as  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus^  without 
themselves  taking  any  decisive  step,  undermined  the  position 
of  the  Roman  see  with  many  cultivated  persons  by  the  expres- 
sion of  free  thought  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  mass  of 
the  people  was  influenced  by  the  diffusion  of  satirical  epigrams, 
allegories,  and  jokes  directed  against  the  church  and  the  monks. 
The  printing-press  was,  of  course,  the  chief  material  aid  in  the 
new  movement.  The  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the  church 
were  attacked  by  allegations  that  many  of  them  were  unscrip- 
tural  and  against  the  practice  and  belief  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. Amongst  these  topics  we  may  name  the  use  of  images 
and  the  asking  the  intercession  of  saints;  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory; the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  the  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  services  of  the  church;  the  enforced  confession  of 
sins  to  a  priest;  and,  above  all,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  bodily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  elements  used  at  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

8.  In  1508  Martin  Luther^  a  monk  of  Erfurt  (in  Prussian 
Luther  attacks  Saxony),  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  church.  the  University  of  Wittenberg^  lately  founded  by 
Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  zealous  Catholic.  From 
the  first  the  new  professor  fearlessly  asserted  the  rights  of  human 
reason,  and,  being  made  a  Doctor  in  Theology  in  15 12,  took  up 
the  cause  of  what  he  professed  to  find  in  the  Scriptures  against 
accepted  doctrines  of  the  church.  Leo  X,  became  pope  in  15 1 3, 
and  the  characters  of  the  two  men  were  such  that  a  collision  be- 
tween them  was  inevitable.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Luther's 
attack  on  the  church  was  a  quarrel  between  him  and  a  JDomi" 
nican  monk  named  Tetzel  concerning  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
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9.  The  theory  as  to  indulgences  in  the  Catholic  system  is  that 
many  saints  and  pious  men  have  done  more  good  .  .  . 
works  and  suffered  more  than  was  required  for  the  °  "  k«°c«»- 
remission  of  their  sins;  the  surplus  constitutes  a  treasure  for  the 
church,  of  which  the  pope  has  the  keys,  and  is  authorized  to 
distribute  the  same  in  exchange  for  pious  gifts.  Indulgences 
began  in  the  practice  of  commuting  penances  for  grievous  sins 
into  a  money  fine  payable  to  the  church.  In  the  minds  of  the 
ignorant  (who  did  not  know  that  the  grant  of  pardon  for  sin  is 
made  by  the  church  only  to  the  faithful  who  are  truly  penitent 
and  have  confessed)  an  indulgence  became  equivalent  to  a  license 
for  sin;  and  a  manifest  abuse  resulted  which  all  good  Catholics 
repudiate.  Tetzel  was  engaged  in  the  sale  of  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  and  travelled  through  Saxony  in  a  wagon  provided 
with  two  large  boxes,  one  containing  the  letters  of  indulgence, 
and  the  other  destined  for  the  money  obtained  by  them.  The 
wrath  of  Luther  was  excited,  and  in  15 17  he  attacked  the  sale 
of  indulgences  by  affixing  to  the  door  of  the  great  church  at  Wit- 
tenberg his  famous  Ninety-five  Theses  or  questions,  amounting  to 
a  challenge  to  a  public  disputation  on  the  subject. 

10.  A  fire  of  discussion,  attack,  recrimination,  and  abuse  soon 
spread  all  over  western  and  northern  Europe,  Nature  of  the 
and   the  Reformation  had  fairly  begun.      For,  LuVhe'r  ^^thTe" 
after  attacking  Tetzel,  Luther  went  on  to  assail  church. 

the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the  church  in  a 
constant  succession  of  pamphlets  and  sermons,  which  were  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  printing-press  into  everj'one's  hands. 
From  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vistula  all  Europe  was  eager  to  read 
anything  written  by  or  about  this  audacious  monk  that  was 
defying  Leo  X.  Luther  set  up  the  Bible,  interpreted  by  man's  % 
private  judgment,  against  the  authority  of  the  church,  the  tra- 
dition of  ages,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  and  such  an 
attitude  could  not  but  cause  a  struggle,  as  for  life  or  dtath, 
between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  followers  of  the  Witten- 
berg reformer. 

11.  During  15 18  and  15 19  Luther  continued  to  refuse  with- 
drawal of  the  propositions  contained  in  his  theses,   pro«,„  ^ 
and  to  decline  the  summons  and  invitations  of  Leo  the  •'  Refer- 
X.  that  he  should  proceed  to  Rome.     In  1520  the  ">•***»"•" 
pope  excommunicated  Luther  and  his  supporters,  and  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  the  bold  German  ecclesiastic  cut  off"  all  retreat^ 
for  himself  by  publicly  burning  the  pope's  decree  before  J^  " 
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gates  of  Wittenberg.  By  this  act  Luther  separated  himself  de- 
cisively and  finally  from  the  papal  see  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
Several  of  the  German  nobles  and  princes  embraced  the  new 
cause,  and  Frederick  of  Saxony  soon  came  over  to  the  side  of 
what  was  now  called  the  Reformation, 

12.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  supporters  of  Luther 
^  ^,      .       were  all  actuated  by  sincere  conviction  as  to  the 

Motives  for  ,       /•  i  •      ,       i      •      i      ■  ,    i       •        -  ^  ,  • 

adopting  the  truth  of  his  theological  Views  and  the  justice  of  his 
new  faith.  cause.  There  were  many  who  had  been  longing  to 
revolt  from  authority,  but  wanted  a  leader  to  begin;  there  were 
many  who  consulted  only  their  own  self-interest,  and  sought 
release  from  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Roman  see;  others, 
more  sordid  still,  were  simply  eager  for  the  plunder  of  the 
landed  and  other  possessions  of  the  church  within  their  domin- 
ions. As  for  the  people,  the  German  nations  in  particular  had 
long  regarded  the  dominion  of  the  papacy  with  feelings  of  na- 
tional jealousy,  as  being  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  of  Italians, 
of  men  who  were  aliens  in  language,  manners,  and  modes  of 
thought  Under  the  banner  of  Luther,  then,  came  "  sovereigns 
impatient  to  appropriate  the  prerogatives  of  the  pope,  nobles 
desirous  to  share  the  plunder  of  abbeys,  patriots  impatient  of  a 
foreign  rule,  weak  men  allured  by  the  glitter  of  novelty,  bad 
men  desirous  of  the  license  inseparable  from  great  moral  revo- 
lutions;" as  well  as,  in  some  cases,  good  men  offended  by  what 
they  thought  to  be  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  learned 
men  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

13.  Leo  X,  after  Luther's  open  defiance,  called  to  his  aid  the 
The  Diet  of  newly-chosen  emperor,  Charles  K,  who  summoned 
Worms.  Luther  in  15  21  to  appear  before  the  Z>iei  (or  As- 
sembly) of  the  German  princes  at  JVorms,  a  free  imperial  city 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Reformer  there  (in  April)  attended 
before  a  great  concourse  of  p>rmces,  presided  over  by  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  his  writings,  and  refused  to  withdraw 
them.    An  edict  was  thereupon  issued  against  the  new  doctrines. 

14.  In  December,  152 1,  the  pope  died  suddenly,  and  was 
Reformers  succeeded  by  the  mild  Adrian  VI,  Luther  now 
caUed  *'  Pro-  began  to  translate  and  issue  his  German  Bible  (com- 
testants."  pieted  in  1534),  the  circulation  of  which  greatly 
aided  his  work.  None  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  Catholics 
was  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  movement,  nor  its  success 
in  many  quarters.  Austria,  France,  and  some  of  the  German 
sovereign-princes  strove  to  suppress  it  by  persecution.  Mean- 
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while  Luther  assailed  the  principles  of  monasticism  in  his  own 
person  and  conduct  by  throwing  off  his  character  as  monk  in 
1524,  and  marrying  a  nun  named  Catharine  von  Bora  in  1525. 
The  monasteries  in  Germany  were  soon  in  many  cases  deserted, 
and  the  priests  in  Saxony  and  Switzerland  took  wives.  In  1525 
the  Elector  of  Saxony;  Philips  Count  of  Hesse;  and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  {Duke  of  Frussia\  publicly  declared  themselves 
Lutherans,  and  many  German  cities  and  states  or  portions  of 
states  embraced  the  new  doctrines.  A  Diet  of  the  empire,  held  at 
Spires  (Speyer)  in  1529,  issued  adecree  against  changes  in  doctrine, 
and  the  protest  of  the  Lutherans  against  this  decree  caused  the 
professors  of  the  new  faith  to  be  known  afterwards  as  Protestants, 

15.  In  Switzerland  the  work  of  the  new  movement  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  Uirich  Zwingli  (known  as  ZMmz\ivi% 
Zuinglius)  and  (Ecolampa'dius^  and  led  to  a  civil  Caivm,  and 
war  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  cantons,  Meianchthon. 
in  which  (15  31)  Zuinglius  was  killed.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  famous  Frenchman  John  Calvin^  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  acuteness,  who  lived  and  worked  till  1564,  establishing  at 
Geneva  the  body  of  followers  who  called  themselves  Calvinists, 
Melanchthon  aided  Luther  in  Germany,  and  drew  up  the  famous 
statement  of  Lutheran  doctrines  which  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530,  and  is 
known  as  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

16.  During  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  separation  of 
Luther  (in  1520)  from  the  communion  of  the  Ca-  Extent  of  the 
tholic  Church,  Protestantism  reached  its  height.  Reformation. 
In  England^  Scotland^  Denmark^  Sweden y  Norway ^  north  Ger- 
manyy  Saxony^  Hesse^  Wiirtemburgy  the  Palatinate^  the  northern 
Netherlands  (now  Holland),  and  in  several  S^viss  cantons,  the 
Reformation  had  completely  triumphed.  Ireland,  Spain,  Por- 
tugaly  and  Italy  remained  in  the  Catholic  communion :  so  did 
much  of  southern  and  central  Germany, 

17.  In  France  the  contest  was  for  a  time  undecided:  the 
Protestants  there  acquired  the  name  of  Hugue- 

nets,  a  term  of  uncertain  origin,  first  applied  to  *  ur»enot«. 
them  by  the  Catholics  in  contempt:  and  we  shall  see  that 
France  in  the  end  remained  almost  wholly  Catholic.  ^  Speaking 
broadly,  the  Teutonic  nations  accepted,  the  Romance  and  the 

^For  the  reasons  why  the  Reformation  was  limited  to  certain  nations,  the 
student  may  refer  to  Heel's  Philosophy  of  History.  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
*'Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes"  is  invaluable. 
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Sclavonic  peoples  rejected,  the  reformed  faith  of  which  Luther 
was  the  most  energetic  and  violent  champion.  Before  relating 
what  the  Catholic  Church  effected  on  her  side  in  the  way  of 
reformation  and  reaction,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  the 


The  Towm-hall  and  Perlach  To\rer,  Augsburg. 

wars  of  Charles  Ky  occasioned  by  the  jealous  rivalry  and  fears 
of  France  and  other  states,  and  of  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
partly  arising  out  of  the  Reformation. 

i8.  Francis  I.  of  France  (reigned  15 15-1547)  was  enraged 
vv^ar  between  ^^^st  Charles  V.  on  his  election  as  Emperor  of 
Spain  and  Germany.  They  intrigued  against  each  other  for 
France.  ^^^  alliance  of  England  (under  Henry  VIII.),  which 

ultimately  joined  the  emperor,  and  in  15  21  war  broke  out, 
waged  in  the  north  of  France,  on  the  Spanish  border,  and  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Francis,  through  his  own  unjust  behaviour, 
lost  the  services  of  his  great  general,  the  Constable  de  Bourbon^ » 

1  The  Constable  in  France  was  the  highest  state-official,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  forces :  the  office  was  abolished  in  1627.  This  Duke  of  Roiirbon  was  of  the 
royal  line  of  France,  a  descendant  of  St.  Louis. 
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who  went  over  to  the  side  of  Charles.  He  drove  his  country- 
men  over  the  Alps,  took  Toulon,  and  besieged  Marseilles. 
Francis  succeeded  in  rescuing  Provence,  and  advanced  into 
the  Milanese  in  1524.  In  February,  1525,  he  was  utterly 
defeated  by  the  emperor's  forces  at  Pavia^  made  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Madrid.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  word  of 
truth  in  the  story  about  Francis  I.'s  letter  to  his  mother,  with 
the  famous  words,  "All  is  lost,  save  only  honour."  In  1526  he 
obtained  his  release  by  signing  a  treaty  for  the  'surrender  of 
territory  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  which  he  afterwards  declined  to 
give  up,  and  the  war  went  merrily  on  from  1527  to  1529. 

19.  An  alliance  called  the  ^^Holy  League^^  was  formed  against 
Charles  V.  by  Pope  Clement  VII,^  Francis  /.,  Henry  xhe  Holy 
VIIL,  Venice^  Milan^  and  other  minor  states  of  League- 
Italy.  In  1527  Rome  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  emperor's 
troops  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon^  who  was  killed  in  the 
assault.  Fighting  was  ended  for  the  time  by  the  Peace  of  Cam- 
brai  (in  Flanders)  in  1529,  which  left  Charles  V.  master  of 
Italy,  and  by  far  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe. 

20.  Francis  /.  did  much  for  Prance  in  encouraging  literature, 
science,  and  art,  and  fostered  the  genius  of  such   ser^jccof 
men  as  Rabelais  the  writer,  Leonardo  da    Vinci  Francis  i. 
the  p>ainter,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  the  worker  in  *o^""*^«- 
metsd.    He  built  the  palaces  of  Fontainebleau  and  St,  Germain: 
it  was  he,  too,  who  sent  Jcuqiies  Cartier  on  his  voyage  of  dis- 
covery to  America,  which  gave  France  the  possession  of  Canada 
until  the  eighteenth  century.     He  founded  the  library  of  Paris, 
and  brought  to  it  many  of  the  remains  of  Greek  literature.    But 
his  restless  spirit  urged  him  again  to  war  with  Charles  V.  in 
1535,  renewed,  after  a  truce,  in  1541,  and  ended  in  1545,  after 
a  struggle  which  left  Francis  secure  in  his  French  possessions 
only  because  Protestantism  in  Germany  called  the  emperor  to 
other  work. 

21.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to  reconcile,  if  he  could,  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  and  with  this  view  he  o^et  of 
alternately  threatened  and  courted  the  former.  Lu-  Augsburg. 
ther  died  early  in  1546,  and  war  began  between  the  emperor 
and  the  league  of  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  and  the  breaking  up  of  their 
confederacy.  An  alliance,  however,  made  in  1552  between 
Henry  II,  of  France  and  Maurice^  Elector  of  Saxony^  restored 
the  Protestant  cause,  and  in  1555,  after  the  emj^ror^h^^^. 
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tained  several  defeats,  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  confirmed  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  (1552),  giving  the  Protestants  equal  rights 
with  the  Catholics  in  Germany.  Within  the  different  German 
states,  however,  great  intolerance  was  exhibited  on  all  sides 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  Protestant  sects 
of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  who  all  persecuted  each  other  as 
far  as  they  could.  All  this  prepared  the  way  for  a  desperate 
struggle  in  the  following  (seventeenth)  century. 

22.  In  1555  and  1556  Charles  V.  resigned  to  his  son  (the 
Abdication  of  famous,  or  infamous,  Philip  11.  of  Spain)  the  sov- 
charies  V.  ereignty  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  throne  of  Spain 
(with  all  its  belongings),  and  the  dignity  and  rule  of  the  Empire 
of  Germany  passed  to  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Charles  V.  died 
in  1558  in  retirement  at  the  convent  of  St,  Justus  {San  Yuste) 
in  Spain. 

23.  Henry  If,  of  France  (reigned  1547- 1559)  was  son  of 
France  and  ^^^ncis  I.,  and  took  up  his  father's  old  quarrel  with 
Spain  again  the  empire,  Spain,  and  England.  In  1552  he  seized 
at  war.  ^^^  three  German  bishoprics  of  Metz^  Toul^  and 
Verdun  (names  made  familiar  in  the  PYanco-German  war  of 
1870);  in  1558  his  general,  the  Duke  of  Guise^  retook  Calais 
from  the  English;  in  1557  the  Spanish  army  of  Philip  II.  (with 
a  contingent  of  English  troops  furnished  by  his  wife,  our  Mary 
I.)  had  defeated  the  French  completely  at  the  great  battle  of 
St,  Quentin  (in  north  of  France),  and  checked  the  rising  power 
of  France.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Caieau-Cam- 
tresis  (in  the  north  of  France)  in  1559. 

24.  The  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  France  was  the  famous  Catharine 
Catharine  de  de  Medici^  an  Italian  princess  of  the  celebrated  Flor- 
Medici.  entine  house — a  woman  beautiful,  able,  ambitious, 
and  wicked.  For  four  reigns  (those  of  her  husband  and  three 
sons  who  reigned  in  succession)  she  practised  the  arts  of  Italian 
intrigue  with  great  assiduity,  and  often  with  fatal  success,  until 
her  death  in  1589. 

25.  The  history  of  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
Reiiffioua  tecnth  century  is  mainly  taken  up  with  a  series  of 
civil  wars  of  civil  wars,  arising  out  of  religious  differences  be- 
Prance.  tween  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  within  the 
country.  Henry  II,  of  France  was  accidentally  killed  at  a 
tournament  in  1559,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  lad  of 
sixteen,  as  Francis  11,^  married  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
government  was,  during  his  reign  of  eighteen  mpnjljpj^  jjj,  the 
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hands  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  Charles,  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine — the  former  directing  military  affairs,  the  latter 
being  at  the  head  of  religious  matters  and  of  the  finances. 
They  both  used  their  power  solely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  their 
pride  and  avarice. 

26.  The  Protestants  of  France,  called  Huguenots,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  adopted  that  form  of  the  new  faith  which  causes  of  the 
was  called  Calvinism^  after  its  founder,  Calvin,  who  ^iwi  wars, 
had  gone  further  away  even  than  Luther  from  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines. The  French  Protestants,  who  were  then  very  numerous, 
had  been  persecuted  by  Francis  I.  and  then  by  Henry  II.,  and 
the  party  of  the  Guises  continued  this  policy  under  Francis  II. 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre^  and  his  brother  Louis, 
Prince  de  CondS,  were  jealous  of  the  power  wielded  by  the 
Guises,  who  were  not  of  the  royal  line,  and  united  with  the 
Calvinists  to  overthrow  them  as  the  leaders  of  the  dominant 
Catholic  party.  We  see  that  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was  am- 
bition, while  religion  was  the  pretext.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  the  government  among  the  French  nobility,  especially 
those  of  the  Calvinist  sect,  and  civil  war  soon  broke  out 
Francis  IL  died  in  December,  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  IX,,  then  but  nine  years  old. 

27.  Charles  IX.  reigned  in  name  from  1560  to  1574.  The 
real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  leaders  in 
queen-mother,  Catharifu  de  Medici,  and  her  sup-  **»«  •tru«ie. 
porters,  the  Guises,  Against  them  were  ranged  Anthony  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who  became  a  Huguenot,  with 
the  famous  Admiral  Coligny,  a  leading  Calvinist.  The  Prince 
de  Cond^  was  an  active,  enterprising,  and  ambitious  man; 
Coligny  was  prudent,  cautious,  and  well  fitted  to  be  a  leader, 
skilled  in  repairing  his  frequent  defeats,  and  as  virtuous  a  man 
as  that  age  could  anywhere  show.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  a 
soldier  distinguished  in  the  Italian  wars,  and  noted  for  his  re- 
capture of  Calais  (1558)  from  the  English.  He  was  a  zealous 
Catholic.  His  chief  supporter  in  the  battlefield  was  De  Mont- 
morency, Constable  of  France,  who  had  fought  with  distinction 
in  Italy  for  Francis  I.,  though  he  was  also  the  defeated  com- 
mander at  the  great  battle  of  St.  Quentin  in  1557. 

28.  The  war  broke  out  in  1562,  through  an  affray  in  Cham- 
pagne between  the  followers  of  Guise  and  a  party     The  first 
of  Calvinists  at  their  worship  in  a  bam.     At  the      civil  war. 
battle  of  Dreux  in  December,  1562,  Coligny ^^^^f;g^i^tx^ 
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defeated  by  Guisey  and  Cond^  was  taken  prisoner  on  one  side 
and  Montmorency  on  the  other.  Early  in.  1563  Guise  was 
killed  near  Orleans,  and  there  was  a  lull  in  the  fratricidal  con- 
test for  a  season.  In  1567  Montmorency  defeated  the  Hugue- 
nots under  Cond6  and  Coligny  in  a  battle  at  Si,  DeniSy  near 
Paris,  but  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  fight.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  had  been  succeeded  in  the  leadership  of  the  Catholic 
party  by  his  son  Henry  of  Guise,  a  brave  soldier  and  deter- 
mined man.  In  1569  the  Calvinists  were  thoroughly  defeated 
2Xjama€y  where  Cond6  was  killed;  and  again,  under  Coligny, 
at  Moncontour,     Peace  was  made  for  a  time  in  1570. 

29.  The  most  famous  of  the  champions  of  the  Huguenot 
Henry  of  cause  in  France  had  already  come  to  the  front 
Navarre,     xhis  was  the  gallant  Henrys  King  of  Navarre^  son 

of  the  above-named  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and  oi  Jeanne  d' Albrety 
Queen  of  Navarre,  He  is  often  called  the  BhamaiSy  because  he 
was  bom  (1553)  at  Pau  in  the  province  of  Biamy  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  Calvinbt,  and, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  fought  at  Jamac  and  Moncontour.  He 
was  one  of  the  bravest,  frankest,  and  most  lovable  men  that 
ever  lived;  his  white  plume  waved  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight;  his  winning  demeanour,  the  outward  presentment  of  a 
soul  in  many  ways  noble  and  chivalrous,  cave  him  an  entrance 
to  all  hearts.  In  1572  he  married  the  beautiful  Margaret  of 
VaioiSy  the  king's  sister,  the  nuptials  being  celebrated  at  Paris  a 
few  days  before  the  fearful  event  known  as  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (August,  1572). 

30.  The  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris  and  the  provinces 
The  second  o*^  'his  occasion  introduces  one  of  the  vexed  ques- 
civii  war.  tions  of  history,  into  the  discussion  of  which  we 
cannot  enter  here.  Admiral  Coligny  was  killed  in  Paris,  and 
Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  professing  the  Cadiolic 
faith.  The  Huguenots  renewed  the  war  for  a  time,  and  another 
year's  useless  bloodshed  occurred. 

31.  Charles  IX,  died  in  1574,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Henry  III.  brother,  third  son  of  Catharine  de  Medici,  as  Henry 
Thr?aufoiic  ^^^'  ^^  ^57^  ^^  ^^w  k*^  ^  selfish  voluptuary, 
League.  whose  pleasures  civil  discord  interrupted)  issued  an 
edict  favourable  to  the  Calvinists,  and  this  caused  the  formation 
of  the  famous  Catholic  League  in  December,  1576.  From  time 
to  time  the  civil  war  was  renewed,  and  France  was  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  confusion  and  anarchy.     In  1584  (by  the  death  of  the 
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king's  brother)  Henry  of  Naiuirre^  who  had  again  become  Cal- 
vinistic  in  professed  faith,  became  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
The  league  resumed  its  activity  under  Henry  of  Guise;  and 
when  it  forced  the  king  to  withdraw,  in  1585,  the  concessions 
made  to  the  Protestants,  fighting  began  again.  In  1588  Guise 
drove  his  sovereign  from  the  capital,  Paris;  and  in  December 
of  that  year  Henry  HI.,  after  luring  his  enemy  thither  bj  a  pre- 
tended reconciliation,  had  Guise  murdered  at  the  royal  castle  of 
Blois.  Paris  and  several  great  towns  then  revolted,  and  Henry 
HI.  made  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and  besieged  Paris, 
which  was  defended  by  the  Ditke  of  Mayenne^  brother  of  Henry 
of  Guise,  and  now  head  of  the  league.  The  Catholic  party  now 
hated  the  king;  and  in  August^  1589,  a  Dominican  monk, 
Jacques  Clhment^  gave  him  a  fatal  stab  in  his  camp  before  Paris 
at  St  Cloud,  In  Henry  III.  the  House  of  Valois  in  France 
became  extinct. 

32.  In  1589,  in  the  person  of  Henry  of  Navarre^  son  (as  we 
have  seen)  of  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  the  House  of  Accession  of 
Bourbon  came  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  ruled  the  House  of 
there  (save  during  the  revolution  and  first  em-  ^o"^**®"- 
pire)  until  1830.  The  new  king,  Henry  IV.  {Henri  Quaire\ 
had  to  fight  for  his  throne,  the  Catholic  League  (headed,  as 
above,  by  the  Due  de  Mayenne)  rejecting  him  as  a  heretic.  In 
September,  1589,  Henry  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Catholic 
party  at  Argues^  near  Dieppe;  in  March,  1590,  he  won  his 
brilliant  battle  oi Ivry,  west  of  Paris;  in  1593  he  professed  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  in  1594  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  Be- 
tween 1595  and  1598  he  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Burgundy,  Picardy,  and  Brittany,  held  against  him 
by  Spanish  troops  sent  by  Philip  II.,  who  claimed  the  French 
throne. 

33.  Henry  IV,  was  now,  as  accepted  King  of  France,  to 
show  the  best  side  of  his  character,  the  paternal  ^^  jy ,, 
regard  for  his  people's  interests  which  has  made  his  reiffn  in 
memory  dear  to  the  French  nation.  It  was  his  ^'■"°*=*- 
business  to  restore  lasting  peace  and  solid  prosperity  to  a  coun- 
try where  the  royal  authority  had  greatly  decayed,  and  which 
had  long  been  suffering  under  the  worst  passions  engendered  in 
civil  war.  His  first  object  was  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the 
contending  religious  parties. 

34.  In  1598  Henry  IV.  issued  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes^ 
which  defined  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  in  France.     By  this 
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document  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was  granted  to  the 
The  Edict  of  Huguenots,  and  all  employments  and  political  offices 
Nantes.  were  thrown  open  to  them.     A  struggle  was  thus 

ended  for  a  time  which  had  threatened  to  ruin  both  the  mon- 
archy and  the  country.  We  must  remember  that  the  Catholic 
faith  was  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  French  people; 
and  the  Protestants,  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  were  required 
to  pay  tithes  to  the  state  religion,  and  to  observe  the  Catholic 
festivals  and  holidays. 

35.  To  the  wise  administration  of  affairs  by  the  famous  Duke 
Due  de  81UI  ^f  ^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  "^  \2x%t^  measure  the  rapid  re- 
Marshai  of  ^*  covery  of  France,  under  Henry  IV.,  from  the  effects 
Prance.  ^f  ^^  disastrous  civil  wars.  The  Due  de  Stilly, 
Marshal  of  France,  was  a  Calvinist  who  had  in  his  youth  (as 
the  Baron  de  Rosny^  from  his  birth-place  near  Mantes)  escaped 
in  Paris  from  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  fought 
for  Henry  IV.  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jvry 
(1590);  his  devotion  to  his  country  was  shown  by  the  advice 
which  he,  though  he  was  a  Protestant,  gave  to  Henry,  that  the 
king  should  embrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

36.  In  1597  Sully  became  minister  of  finances,  and  after- 
SuUv'sad-  wards  received  charge  of  all  fortifications,  public 
ministration,  buildings,  ports,  cands,  roads,  and  river  navigation. 
These  great  opportunities  were  nobly  used  in  behalf  of  his 
country  and  his  king.  Sully  had  to  deal  with  a  great  public 
debt,  and  with  a  system  of  revenue  collection  so  defective  and 
fraudulent  that  but  a  seventhpart^  it  is  stated,  of  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  people  actually  reached  the  public  exchequer.  The 
reforms  of  the  minister  soon  cleared  off  a  large  part  of  the  debt, 
diminished  taxation,  created  a  large  reserve  fund,  and  doubled 
the  amount  of  revenue  received  by  the  exchequer;  four-fifths  of 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  people  now  reached  the  treasury.  The 
energy  of  Sully  was  indefatigable,  and  he  showed  the  highest 
principle  and  the  most  disinterested  courage  in  resisting  the 
demands  of  greedy  courtiers,  and  setting  the  welfare  of  France 
above  all  private  considerations.  Public  virtue  of  this  kind  was 
rare,  indeed,  in  that  age,  and  an  enduring  fame  has  rewarded 
his  exertions  and  integrity.  Sully  also  greatly  encouraged  agri- 
culture, which  he  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
French  people's  prosperity,  and  did  much  to  benefit  commerce. 
In  pursuit  of  these  objects  marshes  were  drained,  mulberry- 
trees  were  planted,   forests  preserved;  great  highways  were 
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opened  in  all  directions,  canals  dug,  free-trade  in  grain  intro- 
duced, and  commercial  treaties  made  with  Holland,  England, 
Turkey,  and  Spain. 

37.  Henry  IF,  soon  became  the  most  popular  of  sovereigns, 
and  was  aided  by  this  in  his  determined  efforts  to  ^^^  j^  .^ 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  great  potPcy  and  ' 
nobles  had  become  almost  independent  under  the  ••■••■»»^tion. 
weak  rule  of  the  last  kings  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  Henry 
took  severe  measures  in  order  to  restore  the  royal  power.  The 
municipal  franchises  of  towns  were  also  annulled :  a  strict  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  was  established;  and  such  power  as  the 
parliament  still  retained  was  diminished.  In  his  foreign  policy 
Henry  IV.  did  all  that  he  could  to  thwart  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria  and  the  great  Catholic  power,  Spain.  In  1609  he  made 
preparations  for  a  war  which,  according  to  Sully's  Memoirs^ 
aimed  at  great  designs  for  the  rearrangement  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope; but  the  following  year  (16 10)  he  died  by  one  of  the  most 
tragic,  pitiful,  and  deplorable  of  assassinations.  A  fanatic 
named  Ravaillac  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  as  he  sat  in  his 
coach  in  a  street  of  Paris.  The  deed  was  probably  that  of  a 
lunatic  brought  to  that  condition  by  misery  combined  with  reli- 
gious excitement  Henry  IV.  left  (besides  other  children)  a  son 
who  succeeded  him  as  Lguis  XIII  The  mother  of  these  was 
his  second  wife,  Maria  de  Medici^  related  to  the  reigning  house 
of  Tuscany,  which  had  succeeded  the  great  Florentine  republic 
in  1569. 

38.  On  the  outbreak  of  revolt  from  the  church  which  is 
known  as  the  Reformation  the  danger  to  the  Catho-  ^^^  catholic 
lie  system  was  formidable,  but  it  was  encountered  church  stiu 
with  the  ability  and  energy  which  have  been  often  po^*'*"*- 
displayed  by  Catholicism  at  the  crises  of  its  history.  In  Italy 
there  was  a  great  unwillingness,  both  in  the  religious  and  the 
irreligious,  to  break  with  the  Catholic  Church;  in  Spain  there 
was  the  strongest  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  most 
zealous  resolve  to  maintain  it  at  all  points  and  at  all  hazards. 
The  measures  which  were  adopted  by  the  rulers  of  the  church, 
and  mainly  contributed  to  sustain  Catholicism  under  the  shock 
of  the  Reformation,  were  three — internal  reform,  the  recognition 
and  development  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  working 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Inquisition. 

39.  A  reformation  of  manners  and  discipline  in  the  south  of 
Europe  followed  the  reformation,  as  the  Protestants  considered 
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it,  of  doctrine  in  the  north.  A  revived  zeal  was  displayed 
Catholic  re-  throughout  the  CathoUc  world.  Old  institutions 
fonna.  and  Tcligious  communities  were  remodelled  and 

made  efficient,   and  new  methods  were  called  into  action. 

The  monastic  orders  restored  old  strictness  of  discipline,  and 

devoted  themselves  anew  to  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the 

poor. 

40.  A  new  order  of  priests  called  that  of  the  Theatines^  was 
Onierof  instituted  in  1524.  These  monks  were  bound  by 
Theatines.    their  VOWS  to  preach  against  heretics,  to  help  the 

parochial  clergy  in  their  spiritual  work,  to  attend  the  sick  and 
criminals,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  Providence  for  their  daily 
bread,  owning  no  property,  collecting  no  alms,  and  awaiting  the 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  charitable.  Their  chief  founder,  Caraffd, 
afterwards  Pope  Paul  /K,  was  conspicuous  among  them  for 
zeal  and  devotion,  and  his  example  was  well  followed  in  the 
order.  The  court  of  Rome  itself  was  purified  from  much  that 
could  not  fail  to  give  a  handle  for  the  attacks  of  Protestants. 
The  luxurious  ease  and  literary  and  artistic  dilettantism  of  Pope 
Leo  X.  (1513-1522)  were  succeeded  by  the  austerity  and  fer- 
vour of  Paul  IV,  (1555-1559),  Pius  V.  (1566- 1572),  and 
Gregory  XIIL  (1572-1585). 

41.  The  Luther  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction  was  Ignatius 
Order  of  jeau-  Loyoia^  the  enthusiastic  founder  of  the  Order  of  the 
its:  Loyola.    Jesuits  (or  Society  of  Jesus)  in  1539 — ^an  institution 

which  the  shrewd  policy  and  energy  of  his  successors  made  into 
the  most  famous  and  powerful  organization  of  that  class  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Loyola  was  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  a 
noble  family  in  Biscay,  and  from  an  early  age  showed  a  zealous 
temperament,  fostered  by  reading  the  Spanish  romances,  and 
blending  religion  and  chivalry  in  a  high  degree.  After  a  career 
of  distinction  as  a  soldier  he  was  disabled  by  a  wound,  and 
became  crippled  for  life  in  1521.  On  a  bed  of  sickness  he 
turned  to  dreams  of  spiritual  conquest,  and  had  the  usual 
visions  and  revelations  vouchsafed  to  him.  When  he  recovered, 
Loyola  made  pilgrimages  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem,  studied  at 
the  Spanish  universities,  and  then  settled  at  Paris  for  a  seven 
years'  course  of  theological  training  at  the  university,  from  1528 
to  1535-  He  there  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  famous  society, 
consisting  of  himself  and  his  friends  Le  Fevre^  Francois  Xavier^ 

*  So  called  from  one  of  its  founders,  Caraffa,  Bishop  of  Chieti,  anciently 
Theate,  In  Italy. 
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Lmruz^  Bohadilla,  and  others.  They  bound  themselves  together 
by  vo¥re  of  chastity  and  poverty,  devoting  themselves  to  the 
care  of  the  church  and  the  conversion  of  infidels.  In  1543  his 
new  order — the  Company  or  Society  of  Jesus — ^was  recognized  by 
the  authorities  at  Rome. 

42.  The  vow  of  obedience  taken  by  the  Jesuits  bound 
them  to  perform  without  any  demur  all  the  com-  The  vowa  of 
mands  of  the  pope.  They  discarded  the  peculiar  the  jeauita. 
garb  of  monastic  orders,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  the  defence  of  the  church,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  faith.  Besides  missionary  enterprises  for  the  extension  of 
the  church,  the  chief  methods  of  influence  used  by  the  Jesuits 
were  the  pulpit,  the  confessional,  and  their  schools  and  colleges 
for  training  the  young. 

43.  In  1541  Loyola  was  elected  general  of  the  order,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  Rome  and  to  govern  the  organization 
society  until  his  death  in  1556.  The  popes  soon  of  the  order, 
saw  the  use  which  could  be  made  of  the  Jesuits  against  the 
advancing  Reformation,  and  granted  to  them  extraordinary 
privileges  and  powers,  enabling  them  to  make  the  Catholic 
religion  acceptable  to  men  and  women  of  every  class,  condition, 
and  character.  The  general  had  unlimited  power  over  the 
members  of  the  order,  and  could  send  them  on  missions  of 
every  kind,  confer  academical  degrees  on  them,  appoint  them 
to  theological  professorships,  and  in  all  ways  further  the  objects 
of  the  society.  The  basis  of  the  constitution  was  a  general  dis- 
persion of  the  members  throughout  society,  combined  with 
entire  union  amongst  themselves,  and  subordination  to  the 
general  and  his  council  at  Rome. 

44.  The  Jesuits  soon  acquired  unbounded  influence  in  all 
parts  of  the  Catholic  world  and  made  rapid  way  in  influence  and 
the  countries  still  divided  between  the  old  faith  and  apread  of  the 
the  new.  As  rectors  and  professors  in  colleges,  as  J*""*^- 
preachers  in  cities  and  at  courts,  as  tutors  and  spiritual  guides 
in  fisimilies,  as  missionaries  among  heathens  and  heretics,  as 
governors  of  colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  as  father- 
confessors  of  princes,  and  as  general  pervaders  of  every  class  of 
society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  were  constantly 
engaged  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Such  were  the  energy,  skill,  discipline,  courage,  self-denial,  de- 
votion, and  versatility  of  the  members  of  the  new  society  that  it 
has  been  well  said  that  "the  history  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  is  the 
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history  of  the  great  Catholic  reaction."^  Every  quarter  of  the 
globe  witnessed  the  zeal  of  Jesuit  missionaries;  every  court  was 
the  scene  of  Jesuit  intrigues;  all  art,  science,  literature,  luxury, 
and  fashion  were  pressed  by  Jesuits  into  the  service  of  religion 
and  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Jesuits  were  soon  established  as  a  recognized  and  powerful 
order  in  Italy^  Portugal^  Spain^  and  Catholic  Germany^  es- 
pecially in  Austria  and  Bavaria.  They  had  great  success  in 
making  themselves  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  classes  by 
adapting  their  own  demeanour  and  the  requirements  of  the 
church  to  the  characters  of  each  and  the  occasion  of  the 
moment,  this  spirit  of  worldly  policy  and  accommodation^  to 
circumstances  being  derived  chiefly  from  the  principles  of* 
LaineZy  the  second  general  of  the  order.  Their  improvements, 
zeal,  and  skill  in  education  of  the  higher  class  gave  them  a  just 
and  wide-spread  fame,  and  scholars  trained  in  their  institutions 
did  much  for  the  study  of  history,  geography,  language,  rhetoric, 
and  mathematics.  The  Jesuits  obtained  a  foothold  in  France 
with  some  difficulty,  and  were  never  so  influential  there  as  in 
some  other  countries.  We  cannot  pursue  their  history  further 
here. 

45.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jesuits,  more  than  any  other  influ- 
Cathoiic  ence,  caused  the  great  reflux  in  public  opinion  which 
reaction,  followed  the  Reformation,  and  which  we  have  styled 
the  Catholic  reaction.  To  the  Jesuits  it  is  mainly  due  that 
whereas,  half  a  century  after  the  Reformation,  the  contest  was 
still  undecided  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  in  France, 
Belgium^  southern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland — in  half  a 
century  more  the  Catholic  Church  was  victorious  and  dominant 
in  all  those  countries.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Pro- 
testants had  shown  a  lessened  zeal  and  an  inferior  policy,  and 
that  while  the  whole  efforts  of  the  Catholics  were  directed 
against  the  Protestants,  almost  the  whole  energy  of  the  Pro- 
testants was  directed  against  each  other.  In  Germany  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans  were  too  often  engaged  in  perse- 
cuting each  other,  and  in  England  and  Scotland  men  were 
wasting  in  hot  disputes  on  points  of  discipline  and  doctrine 
the  powers  and  time  which  might  have  brought  over  Ireland 
from  the  old  faith  to  the  new. 


*  Macaulay's  Essay  on  "  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  which  should  be  all 
read  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
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46.  We  have  already  seen  (page  312)  the  rise  of  the  Inquisition 
as  a  means  of  coping  with  the  outbreak  of  heresy 
in  the  south  of  France  among  the  Albigenses^  at  *  «<!""» 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Innocent  III,  (who  became  j)ope  in  1 1 98)  and  his  successors 
used  the  tribunal  (known  as  the  Holy  Inquisition  or  the  Holy 
Office)  both  to  extirpate  rebellious  members  of  the  church  and 
to  extend  the  papal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  bishops.  The 
work  of  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition  was  to  seek  out  adherents 
of  false  doctrines,  and  to  pronounce  sentence  (from  which  there 
was  no  appeal)  against  their  fortune  and  their  life.  Suspected 
persons  were  secretly  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  monks,  the  chief  agents  of  the  tribunal,  kept  a 
strict  watch  also  over  the  conduct  of  the  bishops.  The  Inquisi- 
tion was  introduced  into  Italy^  and  into  parts  of  France^  but 
with  less  authority  than  in  Italy.  In  England  it  was  never 
established  at  all.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Holy  Office  made  its  way  into  Spain^  and  towards  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century  the  Spanish 


Inquisition  became  the  most 
remarkable  and  powerful  de- 
velopment of  the  institution 
that  ever  existed.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  used  it  politically 
against  the  powerful  nobles,  as 
well  as  religiously  in  persecut- 
ing heretics. 

47.    In    1478    the    famous 
Torquemada,^x\ox  p^^erofthc 

of     a     Dominican    inquisition 

convent,  was  ap-  '"^p**"- 
pointed  the  first  Grand  Inqui- 
sitor of  Spain.  He  had  200 
confidential  agents  known  as 
familiars^  and  a  body-guard 
for  his  defence.  The  cere- 
mony of  burning  heretics  was 
called  an  auto  de  fi^  or  act  0/ 
faith.  In  1483  the  pope  (Sixtus  IK)  ratified  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  Office  in  Spain,  and  the  tribunal  became  a  most  power- 
ful instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  sovereign  (who 
appointed  the  grand  inquisitor  and  his  chief  colleagues)  for 
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establishing  the  royal  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  national  freedom, 
for  coercing  the  clergy,  and  restraining  the  nobles.  The  royal 
treasury  was  enriched  by  estates  confiscated  through  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Office,  and  Torquemada  worked  the  institution 
vigorously  till  his  retirement  in  1491.  For  two  centuries  the 
Inquisition  continued  in  full  force  in  Spain,  and  was  finally 
abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1 808.  Such  was  the  agency — ^powerful, 
secret,  and  terrible — that  was  now  armed  against  Protestantism 
with  new  powers  by  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  persecution 
of  heretical  persons  and  the  destruction  of  heretical  books  had 
a  great  effect  in  forwarding  the  Catholic  revival. 

48.  Lastly,  the  Catholic  Church  took  pains  to  define  afresh 
The  Council  ^^  doctrines  which  she  required  to  be  received  and 
of  Trent.  held  by  the  faithful.  The  Council  of  Trent  (so  called 
because  its  meetings  were  mostly  held  at  the  place  of  that  name 
— or  Trient — ^now  in  the  Austrian  province  of  the  Tyrol)  met  in 
1545  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IIL^  and  sat  at  intervals 
until  1563.  Its  decrees  as  to  doctrine  are  embodied  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Creed  of  Pitts  IK  (pope  1 559-1566),  and  these 
were  unanimously  accepted  by  the  Catholic  states.  Many 
practical  abuses  were  reformed  by  the  decrees  as  to  discipline. 

II.   RISE  OP  THE  DUTCH   REPUBLIC. 

1.  The  name  ^^ Netherlands"  now  belongs  only  to  the  kingdom 
The  "Nether,  of  Holland,  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  name  de- 
iiSeenth  *^*  noted  a  number  of  provinces  extending  from  the 
century.  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  DoUart  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  France,  forming  the  tract  of  fertile  alluvial  land  which  now 
comprises  the  kingdoms  of  both  Holland  and  Belgium. 

2.  We  have  seen  (page  348)  that  Flanders^  the  southern  por- 
Previoua  tion  of  this  territory,  had  acquired  greatness  in 
hutoxy.      manufactures  and  commerce  in  the  thirteenth  and 

fourteenth  centuries,  the  most  flourishing  towns  being  then 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Nether- 
lands had  come  under  the  rule  of  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  King  of  Spain.  At  the  Reformation  the  new 
faith  made  much  progress  in  the  country,  and  a  contest  of  sects 
arose  amongst  those  who  had  abandoned  the  Catholic  Church. 

3.  In  1556,  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  the  Netherlands 
Prosperity  of  ^^^  become  a  part  of  the  great  dominion  ruled  by 
the  Nether,  his  son,  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  The  prosperity  of 
lands.  jj^g  southern  provinces  especially  was  at  this  time 
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great,  in  consequence  of  the  valuable  traffic  carried  on  by  the 
merchants  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  who  exchanged  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  for  the  riches  drawn  from  America  and 
India  by  the   Spanish  and   Portuguese.      Antwerp  had  now 


The  Cathedral,  Antwerp,  from  the  Egg  Market. 

succeeded  to  Bruges  as  the  general  mart  of  commerce,  and 
was  the  richest  town  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Wool  to  an 
enormous  value  was  annually  imported  from  England  and  Spain 
into  the  Netherlands  for  manufacture  into  cloth.  The  Zea- 
landers  carried  on  a  most  lucrative  herring-fishery  in  the  Scotch 
waters.  The  people  were  strongly  attached  to  liberty  and  chafed 
against  undue  restraint,  the  citizens  of  the  great  manufacturing 
town  of  Ghmt  being  especially  unruly  under  slight  or  oppression. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  provinces^  now  composing  Hol- 
land^ included  the  best  sailors  in  Europe,  famous  for  their 
courage  and  skill,  which  had  been  signally  shown  in  expeditions 
made  by  their  sovereign,  Charles  V.,  against  the  seats  of  heretical 
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pirates  at  Tunis  and  Algiers.  When  the  reformed  doctrines 
made  their  way  into  the  Netherlands,  Charles  V.  combated  the 
heresy  with  severe  measures  of  repression,  which  produced  little 
effect.  The  invention  of  printing  had  produced  its  full  effect  of 
general  enlightenment  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  great  increase 
of  wealth  and  luxury  had  been  accompanied  by  a  keener  taste 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

4.  Literature  and  the  arts  had  made  great  progress.  In  the 
Literature  and  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  Flanders  had  pro- 
art  of  the  duced  historical  writers  who  won  great  renown  by 
Netherlands,  ^harm  of  Style :  among  these  we  may  name  Frois- 
sart  (flourished  about  1 370-1400),  the  chronicler  of  mediaeval 
wars,  and  Philip  de  Commines  (lived  1445  to  1509),  who  wrote 
valuable  memoirs  on  his  own  times,  when  he  served  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  and  Louis  XL  of  France  as  a  negotiator. 
Architecture  had  produced  the  cathedrals  and  town-halls  which 
form  yet  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  country  for  tourists. 
The  size,  solidity,  and  beauty  of  design  and  execution  in  these 
wonderful  buildings  make  them  still  speaking  monuments  of  the 
stern  magnificence  and  finished  taste  of  the  age  which  brought 
them  forth  from  the  brain  of  the  architect  and  the  hand  of  the 
craftsman.  The  musicians  of  Flanders  were  celebrated  through- 
out Europe.  John  van  Eyck  (or  John  of  Bruges)  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  and  in  linear  and 
aerial  perspective,  and  has  left  many  examples  of  his  skill. 
Among  the  inventions  due  to  the  Netherlands  were  painting  on 
glass,  the  polishing  of  diamonds,  the  making  of  lace  and  of 
tapestry,  and  the  carillon  or  musical  arrangement  and  working 
of  bells,  which  still,  from  the  fair  aerial  towers  of  Antwerp  and 
of  Bruges,  delight  the  traveller's  ear  as  with  a  song  of  angels 
singing  carols  in  the  sky.  The  university  of  Louvain  was 
founded  in  1425,  and  served  greatly  for  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge, though  it  acquired  afterwards  an  evil  name  for  fierce  and 
useless  theological  disputes. 

5.  The  glory  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  material  way,  was  the 

city  of  Antwerp^  which  was  the  great  outlet  for  the 
ntwerp.  jj^^^g^^  ^f  Europe,  and  the  receptacle  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  nations  of  the  known  world.  Its  port  was  so 
often  crowded  with  vessels  that  each  successive  fleet  was  obliged 
to  wait  long  in  the  river  Scheldt  before  it  could  obtain  admission 
for  the  discharge  of  its  cargoes.  Such  was  the  land,  such  were 
the  people — industrious,  enterprising,  energetic,  enlightened, 
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wealthy,  and  aspiring — who  were  handed  over  to  the  rule  of 
Philip  II.  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

6.  Philip  II.  (reigned  1556-1598)  was  a  cold-blooded  tyrant, 
remarkable  for  bigotr}'  in  creed  and  impurity  in  life;  character  of 
he  was  perfidious,  patient,  plotting,  subtle,  selfish,  pwup  11.  of 
gloomy,  ignorant,  cunning,  and  cruel :  history  scarcely  ®p**°' 
presents  us  with  a  character  more  revolting,  more  insensible  to, 
and  more  incapable  of  rousing,  any  human  sympathy, 

7.  The  empire  over  which  this  man  was  called  to  rule  in 
1556  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid  Extent  of  hu 
that  ever  existed  in  the  world.  In  Europe  he  ruled  dominions. 
Spain,  Portugal  (conquered  by  him  in  1581),  the  Netherlands, 
parts  of  what  is  now  territory  in  the  east  and  south  of  France 
{Franche  Comte,  a  part  of  Burgundy,  and  Roussillon,  by  the 
Pyrenees),  the  Milanese  (in  Italy),  and  the  two  Sicilies.  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  other  small  Italian  states  were  completely  subject 
to  his  influence.  In  Asia  this  monarch  possessed  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  rich  settlements  which  had  once  belonged  to 
Portugal  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  (in  India), 
in  Malacca,  and  the  Spice  Islands.  In  America,  Mexico  and 
Peru  enriched  him  with  the  produce  of  their  mines. 

8.  He  had  a  revenue  estimated  at  ten  times  that  which  Eng- 
land yielded  to  Elizabeth.  He  had  a  powerful  po^erand 
standing  army,  composed  of  the  best  soldiers  in  resources  of 
the  world  for  discipline  and  training,  and  he  was  ^**"*p- 
possessor  of  a  large  and  efficient  fleet.  He  is  the  only  sovereign 
of  modem  times  who  has  been  at  the  same  moment  supreme 
both  on  land  and  on  sea.  The  power  and  influence  which 
Philip  II.  for  several  years  wielded  over  Europe  may  be  even 
regarded  as  superior  to  those  which  once  belonged  to  Napoleon 
I.  Philip  had  resources  which  Bonaparte  longed  for  in  vain — 
ships,  colonies,  and  commerce — the  trade  of  America  and  of 
the  Indian  seas,  the  gold  of  the  West  and  the  spices  of  the 
East.  His  maritime  power  was  an  object  of  dread  to  the  states- 
men of  England  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  Armada  had 
for  ever  freed  us  from  fears  of  a  Spanish  invasion.^  Such  was 
the  mighty  ruler  defied  by  the  men  of  the  Netherlands  when 
they  were  driven  to  revolt  by  persecution  and  tyranny.  The 
odds  were  fearful:   the  struggle  long,  arduous,  bloody,  and 

^  For  much  of  the  above  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
"War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,"  which  should  be  consulted  also  for  account 
of  Spain's  decline.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  V^UO^lt: 
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desperate :  the  result  was  that  freedom  issued  from  the  fiery 
furnace  unscathed,  triumphant,  and  secure. 

9.  Philip  II.,  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  power  (1556), 
Revolt  of  the  ^ad  taken  measures  calculated  to  break  down  the 
Netherlands,  constitutional  liberties  of  his  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands; and  he  was  determined,  above  all,  to  root  out  the  reli- 
gious heresy  which  had  made  progress  in  the  country.  His 
proceedings  were  cautious  for  the  first  few  years,  and  aimed  at 
undermining  the  safeguards  for  freedom  which  had  been  main- 
tained under  Charles  V.  The  chief  instruments  of  his  rule  at 
this  time  were  Margaret^  Duchess  of  Farma  (a  daughter  of 
Charles  V.),  and  Cardinal  Granvella,  Bishop  of  Arras,  As 
Philip's  schemes  of  absolutism  were  by  degrees  unveiled,  popu- 
lar indignation  caused  him  to  remove  Granvella  in  1564;  but  in 
1566  his  irrepressible  bigotry  led  him  to  introduce  the  Inqui- 
sition into  the  country,  and  this  step  caused  the  outbreak  known 
as  the  ^^Revolt  of  the  Netherlands^'  which  had  its  issue  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  A  confederation  of 
nobles  was  formed  in  the  southern  provinces;  and  the  patriotic 
league  took,  in  defiance,  the  name  of  the  Gueux  (or  '^Bi^ars"), 
bestowed  on  them  in  derision  by  a  supporter  of  the  tyranny. 

10.  The  religious  reformers  of  France  and  Germany  took 
Protestant  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  pour  into  the  Nether- 
sects,  lands,  and  they  made  great  progress  in  the  work  of 

proselytism,  too  often  accompanied  by  outbursts  of  fanatical 
fury.  The  three  chief  Protestant  sects  were  those  of  the  Ana- 
baptists^  the  CalvinistSy  and  the  Lutherans^  the  city  of  Antwerp 
being  the  central  point  of  union  for  them  all,  though  the  only 
principle  which  they  held  in  common  was  their  hatred  against 
Catholicism,  the  Inquisition,  and  Spain. 

1 1.  Fighting  soon  took  place  between  the  religious  enthusiasts 
The  icono-  and  the  authorities,  and  matters  were  put  beyond 
ciasts.  the  reach  of  reconciliation  by  the  excesses  of  the 

fanatics  called  Iconoclasts,  These  furious  persons  attacked  the 
churches  throughout  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  other  provinces, 
plundered  and  ruined  the  interior  of  the  splendid  cathedral 
at  Antwerp^  wrought  similar  excesses  at  Toumayy  Ghentj  Valen- 
ciennes, Mechlin,  and  other  towns,  and  pillaged  in  all  several 
hundreds  of  Catholic  shrines. 

12.  William  of  Nctssau,  Prince  of  Orange  (a  small  territory  in 
the  south-east  of  France),  known  as  ^^  William  the  Silent '^  from 
his  prudence  and  caution  in  diplomacy,  and  still  gratefully 
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called  ^Father  WilUani"  by  the  Dutch,  was  the  political  creator 
of  the  new  republic.  Bom  in  1533,  he  was  wiinam"th 
brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  but  became  a  Protestant  siienr^of  * 
in  his  manhood.  Charles  V.  discovered  his  ability,  ^>^*°««- 
and  admitted  him  to  his  councils  when  he  was  little  more  than 
a  boy.  Philip  II.  had  from  the  first  regarded  the  Prince  of 
Orange  with  a  just  and  jealous  dislike,  discerning  in  him  a  dan- 
gerous antagonist.  In  subdety  of  policy  and  penetration  into 
characters  and  into  motives  of  action,  William  was  fully  a 
match,  as  his  career  proves,  for  Philip  himself,  and  he  made  the 
most  energetic  use  of  his  powers  of  mind  for  the  noble  purpose 
of  obtaining  political  and  religious  freedom  for  his  fellow- 
subjects. 

13.  The  wrath  of  Philip  was  excited  against  the  whole  people 
of  the  Netherlands  by  the  doings  of  the  Iconoclasts,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
and  he  resolved  to  crush  by  military  force  all  resist-  Aiva'a^id-^ 
ance  to  his  tyranny.  An  able  Spanish  general,  a  n**"***'***©"* 
man  of  relentless  cruelty,  named  the  Duke  of  Alva^  arrived  at 
Brussels  with  an  army  of  veterans  in  August,  1567,  and  assumed 
the  government  of  the  country.  The  Inquisition  was  at  once 
set  to  work,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  concerning  the 
Catholic  religion  were  promulgated,  and  a  tribunal  was  appointed 
which  soon  earned,  from  its  cruelties,  the  name  of  the  ^^ Council 
of  Bloodr  Its  judgments  were  without  appeal;  its  decisions 
were  swift  and  informal;  its  sentences  were  exile,  confiscation, 
hanging,  beheading,  quartering,  and  burning.  Alva  and  his 
supporters  revelled  in  the  gold  obtained  by  organized  plunder 
and  the  blood  shed  in  torrents  by  systematic  murder.  It  was 
the  boast  of  Alva  himself,  when  he  laid  down  his  authority 
after  less  than  six  years*  rule,  that  he  had  caused  18,000  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands  to  die  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

14.  William  of  Orange  took  the  field  against  this  reign  of 
tyranny  and  terror  in  1568,  at  the  head  of  a  force  The  strunie 
raised  in  Germany,  and  equipped  by  the  help  of  the  p!S>tSIt«n™' 
Huguenots  of  France,  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  defeats. 

the  German  Protestant  princes.  He  was  at  first  successful;  but 
the  patriots  under  his  brother  Louis  of  Nassau  were  severely 
defeated  by  Alva,  and  William's  army  melted  away  firom  his 
want  of  means  to  pay  and  feed  them.  The  cruelties  of  Alva 
were  redoubled,  and  William  of  Orange  retired  to  France  to 
watch  events  and  wait  for  another  chance  of  striking  a  blow. 
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15.  In  1572  a  gleam  of  success  for  the  patriots  came  in  the 
Alternate  capture  of  the  town  of  Brill  (or  Bridli)^  on  an 
■uccessea.    island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,     A  general  revolt 

at  once  occurred  in  Holland  and  Zealand^  and  the  people  de- 
clared for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  henceforth  steadily  sup- 
ported him  in  the  northern  Netherlands.  William  marched  into 
Brabant  with  a  new  army  of  French,  Germans,  and  English,  and 
Louvain,  Mechlin,  Oudenarde,  and  other  towns  were  t^en  from 
the  Spanish.  A  powerful  fleet  of  Dutch  vessels  was  equipped 
in  the  harbour  of  Flushing;  and  the  Dutch  navy,  soon  to 
acquire  such  fame,  had  begun  to  exist  The  Spaniards  retook 
Haarlem  after  a  siege  of  seven  months;  but  it  cost  them  10,000 
men  from  the  desperation  of  the  defence,  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  grew  visibly  stronger.  In  1573  Alva  was  recalled  and 
was  succeeded  by  Reqtusens^  a  man  of  mild  character.  The 
war  continued  with  alternations  of  success.  The  skilled  and 
valiant  Spanish  soldiery,  ably  commanded,  gained  victories  in 
the  open  field,  but  often  failed  in  sieges. 

16.  One  of  the  most  famous  incidents  of  the  war  was  the 
Leyden  and  successful  defence  in  1574  of  the  city  of  Ley  den 
Antwerp  in  against  force  and  famine;  the  place  being  saved  at 
the  struflTflrie.  j^g^  ^^  cutting  the  dykes  and  letting  in  the  sea- 
waters,  which  swept  off  the  besiegers  and  brought  up  boats 
with  provisions  for  the  starving  people  of  the  town.  At  all 
points  of  the  heroic  struggle  William  of  Orange  was  present 
either  in  person  or  in  spirit,  with  prudent  counsel,  watchful 
care,  and  inflexible  resolve.  In  1575  the  Spanish  arms  had 
more  success;  early  in  1576  Requesens  died;  in  November  of 
that  year  occurred  the  awful  event  known  as  the  ^^  Spanish 
Fury**  at  Antwerp^  when  a  large  body  of  Spanish  mutinous 
troops  stormed  and  sacked  the  town,  burning  the  town-hall  and 
hundreds  of  the  better  houses,  slaughtering  thousands  of  the 
citizens,  plundering  in  reckless  madness  for  three  days,  and 
reducing  the  richest  city  in  Europe  to  desolation  and  ruin. 

17.  The  representatives  of  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands 
Pacification  were  at  this  very  moment  assembled  at  Ghent,  and 
of  Ghent.  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  known  as  the  Padfiiatum 
of  Ghent,  by  which  the  provinces  in  the  south  bound  themselves 
to  aid  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  to  expel  the  Spanish  forces,  by  any  and  by  all  means, 
from  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands.  By  January,  1578,  how- 
ever, the  Spanish  arms  were  again  triumphant  in  die  southern 
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Netheriands,  where  the  population  was  chiefly  Catholic  (as  in 
Belgium  now),  and  those  provinces  finally  submitted  to  Spain. 

18.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  in  January,  1579,  by  the  Union 
of  Utrecht^  formed  the  northern  provinces  into  a  The  United 
close  league,  and   thus  founded  the  republic  of  Netherlands, 
the  United  Netherlands.     In  1580  Philip  II.'s  hatred  led  him 

to  put  a  price  on  Wil- 
liam's head,  payable 
to  whoever  should 
assassinate  him.  The 
United  Provinces 
then  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  Philip, 
and  William  of  Or- 
ange was  appointed 
sovereign  -  count  of 
Holland  and  Zea- 
land. 

19.  In  July,  1584, 
the  Prince  of  Orange 

!3    IJiil  l|l''li^  H- -ttJAl^^Far       ^^S    as-    A..as«natlon 

r  ■iiitr^lil'  I  ■  ■  ■'■"    4to^^HWHbi%3^      sassin-  ofv^miamof 

.mB^m^^^-m^^^3mM^^^^m^lm^^       ^^^^    .^    Orange. 

his  house  at  Delft  by 
a  Burgundian  fanatic 
named  Balthazar 
Gerard^  who  fired 
three  balls  into  his 
left  side  from  a  huge 
pistol.  The  murderer 
was  seized  and  exe- 
cuted; the  weapon,  two  of  the  bullets,  and  the  leathern  doublet, 
pierced  by  the  balls  and  burned  by  the  powder,  are  still  shown 
in  the  Museum  at  the  Hague. 

20.  William's  son,  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau^  succeeded  to 
his  power  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  fought  The  Duke 
bravely  and  ably  against  Spain.  The  famous  Duke  ©^  Parma. 
of  Pamia^  Alexander  Famese,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
modern  times,  was  now  (1585)  in  command  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  his  success  in  his  great  siege  of  Anhverp  was  a 
grievous  blow  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Elizabeth  of  England 
gave  some  ineffectual  help,  and  in  1586  Sir  Philip  Sydney  died 
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gallantly  and  uselessly  at  Zutphm,  The  stubbornness  of  the 
Dutch  alone  enabled  them  to  resist  the  genius  and  determination 
of  Parma,  but  they  did  succeed  in  wearing  him  out  at  last,  and 
Prince  Maurice  captured  some  towns  from  the  Spanish  in  1592: 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  great  Spanish  leader  died  of  disease. 

21.  In  1598  (after  further  successes  of  Prince  Maurice  in  the 
Belgium  made  northern  provinces)  Philip  II.  made  the  southern 
independent,  provinces  (now  Belgium)  into  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty under  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria. 
In  September,  1598,  Philip  II.  died,  and  the  Dutch  Republic 
had  got  rid  of  her  deadly  and  relentless  foe.  We  cannot  here 
pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  rising  state:  it  must  suffice  to  say 
that  in  1609  the  Spanish  government  made  a  truce  with  the 
Republic,  virtually  (though  not  formally  till  1648)  recognizing 
Holland  as  an  independent  power. 

22.  The  protracted  and  dreadful  war  which  had  ended  in 
Results  of  establishing  the  Dutch  Republic  severely  injured 
the  struggle,  the  southem  Netherlands.  Many  thousands  of  the 
able  artisans  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Alva  into  England, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  Antwerp  was  ruined  by  the  shocking 
event  above  recorded,  and  its  trade  and  prosperity  passed  to 
Amsterdam^  Rotterdam^  and  the  towns  of  Holland  and  Zealand. 
The  growth  of  Dutch  commerce  is  shown  in  the  establishment 
of  the  India  Company  in  1596,  and  the  men  of  the  northern 
Netherlands  soon  superseded  the  Portuguese  and  surpassed  the 
English  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  established  themselves 
without  dispute  in  the  seas  further  east 

23.  As  a  maritime  people  they  became  the  first  in  the  world, 
Maritime  su-  owning  I200  merchant  ships  in  Europe,  manned  by 
premacy  of  70,000  sailors,  being  the  great  ship-builders  for  all 
the  Dutch.  nations,  and  reaping  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  the 
reward  of  skill,  industry,  and  courage.  The  Jews  driven  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  added  to  the 
prosperity  of  her  trade.  The  Dutch  Republic  had  taken  her 
place  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  in  legitimate  pride  and 
with  undeniable  resources  and  power. 

III.  THE  TURKS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Soiimanii.,  conquerors  continued  to  grow.  Sultan  Selim  /. 
•uitftn.  conquered  in  15 17  Egypt^  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and 
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took  possession  of  Mecca^  the  holy  city  in  Arabia.  Soliman  TL 
(the  ^''Magnificent'')  reigned  from  15 19  to  1566.  In  1522  he 
took  Rhodes  from  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  He  then  turned  his 
arms  against  Hungary,  which  had  been  frequently  exposed  to 
Turkish  assaults  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  Ottoman 
power  in  Europe,  and  served  as  a  bulwark  to  the  rest  of  the 
continent. 

2.  Hungary  had  become  a  powerful  kingdom  under  Matthias 
Corvinus  (reigned  145  8-1 490),  who  ruled  with  a  Matthias  Cor- 
firm  hand,  secured  internal  order  and  organization,  vinua.  King  of 
and  was  an  able  general  and  diplomatist.  His  """i^^y- 
measures  for  judicial  administration  were  such  that  it  was  long 
a  proverb  in  Hungary,  ^^King  Matthias  is  dead,  and  justice  with 
him.''  He  founded  the  university  of  Presshurg,  and  did  much 
for  Hungarian  civilization.  Under  his  successors  things  went 
badly  for  Hungary  early  in  the  sbcteenth  century.  Oppression 
by  the  nobles  caused  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  greatly 
weakened  the  state  and  were  with  difficulty  suppressed. 

3.  In  1526  the  first  battle  of  Mohacs  (in  south  of  Hungary, 
on  the  Danube)  sealed  the  country's  fate  for  many  Conquests  of 
years.  There  Soliman  IL,  at  the  head  of  a  great  luXtViSi 
Turkish  host,  defeated  and  slew  Louis  II,  of  Hun-  Asia. 
gary,  and  for  160  years  henceforth  a  great  part  of  the  country 
was  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  In  Asia, 
Soliman  deprived  the  Persians  in  war  of  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Georgia.  After  his  great  success  in  Hungary,  Soliman 
threatened  to  overrun  Germany  and  to  plant  the  standard  of 
Mahomet  in  western  Europe,  but  was  checked  by  defeat 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna  in  1529,  when  Charles  V.  was  in 
power. 

4.  At  this  period  Turkey  was  formidable  on  the  sea,  and  the 
Ottoman  admirals  swept  the  Mediterranean,  con-    Maritime 
quered  northern  Africa,  and  landed  troops  who    power  of 
ravaged  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Corfu.   Charles    ^"'^'^y* 

V.  succeeded  in  rallying  the  forces  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  The  Venetians  resisted  their  galleys  on  the  sea:  the 
great  Genoese  admiral  Andrea  Doria  (who  in  1529  reorganized 
the  Republic  of  Genoa  on  a  new  and  permanent  basis)  took 
territory  from  the  Turks  in  Greece  in  1532,  and  in  1535  helped 
Charles  V.  to  capture  Tunis.  Ten  sultans,  all  of  them  brave 
and  warlike,  had  now  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  raised  the 
power  of  the  Crescent,  but  the  internal  strength  of  the  state  was^ 
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undeveloped.  In  1538  Soliman  II,  united  the  priestly  dignity 
of  the  caliphate  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  making  the  Turkish 
Sultan  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Mahometan  races,  but  the 
conquered  nations  were  not  incorporated  into  an  organic  whole, 
and  after  Soliman*s  death  in  1566  the  power  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  declined. 

5.  The  sovereigns  ceased  to  have  ability  and  energy:  the 
Decline  of  "^^^^  Sank  into  ignorance  and  slavery:  rapacious 
Ottoman  and  arbitrary  pashas  ruled  the  provinces:  while 
power.         Europe  made  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  war  and 

peace,  the  Ottoman  nation  and  government  remained  inactive 
and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doctrines  of  absolute 
fate,  and  elated  by  former  military  glory,  the  Turks  looked  upon 
foreigners  with  contempt  as  infidels  {Giaours),  Without  any 
settled  plan,  or  on  any  principles  other  than  those  of  religious 
hatred,  and  thirst  for  conquest,  they  fought  with  Venice,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland.  Dangerous  revolts  occurred  among  the  provin- 
cial governors  {Pashas)  and  the  petted  soldiers  called  Janizaries. 
The  despotic  sultans  used  the  dagger  and  bow-string  freely 
against  suspected  persons,  and  the  ablest  viziers  or  ministers 
were  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  the  soldiery  and  of  the  priests. 
The  successor  to  the  throne  commonly  put  to  death  all  his 
brothers  in  fear  of  their  rivalry,  and  the  people  looked  with 
indifference  on  the  murder  of  a  hated  sultan  or  the  deposition 
of  a  weak  one. 

6.  In  157 1  the  Turks,  indeed,  conquered  Cyprus  from  the 
Defeat  of  the  Venetians,  but  the  same  year  brought  a  great  dis- 
Turkish  fleet,  astcr.  At  Ltpaftto  (the  ancient  Naupactus^  on  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth)  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Ottoman  navy 
and  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Christian  states  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. Don  John  of  Austria  headed  the  Christian  squadrons, 
and  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  to  the 
number  of  250  vessels  of  war.  In  this  battle  the  great  Spanish 
writer  Cervantes^  author  of  Don  Quixote^  fought  bravely  and 
received  three  wounds,  one  of  which  disabled  his  left  arm  for 
Ufe. 

7.  We  have  seen  (page  370)  the  rise  of  Switzerland  to  inde- 
Bxtension  of  pendence  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  vindi- 
Switseriand.  catiou  of  the  same  in  the  fifteenth  with  triumphant 
success  against  the  arms  of  Austria  and  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy.  In  1499,  after  a  severe  struggle  and  desperate 
fighting  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  of  Austria,  Switzer- 
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land  was  definitely  separated  from  the  German  Empire,  New 
cantons  were  from  time  to  time  admitted,  and  in  15 13  the 
number  was  brought  up  to  thirteen,  at  which  it  remained  till 
1798. 

8.  At  this  time  (sixteenth  century)  Sai^oy  became  an  important 
state  in  Europe.     In  the  twelfth  century  Amadeus 

III.  became  Count  of  Savoy ^  in  possession  of  Pied-  ***  °  *^°^* 
mont,  and  in  141 6  Amadeus  VI IL  was  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  ruler 
of  Piedmont  and  of  territory  now  belonging  to  Switzerland. 
Charles  III  of  Savoy  (reigned  15  04-1 5  5  3)  helped  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  was  deprived  in 
the  end  of  all  his  territories  by  the  French  king,  but  his  son 
Phillibert  Emanuel  (1553-1580)  regained  them  by  the  Treaty 
of  Cateau-Camhrksis  in  1559.  Savoy  was  a  strongly  Catholic 
state,  and  waged  war  against  the  heretical  Waldenses  or  Vaudois 
who  have  been  named  above  (page  354)  in  the  account  of  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation.  From  time  to  time  Savoy  lost  terri- 
tory to  the  north,  on  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  gained  new  domin- 
ion to  the  south,  in  Italy.  Charles  Emmanuel  I  (ruled  1580- 
1630)  lost  territory  in  war  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  but  this  was 
afterwards  regained,  and  during  the  following  century  (seven- 
teenth) Savoy  increased  in  power  and  influence. 

9.  Poland  became  powerful  under  Casimir  III  (reigned 
1 333-1 370),  sumamed  the  ^^  Great''  on  account  of  Kingdom  of 
his  wisdom  as  a  legislator  and  his  exertions  in  civi-  Poland- 
lizing  the  country.  He  fortified  the  towns  and  freed  them  from 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles,  maintained  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  greatly  increased  the  national  prosperity.  The 
dynasty  oi^tjagellons  (from  Jagellon,  Grand-duke  of  Lithuania) 
began  with  Ladislaw  II  in  1386  (when  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, married  the  Queen  of  Poland,  and  so  united  the  crowns  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania)  and  their  rule  continued  till  1572.  Under 
this  line  of  kings  Poland  gained  in  power  and  extent,  obtaining 
territory  in  1466  from  the  Teutonic  knights  to  the  north,  and 
annexing  Livonia  in  156 1.  In  1569  the  Lithuanian  nobles  were 
admitted  into  the  Polish  Diet,  and  Warsaw  was  made  the  place 
of  meeting.  As  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  popular  repre- 
sentatives of  towns  and  country  districts  lost  their  influence  (in 
Poland  through  the  unpatriotic  selfishness  of  the  nobles),  and 
guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  were  done  away  with. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty  in  1572,  Poland 
became  an  elective  monarchy,  and  although  for  a  time  her  arms 
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were  victorious  against  foreign  attacks,  her  influence  in  Europe 
declined. 

10.  A  change  occurred  in  these  countries  early  in  the  six- 
Sweden  teenth  century.      From  i5i3to  1523  Christian  IL 

Norway,  and  (or  "M^  Cruel"  from  his  gross  tyranny)  was  King 
Denmark.  ^  Denmark  and  Norway^  and  had  become  King 
of  Sweden  also  in  1520.  In  1523  a  great  change  came  for 
Sweden.  Gustavus  Vasa,  son  of  a  Swedish  noble,  after  fighting 
against  the  Danish  oppression  under  Christian  II.,  had  become 
a  fugitive  working  as  a  common  labourer  in  the  mines  of  Xkile- 
carlia^  in  the  centre  of  Sweden.  He  raised  a  force  in  the 
district,  and  headed  an  insurrection  of  the  Dalecarlians  in  1521 : 
he  defeated  the  Danes,  seized  Upsala,  and  had  such  success 
that  in  1523  he  was  elected  king  by  a  provincial  diet,  captured 
Stockholm,  embraced  Lutheranism,  and  was  crowned  as  Gustavus 
I.  of  Sweden  in  1528.  The  Lutheran  religion  was  then  formally 
established  in  Sweden,  and  Gustavus  reigned  with  vigour  till  his 
death  in  1560,  the  kingdom  having  been  declared  hereditary  in 
his  line,  and  Sweden  having  now  acquired  a  position  of  power 
and  influence  in  Europe. 


GREAT   NAMES   OF   THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Amid  the  controversies  on  religion  and  the  clash  of  arms, 
human  intelligence  made  great  progress  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  was  the  great  time  of  Italian  painting,  and  of 
the  influence  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature.  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  fixed  the  standard  of  the  language  in 
Germany.  Learning  was  spread  throughout  the  west  of  Europe, 
and  most  countries  could  boast  of  producing  scholars  of  dis- 
tinction, A  beginning  of  solid  improvement  in  physical  science 
was  made,  preparing  the  way  for  greater  things  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  few  only  of  the  chief  names  in  each  depart- 
ment can  be  given  here.  ^ 

ARTISTS. 

Michael  Ang^elo  Buonarotti  (lived  1475-1564)  was  born  at  Chtosi 
(the  ancient  Cii4smm  of  Etruria,  now  Tuscany);  he  is  a  giant  in  the  histonr 
of  art,  eminent  alike  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.     He  studiea 

1  From  this  list  of  illustrious  men  English  names  are  excluded,  it  being  assumed 
that  all  readers  of  this  work,  before  coming  to  the  study  of  general  history,  have 
mastered  at  all  points  the  history  of  England. 
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at  Florence  in  the  academy  of  arts  established  by  Lorenzo  <U  Medici^  and 
won  early  distinction  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Summoned  to  Rome,  he 
painted  with  a  sublime  display  of  original  genius  the  dome  or  vaulted  ceil- 
ing of  the  Sistine  Chapel  {yn  the  P^atkan  palace,  called  after  Pope  Six/us  /K, 
who  had  it  built  in  1473),  the  subject  being  the  creation  of  the  world,  with 
prophets  and  sibyls.    The  wall  behind  the  altar  is  covered  by  his  renowned 
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picture  of  the  **Lasl  yud^menl^"  a  great  poem  in  colour.  In  sailpture, 
he  produced  a  famous  statue  of  Moses,  another  of  Christ,  a  Descettt  from 
the  Cross,  a  Bacchus,  and  other  masterpieces.  In  1 546  he  was  employed 
to  continue  the  building  of  St,  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  plans  for  which  had 
fallen  into  confusion.  He  chose  the  form  of  the  Grecian  cross,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  his  work  fully  carried  out.  His  architectural  style  was  grand 
and  bold,  like  his  p^ting.  Michael  Angelo's  remains  lie  at  Florence  in 
a  vault  at  the  church  of  Santa  Croce. 

Raffaello  Sanzio  (or  Raphael,  lived  1483-1520)  was  bom  at  Urbino 
(between  Florence  and  Ancona);  he  was  a  pupil  of  Perugino  at  Perugia, 
and  soon  equalled  his  famous  master.  In  1504  he  went  to  Florence,  where 
he  met  Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  He  studied  his  art  with 
the  j^eatest  diligence,  and  became  one  of  the  first  among  all  painters.  In 
1508  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  employed  in  the  painting  of  the  walls  of 
the  Vatican — a  work  in  which  he  displayed  almost  every  kind  of  excellence 
belonging  to  his  art,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree.  His  Madonnas  are 
renowned  for  their  combined  sweetness  and  dignity;  his  last  and  un6nished 
painting — the  Transfiguration — is  in  the  Vatican,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  modern  art,  noble  in  composition,  perfect  in  design,  sublime 
in  expression,  true  and  vigorous  in  colour.  This  wonderfiil  genius  died  at 
the  fatal  age  (as  witness  Byron,  Bums,  and  many  more)  of  thirty-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  He  had  many  great  pupils,  and 
founded  the  Roman  school  of  painting. 

Titian  (in  Italian,  Tiziano  Vecdlio,  lived  from  about  1480  to  1576)  was 
bom  at  a  village  on  the  Maritime  Alps.  He  became  the  head  of  the 
Venetian  j^-^<v/ of  painters,  having  studied  under  Giovanni  Bellini  at  Venice; 
his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  now  at  Venice,  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  the  world.  Charles  V.  (the  emperor)  was  a  great  friend  of  his, 
and  took  him  to  Madrid ;  many  of  Titian's  best  pictures  were  painted,  and 
are  still  to  be  seen,  in  Spain.  As  a  colourist,  he  is  exquisite,  and  his 
portrait-painting  is  masterly.   Titian's  chief  place  of  residence  was  at  Venice, 
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where  he  lived  in  great  style,  and  died  of  the  plague,  aged  nearly  loo, 
in  1576. 

Correggio  (lived  from  1494  to  1534)  was  bom  at  Correggio  in  the  duchy 
of  Modena ;  he  was  a  man  of  marvellous  genius  for  painting,  a  bom  artist 
in  form  and  colour.  Grace,  haraiony,  and  skilful  drawing  are  his  strongest 
points ;  his  foreshortening  is  masterly,  his  chiaroscuro  (disposition  of  light 
and  shade)  is  unrivalled.  Correggio  is  head  of  the  Lombard  school  of 
painting. 

Albert  Diirer  (lived  from  147 1  to  152S)  was  bom  at  Nuremberg^  in 
Bavaria,  once  the  greatest  and  richest  of  all  the  free  imperial  cities  of  Ger- 
many. Diirer  was  the  greatest  of  German  painters,  and  an  excellent  en- 
graver and  etcher.  He  became  court-painter  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. , 
and  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  artists  and  learned  men  of  his  time.  He 
first  taught  in  Germany  the  rules  of  perspective  and  of  proportion  in  the 
human  form.  He  was  especially  great  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  has  left 
excellent  writings  upon  art. 

Bernard  Palissy,  the  French  artist  and  philosopher,  was  bom  (between 
1500  and  1 5 10)  in  the  south-west  of  France,  and  lived  till  1590.  Palissy 
was  a  man  of  wonderful  genius  and  energy,  who  invented,  in  pottery,  a 
pure  white  enamel,  affording  a  perfect  ground  for  the  application  of  deco- 
rative art.  He  represented  on  his  ware  natural  objects  grouped  and  por> 
trayed  with  perfect  skill,  and  soon  acquired  great  fame.  He  was  patronized 
in  Paris  by  Catharine  de  Medici^  who  gave  him  a  site  for  his  fiimaces  on 
the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Tuileries  (i.e.  tile-works)  palace, 
where  the  remains  of  them  were  discovered  in  1865.  Palissy  was  an  ardent 
.student  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  natural  history,  on  which  subjects  he 
lectured  in  Paris  with  great  success.  He  was  the  first  really  scientific 
teacher  that  arose  in  France,  a  profound  thinker,  a  toan  fiir  in  advance  of 
his  time,  and  one  who,  without  good  education,  could  write  in  a  clear  and 
forcible  style.  He  died  in  the  Bastile  at  the  age  of  ninety,  a  victim  to  the 
theological  bigots  of  his  age. 

WRITERS. 

De  Thou  (lived  from  1553  till  161 7)  was  an  eminent  French  magistrate 
and  historian,  bom  at  Paris.  He  was  chief-justice  under  Henry  IV. ,  and 
assisted  in  preparing  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  De  Thou  was  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  integrity,  and  composed  in  Latin  a  history  of  his  own  times — a 
work  copious,  exact,  and  impartial. 

Rabelais,  the  great  French  humorous  and  satirical  writer,  lived  from 
about  1490  to  1560,  being  born  at  Chinon^  in  Touraine.  He  left  his  Fran- 
ciscan monastery  to  become  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  then  abandoned  that 
order  for  a  life  of  combined  study  and  travel,  becoming  afterwards  a  phy- 
sician and  then  curi  or  parish-priest  of  Meudon^  near  Paris.  His  book  or 
books,  recounting  the  adventures  of  imaginary  persons  called  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruely  are  free  satirical  gibes  and  dissertations  on  the  great  moral  and 
social  questions  of  the  day,  abounding  in  grotesque  humour,  delicate  rail- 
lery, sustained  allegory,  and  deep  philosophy.  The  literary  service  rendered 
by  Rabelais  to  his  country's  language  was  that  he  gave  finish  and  flexibility 
to  what  was  before  rude  and  harsh,  and  so  greatly  improved  the  prose 
writing  of  France. 

Montaigne,  the  ingenious  and  ingenuous  French  essayist,  was  bom  in 
1 533,  at  the  chateau  of  his  family  in  the  south-west  of  France.    His  favourite 
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occupation  was  the  study  of  man ;  and  he  travelled  much  in  Gennany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy.  He  became  mayor  of  Bordeaux  in  1582,  and  soon 
afterwards  retired  to  his  castle  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  philosophic  con- 
templative life,  disturbed  at  times  by  the  religious  wars,  during  which  the 
troops  of  the  Catholic  League  plundered  his  chiteau.  He  died  in  1592. 
The  motto  of  his  philosophy  was  Qu€  scUs-je?  (**  What  do  I  know?''*)  be- 
tokening an  enlightened  and  indulgent  scepticism.  His  Essays  form  still 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  the  French  language,  lively  in  style,  full 
of  strong  good  sense,  suggestive,  charmingly  egotistical.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  and  is  the  most  Horatian  of  modem  works. 

Cervantes  (lived  1 547-1616),  the  author  of  the  famous  satirical  romance, 
*^Don  Quixote^''*  was  bom  at  Alcala,  in  the  south  of  Spain.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  poetry,  of  which,  in  the  trae  sense,  his  prose  work  is 
full.  His  life  was  adventurous  and  varied ;  he  fought  at  Lepanto  (as  we 
have  seen),  served  with  the  Spanish  troops  in  Italy;  was  taken  by  a  corsair, 
and  became  a  slave  in  Algiers  for  several  years  until  his  ransom  in  1580, 
and  then  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  pastoral  poetry 
and  the  drama.  **-Don  Quixote''''  (the  first  portion)  appeared  in  1605 ;  and 
the  rich  invention  and  imagination  here  displayed,  along  with  keen  wit, 
happy  humour,  and  knowl^ge  of  life  and  mankind,  soon  obtained  great 
applause.  The  work  was  produced  to  ridicule  a  false  spirit  of  chivalry. 
The  second  part  appeared  in  161 5.  Cervantes  was  a  man  of  noble  char- 
acter, whose  great  literarv  genius  brought  him,  along  with  fame,  poverty, 
envy,  and  ill-will,  which  he  bore  manfully.  He  died  in  Madrid  on  April 
23d,  1616  —  the  death-day  of  our  own  kindred  spirit,  Shakespeare.  No 
tombstone  marks  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  Cervantes  have  mouldered; 
the  whole  civilized  world,  for  him  as  for  other  writers  of  the  highest  power 
and  merit,  is  the  abode  of  his  imperishable  renown. 

Camoens  (lived  from  about  1525  to  1579)  was  bom  at  Lisbon^  and  is 
the  greatest  of  Portuguese  poets,  the  only  one  of  European  reputation.  He 
served  in  the  Portuguese  fleet  against  Morocco,  and  then  was  a  civil  servant 
in  the  East.  His  great  epic  poem,  the  **Lusiad^**^  deals  with  Vasco  da 
Gama*s  expedition  to  India — a  narrative  of  Portuguese  history  being  mingled 
with  splendid  poetic  descriptions,  and  Christianity  being  interwoven  with 
mythological  fables.  The  **Lusiad**  is  an  Iliad  to  the  Portuguese  nation, 
whose  lower  classes  leam  and  sing  its  stanzas.  The  poem  is  rich  in  patri- 
otic feeling,  which  endears  it  to  the  singer's  countrymen;  foreign  critics 
place  it  high  among  epics  of  the  lower  order. 

Ariosto  (lived  1474-1533),  the  famous  Italian  poet,  was  bom  in  Loni' 
bardy^  of  a  noble  £9imily.  He  early  indulged  in  Latin  verse,  lyrics  in 
Italian,  and  other  poetical  essays.  His  poem  called  **  Orlando  Furioso"  ap- 
peared in  1515 ;  it  is  an  epic  romance,  full  of  freshness,  spirit,  and  poetical 
beauties;  it  displays  rich  invention,  various  incident,  and  wonderful  art. 
Ariosto  was  at  all  points  a  polished  gentleman  as  well  as  a  great  poet. 

Bellarmino  (or  BdlamUne^  the  great  Italian  cardinal  and  controversial 
writer,  lived  from  1542  to  1621,  being  bora  in  Tuscany.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  opposed  the  reformers  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  became  professor  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Louvain. 
He  was  made  a  cardinal  for  his  learning,  and  narrowly  missed  election  as 
pope.     Bellarmine  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  temporal  power  as  well  as 


^  ** Oj  Lusiadas"  ( "  the  Portuguese"). 
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of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see ;  and  his  great  work,  *^A  Body 
of  Controversy^''^  written  in  Latin,  is  the  ablest  defence  ever  made  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice,  displaying  vast  Scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  know- 
ledge, used  with  clearness  and  precision  to  enforce  his  side  of  the  question 
against  Protestant  innovations  and  heresies. 

Tasso  (lived  1 544-1 595),  the  great  Italian  epic  poet  and  rival  of  Ariosto, 
was  bom  at  Sorrento^  being  son  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  an  epic  and  lyric  poet, 
who  was  author  of  the  romantic  epic  called  *^VAmadigi  di  Gaula  {Amadis 
of  Gaul),  Torquato  Tasso  took  to  poetry  voung,  and  produced  an  epic 
(a  fair  imitation  of  Ariosto)  called  ^^Rinaldo  "  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His 
great  epic  poem,  **  GierusaUmme  Liberata^^  (^^Jerus(Sem  made  free''')  is  an 
account  of  Godfrey  of  BouillotCs  Crusade^  full  of  mythology,  romance,  and 
chivalrous  adventure ;  it  was  produced  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Louis  d^Este^  head  of  a  house  that  rivalled  the  Medici 
m  liberd  support  of  art  and  literature.  The  poem  appeared  in  1576,  and 
has  obtained  great  fame  for  poetical  beauties  and  varied  interest  of  narra- 
tive, combined  with  regularity  of  plan  and  symmetry  of  structure.  Tasso's 
''^ Aminta^^'*  produced  in  1573,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  Italian  pastoral 
poems,  full  of  delicacy  and  grace. 

SCIENTIFIC    MEN. 

Copernicus  (lived  1473- 1543),  ^^  great  German  astronomer,  was  bom 
at  Thorn^  on  the  Vistula.  He  studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Cracow 
and  in  Italy,  and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  scientific  research.  For  1500  years  a  wrong  belief 
had  prevailed  with  regard  to  our  planetary  system.  The  theory  in  vogue 
was  known  as  the  Ptolemaic  system^  from  its  author  Ptdemaus^  a  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer  of  Alexandria  in  the  second  century 
A.D.  When  Copernicus  appeared  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  earth 
is  fixed  in  space,  with  the  sun  and  planets  revolving  round  it  as  a  centre. 
It  was  about  1536  that  this  great  original  thinker  asserted  (having  long 
before  discovered)  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  and  the 
annual  motion  round  the  sun.  His  deficiency  lay  in  not  knowing  the 
planetary  motions  to  be  elliptical;  but  the  advance  which  Copernicus 
made  amounted  to  a  revolution  in  man's  knowledge  of  the  universe. 
Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Archimedes,  and  every  scientific  man  of  every 
a^e  until  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  hopelessly  in  the  wrong.  Coper- 
nicus founded  a  new  and  correct  system  of  astronomy  a  century  before  the 
invention  of  scientific  telescopes,  by  force  of  unwearied  observation,  mental 
independence,  and  penetrative  power  of  intellect. 

Tycho  Brahe  (lived  1546- 1 601),  the  Swedish  astronomer,  was  an 
adherent  of  the  Ptolemaic  theory  which  Copernicus  upset,  but  rendered 
great  service  to  astronomical  science  by  his  observations  of  fixed  stars,  and 
his  discoveries  on  the  motions  of  the  moon,  and  on  refraction  of  rays  of 
light.  He  also  improved  astronomical  instruments.  His  observations  be- 
came a  basis  for  the  labours  of  the  great  Kepler,  whom  we  shall  see  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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CHAPTER   HI. 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
I.  THE  THIRTY  YEARS*  WAR. 

1.  The  great  struggle  known  as  the  *•*•  Thirty  Year^  War^^ 
which  desolated  Germany,  and  finally  setded  the  character  of 
limits  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  on  the  con-  the  war. 
tinent  of  Europe,  began  about  16 18  and  ended  with  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia  in  1648.  The  war  was  at  first  religious  in  its 
objects,  as  a  struggle  of  Catholics  against  Protestants  concerning 
the  spiritual  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  it  after- 
wards lost  its  religious  character,  and  became  a  struggle  of 
various  nations — Calvinistic,  Lutheran,  and  Protestant — banded 
against  the  House  of  Austria,  and  combating  the  temporal 
ascendency  of  that  power.  The  war  became  a  war  for  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe,  one  in  which  community  of  political 
interest  was  far  more  regarded  than  community  of  religious 
belief.  The  war  of  sects  was  succeeded  by  the  war  of  states, 
and  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  has  been 
no  religious  war  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  such.^ 

2.  Germany  had  been  distracted  ever  since  the  Reformation 
by  the  mutual  jealousy  of  Catholics^  Lutherans^  and  Be^„ni„-  ^f 
Calvintsts.  The  fire  which  had  long  been  smoulder-  the  struKsie 
ing  burst  out  into  a  flame  in  Bohemia,  where  the  *"  Bohemia. 
Protestant^  doctrines  had  made  much  progress  and  received 
great  concessions  firom  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II.  in  1609. 
These  were  withdrawn  by  the  Emperor  Matthias  in  16 14,  and 
in  1 6 18  the  Protestants  in  Prague  offered  violence  to  certain 
imperial  councillors,  and  caused  the  first  part  of  the  great 
struggle — that  known  as  the  Bohemian  war  The  Protestants 
in  Bohemia  revolted:  Matthias  died  in  16 19,  and  Ferdinand 
II.  succeeded,  who  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  and  refused  all  tolera- 
tion to  the  Protestants. 

3.  When  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  (who  was  married  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  our  James  I.),  a  Protestant  Battle  of 
prince,  was  made  King  of  Bohemia  by  the  rebels,  Weissenbcrg:. 
the  Catholic  troops  of  Germany  marched  against  him,  and  in 
November,  1620,  gained  the  victory  of  the    Weissenberg  (or 

^See  Macaulay's  Essay  on  "Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,"  a  summary  as 
admirable  as  the  historical  work  which  called  it  forth. 
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White  Mountain)  near  Prague,  which  drove  Frederick  from  his 
throne,  put  an  end  to  the  Bohemian  rebellion,  and  crushed  the 
Protestant  cause  in  that  quarter.  Frederick's  own  dominions 
on  the  Rhine — the  Palatinate — were  conquered  in  1621-1622 
by  Spanish  and  Bavarian  troops  under  the  famous  Count  Tilly 
(a  pupil  of  Alva's  in  the  art  of  war),  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
II.  was  triumphant  by  1623. 

4.  Ferdinand's  intolerance  towards  the  Protestants  now  caused 
Waiicnstein  help  to  be  supplied  from  Holland,  and  the  Lutheran 
and  Tilly,      Vxxig  Christian  IV,  of  Denmark  plunged  into  the 

fight,  partly  from  religious  zeal  and  partly  in  hope  of  gaining 
territory.  The  celebrated  Wallenstein^  Duke  of  Friedland^  now 
appeared  on  the  scene  as  the  emperor's  general,  and  headed  the 
forces  of  the  Catholic  League^  in  co-operation  with  Tilfyy  in 
1625.  In  1626  Wallenstein  defeated  the  Protestant  general 
Count  Mansfeld  at  Dessau  (in  centre  of  Germany,  north  of 
Leipzig),  and  Tilly  drove  back  Christian  of  Denmark  to  his  own 
dominions.  Holstein,  Schleswig,  Jutland,  Pomerania,  and  Bran- 
denburg were  overrun  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  Ferdinand 
and  Catholicism  were  supreme  in  Germany  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  In  1628  they  received  a  check  at  Stralsund  (in 
north-west  of  Pomerania,  opposite  the  island  of  Rugen),  which 
Wallenstein  besieged  with  furious  efforts  for  ten  weeks,  being  at 
last  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1629  Christian  of  Den- 
mark retired  from  the  struggle,  receiving  back  his  devastated 
territories,  and  undertaking  to  meddle  no  more  in  German 
affairs. 

5.  Ferdinand  now  issued  an  edict  which  roused  the  Protes- 
Ca  turc  of  ^^^^  ^"^^  more  against  him.  He  required  the 
Kffirdeburg  restitution  to  the  Catholics  of  all  the  church-lands 
by  Tilly.      ^^^  other  property  that  had  been  acquired  by  the 

Protestants  since  the  religious  peace  of  Passau  in  1552.  This 
was  to  deprive  them  of  many  bishoprics  and  of  almost  all  the 
abbeys  and  other  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  north  Germany : 
the  Protestants  refused  to  obey  the  edict,  and  both  sides  pre- 
pared again  for  war.  Wallenstein  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  Tilly  became  head  of  the  imperial  forces.  In  1631  Tilly 
captured  the  Protestant  town  of  Magdeburg^  and  the  sack  and 
destruction  of  the  place  followed,  forming  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  episodes  of  this  fratricidal  war. 

6.  The  Protestant  hero  of  the  struggle  had  already  come 
forth  to  do  battle  for  his  cause.     In  June,  1630,  Gustavus  Add- 
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phMis^  King  of  Sweden^  landed  with  an  army  on  the  coast  of 
Pomerania,  and  was  hailed  by  the  Protestant  inha-     ou«uvu« 
bitants  of  Germany  as  a  deliverer  from  Ferdinand     Adoiphu«. 
and  as  a  champion  of  their  creed  against  the  Catholics.     This 
great  man,  the  best  king  who  ever  reigned  in  Sweden,  was  a 


llie  Market-place,  Magdeburg. 

grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  whom  we  have  seen  (page  428)  as 
the  author  of  Swedish  independence.  After  an  excellent  train- 
ing in  classical  and  other  studies,  and  in  the  military  art,  he 
commanded  the  Swedish  army  in  a  war  against  Denmark  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  His  chancellor  and  chief  minister  was  the 
famous  Oxenstiern,  one  of  the  greatest  of  European  statesmen. 
Gustavus  had  warred  with  success  against  Russia  and  Poland 
before  his  Protestant  sympathies,  not  unmixed  with  a  desire  to 
extend  Swedish  influence  and  territory  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Baltic,  called  him  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  As  a 
commander  he  was  beloved  by  his  troops,  maintained  admirable 
discipline,  improved  the  equipment  of  soldiers,  showed  great 
skill,  and  acquired  enduring  renown  by  his  brief  and  brilliant 
career. 

7.  The  army  which  the  Swedish  king  took  with  him  was 
small — about    13,000   men  —  but  of  the  highest  quality-   1 
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was  aided  with  supplies  of  money  by  the  French  minister 
vi  t  ri     f  ^^^^^^^^\  w^o  ^^  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  House 
Qustavus     of  Austria,  and  thousands  of  Scotch  and  English 
Adoiphus.    volunteers  went  over  to  join  his  standard.    In  Sep- 
tember, 1631,  Gustavus  completely  defeated  Tilly  at  the  battle 
of  Breitenfeld^  near  Leipzig,  and  the  Swedes  advanced  to  the 
Rhine  and  the  Main.     In  April,  1632,  Gustavus  again  defeated 
Tilly  (who  was  mortally  wounded)  at  the  battle  of  the  Lech  (a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  in  Bavaria),  occupied  Augsburg,  and 
advanced  to  Munich. 

8.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  had  called  Wallenstein  again  to 
Death  of      ^^  ^^»  ^'^^  ^^^  general  raised  a  new  army.     The 
Qustavus     caution  of  this  skilful  leader  at  first  foiled  Gustavus, 
Adoiphus.     ^j^Q  made  unsuccessful  attacks  on  his  strong  posi- 
tion near  Niiremberg,  and  then  retired  into  Saxony,  followed  by 
Wallenstein.     In  November,  1632,  was  fought  the  great  battle 
of  Liitzetiy  in  which  the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  with 
the  troops  of  Bernard^  Duke  of  Saxe-  Weimar^  stormed  Wallen- 
stein's  intrenchments  and  gained  a  decided  victory,  but  at  the 
cost  of  the  Swedish  king's  life — an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause  in  the  war. 

9.  The  war  was  continued  by  the  Swedish  chancellor  Oxen- 
Assassination  s^^^"^  (acting  for  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  a  mere  child), 
of  WaUen-  whose  generals  were  Bernard  of  Weimar  and  the 
stein.  Swedish  commander  Horn.  In  1634  Wallenstein 
was  murdered  by  a  conspiracy  of  his  officers,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  imperial  troops  completely  defeated  Bernard  at  Nord- 
lingen  (in  the  west  of  Bavaria).  The  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
some  other  German  princes  now  retired  from  co-operation  with 
the  Swedes,  and  made  separate  peaces  in  1635  ^i^h  the  em- 
peror, who  withdrew,  in  effect,  his  edict  about  restitution  of 
property  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

10.  The  Thirty  Years*  War  now  assumed  a  new  phase,  as  a 
Changed  contest  of  France  and  Sweden,  directed  by  the  able 
character  of  Statesmen  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiem,  against  Austria, 
the  war.        Bernard  of   Weimar  and  the    Swedish  generals 

Banery  Torsienson,  and  Wrangel  gained  successes  over  the 
imperijEd  forces,  and  the  French  armies  fought  with  varied  for- 
tune in  the  west  of  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine,  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  had  died  in  1637,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ferdinand  III.:  Richelieu  died  in  1642,  and  his  policy 
was  continued  by  Cardinal  Mazarin.   The  great  French  generals 
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Turenne  and  Condk  had  begun  to  act  with  decided  eflFect,  when 
the  emperor  at  last  yielded,  and  the  long  struggle  ended  with 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 

11.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  established  a  new  political 
system  in  Europe.    The  religious  and  political  con-  ^     ,,    ,^. 

/.^.  r  /-.  ^71    J    •  .V    ^        ^   Results  of  the 

dition  of  Germany  were  settled  m  a  way  that  put  Treaty  of 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  on  a  level  as  to  We«tph«ii«. 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  frustrated  the  con- 
solidation of  the  German  Empire.  Thus  the  policy  of  France 
and  Sweden  was  triumphant,  Richelieu,  on  behalf  of  France, 
had  aimed  at  preventing  the  union  of  German  states  into  one 
powerful  whole:  Sweden  had  aimed  at  obtaining  equality  of 
rights  for  the  Protestants  and  acquiring  territory  in  Germany  for 
herself:  both  had  succeeded.  The  different  princes  and  states 
of  the  empire  had  now  the  recognized  right  6f  making  war  and 
alliances  among  themselves  or  with  foreigners.  Germany  was,  in 
fact,  dismembered.  The  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
with  Alsace,  and  ten  imperial  cities  were  now  formally  ceded  to 
France :  Sweden  received  part  of  Pomerania,  the  bishopric  of 
Bremen,  and  other  territory:  the  total  loss  to  Germany  was 
40,000  square  miles.  France  acquired  great  influence  in  Ger- 
man affairs,  and  several  German  princes  formed  alliances  with 
her.  By  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  too,  the  independence  of 
Holland  and  of  Switzerland  was  formally  acknowledged.  The 
general  result  was — German  disunion  and  weakness,  French 
strength  and  aggrandizement,  destined  to  have  important  influ- 
ence on  the  future  history  of  Europe.  For  ages  after  this  time 
Germany  remained  "a  mere  lax  confederation  of  petty  despotisms 
and  oligarchies,  with  hardly  any  national  feeling:"  popular  free- 
dom became  extinct,  and  over  two  centuries  were  to  elapse 
before  the  creation  of  unity  in  a  revived  empire,  which  even 
now  (1884)  lacks  constitutional  liberty  as  the  term  is  understood 
by  us.  France  became  the  leading  power  in  Europe,  Spain 
having  greatly  declined,  and  the  Mouse  of  Bourbon  teking  the 
first  place  instead  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

12.  The  Thirty  Year^  War  was  not  only  productive  of  in- 
finite misery  to  innocent  people  while  it  raged,  but  Qg^graj  j„. 
it  had  other  ill  effects  on  Germany  of  a  more  lasting  povcrishment 
kind.  The  increase  of  power  in  the  petty  princes  o^Q«"n"»y- 
led  to  the  keeping  up  of  expensive  courts,  standing  armies,  and 
hosts  of  civil  officials,  bringing  heavy  taxation  on  the  long- 
suffering  and  industrious  people.     There  was  a  great  decline,  in 
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trade  and  manufactures,  which  had  been  driven  by  incessant 
commotion  and  destraction  to  other  lands.  Many  of  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  towns  were  quite  impoverished,  and 
did  not  recover  their  position  and  wealth  for  several  generations. 
German  art  and  literature  were  for  a  long  time  destroyed,  and 
foreign  influences  prevailed  in  every  branch  of  culture. 

II.   THE    AGE    OF    LOUIS   XIV. 

1.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1610  by  the 
Louis  XIII.  hand  and  dagger  of  Ravaillac,  his  son  succeeded 
and  Richelieu,  as  Louis  XIIL^  at  the  age  of  nine,  the  regent 
being  the  queen-mother,  Maria  de  Medici.  A  miserable  time 
of  court  intrigues,  factions,  and  internal  disorders  ensued  until 
1624,  when  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  the 
great  statesman  who  was  for  twenty  years  to  be  the  leading  poli- 
tician of  Europe  and  the  virtual  sovereign  of  France.  This 
famous  man*s  name  was  Armand  Jean  du  P/essis,  CardituU  de 
Richelieu.  Bom  at  Paris  in  1585,  he  became  in  16 16  secretary 
of  state  for  war  and  foreign  affairs.  After  a  temporary  loss  of  in- 
fluence, Richelieu  came  to  the  head  of  afiairs  in  France  in  1624. 

2.  Richelieu  aimed  at  and  eff*ected  three  things.  These  were. 
Policy  of  firstly,  absolute  authority  for  the  French  sovereign 
Richelieu,    over  the  aristocracy;  secondly,  the  crushing  of  the 

political  power  of  the  Huguenots  or  Protestant  party  in  the 
country ;  thirdly,  the  establishment  of  France  as  a  leading  na- 
tion in  Europe.  The  qualities  which  enabled  him  to  achieve 
these  ends  were  energy,  perseverance,  determination,  coolness, 
and  craft.  In  curtailing  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  at 
home,  Richelieu  was  carrying  out  the  plans  of  his  great  prede- 
cessor. Sully.  In  order  to  increase  the  influence  of  France 
abroad,  he  waged  war  both  with  Germany  and  Spain. 

3.  The  struggle  of  the  French  Protestants  for  religious  free- 
Richeiieu  ^^°^  ^^^  often  been  made,  by  the  nobles  and 
attacks  the  royal  princes  of  France,  a  cloak  for  ambitious  de- 
Huguenots.    gjg^g  ^^^  political  aflairs.     Richelieu  was  well  aware 

of  this,  and  determined  to  end  a  state  of  things  which  acted  as 
a  continual  check  on  the  despotic  exercise  of  the  royal  power. 
The  Edict  of  Nantes  had  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  the 
Huguenots;  and  soon  after  Richelieu  came  into  power  they 
were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  aiming  at  independence,  and  maintain- 
ing themselves  in  their  stronghold,  La  Rochelle,  on  the  west 
coast  of  France. 
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4.  The  resistance  made  against  the  royal  forces  was  of  the 
most  determined  character,  and  was  helped  by  an  surrender  of 
English  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  ^»  Rocheiie. 
brought  supplies  for  a  time  to  the  defenders.     Richelieu,  eccle- 
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siastic  as  he  was,  commanded  the  attacking  army  in  person,  and 
his  skill  and  patience  reduced  the  town  at  last.  By  building  a 
huge  mole  of  stone  across  the  harbour  mouth  he  cut  off  the 
communication  seawards,  and  forced  a  surrender  through  famine 
in  October,  1628.  The  attempts  of  the  Huguenots  to  acquire 
distinct  political  power  in  the  state  were  thus  finally  frustrated. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  great  cardinal  was  intolerant 
in  religious  matters ;  here  he  was  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of  his 
age,  and  left  the  vanquished  Huguenots  liberty  of  worship  and 
equality  of  rights,  employing  them  throughout  his  ministry, 
along  with  Catholics,  in  the  army,  the  magistracy,  and  other 
capacities. 

5.  In  1626  Richelieu  caused  the  demolition  of  all  the  feudal 
castles  which  could  not  be  used  for  the  defence  of  RicheUeu 
the  fix)ntiers,  and  which  were  a  perpetual  menace  ^wer ofuie 
to  the  crown,  a  means  of  overawing  the  neighbour-  nowuty. 
ing  towns  and  country  districts,  and  a  reminder  to  the  nobles 
of  their  ancient  power.  He  also  abolished  the  offices  oi  grand- 
admiral  and  consiahUy  which  had  given  to  the  holders  an  almost 
royal  authority  over  the  fleet  and  the  army.  At  various  times 
the  cardinal  used  the  utmost  rigour  against  great  nobles  who 
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disputed  the  king's  pre-eminence  or  plotted  against  his  own 
power  in  the  state.  In  1632  the  Duke  of  Montmorency^  a  lead- 
ing noble,  was  executed  for  treason;  all  attempts  at  resistance 
and  all  plots  w^ere  put  down  or  detected  by  Richelieu's  vigour 
and  vigilance,  and  in  1630  he  had  triumphed  over  the  influence 
of  the  queen-mother  herself,  and  caused  the  king  to  banish  her 
from  the  court 

6.  The  policy  of  Richelieu  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  has 
Death  of  been  dealt  with  above.  He  aided,  as  occasion  re- 
Richciicu.    quired,    the    Count   of   Mansfeld    and    Gustavus 

Adolphus,  in  order  to  humble  the  German  emperor,  and  it  was 
by  his  assistance  that  in  1640  Portugal  again  became  indepen- 
dent of  Spain.  This  great  administrator  found  time,  amid  all 
his  political  schemes,  to  encourage  literature  and  science,  being 
the  founder  of  the  famous  French  Academy  and  the  Jardin  des 
Flantes,  He  died  in  1642,  and  early  in  1643  Louis  XIH.  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  a  son  five  years  old,  who  succeeded  him  as 
Louis  XIV. 

7.  Louis  XIV,  came  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1643,  ^^^ 
Brieht  side  of  ^^^g^^^^  ^'^^  seventy-two  years,  until  1 7 1 5.  His  reign 
Louis  XIV. '8  forms  a  period  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
reign.  \io\h  of  France  and  of  Europe — one  in  which 
France  rose  to  the  height  of  power  and  was  a  standing  menace  to 
other  states.  The  interest  belonging  to  this  age  is  of  the  highest 
and  most  varied  kind,  including  momentous  contests  on  the  field 
of  battle,  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe; 
grand  scientific  discoveries;  the  splendour  of  literary  glory;  the 
eloquence  of  great  divines;  the  creation  of  public  works  in 
France — roads,  canals,  ports,  fortresses,  and  splendid  buildings 
for  the  adornment  of  her  capital;  the  development  of  French 
art,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  colonization;  the  founding 
of  literary  and  scientific  institutions;  the  spread  of  the  renown 
of  the  ^^ Grand  Monarque''  as  the  French  styled  their  king,  to 
the  furthest  regions  of  the  ^lobe. 

8.  Along  with  this  the  historian  of  France  has  to  record  the 
Dark  side  of  vanishing  of  the  last  vestiges  of  constitutional  ft-ee- 
LoSi8*xiv!'s  dom  in  the  land;  the  monstrous  growth  of  luxury 
"*'**'  at  the  court;  the  drying  up  of  the  true  sources  of 
national  prosperity  through  an  evil  system  of  finance,  consisting 
mainly  of  a  severe  and  unequal  taxation  which  pressed  heavily 
on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil;  the  corruption  of  national  man- 
ners and  morals  through  vicious  indulgence  in  the  highest 
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ranks,  veiled  by  courtly  graces  of  demeanour,  and  gilded  by 
the  display  of  imposing  magnificence  in  equipage  and  costume; 
the  increase  of  poverty,  deepening  into  penury  and  wretched- 
ness, among  the  tillers  of  the  soil;  the  utter  defeat  of  French 
schemes  of  universal  conquest;  the  passing  of  glory  into  gloom, 
of  exultation  into  silence  and  shame;  the  final  leaving  of  a 
legacy  of  incipient  and  ever-growing  mischief  to  a  successor  on 
the  throne  who  was  to  bring  France  near  to  the  ruin  and  resur- 
rection known  as  the  First  French  Revolution.  All  this,  and 
more  than  this,  is  involved  in  the  narrative  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  which  we  here  present  the  outline. 

9.  The  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:    i.   The  government  of  Cardinal  Mazarin;  Three  eras  of 
2.   TTte  development  of  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Louis  xiv.'s 
^i^g;   3.   The  general  failure  of  these  schemes  of  '**'**• 
aggrandizement. 

10.  While  Louis  XIV.  was  a  minor  his  mother,  Anne  of 
Austria  (daughter  of  Philip  III.,  King  of  Spain),   cardinal 
held  the  regency.      She  made  Cardinal  Mazarin,   Maxann. 

an  Italian  and  a  friend  of  Richelieu's,  her  first  minister,  and  he 
ruled  the  country,  with  intervals  of  brief  banishment  and  dis- 
grace, from  1643  to  1 66 1.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  at  first,  as  the  jealous  nobles  plotted  against  him  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  the  power  lost  under  Richelieu,  and  bad 
finance  with  heavy  taxes  caused  an  outbreak  of  civil  war.  The 
French  parliament  still  tried  to  assert  its  rights  in  refusing  to 
register  royal  decrees  as  to  taxation,  and  the  party  opposed  to 
the  Queen-regent  and  Mazarin  was  known  as  the  Fronde, 

11.  This  term  was  one  used  derisively  of  the  parliamentary 
party,  as  if  they  were  like  the  schoolboys  who,  each  ^^  pronde 
armed  with  a  sling  {fronde\  did  mischief  in  the 

streets  of  Paris,  dispersing  at  the  sight  of  a  policeman  and  rally- 
ing when  he  disappeared.  A  wit  of  the  time  mocked  by  this 
word  the  spasmodic  efforts  of  the  constitutional  party,  and  they 
adopted  it  in  earnest,  wearing  a  hat-cord  in  the  form  of  a  sling, 
and  calling  themselves  Frondeurs,  The  feeble  doings  of  the 
supporters  of  fireedom  in  France  were  in  strong  contrast  to  those 
of  the  Englishmen  who  had,  shortly  before  this,  dealt  dedsively 
with  the  tyranny  of  Charles  I.  The  Fronde  lasted  from  1648  to 
1654,  and  the  selfishness  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  the 
desultory  aimless  violence  which  they  used,  served  only  to 
strengthen  the  royal  power. 
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12.  In  1659  Mazarin  made  peace  with  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV. 
Louii  mar-  "^^"^^^^  Maria  Theresa,  the  Spanish  king's  daughter, 
ries  Maria  an  alliance  of  importance  in  the  future  as  regarded 
Theresa.      ^j^^  affairs  of  France  and  Spain.     In  1661  Mazarin 

died,  and  the  king,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  took  power  at 
once  into  his  own  hands,  and  remained  until  the  day  of  his 
death  absolute  master  of  his  realm. 

13.  The  States-Gmerai  of  France,  which  body  answered  most 
Absolute  rule  nearly  to  what  we  understand  hy  Parliament^  had 
of  Louis  XIV.  met  (for  the  last  time  before  the  Revolution  of  1789) 
in  the  year  16 15.  The  Parliament  above  referred  to  was  the 
Parliament  of  PariSy  the  highest  French  court  of  law.  The 
claim  of  this  body  to  the  right  of  refusing  to  register  the  royal 
decrees  was  now  entirely  disregarded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
1673  he  ordered  that  all  his  edicts  should  be  registered  within 
eight  days  without  discussion — a  demand  with  which  the  Parlia- 
ment henceforth  complied.  The  French  monarchy  became 
more  absolute  than  any,  except  that  of  Russia,  which  modem 
times  have  seen  in  Europe.  The  will  of  the  king  was,  literally, 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  when  Louis  XIV.  said  (as  h§  often  did) 
— ^^L^Etatj  (^est  moi — I  am  the  Statt^^ — he  was  not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  uttering  a  vainglorious  and  tyrannical  boast,  but 
reminding  those  around  him  of  a  simple  and  incontrovertible 
fact 

14.  Louis  XIV.  has  been  sarcastically  styled  by  a  distinguished 
Character  of  English  writer^  "the  best  actor  of  majesty  that  ever 
Louis  XIV.    filled  a  throne."  Another  able  author  ^  says: — "He 

was  not  a  great  general;  he  was  not  a  great  statesman;  but  he 
was,  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  a  great  king.  Never  was  there 
so  consummate  a  master  of  what  our  James  the  First  would 
have  called  king-craft — of  all  those  arts  which  most  advantage- 
ously display  the  merits  of  a  prince,  and  most  completely  hide 
his  defects."  The  truth  is  that  there  is  much  in  the  history  of 
Louis  XIV. 's  reign  which  strikes  the  imagination  and  throws  a 
glamour  over  the  facts  that  his  internal  administration  and 
foreign  policy  were  in  the  end  failures;  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  nation  were  sacrificed  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
court,  the  vanity  of  the  monarch,  and  the  intolerance  of  religious 
bigotry;  and  that,  in  creating  an  unnatural  and  delusive  splen- 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

•  Lord  Macaulay.    The  historian's  essay  *«Mirabeau,"  in  the  MixeUanetmi 
Writtngs,  should  be  read  in  this  connection. 
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dour,  the  whole  system  was  tending  to  inevitable  gloom  and 
decay. 

15.  The  literature  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  partakes  in 
large  measure  of  the  character  of  the  court  where  Literature  of 
its  chief  patrons  were  to  be  found.  It  was  brilliant,  ^«  period, 
servile,  artificial ;  here  and  there  displaying  genius  of  a  high 
order,  but  too  often  worthy  only  of  an  age  which  was  full  of 
adulation  towards  the  monarch,  and  of  a  pretentious  polish  in 
manners,  life,  and  conversation. 

16.  The  king  himself,  who  stood  but  five  feet  eight,  was  made 
to  look  majestically  tall,  as  men  thought,  by  being  p^^o^ai  at>- 
propped  below  on  shoes  with  heels  four  inches  deep,   pea^ance  of 
and  crowned  above  with  huge  long-flowing  wig.    A  *^'  ^"*^' 
swelling  chest,  and  head  reared  well  aloft,  with  strutting  gait, 
and  out-turned  toes,  complete  the  picture  of  the  personal  ai> 
pearance  and  demeanour  of  the  man  whom  Frenchmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  delighted  to  honour  and  obey.     It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  admitted,  that  in  some  points  the  manners  of 
the  great  Louis  and  his  courtiers  possessed  a  grace,  however 
studied,  an  air  and  tone,  however  artificial,  a  polish,  however 
assumed  and  insincere,  which  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  boorish 
roughness  and  simplicity  that  followed  the  decay  of  chivalry  in 
many  parts  of  Europe. 

17.  Under  Louis  XIV.  French  ways  and  fashions  became  the 
models  for  the  higher  circles  of  society  in  every  other    g  ^^^  ^^ 
country,  and  some  good,  along  with  much  evil,  was    French  ° 
the  result  to  the  civilization  of  the  time.   Returning    f*******"*- 
to  the  character  of  the  French  king,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny, 
on  a  fair  review  of  all  that  was.  achieved  in  his  reign,  that  I^uis 
XIV.  was  a  man  who,  with  little  or  no  education,  had  a  keen 
eye  for  genius  and  ability  in  others,  who  could  choose  his  instru- 
ments well,  and  who  showed  energy,  promptness,  and  determi- 
nation in  the  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends. 

18.  The  power  of  France,  when  it  was  fully  developed  under 
Louis  XIV.,  was  indeed  formidable.  The  territory  Rggou^cei  of 
of  the  country  was  "  large,  compact,  fertile,  well-  France  at 
placed  both  for  attack  and  for  defence,  situated  in  a  *^"  p«nod- 
happy  climate,  well  inhabited  by  a  brave,  active,  and  ingenious 
people."  The  government,  as  we  have  seen,  was  absolute,  so 
that  all  the  resources  of  the  nation  could  be  promptly  wielded 
at  the  direction  of  a  single  will.  The  revenue  of  the  crown  far 
exceeded  in  amount  that  of  any  other  European  monarchy. 
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"The  army,  excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded  by  the 
greatest  generals  then  living,  consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  Such  an  array  of  regular  troops  had 
not  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire."  France  was  also  becoming  powerful  at  sea,  and  soon 
had  no  superior  in  maritime  forces.  "  Such  was  her  strength 
during  the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  no 
enemy  could  singly  withstand  her,  and  that  two  great  coalitions, 
in  which  half  Christendom  was  united  against  her,  failed  of  suc- 
cess." A  country  thus  strong  and  united  in  herself,  and  ruled 
by  a  warlike,  ambitious,  and  high-spirited  sovereign,  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  concern  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
when  Louis  XIV.  in  1661  assumed  the  government  of  France. 

19.  Nor  was  there  in  other  nations  of  Europe  at  this  time 
Comparative  ^^1^^^%  ^^^  promised  a  stout  resistance  to  the 
impotence  of  schemes  of  couquest  cherished  by  the  French  king, 
other  powers.  ^  ^  French  historian*  says,  ''England,  by  the 

return  of  the  Stuarts,  was  reduced  to  a  nullity."  Whenever 
Charles  II.  took  any  part  in  European  politics,  his  conduct  was 
almost  always  dishonourable,  wicked,  and  calculated  to  further 
the  objects  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ambition.  When  England,  until 
1688,  was  not  an  idle  spectator  of  what  was  passing  abroad,  she 
was  either  an  active  ally  on  the  side  of  France,  or  only  a  faint- 
hearted and  desultory  ally  against  her.  The  weakness  and  dis- 
union of  Germany  have  been  already  set  forth.  The  power  of 
Spain  had  greatly  declined,  and  she  had  been  recently  beaten 
in  war  by  France,  notably  at  the  great  battle  of  Rocroi  (in  north- 
east of  France)  in  1643,  where  the  Due  d'Enghien  (afterwards 
famous  as  the  great  Condi)  had  gained  a  signal  victory  towards 
the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1646  the  same  general 
had  taken  Dunkirk  from  Spain.  In  1656  and  1657  he  had 
gained  successes  for  his  old  foes,  the  Spaniards,  whom  he  had 
joined  through  discontent  at  his  treatment  by  Mazarin;  but  in 
1658  Cond6  and  the  Spanish  forces  were  beaten  near  Dunkirk, 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Dunes  (in  which  CromwelFs  soldiers  took  a 
brave  part  on  the  French  side)  by  the  famous  general  Turenrn, 
and  this  had  brought  about  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain, 
in  favour  of  France,  in  1659. 

20.  It  was  the  small  and  stubborn  new  republic  of  Holland 
that  at  this  crisis  proved  an  invaluable  champion  in  the  interests 
of  European  independence.    She  offered  from  the  first  a  steady 

^  Michelet. 
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resistance  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  sustained  his  fiercest 
attacks,  and  in  the  end  baffled  his  utmost  efforts  to  „^„j^„j  „. 
subdue  her,  until  the  time  came  when  the  genius  suts  LouU 
of  Marlborough,  wielding  the  power  of  England,  *^^' 
struck  down  the  French  tyrant  on  the  battle-ground  of  Blen- 
heim. 

21.  The  man  who  did  most  for  France  in  this  age,  as  regarded 
the  development  of  her  resources,  y^^&Jean  Baptiste  MinUtiy  of 
Colbert^  the  famous  finance  minister,  of  Scottish  Colbert, 
descent,  who  came  into  power  in  1662  as  head  of  the  financial 
department;  in  1664  ^  superintendent  of  public  buildings,  arts, 
and  manufactures;  and  in  1669  as  minister  of  the  marine.  In 
these  capacities  the  ability  and  energy  of  Colbert  did  wonders 
for  France.  It  has  been  said  that  ^*his  single  genius  created 
the  finances,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  naval  power  of 
France."  In  the  revenue  department  Colbert  did  away  with 
fraud,  disorder,  and  corruption;  he  increased  the  revenue,  and 
at  the  same  time  diminished  taxation,  as  Sully  had  done  under 
Henri  Quatre.  His  measures  greatly  increased  French  trade 
and  manufactures;  French  ships  covered  the  sea;  companies 
were  formed  for  trading  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  the 
coast  of  Africa;  the  colonies  in  Canada  and  the  West  Indies 
began  to  flourish;  new  settlements  were  made  in  Madagascar 
and  Cayenne;  a  powerful  navy  was  created,  with  fortified  dock- 
yards and  arsenals  at  Bresty  Rochefort^  and  Toulon.  Under 
Colbert's  direction  of  affairs  the  civil  and  criminal  legislation 
were  improved  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  encouraged.  In 
1663,  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was  founded;  in  1666,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences;  in  167 1,  the  Academy  of  Architecture. 
Literature,  astronomy,  botany,  and  natural  history  were  all 
fostered  by  this  great  minister,  who  died  in  1683. 

22.  In  military  affairs,  the  highest  service  was  rendered  by 
Vauban^  the  greatest  engineer  ever  produced  by  vauban*8 
France,  who  became  commissioner-general  of  forti-  fortifications, 
fications  in  1677.  He  carried  the  art  of  fortifying,  attacking, 
and  defending  towns  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before  unknown. 
Vauban's  work  for  his  country  consisted  in  the  fortification  of 
over  300  ancient  citadels,  the  erection  of  33  new  ones,  and  the 
principal  management  and  direction  of  53  sieges.  He  became 
Marshal  of  France  in  1703,  and  his  fame  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  his  particular  line  of  achievement  The  frontiers  of 
the  east  and  north  of  France  were  ultimately  defended  by  a 
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triple  line  of  fortresses,  including  the  strong  citadels  of  Stras- 
burgy  Lille,  and  Metz,  We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Louis  XIV.  employed  the  great  resources 
of  wealth,  energy,  and  skill  which  were  at  his  command  when 
he  found  himself  master  of  France  and  in  a  position  to  carry 
his  arms  beyond  her  already  ample  frontiers. 

23.  In  1665  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  died  (Louis'  father-in-law); 
Louis  attacks  ^^'^  ^^^  Louis,  in  the  name  of  his  wife  (though,  at 
the  Spanish  his  marriage,  he  had  formally  renounced  such  a 
Nethcrianda.  pretension),  advanced  a  claim  to  the  possession  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  (partly  what  is  now  Belgium),  and 
went  to  war  in  1667.  Turenne  was  the  general  in  command, 
and  soon  took  Lille  and  other  fortresses,  conquering  in  three 
weeks  what  was  afterwards  known  as  French  Flanders.  In  1668 
the  designs  of  Louis  were  for  a  time  checked  by  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  called  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Sweden^  Hal- 
land,  and  England,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Louis 
gave  up  his  claim  to  Flanders  (the  Spanish  Netherlands),  but 
was  allowed  to  keep  Lille,  Toumai,  Charleroi,  Douai,  and  Cour- 
trai,  the  fortresses  which  he  had  captured.  The  result  of  this 
first  effort  of  the  ambitious  Louis  had  been  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant gain  to  France. 

24.  Louis  XIV.  was  actuated  by  a  twofold  ambition  in  the 
The  real  de-  wars  of  conquest  which  he  waged  with  the  nations 
signs  of  Louis,  around  him.  He  desired,  as  a  means  to  a  greater 
end,  to  round  off  his  frontier  and  increase  his  power  by  the  an- 
nexation of  such  neighbouring  provinces  and  towns  as  lay  con- 
veniently for  this  purpose.  The  greater  end  which  he  kept  always 
in  view,  in  his  diplomacy  and  his  fighting,  was  the  acquirement 
for  the  house  of  Bourbon  of  the  whole  empire  of  Spain — or,  in 
other  words,  the  making  France  the  one  great  irresistible  power 
of  Europe  and  the  world.  For  this  purpose,  he  lavished  the 
treasure  and  blood  of  France  without  scruple  or  remorse;  for 
this  purpose,  he  never  in  any  transaction  of  his  whole  reign 
'^showed  the  smallest  respect  for  the  most  solemn  obligations 
of  public  faith,"  but  violated  every  treaty  as  soon  as  he  found 
it  convenient  to  do  so.  One  of  the  favourite  projects  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  the  annexation  of  the  territory  in  the  east  of  France 
then  known  as  Franche-Comti  {Upper  Burgundy,  now  the  de- 
partments of  Doubs,  Haute  Sadne,  and /uru),  which  had  passed 
from  France,  under  Charles  VIIL,  to  Germany,  and  came  to 
Spain  on  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.    The  treaty  of  the  Triple 
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AiHcmce^  compelling  Louis  XIV.  to  surrender  again  Franche- 
Cornt^,  which  Cond^  had  overrun  early  in  1668,  was  the  one 
good  act  of  foreign  policy  in  which  the  government  of  Charles 
II.  of  England  was  concerned  during  the  whole  of  his  reign. 

25.  Holland^  now  at  the  height  of  her  maritime  power  and  a 
rival  of  England  on  the  seas,  had  aroused  the  wrath  j^^j^  attack* 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  resolved  on  the  destruction  Holland  and 
of  her  independence  and  the  annexation  of  her  terri-  ^'  ***^***«**- 
tory.  Charles  II.  basely  lent  his  aid  to  France.  The  French 
armies  invaded  Holland  in  1672,  and  some  of  the  provinces 
were  soon  overrun.  The  Dutch  then  made  a  desperate  resis- 
tancCy  and  were  saved  from  utter  ruin  only  by  the  determination 
of  their  youthful  statesman,  the  Prince  of  Orange^  afterwards 
William  III.  of  England.  He  was  then  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  declared  that  he  would  die  in  his  country's  last  ditch  rather 
than  see  her  lost  The  dikes  were  cut  and  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  were  let  in  over  the  land :  the  flood  kept  back  the  French 
forces,  and  in  the  end  caused  their  withdrawal  from  the  country. 
In  1674  England  gave  up  the  French  alliance,  and  a  grand 
league  was  formed  against  Ix>uis  XIV.,  composed  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  Leopold^  Spainy  Denmark^  Holland^  and  the  Elector 
0/  Brandenbutg  (the  nucleus  of  the  modem  Prussia). 

26.  From  1674  to  1678  a  great  struggle  raged  in  the  Ehine 
provinces  of^Germany^  in  Flanders^  Alscue^  and  \yrarinthe 
FrancfU'Comie,  On  the  French  side  the  chief  com-  Rhine  pn>- 
manders  were  Turenne  and  Conde;  for  the  allies,  denfiluacei 
the  great  Italian  MontecucoH  (one  of  the  chief  **^- 
commanders  of  modem  times,  Turenne's  most  redoubtable 
antagonist),  and  the  young  William  of  Orange.  Montecucoli 
had  been  greatly  distinguished  against  the  Swedish  army  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  elsewhere,  and  was  now  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  war  with  France.  Both  he 
and  Turenne,  in  1675,  showed  the  greatest  skill  and  patience  in 
their  manoeuvres  against  each  other  near  the  Rhine,  until  the 
great  Frenchman  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  encounter  Montecucoli:  Conde  then  drove  the  Italian 
out  of  Alsace,  after  having  in  1674  defeated  William  of  Orange 
at  the  battle  of  Senef  (between  Mons  and  Waterloo)  in  Flanders, 
The  military  career  of  the  great  Cond6  ended  with  this  war, 
which  closed,  after  altemations  of  success,  with  the  Peace  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678. 

27.  By  this  war  and  treaty  France  had  again  secured  an  in- 
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crease  of  territory,  power,  and  renown.  More  strong  fortresses 
Treaty  of  ^^nd  thriving  towns  in  Flanders  (what  is  now  the 
Nimegruen.  north  of  France  and  the  south  of  Belgium)  were  ob- 
tained, Franche-Comte  was  finally  secured,  and  a  part  of  Alsace 
annexed,  enabling  Louis  shortly  afterwards  to  seize  other  por- 
tions, as  he  did  with  the  free  imperial  city  of  Strassburg  in  1681, 
The  influence  of  France  was  now  wide-spread  in  Europe, 
extending  even  to  Turkey,  with  whom  an  alliance  had  been 
lately  formed  against  the  empire.  Holland  recovered  under 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  all  the  territory  which  she  had  lost,  so 
that  the  chief  loser  in  the  war  was  Spain.  Louis  XIV.  was  at 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  purchased  by  sacrifices  in 
men  and  money  which  had  an  evil  effect  on  the  future  of 
France. 

28.  The  evil  genius  of  Louis  XIV. 's  career  was  his  war- 
influence  of  ^'^^^^^  Louvois^  who  after  1666  had  the  whole 
the  minister  management  of  military  affairs.  He  was  hostile  to 
Louvois.       Colbert,  and  exercised  a  despotic  control  over  the 

army  and  a  considerable  influence  over  Louis,  even  during  Col- 
bert's life.  Louvois  was  an  able  and  energetic  minister,  but  his 
policy  as  a  statesman,  lavish  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  France, 
made  his  administration,  though  brilliant  in  successes  largely 
gained  through  his  reformed  organization  of  the  army,  disastrous 
in  the  end  to  the  country  which  he  served.  His  schemes  of 
foreign  policy  were  bold  and  grasping,  and  it  was  at  his  instiga- 
tion that  the  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland  were  begun  in  1667 
and  1672.  On  Colbert's  death  in  1683,  the  influence  of  Lou- 
vois over  the  king  became  greater,  and  his  advice  had  fatal 
effects,  though  he  conducted  with  great  ability  the  wars  which 
ensued  upon  his  counsels.  He  was  in  power  until  his  death  in 
1691 :  his  army  system  lasted  until  the  revolution  of  1789,  but 
he  undid  much  of  the  work  of  Colbert,  and  gready  injured  the 
commerce  of  France. 

29.  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Madame  de  Spain,  in  1 683,  privately  married  a  lady  named 
lid  the"**"  Madame  de  Matntenofiy  who  henceforth  greatly  ruled 
Huguenota.  his  policy.     It  was  she  and  Louvois  who  induced 

I^uis  to  take  one  of  the  most  impolitic  steps  of  his  reign  in 
persecuting  the  Huguenots,  with  the  idea  of  having  only  one 
form  of  faith  and  church  government  throughout  France.  The 
raids  made  by  parties  of  dragoons  upon  the  Calvinistic  heretics 
are  known  as  dragonnades.     The  Huguenots  were  forbidden  to 
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practise  in  professions  and  several  important  trades,  or  to  hold 
public  offices,  and  this  was  accompanied  by  still  more  decisive 
action. 

30.  In  1685  the  tolerant  Edict  of  Nantes^  promulgated  by 
Henri  Quatre  in  1598,  was  revoked  by  Louis,  and  Rg^o^^^ion 
all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Huguenots  were  of  Edict  of 
swept  away.  Their  churches  were  pulled  down,  n»°*««- 
their  worship  was  suppressed,  their  ministers  were  banished,  and 
the  Protestant  laity  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  country  under 
severe  penalties.  Disobedience  to  the  decree  was  followed  by 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  outrage,  and  the  natural  result  fol- 
lowed. The  Huguenots  sought  safety  and  freedom  of  conscience 
abroad,  and  in  a  short  time  France  was  permanently  the  poorer 
by  the  loss  of  over  half  a  million  of  Protestant  refugees,  includ- 
ing many  thousands  of  industrious  and  skilful  artisans,  who  had 
fled  to  England^  Holland^  Switzerland,  and  the  Protestant  parts 
of  Germany.  The  growth  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  of  many  other  profitable  occupations,  dates 
from  this  exile  of  the  Huguenots. 

31.  Louis  XIV.'s  old  enemy,  William  of  Orange,  gained  in 
1689  a  great  accession  of  power  in  becoming  King     j^^ 

of  England  as  William  III.  He  was  the  most  able  aj^a/nst 
and  determined  foe  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  *^°cc- 
French  king,  and  made  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  thwart  his 
policy  at  every  turn.  A  general  league  was  now  formed  against 
France,  and  included  England,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  the 
German  Empire,  Savoy,  and  other  smaller  states.  Louis  de- 
clared war,  and  another  struggle  began  which  lasted  for  eight 
years,  1 689-1 697.  The  part  which  England  played  in  this  war 
is  known  from  our  own  history:  our  armies  in  Flanders  under 
William  III.  were  generally  unsuccessful  against  the  French 
under  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Marshal  of  France,  but  they 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  French  army,  and  encouraged 
resistance  in  other  quarters.  The  French  marshal  Catinat  (a 
pupil  in  war  of  the  great  Cond6)  fought  brilliantly  against  the 
JDuke  of  Savoy,  occupying  Savoy  and  part  of  Piedmont. 

32.  The  war  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (a  village  in 
Holland)  in  1697.     The  conquests  on  both  sides    Peace  of 
were  generally,  given  up,  but  France  was  left  in    Ry»wick. 
possession  of  Alsace,  Strasburg,  and  Artois.    The  resources  of 
the  country  were  much  diminished,  and  yet  Louis  XIV.  re- 
garded the  peace  as  a  mere  truce,  to  gain  breathing-time  and 
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strength  for  a  still  greater  struggle  into  which  his  ambitious 
policy  was  soon  to  plunge  him. 

33.  In  1698  there  came  up  the  complicated  question  of  the 
ciaimanu  for  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  displayed 
the  Spanish  the  grasping  and  formidable  ambition  of  Louis  XI V. , 
throne.  ^^^^  ultimately  caused  the  great  war  which  put  an 

end  to  the  predominance  of  France  in  Europe.     Charles  IL  of 


Ryswick. 

Spain  had  no  children;  and  various  claims  to  his  dominions,  or 
parts  of  them,  were  put  forward  in  prospect  of  his  speedy  death. 
Louis  XIV,y  whose  aim  was  to  maJce  French  power  and  influ- 
ence supreme  in  Europe,  demanded  the  Spanish  throne  for  his 
son  Louis^  the  Dauphin  of  France^  as  being  son  of  his  queen 
Maria  Theresa,  elder  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
sister  to  Charles  II.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  claimed  it  for  his 
son  on  the  ground  of  descent  from  Margaret  Theresa,  younger 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Both  claims  were  unjust, 
because  Maria  Theresa  had,  on  her  marriage  to  Louis  XIV., 
renounced  for  her  descendants  all  claim  to  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion, and  a  like  renunciation  had  been  made  by  the  daughter 
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of  Margaret  Theresa  when  she  married  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
The  Emperor  Leopold  of  Germany  claimed  the  Spanish  throne 
for  his  son  Charles  on  the  ground  of  his  own  lineal  descent  from 
Philip  III.  of  Spain,  father  of  Philip  IV. 

34.  In  October,  1698,  William  III.  of  England  and  Louis 
XIV.  tried  to  arrange  matters  by  the  First  Partition  The  Partition 
Treaty  for  dividing  the  Spanish  dominions  (which  Treaties, 
included  Spain,  a  large  part  of  Italy,  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
and  East  and  West  Indian  possessions)  between  the  above  three 
claimants.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  however,  recovered  from  his 
illness,  and,  on  hearing  of  the  secret  treaty,  made  a  will  leaving 
all  his  dominions  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1699,  the  Bavarian  prince  died,  and  all  was  unsettled  again. 
In  February,  1700,  the  Second  Partition  Treaty  was  made  for 
dividing  the  Spanish  dominions  between  the  remaining  two 
claimants,  namely,  the  Dauphin  of  France  and  Charles,  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Leopold. 

35.  All  was  made  vain  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  in 
October,  1700,  when  by  will  he  left  the  whole  of  j^^j^g  ^^ 
his  dominions  to  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou^  second  son  A^jou,  King 
of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  so  grandson  of  Louis  °^  »?»*»• 
XIV.     This  prince  was  at  once  proclaimed  as  Philip  V,  of 
Spain;  and  it  was  then  that  Louis  XIV.  proudly  declared  that 
"M^  Pyrefiees  had  ceased  to  exist ^^  meaning  that  France  and 
Spain  were  now  virtually  one  dominion. 

36.  The  indignation  of  Austria  was  at  once  roused  against  this 
settlement.  The  Emperor  Leopold's  son  Charles  ,j^^  ^^  ^,_ 
assumed  the  title  of  ^^  Charles  III.  of  Spain^^  and  Uance  against 
the  Emperor  prepared  for  war.  William  III.  took  ^'*°*=®- 
instant  and  energetic  action.  He  made  use  of  the  urgent  alarm 
which  was  felt  throughout  Europe  to  form  the  Grand  Alliance 
against  France,  composed  of  England^  Holland^  and  Austria 
(dterwards  joined  by  Portugal^  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgy 
Savoy y  and  I)enmark\  in  support  of  the  claim  of  Leopold's  son 
Charles  to  be  King  of  Spain.  This  arrangement  was  made  in 
September,  1701.  The  aim  of  Louis  XIV.  was  made  clear  by 
his  issue  of  letters-patent  in  favour  of  his  grandson  Philip  V.  of 
Spain,  preserving  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  France.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  France  and  the  Spanish  dominions  would 
thus  form  one  preponderating  empire.  Louis  was  already  in 
possession  of  many  strong  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  danger  was  great  and  immediate, 
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the  resources  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  being  now  virtu- 
ally at  the  French  king's  disposal.  The  Grand  Alliance  was 
concluded  on  September  7th,  1701 ;  and  Louis  further  provoked 
England  by  recognizing  the  elder  Pretender  as  claimant  for  the 
throne  of  England,  when  our  James  II.  died  at  St.  Germains 
on  September  i6th.  While  William  III.  was  making  vigorous 
preparations  for  war,  he  died  in  February,  1702,  and  Queen 
Anne  declared  war  against  France  and  Spain  in  May. 

37.  The  great  struggle  that  now  took  place,  known  as  the 
War  f  ^^^  ^  *^  Spanish  Succession^  lasted  for  twelve 
Spanish  Sue-  years  (1702-17 14),  and  was  carried  on  in  Flanders, 
cession.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  a  series  of  campaigns 
which  we  shall  briefly  notice  in  the  order  here  given. 

38.  In  Flanders  the  war  was  maintained  for  the  allies  with 
The  war  in  Plan-  great  success  by  the  leading  general  of  the  age, 
oJdenaS?."""'  One  of  the  greatest  in  all  history,  the  Duke  of 
Maipiaquet.  Marlborough.  He  there  took  many  fortresses 
from  the  French,  and  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians  under 
Marshal  Villeroy  zX.  Ramillies  in  1706.  In  1708,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  able  and  faithful  supporter,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy ^ 
Marlborough  beat  the  French  under  the  Duke  of  Venddme  at 
Oudenarde^  and  drove  them  completely  out  of  Flanders.  In 
1709  Marlborough  and  Eugene  won  the  desperate  battle  oi  Mai- 
piaquet against  the  French  under  Marshals  Villars  and  Boufflers^ 
and  in  17 10  Douai  and  other  fortresses  were  taken. 

39.  The  decisive  batde  of  the  war,  righdy  viewed  as  to  its 
The  war  in  ultimate  result,  was  fought  in  Germany.  The  Elec- 
Germany.     /^^  of  Bovoria  had  joined  Louis  XIV.*s  cause,  and 

the  Emperor  Leopold  was  soon  brought  into  great  straits  by 
French  successes.  The  generals  commanding  Louis'  forces  in 
that  quarter  were  Marshals  Tallard  and  Marsin  and  the  Due 
de  Villars.  Under  Villars  battles  were  gained  by  the  French 
in  1702  and  1703,  which  opened  to  them  the  heart  of  Germany, 
and  the  important  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Passau  were  captured. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
Moselle  was  successful  under  Tallard,  and  Landau  was  taken  at 
the  end  of  1703.  An  insurrection  against  Leopold  had  broken 
out  in  Hungary,  and  when  the  campaign  of  1704  opened  the 
peril  to  the  empire  was  great  A  bold  plan  was  formed  in  the 
military  councils  of  Louis  XIV.  In  Flanders  the  French  were 
instructed  to  act  on  the  defensive,  protected  by  their  strong 
fortresses,  and  a  part  of  the  army  was  to  march  from  Flanders, 
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under  ViUeroy,  and  form  a  junction  in  Germany  with  the 
armies  of  Tallard,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Marsin.  The 
French  army  in  Italy  was  to  pass  through  the  Tyrol  into  Aus- 
tria, and  the  whole  vast  host  was  to  unite  upon  the  Danube. 
The  insurrection  in  Hungary  was  to  be  helped,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract the  emperor's  forces,  and  it  was  believed  that  a  march  on 
Vienna  would  crush  all  resistance  and  end  the  war. 

40.  At  this  great  crisis  for  Europe  the  genius  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough^  the  able  support  given  by  Prince  xhe  battle  of 
Eugene^  and  the  gallantry  of  British  soldiers,  saved  Blenheim, 
the  nations  from  conquest  by  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  divined 
the  French  plan,  and  in  May,  1704,  started  from  Flanders  on 
his  great  march  to  the  Danube,  bewildered  ViUeroy  and  Tallard 
by  his  movements  and  demonstrations,  paralysed  their  action, 

prevented  their  com- 
bination against  him, 
and,  to  sum  up  all, 
routed  Tallard  and 
Marsin  at  the  glorious 
battle  of  Blenheim  on 
August  13th,  thereby 
completely  delivering 
Germany,  and  chang- 
ing the  future  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  world. 
By  this  battle  "the 
military  ascendency 
of  the  allies  was  com- 
pletely established. 
Throughout  the  rest 
of  the  war  Louis 
fought  only  in  de- 
fence. Blenheim  had 
dissipated  for  ever  his 
once  proud  visions  of 
almost  universal  con- 
quest"* After  Blenheim,  Villars  gained  successes  against  the 
imperial  forces  in  Germany  in  1 705-1 707;  but  the  victories  of 
Marlborough  in  Flanders  caused  him  to  be  summoned  thither, 
where  he  was  defeated  at  Malplaquet 

»  Sir  E.  Creasy 's  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World  ("Blenheim  "),  from  which 
much  is  taken  in  above  summary.     The  whole  will  richly  repay  perusal,   u  ^  VC 
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41.  The  hero  of  the  war  in  Italy  was  the  famous  Prince 
The  war  Eugene^  a  son  of  a  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was  great 
iniuiy.      both  as  a  general  and  diplomatist.     Entering  the 

Austrian  service  in  1683,  he  fought  with  distinction  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  1697,  by  a  great  victory  over  them,  became  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe.  In  this  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion Eugene  forced  his  way  through  the  Tyrol  into  Italy,  against 
the  French  Marshal  Catinat^  defeated  Villeroy  near  Cremona  in 
1702,  assisted  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  in  1704,  and  returned 
to  Italy  in  1705.  His  army  was  defeated  by  the  French  general 
the  Duke  of  Venddme^  after  a  wound  had  compelled  Prince 
Eugene  to  leave  the  field,  but  soon  afterwards,  when  Vendome 
was  recalled,  Eugene  stormed  the  French  lines  at  7\irin^  and  in 
a  month  drove  the  enemy  out  of  Italy. 

42.  In  Spaiuy  the  war  was  conducted  for  Philip  V.  by  the 
Dukes  of  Berwick  and  Vendome  against  the  English  and  allies 

The  war  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough^  the  Earl  of  Galway^ 
in  Spain,  ^nd  General  Stanhope^  and  matters  went  generally 
well  for  France,  so  that  by  the  end  of  17 10  Philip  V.  was  left 
firmly  seated  on  the  Spanish  throne.  In  October,  171 1,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  Joseph  (who  had  succeeded 
his  father  Leopold  in  1705),  the  titular  "Charles  III.**  of  Spain 
was  elected  emperor  as  Charles  VI.,  and  all  cause  for  war  as 
regarded  Spain  was  at  an  end.  Philip  V.  was  the  first  of  the 
Bourbon  line  that  reigned  in  Spain. 

43.  In  17 13  ^t  Peace  of  Utrecht  settled  that  the  crowns  of 
^     ^.      ^     Spain  and  France  should  not  be  united  on  the  death 

Treatiea  01         *.  _  •^tt-wt      \  •         i  •  •       ^       » 

Utrecht  and   of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  secunng  the  mam  pomt  fought 
Rasudt.        £qj.   |jy  ^^  ^ijigg.   jj^^j   ji^g  Spanish  Netherlands 

should  come  to  the  emperor,  along  with  Lomhardy^  Naples^  and 
Sardinia:  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should  have  Sicily:  and  that 
Gibraltar^  as  captured  by  England,  should  remain  in  her  posses- 
sion. Thus  was  the  Spanish  monarchy  dismembered,  and  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  finally  frustrated.  The  Treaty  ofRastadt 
in  1 7 14  ended  the  war  as  between  France  (with  Bavaria)  and 
the  emperor.     In  17 15  Louis  XIV.  died. 

III.  THB  TURKS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS  OP  BUROPB 
IN  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

I.  During  much  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the 
Ottoman  power  at  war  with  Venice^  which  was  at  this  time, 
though  the  republic  was  in  her  decline,D^g^^hi§l)^|iampiott  ^ 
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Christendom  against  the  Moslem.  After  a  war  of  twenty-four 
years  (i  645-1 669)  the  Turks  succeeded  in  making  xhe  Turks 
themselves  masters  of  the  island  of  Candia  or  Crete^  besiep 
which  they  have  kept  ever  since.  The  siege  of  ^*^™* 
the  chief  town,  Candia^  lasted  for  over  twenty  years,  and  is 
one  of  the  longest  in  history.  Volunteers  came  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  to  aid  the  Venetians,  the  pope  sending  troops  and 
money,  Malta  supplying  soldiers  headed  by  her  Knights  of  St, 
John^  and  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  also  taking  part 
with  auxiliaries.  It  was,  in  fact,  another  crusade  against  the 
infidels,  but  the  Christians  were  forced  to  surrender  when  they 
were  thinned  by  slaughter  and  disease,  and  the  Turkish  cannon 
had  laid  the  city  in  ruins  and  battered  down  the  walls.  On  this, 
as  on  other  occasions,  the  quarrels  and  jealousies  of  the  Chris- 
tian powers  of  Europe  prevented  a  combination  which  would 
soon  have  crushed  Turkish  aggression.  The  details  of  this 
remarkable  siege  are  worth  quoting:  the  Turks  lost  nearly 
120,000  and  the  Christians  over  30,000  men;  fifty-six  assaults 
and  ninety-six  sorties  were  made;  1645  mines  were  sprung  by 
the  assailants  and  defenders;  over  half-a-million  of  cannon-shot 
were  fired  by  the  fortress;  and  9000  tons  of  lead  were  used  for 
musket-balls  by  the  Christians. 

2.  In  1684  the  Venetians,  aided  by  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
assailed  the  Turks  in  Greece,  and  conquered  the  The  Parthenon 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  During  this  war  in  damaged- 
Greece,  in  the  Venetian  attack  upon  Athens,  the  famous  Par- 
thenon,  the  glory  of  the  city  and  of  ancient  Grecian  architecture, 
was  greatly  damaged  in  1687  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  the 
Turks  having  (on  their  capture  of  Athens  in  1456)  turned  what 
was  then  a  Christian  church  first  into  a  mosque  and  then  into  a 
magazine. 

3.  Before  this  time  the  Turks  had  been  encouraged,  by  the 
discontent  of  Hungary  with  Austrian  rule  and  her  ^j^^  Turks 
rebellion  against  the  Emperor  Leopold,  to  attack  attack 
Western  Christendom  in  great  force.      In  1683  the  v*'*****' 
Ottoman  army,  along  with  the  Hungarian  insurgents,  marched 
in  irresistible  strength  on  Vienna.     Columns  of  smoke  from 
burning  villages  flanked  the  advance  of  the  destroying  Turks, 
and  in  July  they  encamped  for  the  second  time  before  the  walls 
of  Vienna,     The  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  court  had  fled, 
leaving  a  garrison  of  about  10,000  men,  while  the  Duke  of 
Lorrame,  with  a  large  cavalry  force,  kept  watch  outside  on  the 
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movements  of  the  enemy.  A  Turkish  host  of  200,000  men 
surrounded  the  city,  and  a  fierce  resistance  was  made  by  the 
Viennese  to  the  assaulting  columns,  when  breaches  had  been 
made  in  the  fortifications.  For  over  forty  days  the  efforts  of  the 
Turks  were  vain,  and  their  commander,  the  Grand  Vizier^  Kara 
Mustafa^  resorted  to  the  explosion  of  huge  mines  under  the 
ramparts.  The  Turks  slowly  gained  ground.  By  the  first  days 
of  September,  1683,  Vienna  was  in  extremity,  but  relief  was 
now  at  hand. 

4.  During  most  of  the  seventeenth  century  Poland  had  been 
John  sobieski  ^^clining.  She  had  lost  territory  to  Sweden  and 
King  of  *  to  Russia,  and  been  greatly  weakened  by  internal 
Poland.  dissensions  and  mismanagement,  especially  by  the 
absurd  system  of  veto  in  her  did  or  political  assembly,  which 
allowed  the  vote  of  a  single  deputy  to  negative  a  proposal  on 
which  all  the  others  were  agreed.  A  parting  gleam  of  glory  for 
Poland  came  in  the  reign  of  her  brave  king,  John  Sobieski^  who 
ruled  from  1674  to  1696. 

5.  To  him  Leopold  had  now  appealed  for  help  against  the 
Turkish  de-  ^^slem,  and  Sobieski,  hurrying  forward,  had  joined 
feat  before '  the  German  army  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  with 
Vienna.  whom  the  young  Prince  Eugene  (afterwards  Marl- 
borough's friend)  was  serving.  The  Turkish  army  had  been 
much  diminished  and  discouraged,  but  now  faced  round,  with 
its  back  to  the  city,  to  meet  the  shock.  The  result  was  decisive. 
On  September  12th,  1683,  Sobieski  and  his  allies  totally  defeated 
the  Turks,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Vienna.  When  the  famous 
Janissaries  gave  way  an  utter  rout  of  the  Ottoman  force  ensued, 
and  the  last  chance  of  a  Turkish  conquest  of  central  Europe 
had  passed  away.  A  complete  and  disastrous  overthrow  had 
taught  the  Turks  at  last  that  in  future  it  would  be  their  task  to 
maintain  themselves,  if  they  could,  in  Europe  against  Christian 
aggression  and  retaliation,  and  to  abandon  dreams  of  further 
permanent  progress  for  their  arms.  The  Florentine  poet,  Vin- 
cenzo  da  Fiiicaja,  celebrated  the  exploit  of  John  Sobieski  and 
the  deliverance  of  Christendom  in  verse  which  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  Italian  poets  in  that  age. 

6.  The  forces  of  Austria^  Poland^  and  Venice  now  assailed 
Further  Turk-  ^^  Ottoman  Empire  on  three  sides,  and  the  Turks, 
ish  defeats,      rallying  from  their  defeat,  resisted  with  their  usual 

tenacity  and  valour.     In  1686,  however,  a  combined  Christian 
force  stormed  Buda;  in  1687  the  Turks  were  routed  in  the  second 
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battle  of  Mohacs^  on  the  very  field  of  their  sultan  Soliman  II.'s 
great  triumph,  and  Hungar/s  fatal  defeat,  in  1526.  The  for- 
tresses between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave  were  gradually  taken 
by  the  Christian  allies;  and  though  the  Turks  managed  to  check 
Sobieski  himself  on  the  Moldavian  border,  they  needed  their 
whole  strength  to  hold  their  own  on  the  Danube.  In  1688 
Belgrade  was  captured,  after  an  assault  in  which  Prince  Eugene 
shared;  in  1689  the  Imperialists  drove  the  Turks  before  them, 
and  then  came  alternations  of  success  until  Prince  Eugene,  now 
an  experienced  leader,  gave  the  Turks  a  crushing  defeat  at 
Zmta  (in  the  south  of  Hungary,  on  the  Theiss)  in  1697. 

7.  In  1699  the  Treaty  of  Carlowitz  (or  Karlovitz^  in  Scla- 
vonia)  gave  back  Hungary  and  Transylvania  per-  Treaty  of 
manently  to  Austria;  Venice  kept  Dalmatia  and  the  Cariowit*. 
Morea  {Peloponnesus ^  southern  Greece) ;  Poland  recovered  some 
lost  territory.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment had  met  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Christian  Europe  in 
congress,  and  the  first  treaty  in  which  the  Turkish  frontier  was 
made  to  recede.  The  Turks  were  now,  once  for  all,  "com- 
pelled to  take  a  responsible  place  in  the  system  of  Christendom, 
which  they  had  so  deeply  injured,  and  had  to  the  last  insulted 
and  endangered.  The  treaty  of  Carlowitz  proclaimed  far  and 
wide  that  the  haughty  pretensions  and  aggressive  policy  which 
had  so  long  distinguished  the  Ottoman  state  had  ceased  to  be 
endurable  in  the  civilized  world." 


GREAT   NAMES   OF  THE    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  a  time  of  great  mental  activity 
and  progress  in  Europe.  The  great  intellectual  revival  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  producing  its  results  in  the  beginnings  of 
the  scientific  discovery  which  was  to  do  so  much  in  future  ages, 
in  improved  philosophy  and  in  great  literary  works. 

The  grand  improvement  made  in  philosophy  was  the  change 
fix>m  the  deductive  method  of  Aristotle  to  the  inductive  method, 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Baeon  because  he  did  much 
in  his  writings  to  enforce  the  system  which  others  had  introduced. 
J^eductivereaLSoning  was  that  of  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy, 
which  applied  general  propositions  or  preconceived  theories  to 
particular  cases  supposed  to  come  within  their  scope.     The 
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deductive  system  derives  its  name  from  its  proceeding  down  from 
a  general  assumption  (based  on  what  is  uncertain  or  even  un- 
known) to  special  phenomena  or  observed  facts.  The  inductive 
system  involves  the  counter  process  of  rising  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  This  method  proceeds  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  its  superiority  and  safety  are  at  once  mani- 
fest The  ground  of  induction  is  the  established  fact  that  nature 
is  uniform.  It  is  inferred  with  perfect  confidence  that  what  has 
happened  once  will  happen  again  if  the  circumstances  are  pre- 
cisely similar.  Induction  refuses  to  admit  anything  as  fact,  or 
accept  any  statement,  that  has  not  been  verified  by  actual  ex- 
periment or  observation.  Here  we  have  the  true  scientific 
method  which  has  produced  and  is  every  day  producing  such 
prodigious  results  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  Royal  Society  of  England  vi2^  founded  in  1662,  and  has 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 
The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  in  1666,  and 
similar  societies  arose  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  con- 
tributing to  progress  in  chemistry  and  other  physical  knowledge. 

NOTED  ENGLISHMEN. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  completed  the  work  of  demonstrating  the  true  theory 
of  the  universe  in  establishmg  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation  as  the 
law  which  regulates  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  science 
of  optics  is  founded  on  Newton's  tbeorv  of  light,  and  his  great  work,  the 
Principia^  is  the  basis  of  all  natural  philosophy  or  physics.  Newton  lived 
from  1642  to  1727,  being  bom  at  WoolstJwrptKxi  Lincolnshire,  and  becoming 
a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1660.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  he  discovered,  in  analytical  mathematics,  the  Binomial 
Theorem  and  the  Doctrine  0/ Fluxions^  which,  in  a  different  form,  is  known 
as  the  Differential  Calculus,  In  1 669  he  became  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  and  then  unfolded  the 
theory  which  made  known  the  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  light  He  had  already  conceived  his 
theory  of  universal  ipivitation,  but  kept  it  to 
himself  for  mature  mvestigation.  After  con- 
tinued study  and  many  astronomical  observations 
Newton  produced  in  1686  his  great  work — the 
Pkilosopkia  Natttraiis  Priucipia  Matkematica, 
In  1703  he  becajne  president  of  the  Royal  Socioty. 
His  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Francis  Bacon  (Lord  Verulam)  lived  from 
Lord  Bacon.  IS^I  to  1626,  being  bom  in  London,  and  becom- 

ing at  an  early  age  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  soon  began  to  write  against  the  Aristotelian  method 
in  philosophy.  In  his  works  called  Novum  Organum  Scientiarum  ('*A>w 
instrument  of  knowledge*^)  and  Advancement  0/  Zrtjm/«^gfo^^  parts  of 
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his  Insiauratio  Magna  ("Great  Reconstruction^'* — i.e.  of  science)  he  insisted 
on  the  inductive  method.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  his  comparative 
ignorance  of  mathematics  caused  Bacon  to  reject  the  Copemican  system  of 
astronomy,  in  which  respect  his  intellect  lagged  behind  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  age. 

William  Harvey  lived  from  1578  to  1657,  being  born  at  Folkestone, 
and  taking  his  degree  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  studied  medicine 
in  Italy,  at  the  Universitv  of  Padua,  then  the  most  famous  medical  school 
in  Europe.  His  grand  discovery  was  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  he  established,  after  laborious  investigation,  by  a  work  written  in  the 
most  clear,  concise,  and  able  style.  In  1654  Harvey  was  elected  president 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  where  the  ^^ Harveian  oration*^  (founded  by 
his  bounty)  is  still  delivered  annually  on  some  subject  connected  with  the 
science  to  which  the  illustrious  doctor  was  devoted. 

FORBION  PHILOSOPHERS  AND  SCIENTIFIC   DISCOVERERS. 

Descartes,  the  great  French  original  thinker  and  reformer  of  philosophy, 
was  born  in  Touraine  in  1596  and  lived  till  1650.  He  showed  great  ability 
at  an  early  age  in  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Most  of  his  works  were 
composed  during  his  residence  In  Holland  from  1629  to  1649.  The  system 
of  Descartes  is  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  independent  thought.  Discarding 
all  the  beliefs  of  the  past,  he  resolved  to  accept  as  true  only  that  which 
could  stand  the  test  of  reason.  Hence  came  his  fundamental  dogma,  **  Cogito^ 
ergo  sum*'*  (^*I  think^  therefore  I am'*\  asserting,  as  a  basis,  man's  existence 
as  a  thinking  being — the  first  great  ultimate  certainty  of  a  truly  philosophical 
creed.  This  was  made  by  Descartes  the  test  of  truth.  Whatever  he  saw  to 
be  true  with  as  much  certainty  as  he  felt  the  certainty  of  his  own  existence 
was  to  be  accepted  as  worthy  of  belief:  whatever  could  not  stand  that  test 
was  to  be  rejected.  From  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  soul,  or  thinking 
part  of  man  s  being,  as  a  simple  and  immaterial  thing,  Descartes  inferred 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God  as  a  perfect  soul  or 
being.  He  made  great  improvements  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
physical  science,  especially  in  the  higher  geometry,  optics,  and  mechanics ; 
in  these  branches  he  paved  the  way  tor  the  great  discoveries  made  by  New- 
ton and  Leibnitz. 

Spinoza,  the  great  moral  philosopher,  was  a  follower  of  Descartes  :  he 
was  bom  at  Amsterdam  (being  a  Portuguese  Jew  in  race)  In  1632,  and  lived 
till  1677.  Spinoza  was  a  good  man,  pure  in  life,  independent  in  spirit, 
learned,  patient,  single-minded,  gentle.  He  endured  much  persecution  from 
his  fellow-Jews,  and  was  driven  from  the  synagogue  because  he  freely  ex- 
amined accepted  doctrines  in  theology  and  morals.  His  chief  works  are 
a  treatise  on  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  his  Ethics^  a  book  on  moral 
philosophy  in  which  a  system  is  built  up  on  definitions  and  axioms,  after  the 
method  of  Euclid's  geometry.  Spinoza  demonstrates  the  existence  of  God, 
denies  firee-will  in  man,  and  insists  on  reason  as  the  test  of  what  is  really 
good  and  bad  for  man  to  strive  after  in  his  own  true  interests.  Man  is  held, 
in  the  system  of  this  philosophy,  to  be  wholly  subject  to  his  passions,  but 
reason  dominates  evil  passions  through  the  emotions  of  joy  and  love,  which 
are  stronger  than  all  other  feelings.  Reason  means  a  clear  knowledge  of  a 
man's  own  passions,  and  this  knowledge  brings  joy,  and  involves,  Hke  all 
true  knowledge,  an  idea  of  God,  and  results  in  love  to  God  as  the  supreme 
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Galileo,  the  great  Italian  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1564, 
and  lived  till  1642.  He  displayed  at  an  early  age  a  keen  observation  and 
independent  spirit  of  research :  he  first  applied  the  pendulum  as  a  measure 
of  time,  and  invented  the  hydrostatic  balance.  In  1589  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  and,  in  his  assertion  of  the 

laws  of  nature  against  false  philosophy, 
was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  modem 
physical  science.  The  triumph  of  tmth 
in  his  demonstrations  involved  him  in 
bitter  persecutions  from  the  prejudiced 
adherents  of  the  Aristotelian  system. 
Driven  from  his  professorship  at  Pisa, 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Padua  in  1592,  and  lectured  there  to 
crowds  of  scholars  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Europe.  Galileo  discovered 
the  law  as  to  bodies  falling  through 
space ;  he  also  applied  the  telescope  to 
astronomy,  and  first  saw  (in  16 10)  Ju- 
'  pitet^s  satellites,  and  then  Saturn's  ring, 
and  the  sun's  spots :  he  discovered  the 
varying  phases  of  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Mars,  and  finally  established  the  Copemican  system  of  astronomy  by 
thus  proving  the  motion  of  these  planets  round  the  sun.  His  writings  in 
favour  of  Copernicus  caused  Galileo  to  be  severely  persecuted  by  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  and  in  1633  he  was  forced  by  the  Inquisition  to  renounce  at 
Rome  the  theologically  erroneous  truths  which  he  had  maintained  and  proved; 
his  books  were  prohibited,  and  his  system  was  formally  condemned.  Tbis 
great  man's  life  ended  amid  blindness,  deafness,  sleeplessness,  and  pain,  in 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Newton,  a  kindred  spirit  destined  to  share  Galileo's 
undying  renown.  The  mortal  remains  of  the  Pisan  philosopher,  whose 
motto  was  ^"^ Nature  is  the  best  ofbooks^'*  lie  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at 
Florence. 

Kepler,  the  great  German  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in 
Wiirtemberg  in  1571  and  lived  till  1630.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  physical  causes  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  worked  at 
astronomy  along  with  Tycho  Brahe,  whose  observations  led  to  the  discovery 
and  demonstration  of  Kepler's  famous  **  Three  La^os,^*  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  true  mathematical  astronomy,  and  placed  their  author  amongst  the 
great  thinkers  of  all  time.  .  They  assert  and  prove  (i)  that  every  planet 
describes  an  ellipse  round  the  sun ;  (2)  that  the  rate  of  movement  in  the 
planets  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  uniform  ;  (3)  that  the  times  occupied  by  the 
planets  in  revolution  round  the  sun  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun.  The  laws  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation  were 
founded  by  Newton  upon  these  discoveries  of  the  illustrious  man  whose  out- 
ward life  was  embittered  by  poverty  of  purse  while  his  inward  being  was 
gladdened  in  the  consciousness  of  priceless  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
troth  and  well-grounded  discovery  in  the  realm  of  nature's  laws. 

Leibnitz,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  philosophers  and  scholars,  was 
bom  at  Leipzig  (Leipsic)  in  1646  and  lived  till  17 16.  He  was  a  most 
leamed  jurist,  mathematician,  and  student  of  physical  science,  history,  and 
theology.     In  mathematics  Leibnitz  was  a  rival  of  Newton,  and  made  an 
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independent  discovery  of  the  powerful  instrument  of  computation  known  as 
the  differential  calculus.  In  his  metaphysical  works  he  msisted  on  the  ex- 
istence of  innate  ideas,  in  the  shape  of  necessary  truths  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  experience,  but  rest  upon  principles  independent  of  the  senses. 
He  held  that  the  final  reason  of  the  certainty  of  innate  ideas  is  in  God,  as 
the  source  of  all  necessary  and  eternal  truth. 

ARTISTS. 

Rubens,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  Flentisk  school,  was  bom  in  Germany 
(of  parents  who  had  emigrated  from  Antwerp)  in  1577,  and  lived  till  1640. 
He  studied  painting  in  Italy,  and  then  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
acquired  wide-spread  fame.  The  Descent  from  tht  Cross,  in  Antwerp  CcUhe- 
dral,  is  one  of  Rubens'  masterpieces ;  the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris  has 
a  splendid  series  of  allegoricad  pictures  by  his  hand  :  many  others  were 
painted  by  him  in  Spain  and  in  England,  where  he  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
The  execution  of  Rubens  is  marked  by  rapidity,  freedom,  and  animation ; 
his  colouring  is  brilliant,  his  eye  for  nature  was  keen  and  artistic,  and  our 
own  Reynolds  declared  him  to  be  the  greatest  master  of  the  mechanism  of 
painting  that  ever  lived.  His  faults  are  said  to  be  incorrectness  in  drawing 
and  absence  of  poetical  conception.  Our  National  Gallery  contains  Ruben? 
Jiape  of  the  Sdines  and  several  other  pictures,  and  his  works — in  history, 
landscape,  portrait,  and  common  life — are  to  be  found  in  churches,  palaces, 
and  public  and  private  galleries  throughout  Europe. 

Rembrandt,  one  of  the  most  famous  painters  and  engravers  of  the  Dutch 
school,  was  born  near  Leyden  about  1607,  and  lived  till  1669.  He  became 
a  great  etcher  as  well  as  painter,  and  is  especially  good  at  portraits  and  in 
his  command  of  chiaroscuro^  or  light  and  shade.  Four  of  his  pictures  are  in 
our  National  Gallery. 

Murillo,  the  greatest  of  Spanish  painters,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  1618, 
and  lived  till  1682.  Many  of  his  pictures,  noted  for  their  beauty  of  colour- 
ing and  graceful  expression,  are  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  Spain. 
The  Louvre  Gallery  in  Paris  contains  his  glorious  Conception  of  the  Virgin: 
our  National  Gallery  has  a  beautiful  John  the  Baptist  (as  a  child  with  a 
lamb),  and  one  of  the  Spanish  beggar-boys  which  are  among  the  most 
charming  works,  for  naivete  and  nature,  ol  this  great  and  original  artist. 
The  Dulwich  Collection  near  London  is  rich  in  Murillo's  paintings,  to  which 
a  special  gallery  is  devoted  in  his  native  Seville. 

Velasquez,  a  great  Spanish  predecessor  and  patron  of  Murillo,  was  born 
at  Seville  in  1599  and  lived  till  1660.  He  is  famous  in  portraits  and  his- 
torical painting,  remarkable  for  strength  of  expression,  freedom  of  drawing, 
and  fine  colour. 

Vandy  ck,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  portrait-painters,  was  of  the  Flemish 
school,  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1599  and  living  till  1641.  He  studied  first 
under  Rubens,  then  in  Italy,  and  finally  settled  in  England  in  1632.  Charles 
I.,  whose  portraits  by  Vandyck  are  familiar  to  all,  knighted  the  famous 
Fleming,  who  painted  many  of  his  masterpieces  here,  and  eamed  great 
sums  of  money  by  his  art.  Vandyck  stands  very  high  in  the  chiaroscuro  and 
the  grace  and  expression  of  his  portraits,  which  are  beautiful  also  in  the 
draperies  and  colouring. 

Teniers  is  the  name  of  a  father  and  son,  two  of  the  chief  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  both  bom  at  Antwerp.     The  elder  Teniers 
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lived  from  1582  to  1649;  the  younger  from  1610  to  an  unknown  date  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  younger  Teniers  surpassed  his  ^ther  in  the 
finish  and  correctness  of  the  style  of  painting  common  to  both,  and  founded 
by  the  elder.  Truth,  humour,  and  originality  are  the  well-known  qualities 
of  their  paintings  of  Flemish  humankind  as  seen  in  fairs  and  shops,  in 
taverns  and  rustic  sports — skating,  smoking,  drinking,  singing,  baigaining, 
and  gossiping. 

Poussin  (Nicolas),  the  great  French  historical  and  landscape  painter, 
was  bom  at  Les  Andelys  in  Normandy  in  1594,  and  lived  till  1665.  He 
studied  in  Italy,  worked  at  his  art  with  intense  energy  and  devotion,  and 
became  famous  at  last,  being  invited  from  Italy  to  Paris  in  1640  \xf  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  did  there  many  great  historioJ  pieces  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  soon  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  never  left  again.  This  great 
artist  loved  fame  rather  than  money,  and  his  historical  works  are  remarkable 
for  correctness  of  drawinj;,  dignity  and  propriety  of  composition,  grandeur 
of  style,  and  richness  otinventiotL  His  landscapes  are  also  fine.  His 
brother-in-law,  Caspar  Poussin^  lived  from  1613  to  about  1670,  and  was  a 
pupil  of  Nicolas,  under  whom  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  painters  of 
landscape,  beautiful  in  scenery,  unerring  in  perspective,  most  impressive 
and  life-like  in  depicting  the  effect  of  wind  upon  trees. 


WRITERS. 


Lope  de  Vega,  the  prolific  Spanish  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in 
1562  and  lived  till  1635.  He  is  noted  for  his  rapidity  of  composition  in 
stage-pieces,  one  of  which  he  could  turn  out,  ready  lor  acting,  in  a  day:  mcMne 
than  300  of  his  plays  have  been  printed.  His  fame  and  wealth  were  great 
at  the  very  time  when  Cervantes  was  living  in  the  same  city  (Madrid)  in 
poverty  and  neglect.  Posterity  has  turned  the  tables :  Cervantes  is  re- 
nowned throughout  the  world,  de  Vega  is  almost  forgotten  even  in  Spain. 
The  plays  of  Lope  are  wonderful  in  fertility  of  imagination  and  exoellence 
of  dialogue,  but  the  ridiculous  and  the  trivial  are  strangely  mingled  with 
what  is  beautiful  and  inipressive  in  his  plots  and  scenes. 

Calderon,  the  great  Spanish  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1600,  and 
lived  till  1681.  His  poetical  genius  stands  high  in  rank  for  elevation  of 
feeling  and  aptness  of  expression.  His  Constant  Prince  is  in  the  first  dass 
of  romantic  tragedies,  llis  dramatic  invention  was  very  rich,  supplying 
plots  full  of  complication  and  incident,  a  storehouse  for  the  playwrights  <3 
other  lands. 

Comeille  (Pierre),  a  great  French  dramatist  in  tragedy  and  comedy, 
was  bom  at  Rouen  in  1606,  and  lived  till  1684.  His  tragedy  Le  Cid^  ol*  the 
romantic  school  of  drama,  gave  him  instant,  wide-spread,  and  lasting  feme. 
His  Horace  (on  the  Roman  mythical  hero  Horatius),  Cinna^  and  F^yeucU, 
are  also  famous  among  his  tragedies:  Le  Menteur  is  his  chief  comedy. 
Pierre  Comeille  was  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  among  the  great  authors  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV. :  as  a  dramatist  he  is  often  moving  and  heroic  in  ex- 
pression and  delineation,  but  not  deep  and  trae  in  his  analysis  of  human 
feeling  and  character. 

Racine,  the  famous  French  dramatist,  was  bom  in  Picardy  in  1 639,  and 
lived  till  1699.  He  first  gained  fame  by  his  tragedy  AndromafU€  (1667), 
which  was  followed  by  his  only  comedy,  Lts  Plaideurs,  an  excellent  imita-. 
tion  of  a  pUy  of  Aristophanes.     IphightU  and  Phcdre  are  tra^redies  of  the 
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classical  school,  Esther  and  Athalie  dramatic  works  on  Scriptural  subjects, 
in  Racine*s  latest  and  most  finished  style.  When  we  allow  for  the  stiff  con- 
ventional restraints  of  the  French  classical  drama,  Racine's  merits  are  ^reat : 
it  is  French,  and  not  really  classical,  heroism  and  love  that  he  depicts  m  his 
imitations  from  the  Greek,  but,  within  these  limits,  much  truth  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling  are  shown,  expressed  in  beautiful  and  harmonious  verse. 

Moli^re  (the  assumed  historical  name  oi  Jean  BaptisU  Pacquelin),  the 
great  French  writer  of  comedies,  a  man  of  the  highest  genius  in  dramatic 
composition,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1622,  and  lived  till  1673.  He  was  an 
actor  as  well  as  a  playwright,  and  first  gained  fame  by  his  comedy  L'Atourdi, 
followed  by  Li  Vipit  Amoureux  and  Les  Prkieuses  Ridicules,  Real  French 
comedy  had  appeared  at  last,  with  a  truthfully  satirical  display  of  character 
and  manners,  varied  incident,  humorous  and  spirited  dialogue.  Le  Misan- 
thrope is  one  of  the  finest  of  modem  comedies.  Le  Tarti^e^  a  masterly  ex- 
posure of  hypocrisy,  carried  Moli^re's  reputation  to  the  highest  point. 
VAvare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme^  Les  Fetnnus  Savantes  and  Le 
Malade  imaginaire  are  full  of  comic  force.  The  works  of  Moli^re  are  faith- 
ful pictures  of  human  life,  affording  a  history  of  the  manners,  fashions,  and 
tastes  of  his  age.  A  keen  and  skilful  observer,  he  explored  the  hidden 
recesses  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  exhibited  with  truthful  force  the  tone, 
action,  and  language  of  varied  human  feeling. 

Lafontaine,  the  great  French  fabulist,  was  bom  at  Chdteau-Thierry, 
north-east  of  Paris,  in  1621,  and  lived  till  1695.  He  was  a  man  of  charming 
simplicity  of  character,  living  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Moliire, 
Racine,  Boileau,  and  other  great  writers  of  Louis  XIV. 's  age.  His  Fables 
are  delightful  for  comic  force,  satirical  wit,  and  elegance  of  style,  combined 
with  an  inimitable  natural  simplicity  of  phrase  and  effect. 

Boileau  (his  full  name  being  Boileau- Despriaux),  the  famous  French 
poet,  was  born  near  Paris  in  1636,  and  lived  till  171 1.  He  wrote  Satires 
and  Epistles  with  purity  of  language,  el^[ance  of  versification,  and  cleamess 
of  expression,  rather  than  with  depth  or  originality  of  thought.  His  Art 
Poilique  is  superior  in  plan  and  style  to  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace.  His 
Lutrtn^  a  mock-heroic  poem,  is  greatly  esteemed  by  the  French. 

P6neloii,  the  excellent  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  a  writer  of  fluent,  pure, 
and  harmonious  style,  was  bom  in  Perigord  in  165 1,  and  lived  till  1715. 
He  became  tutor  in  1689  to  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy^grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France.  The  character 
of  this  prince,  whose  early  death  removed  from  the  world  of  France  a 
wisdom  and  a  virtue  of  which  it  was  not  worthy,  was  mainly  formed  by  the 
training  of  Fenelon.  For  him  the  eloquent  ana  benevolent  instmctor  wrote 
his  most  famous  work,  Les  Aventures  de  TiUmofue^  a  historical  romance 
which  exhibits  a  model  for  the  education  of  a  prince.  This  book  proves 
that  its  author,  in  a  time  of  tyranny  and  toadyism,  had  discovered  the  great 
and  now  familiar  troth  that  governments  exist,  and  have  a  right  to  exist, 
only  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  the  many  are  not  made  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  one.  This  glorious  originality  of  spirit,  contrasted  with 
that  which  pervades  the  French  literature  of  the  age  of^  Louis  XIV.,  was  in 
reality  "the  first  faint  dawn  of  a  long  and  splendid  day  of  intellectual  light, 
the  dim  promise  of  a  great  deliverance" — to  be  wrought  out  hereafter  in  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  Tilimaque  is,  in  its  kind,  a  masterpiece  of 
.literature,  delivering  the  best  morality  in  pleasing  language. 

Pascal,  the  great  French  philosophical  and  theologicd  writer,  was  bom 
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at  Clermont,  in  Auvergnc,  in  1623,  and  lived  till  1662.  He  early  displayed 
a  wonderful  genius  for  raatheraatics,  and  Mrrote  an  able  treatise  on  conic 
sections  in  his  sixteenth  year.  His  chief  work  is  the  Provinciales,  a  series 
of  letters  assailing  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  keenest  satire  and 
irony,  expressed  in  language  never  surpassed  in  precision,  elegance,  and 
force.  The  Pensks  is  a  fragmentary  work,  displaying  the  highest  literary 
ability. 

Sevign6  {Madame  la  Marquise  de),  the  great  French  writer,  was  bom  at 
Paris  in  1626,  and  lived  till  1096.  Her  literary  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
letters  to  her  daughter,  models  of  a  natural,  lively,  playful,  and  interesting 
style. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  great  French  preacher,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1627,  and  lived  till  1704.  As  a  pulpit  orator  he  was  unrivalled, 
and  he  was  also  a  very  acute  and  powerful  controversialist.  His  funeral 
sermons  include  masterpieces  in  that  style  of  composition,  and  his  oratory  in 
general  is  marked  by  manly  vigour  of  conception  and  expression. 

Bourdaloue,  the  great  French  preacher,  noted  for  fire  of  language  and 
dignity  of  delivery,  was  bom  at  Bourges  in  1632,  and  lived  till  1704.  He 
could  adapt  his  style  to  every  class  of  hearers,  and  was  a  Catholic  of  the 
highest  character  for  integrity  and  benevolence. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
I.  THE  RISE  OF  RUSSIA. 

1.  T\i^  RussianSy  like  the  people  oi  Bohemia^  Croatia^  Scrvia^ 
Causes  of  the  -^^^^^'^»  ^^^l  Poland^  are  of  Slavonic  race,  num- 
backwardness  bering  in  all  about  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
of  Russia.  population  of  Europe.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Muscovites,  or  Russians,  had  made  no 
figure  in  European  history  commensurate  with  their  numbers  and 
territory,  and  with  the  capacity  for  greatness  which  they  share 
with  other  members  of  the  Aryan  family  of  nations.  The  reason 
of  this  is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  position  held  by  their  country, 
which  exposed  them  to  the  constant  attacks  of  Tartar  races 
from  Central  Asia,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  coping  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Germanic  nations  in  the  centre  and  north  of 
Europe. 

2.  Russia  appears  first  as  a  kingdom  in  the  ninth  century, 
Early  history  when  a  Scandinavian  chief  named  Rurik  conquered 
of  Russia.  the  country,  and  ruled,  with  Novgorod  as  his  capital, 
from  865  to  879.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  a  king, 
named  Vladimir^  a  sort  of  Russian  Charlemagne,  embraced 
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Christianity  on  marrying  a  princess  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  pro- 
moted the  conversion  of  his  people,  and  introduced  an  alphabet 
along  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek  civilization.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Tartars  from  Asia,  under  successors  of  Genghis 
Khan,  overran  the  whole  country,  and  founded  a  state  at  Kazan, 
on  the  Volga,  which  long  held  Russia  in  virtual  subjection  and 
kept  her  from  attaining  any  power  or  importance  in  Europe. 
Successive  subdivisions  of  territory  among  the  sons  of  the  sove- 
reign prevented  Russia  from  having  any  historical  existence  as 
a  united  state  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  During 
part  of  this  period  of  confusion,  an  independent  republic  existed 
at  Novgorod,  then  the  greatest  centre  of  commerce,  and  a  rich 
and  powerful  city. 

3.  The  founder  of  Russian  independence  and  unity  was  Ivan 
VasUomtz  {ox  VassiUvich)  Ivan  III,  of  Russia,  consolidation 
who,  m  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  of  Russia  by 
attacked  the  Tartars,  took  Kazan,  subdued  Nov-  ^''""  "^• 
gorod,  freed  his  country  from  Tartar  sway,  and  reunited  the 
ancient  dominions  of  Russia.  The  country  thus  became  power- 
ful, but  was  cut  off  still  from  the  Baltic  by  the  Poles  and  the 
Swedes,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 

4.  Ivan  IV,  (surnamed  Ivan  the  Terrible,  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  reign)  ruled  from  1546  to  Progress  under 
1584,  and  did  much  for  Russian  progress.  He  ^^an  iv. 
extended  the  empire  to  the  Caspian  Sea;  began  the  conquest  of 
Siberia;  fought  with  the  Poles,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Tartars; 
and  ultimately  maintained  his  position.  He  made  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  England,  published  a  code  of  laws  in  1550, 
introduced  printing  into  Russia,  and  helped  forward  art  and 
learning.  The  dynasty  of  Rurik  ended  in  1598,  seven  centuries 
after  the  founding  of  the  Russian  nationality. 

5.  After  a  time  of  anarchy  and  civil  war,  caused  by  pretenders 
to  the  throne,  Michael  Feodorovich,  of  the  house  Accession  of 
oi  Romanoff,  became  czar,  or  emperor,  in  1613;  the  Romanoffs, 
from  him  is  descended  the  ruling  line  of  Russia.  Under  him 
much  territory  was  yielded  to  Poland  and  to  Sweden — which 
latter  nation,  as  we  have  seen  (page  428),  had  become  an  im- 
portant element  in  European  politics.  Michael  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  internal  improvement  of  Russia  in  the  way  of 
laws  and  trade,  and  died  in  1645.  Under  his  son  Alexis  (1645- 
1676)  a  code  of  common  or  fundamental  laws  was  established, 
and  the  power  of  Russia  continued  to  grow.^gjt^ ^w^g^^n^f 
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Alexis  who  founded  the  real  modem  importance  of  Russia,  and 
first  gave  her  a  place  among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe.  This 
man  was  the  world-famous  Fder  the  Great, 

6.  This  extraordinary  man  ruled  Russia  from  1689  till  1725, 
Peter  the  and  effected  wonders  of  energy  and  wisdom.  His 
MMion  fl^d  genius  and  will  triumphed  over  difficulties,  disad- 
character.  vantages,  and  dangers  that  nothing  but  the  highest 
capacity  and  determination  could  have  overcome.  Consigned 
by  his  relatives,  from  ambitious  motives,  to  a  youth  of  ignorance 
and  rude  debauchery,  he  gave  early  proofs  of  ability  in  the 
study  of  military  science  imder  instructors  obtained  by  himself. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  his  appearance,  habits,  and  manners  were 
those  of  a  semi-savage,  who  had  succeeded  in  civilizing  a  nation, 
but  had  never  tamed  and  polished  himself. 

7.  Having  determined  to  make  Russia  truly  great  and  for- 
Peter'a  firet  ^i^^^^^  Peter  gave  his  first  thoughts  to  the  ac- 
aim  for  quirement  of  a  seaboard  and  a  navy.  From  Arch- 
Rusaia.  angel  he  went  cruises  on  board  Dutch  and  English 
ships,  in  order  to  learn  seamanship  himself.  He  brought  to 
Russia  shii>builders  from  Venice  and  from  Holland;  he  sent 
Russians  to  learn  ship-building  abroad;  he  built  a  fleet  which 
floated  down  the  Don,  and  conquered  (in  1696)  the  town  of 
Azov  from  the  Turks.  This  gave  at  once  an  opening  for  the 
future  to  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  He  paid  no  heed  to  the 
remonstrances  against  reform  which  came  from  his  reactionary 
Boyars  or  nobles,  and  in  1697  suppressed  with  great  severity  a 
revolt  of  the  StrelitZy  or  body-guard,  the  tumultuous  Praetorians 
of  Russia. 

8.  In  1697  Peter  set  out  for  Western  Europe  to  see  for  him- 
Petervisiu  Self  the  wonders  of  her  developed  culture,  and  to 
Holland.  obtain  means  and  models  for  carrying  out  the  vast 
designs  which  he  had  formed  for  the  improvement  of  his  people. 
Working  as  a  shii>builder  in  the  yards  of  Saardam,  in  Holland, 
taking  his  weekly  wages,  dressed  as  a  common  carpenter,  he  at 
the  same  time  studied  carefully  every  process  of  manufacture  to 
which  his  eager  eyes  and  active  mind  could  find  access. 

9.  In  1698  he  passed  over  to  England,  where  he  was  made 
Peter  viaita  welcome  by  William  III. ;  but  he  would  have  none 
Eniriand.  of  princely  state  or  entertainment,  and  passed  his 
time  chiefly  in  the  dockyard  at  Deptford,  smoking  his  pipe  at 
night,  and  drinking  beer  and  brandy  with  his  companions  at  a 
tavern.     On  his  way  home,  Peter  studied  at  Vienna  the  organi- 
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zation  of  the  German  army,  and  returned  to  his  capital,  Moscow, 
in  September,  1698.  His  army  was  then  developed  on  the 
German  model;  and  Peter,  serving  first  as  a  private  soldier, 
worked  his  way  up  to  an  officer's  commission,  compelling  the 
young  nobles  to  follow  his  example. 

10.  Peter  started  his  social  reforms  with  the  introduction  of  the 
Dutch  and  German  style  of  dress,  and  the  emanci-  various  inter- 
pation  of  the  ladies  of  Russia  from  Asiatic  seclusion,  noi  reforms 
He  established  a  regular  system  in  the  revenue,  "*  R""*a- 
made  himself  virtually  head  of  the  church,  and  modified  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  Schools  of  navigation  and  mathematics 
were  founded;  new  breeds  of  cattle  brought  in  from  Poland; 
foreign  artisans  of  all  kinds  introduced;  manufactories  of  arms, 
tools,  and  fabrics  established;  and  a  beginning  made  in  working 
the  mineral  treasures  of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of  this 
great  sovereign  every  department  of  the  state  was  remodelled — 
the  army,  the  national  religion,  the  system  of  education,  the 
established  laws,  and  the  administration  of  justice.  What  Rus- 
sia now  is,  she  owes  largely  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  most 
sagacious  and  enlightened  man,  who  forced  her  with  tyrannical 
energy  from  the  jungle  of  barbarism  into  the  paths  of  progress 
and  civilization. 

11.  It  was  on  the  ruins  of  Sweden  that  Russia  rose  to  great- 
ness in  Europe.  Russia  was  still  excluded  from  the  p^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Baltic;  and  a  position  on  that  coast  could  only  be  Swedish  ter- 
secured  at  the  expense  of  Sweden,  which  was  at  ^'^^' 

this  time  one  of  the  powerful  nations  of  Europe.  Finland, 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  other  districts  east  of  the  Baltic,  were 
Swedish  provinces,  and  in  Germany  she  held  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  part  of  Pomerania,  and  other  territory.  In  1697,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  Charles  XII,  became  King  of  Sweden,  and 
his  youth  and  seeming  helplessness  encouraged  his  neighbours 
to  attack  him. 

12.  In  1700,  Peter  of  Russia^  believing  his  army  to  be  fit  for 
the  field,  joined  Denmark  and  Poland  in  war  against  victories  of 
Sweden.  All  three  aggressors  soon  found  that  in  Charles  xii. 
the  young  sovereign  of  the  north  they  had  grievously  (Sweden). 
mistaken  their  man — Russia,  indeed,  with  a  glance  at  her  early 
history,  may  be  said  to  have  "  caught  a  Tartar."  The  Swedish 
king  was  a  bom  soldier,  heading  one  of  the  best  armies  in 
Europe.  He  turned  first  upon  Denmark,  attacked  Copenhagen 
by  sea  and  land,  and  fairly  frightened  the  Danes  into  peace. 
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In  November,  1700,  Charles,  with  10,000  men,  totally  defeated 
80,000  Russians  at  Narva,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  He  then  marched  against  Augustus  of  Poland,  who 
was  besieging  Riga.  Charles  gained  a  decisive  victory,  pursued 
Augustus  into  Poland,  defeated  him  again,  and  dethroned  him 


1 


St.  Isak  Square,  the  Cathedral,  and  Senate-house,  St  Petenburg. 

in  1703,  acquiring  by  these  exploits  a  military  renown  which 
attracted  to  his  camp  in  Germany  our  own  great  Marlborough. 
13.  Peter  had  not  been  present  at  Narva,  and  received  the 
Founding  of  ^^^^s  of  his  army's  overthrow  with  a  cool  expres- 
8t.  Petersburg,  sion  of  confidence  that  his  men  would  learn  from 
the  Swedes  in  time  how  to  beat  them  in  their  turn.  He  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  a  lesson  in  coming  conquest  WTiile 
Charles  XH.  was  in  Poland  and  Germany,  Peter  gained  some 
successes  over  the  Swedish  generals;  and  in  1703  he  laid  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  the  foundations  of  his  future  capital,  St. 
Petersburg,  The  successes  of  the  Swedish  king  had  made  him 
believe  himself  invincible;  and  when  Charles  left  Saxony  in 
September,  1707,  to  invade  Russia  at  the  head  of  40,000  well- 
appointed  Swedes,  a  crisis  had  come  for  Peter>  for  Russia,  and 
for  the  future  history  of  Europe.  .    .  w  .. , ..^ 
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14.  The  work  of  Peter's  reforms  in  Russia  was  still  incom- 
plete, and  with  his  fall  the  country  would  have  contest  betw 
gone  back  into  the  chaos  of  barbarism  from   Pe?erand 
which  it  was  just  emerging.      If  Moscow  had  ch*'>««xii- 
been  captured  by  Charles  XII.  the  fate  of  Russia  would  have 
been  sealed,  and  she  would  never  have  become,  as  she  has,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  and  potent  factors  in  the  politics  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.     Fortunately  for  Russia,  Charles  proved 
himself,  in  his  last  great  campaign,  to  be  as  poor  or  as  rash  in 
strategy,  as  ignorant  or  as  regardless  of  the  real  art  of  war,  as 
he  undoubtedly  was  an  able  tactician  and  daring  soldier  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

15.  The  Czar  Peter  had  assembled  a  force  of  100,000  men 
to  meet  his  antagonist,  and  the  mistakes  of  Charles  The  war  in 
made  his  task  an  easy  one.  Instead  of  striking  at  *^«  Ukraine, 
the  enemy's  heart  and  marching  straight  on  Moscow,  the  Swed- 
ish king  turned  southwards  to  the  district  called  the  Ukraine^ 
where  a  revolted  Cossack  chief,  named  Mazeppa,  had  promised 
to  join  him.  Peter  avoided  a  decisive  encounter,  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  left  his  foe  at  the  mercy  of  long  marches,  broken 
communications,  want  of  supplies,  and  the  Russian  climate.  In 
October,  1708,  Peter  attacked  General  LewenJiaupt^  who  wa^ 
coming  from  Livonia  to  join  Charles  with  reinforcements  and 
provisions.  The  Swedes  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers;  after 
three  days'  desperate  fighting  the  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
food-wagons  were  lost;  and  Lewenhaupt  reached  Charles  \x\ 
the  Ukraine  with  only  a  few  thousand  harassed  and  starving 
survivors.  The  Russian  winter  of  1708-9  greatly  reduced 
the  Swedish  force,  and  the  crisis  came  in  the  summer  of 
1709. 

16.  Early  in  1709,  Charles  XII.,  at  his  wits'  end  for  supplies, 
resolved  to  besiege  Fultowa  (a  town  in  southern  Battle  of 
Russia,  between  Kharkov  and  the  river  Dnieper),  Puitowa. 
which  was  one  of  Peter's  chief  magazines  of  stores.  The  czar 
marched  to  its  relief  with  60,000  men,  and  a  decisive  action  was 
fought  on  July  8th.  The  forces  of  Charles  numbered  but 
24,000,  of  whom  one-half  only  were  Swedes,  and  the  Russians 
held  a  strong  position  defended  by  well-armed  works.  The 
Swedish  king  had  been  disabled  by  a  wound,  and  could  not 
lead  his  men  on  in  person.  The  dreadful  day  of  Puitowa,  on 
which  the  Swedes  fought  with  a  valour  worthy  of  their  old  re- 
nown, decided  the  fate  of  Sweden  and  of  Russia,     In  their 
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repeated  attempts  to  storm  the  Russian  redoubts  the  Swedish 
regiments  perished  under  the  bullets  of  renewed  masses  of 
defenders,  and  though  Charles,  carried  in  a  litter  into  the  hottest 
fire,  did  all  that  he  could  do  to  repel  the  counter-attacks  of  the 
Russians,  the  result  was  a  total  rout  for  the  Swedish  force.  A 
few  hundreds  of  men  only  escaped  with  Charles  across  the 
Dnieper,  into  what  was  then  Turkish  territory.  The  czar  cried 
out,  in  the  joy  of  complete  success,  that  "the  foundations  of  St 
Petersburg  at  last  stood  firm."  His  port  on  the  Baltic  was 
secure :  aU  fear  from  Sweden  was  at  an  end :  the  Russian  army 
stood  forth,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  as  a  disciplined,  efficient 
victorious,  and  self-reliant  array. 

17.  After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  Turkey,  and  vain  efforts  to 
0s^   1    vTT     recover  his  position  by  the  sultan's  aid,  Charles  XII. 

Charles  XII.  jr.j        •  j'o  i-nj 

kiUed  at  returned  to  Sweden  m  1 7 14,  and  in  1 7 18  was  killed, 
Prederikshaii.  ^jQ^ing  a  war  with  Norway,  at  the  siege  of  Frederiks- 
hall.  It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  cannon-ball  which 
killed  him  as  it  grazed  his  head  was  murderously  fired  from  the 
Swedish  works.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  brave,  rash,  obstinate, 
just,  and  chivalrous  Charles  of  Sweden — a  man  of  great  virtues 
and  great  faults,  unduly  elated  by  success,  but  not  broken  by 
misfortune — was  found  leaning  dead  against  the  parapet,  with 
his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  the  portrait  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  with  a  prayer-book,  in  his  pocket  Since  his  return 
from  Turkey  Charles  had  given  signs  of  a  chastened  spirit  and 
more  enlightened  aims.  He  was  more  gentle  and  moderate  in 
demeanour,  more  ready  to  use  policy  than  force,  and  was  fuU  of 
plans  for  improving  the  navy  and  the  commerce  of  his  country. 
With  his  death  died  Sweden's  hopes  of  ranking  as  a  leading 
power  in  Europe. 

18.  Sweden  now  yielded  territory  on  all  sides  to  her  neigh- 
Partiai  dia-  ^^urs.  The  Duchy  of  Bremen  was  given  up  to 
memberment  George  I.  of  Hanover  and  England,  lands  on  the 
of  Sweden,  southem  Baltic  coast  to  Prussia,  and  after  war  with 
Russia,  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt  (a  town  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Finland,  near  the  Aland  Isles)  was  concluded  with  Peter  in 
1 72 1.  By  this  arrangement  Sweden  ceded  to  the  new  northern 
power  Livonia^  Esthoniay  and  other  territory  south-east  of  the 
Baltic.  In  1743,  after  more  unsuccessful  war  with  Russia, 
Sweden  lost  part  of  Finland  under  the  Treaty  of  Abo,  and  much 
anarchy  was  endured  at  home  from  oligarchic  rivalries  which 
almost  suppressed  monarchical  power.    Gustavus  IILy  who  had 
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restored  the  royal  authority  and  established  a  constitution,  was 
assassinated  by  a  conspiracy  of  nobles  in  1792.  In  1809,  after 
war  with  Russia,  Sweden  lost  the  rest  of  Finland^  the  Aland 
IsleSy  and  other  territory. 

19.  In  1 810  the  present  Swedish  royal  family  came  near  to 
the  throne  in  the  election  by  the  Swedish  parliament  Bemadone 
oiBemadoiie,  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals,  as  crown-  chaSlw' 
prince,  and  he  became  King  of  Sweden  as  Charles  xiv.,  Wngr. 
XIV,y  in  1 81 8.      Under  him  Sweden  made  great  advances  in 
trade  and  agriculture.     Norway  had  been  yielded  by  Denmark 
to  Sweden  under  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  in  18 14,  and  Sweden  thus 
became  mistress  of  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula,  having 
lost  all  other  outlying  possessions.   The  present  King  of  Sweden, 
Oscar  ILy  is  a  grandson  of  Bemadotte. 

20.  In  1 72 1,  after  the  Peace  of  Nystadt,  Peter  assumed  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  RussiaSy  and  was  styled  jy^^^  ^f 

by  his  senate  of  nobles  ^^t/ie  Great"  and  ^* Father  Peter  the 
of  his  Country."  In  1723  he  founded  the  Academy  ^"**- 
of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg,  and  died  in  1725,  leaving  the 
throne  to  his  widow,  Catharine  L  Launched  fairly  on  her  new 
career,  Russia  has  henceforth  a  history  of  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion to  east,  and  south,  and  west  of  her  already  vast  dominion. 
Her  acquisitions  from  Sweden  have  been  already  named. 

21.  The  greatest  sovereign  of  Russia,  next  to  Peter  the  Great, 
was  the  Empress  Catharine  I L^  a  sort  of  modem  Catharine  11., 
and  historical  Semiramis,  combined  with  an  Eliza-  empresa. 
beth  of  England.  She  reigned  with  great  ability,  energy,  and 
success  from  1762  till  1796,  assisted  by  her  minister  and  general 
Fotemkin  (in  power  from  1776  to  1791)  and  her  famous  field- 
marshal  Suwarof{ox  Suwarrow). 

22.  War  with  Turkey  from  1768  to  1774,  ended  by  the 
Peace  of  Kainardji  (in  Bulgaria),  opened  to  Russia  Treaty  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave  up  the  Ka»n«niji. 
chief  ports  on  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  Kinbum,  on  the  open 
Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  Catharine  had  already 
taken  from  the  Tartars  and  Circassians  the  territory  between 
the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caucasus,  on  the  highway  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  she  now  acquired  the  great  outlet  into  Asia  by  the 
Caucasus  range — the  Fass  of  DariaL  It  is  to  be  specially  noted 
as  to  this  important  Treaty  of  Kainardji,  which  is  a  monument 
of  Russian  diplomatic  skill,  that  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  was 
hereby  secured  the  right  to  protect  the  Greek  religion  and  its 
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churches  in  Turkey,     It  is  well  known  what  is  implied  in,  and 
has  followed  from,  this  crafty  stipulation. 

23.  In  1783  the  Tartars  of  the  south  were  subdued,  the 
Successes  of  Crimea  was  annexed,  and  the  fortress  of  Kherson 
Suwarof.  ^as  built  on  the  Dnieper  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  In  1787  the  war  with  Turkey  was 
renewed,  and  Catharine  made  her  entry  into  Kherson  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  bore  in  Greek  characters,  the  threatening 
legend,  "  The  way 
to  Byzantium,^* 
Suwarof  now  dis- 
played his  bravery 
and  skill  in  re- 
peated defeats  of 
the  Turks,  crown- 
ing his  work  in 
1790  by  the  re- 
nowned and  san- 
guinary storming 
of  Ismail,  on  the 
northernmost  of 
the  three  streams 
of  the  Danubian 
mouth.  Tht  Peace 
of /assy,  in  1792, 
strengthened  the 
position  of  Russia 
by  confirming  pre- 
vious conquests, 
and  by  making  the 
Dniester  the  boun- 
dary between  the 
Russian  and  Tur- 
kish empires.  As  results  of  this  treaty,  the  fortresses  oi Nicholaieff, 
Odessa,  and  Sebastopol  afterwards  arose. 

24.  The  progress  of  Russia  westwards  during  the  reign  of 
Partition  of  Catharine  was  not  less  remarkable.  Disunion  and 
Poland.  anarchy  had  reduced  Poland  to  abject  weakness, 
and  in  1772  Catharine  of  Russia,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Empress  of  Austria  joined  in  the  first  Partition  of 
Poland,  sharing  certain  provinces  amongst  them.  In  1793 
Russia  again  attacked  Poland,  Suwarof  forced  his  way  to  War- 
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saw,  and  a  second  partition  was  made  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  In  1795  Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
state  by  the  division  of  all  her  remaining  territory  between  the 
above  three  powers.  It  must  be  remembered,  with  reference  to 
a  matter  on  which  much  false  sentiment  and  wasted  wrath  have 
been  expended,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Polish  nation  had  made 
her  continued  existence  as  a  separate  state  impossible,  and  her 
extinction  necessary  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  her  neighbours, 
and  that,  as  regards  Russia,  most  of  her  share  in  the  partitions 
was  territory  inhabited  by  Russians  who  were  members  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  had  been  conquered  by  Poland  in  the  time 
of  Russians  weakness.  The  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  sees 
Russia  "brought,  by  the  conquest  of  Poland,  into  the  middle  of 
the  continent  and  into  the  thick  of  European  affairs." 

II.   PRUSSIA  AND  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

1.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest,  and  one  of  the 
greatest,  of  the  chief  European  states,  sprang  from    ^j^^  ^^^ 

a  humble  origin.  Her  rise  to  first-rate  importance  YiiXa^Ii 
in  the  European  system,  and  her  contest  with  p™"*»- 
Austria  for  a  position  of  equality  in  central  Europe,  are  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  chief  events  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
"About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  marquisate  of 
Brandenburg  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the 
noble  family  of  HohenzoUem.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that 
family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It  obtained  from  the 
King  of  Poland,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  investiture 
of  the  Duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after  this  accession  of  territory, 
the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem  hardly  ranked  with  the 
electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was 
for  the  most  part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
Margraves,^  the  country  was  a  desert  In  some  places  the  deep 
sand  could  with  difficulty  be  forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield 
thin  crops  of  rye  and  oats.  In  other  places  the  ancient  forests, 
from  which  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  Empire  had  de- 
scended on  the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man."« 

2.  In  1657,  under  Frederick  William  /.,  who  was  called  the 
Great  Elector^  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  became  independent  of 

*  Or  Marquises  (of  Brandenburg). 

*  Lord  Macaulay's  Essay,  "  Frederic  the  Great." 
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Poland,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  Prussia's  greatness. 
Frederick  I.,  The  Peocc  of  Westphalia  gave  him  several  valuable 
first  king.  possessions  in  Germany;  and  his  son,  in  the  year  1 700, 
became  the  first  King  of  Prussia^  as  Frederick  I,  Frederick 
William^  his  successor,  reigned  from  17 13  to  1740,  and  is 
notable  for  having  drilled  and  disciplined  a  large  and  powerful 
army,  far  superior  in  exactness  of  training  and  equipment  to  the 
best  troops  of  England  and  France.  This  was  the  instrument 
which,  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  Frederick  the  Great,  made 
Prussia  one  of  the  chief  military  monarchies  of  Europe. 

3.  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia  was  the  greatest  sovereign  of  the 
Character  and  eighteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
KSVrick  the  ^t)le  men  of  modern  times.^  Bom  in  17 13,  he 
Great.  became  King  of  Prussia  in  1740,  and  ruled  till  his 

death  in  1786.  He  soon  drew  to  himself  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  remained  till  the  last  one 
of  the  great  arbiters  of  all  poli- 
tical questions  disputed  there- 
in, in  the  cabinet  or  on  the 
battlefield.  The  chief  feature 
of  his  strongly -marked,  now 
stem,  now  mocking  visage,  was 
his  wonderful  bluish-gray  eyes, 
which  (says  MirabeaUy  a  kin- 
dred spirit)  "fascinated  you, 
at  the  bidding  of  his  great 
soul,  with  seduction  or  with 
terror."  His  character  was 
full  of  energy,  sound  sense, 
vigilance,  penetration,  force, 
and  endurance;  he  was  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age, 
placed  by  Napoleon's  own  de- 
liberate opinion  "in  the  first 
rank  among  generals;"  as  a 
statesman  in  foreign  affairs  he  was  most  sagacious;  as  an  ad- 
ministrator in  home  affairs  he  was  tolerant,  effective,  and  anxious 
to  be  just  and  wise,  but  spoiled  much  by  the  meddling  spirit 
induced  by  a  dictatorial  temper  and  a  restlessly  active  mind. 

^  For  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  account  of  the  youth,  character, 
court,  and  reign  (until  1763)  of  Frederick  flie  Great,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Macaulay's  Essay. 
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4.  He  received,  on  his  accession,  the  rule  of  states  with  a 
population  little  exceeding  two  millions;  at  his  p„,^,^„of 
death  he  left  a  kingdom  increased  by  nearly  30,000  Prussia  under 
square  miles  of  territory  and  four  millions  of  people.  ^"**«'*<^'^- 

A  great  treasure  was  in  the  public  coffers;  an  army  of  200,000 
men  was  under  the  colours;  Prussia  was  distinguished  in  Eu- 
rope for  military  skill  and  efficiency,  for  industry,  wealth,  and 
science.  Agriculture,  the  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
the  laws  had  all  been  encouraged,  extended,  or  reformed  by  the 
unwearied  care  of  the  creator  of  the  greatness  of  Prussia. 

5.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Austria  in  1740, 
his  hereditary  dominions — the  Archduchy  of  A  us-  y/^^ff^^ 
triay  the  Kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia^  and  Austrian 
other  territories  —  passed  to  his  daughter  Maria  Succession. 
Theresa^  known  then  as  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  While  the 
election  to  the  empire  was  in  dispute,  the  struggle  known  as  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  began  in  an  attack  of  Prussia^ 
Bavaria^  France^  and  Spain  on  Austria^  helped  by  England 
and  Holland.  The  Prussian  king  seized  Silesia,  defeated  the 
Austrians  in  several  engagements,  and  ultimately  retained  Sile- 
sia, when  peace  was  made  in  1745,  acknowledging  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  as  the  duly-elected  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  Maria  Theresa  thus  becomes  known  as  the 
Empress- Queen,  through  her  husband's  title  and  her  own  rank 
in  Hungary.  For  eleven  years  of  peace  (i  745-1 756)  Frederick 
devoted  himself  to  the  internal  improvement  of  his  kingdom, 
and  to  the  perfecting  of  his  army  for  the  struggle  which  he 
knew  to  be  coming,  and  which  proved  to  be  one  for  very  life  or 
death  to  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

6.  This  great  struggle  lasted  from  1756  to  1763,  and  was  the 
result  of- a  combination  against  Prussia  by  Austria,  The  Seven 
France,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  Sweden,  in  which  the  Years'  War. 
confederates  aimed  at  the  dismemberment  and  destruction  of 
the  rising  power.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  details  of 
this  exciting  contest,  waged  with  consummate  skill  and  heroic 
determination  by  the  great  Frederick.  The  pages  of  Macaula/s 
essay  before  referred  to  supply  an  instructive  and  indelible 
record  of  the  chief  events.  Out  of  a  war  in  which  a  million  of 
men  are  reckoned  to  have  fallen,  in  which  the  Prussian  capital 
had  been  more  than  once  taken  and  plundered  by  the  foe,  and 
much  of  his  territory  had  become  a  waste,  Frederick  emerged  safe 
and  glorious,  having  "  given  an  example  unrivalled  in  history  of 
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what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect  against  the  greatest  supe- 
riority of  power  and  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune."  By  the  Peau 
of  Jfubertsburg  (\n  Saxony),  signed  in  February,  1763,  between 
Prussia,  the  emperor,  and  Saxony,  Frederick  was  finally  left  in 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Glatz  and  Silesia,  and  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  thus  took  its  place  among  the  first  powers  of 
Europe. 

7.  For  many  years  after  Hubertsburg  Frederick  was  engaged 
Death  of  ^^  repairing  the  losses  of  the  Seven  Years*  War,  and 
Frederick  the  he  was  concemed  in  no  more  great  contests.  In 
Great.  1772,  as  we  have  seen  (page  472),  he  had  a  share  in 

the  first  partition  of  Poland,  receiving  the  whole  of  Polish 
Prussia  (territory  ceded  by  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights  in  the 
fifteenth  century)  and  a  part  of  Great  Poland.  In  1786  he  died 
at  his  palace  of  Sans-Souci^  after  a  reign  of  more  than  forty-six 
years.  He  left  the  scene  late  enough  to  enable  him  to  conclude 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  young  United  States  of  America, 
and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution. 

III.  TURKS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS  OP  EUROPE. 

I.  We  have  seen  (page  457)  that  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Conteata  be-  power  in  Europe  began  with  the  Treaty  of  Carlo- 
and^the*"*^*  a'//2  in  1 699,  and  during  the  eighteenth  century 
Turks.  Turkey  continued  to  decline.     A  gleam  of  success 

came  in  17 15,  when  the  Turkish  arms  recovered  the  Morea 
from  Venice,  but  Austria  assisted  the  republic,  and  Prince 
Eugene's  victories  at  Feterwardein  and  Belgrade  in  17 17  obliged 
the  sultan  to  give  up  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  The  House  of  Austria  thus  gained  territory  at  Turkey's 
expense.  The  Peace  of  Passarowitz  in  17 18  confirmed  Turkey 
in  the  possession  of  the  Morea  and  all  former  Venetian  territory 
in  the  East  except  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  long  contest 
between  Venice  and  the  Ottoman  power  thus  came  to  an  end. 
Another  change  came  in  1739,  when  Turkey  recovered  Belgrade, 
Servia,  and  Wallachia  from  Austria.  We  have  already  seen 
(page  472)  that  the  great  losses  of  Turkey  were  due  to  the 
success  of  Russian  arms,  and  that  the  frontier  of  Russia  was 
fixed  at  the  Dniester  by  the  Pecue  of  Jassy  in  1792.  Internal 
disunion  and  misgovemment  were  at  the  same  time  weakening 
the  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  rumblings  of  coming 
troubles  began  to  be  heard  in  Servia  and  Greece. 
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2.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  17 13  had  deprived  Spain  of  her 
outlying  territories  in  Europe,  giving  Naples,  Sar-  spain  at  thi* 
dinia,  Parma,  Milan,  and  the  Netherlands  (now  p«rio<i. 
Belgium)  to  Austria,  and  Sicily  to  Savoy.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Bourbons  the  Spanish  nation  finally  lost  its  constitutional 
rights,  the  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  (or  Parliament)  being  held 
in  Castile  in  17 13,  and  in  Aragon  in  1720.  Under  the  reign 
of  Charles  III,  (i  759-1 788),  much  advance  was  made  in  agri- 
culture, trade,  and  manufactures,  and  the  population  rapidly 
increased.  The  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  restricted,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  banished,  with  the  confiscation  of  all  their  pro- 
perty, in  1767. 

3.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  Portugal  was  much  injured 
through  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition  and  the 

Jesuits,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  period  was  ^  '** 
conquered  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  In  1640  the  Portuguese  re- 
gained their  independence,  but  their  indolence  in  previous  times 
had  given  over  the  carrying-trade  between  Europe  and  the  East 
to  the  Dutch,  who  also,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  de- 
prived Portugal  of  her  valuable  settlements  in  Guinea,  the 
Moluccas,  Malacca,  and  Ceylon,  Portugal  still  held  her  colonial 
empire  in  Brazil,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  mines  there  led  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  England  in  1703,  since  which 
time  the  countries  have  been  on  friendly  and  intimate  terms. 

4.  Under  the  rule  oi  Joseph  I,  (}1S^^-^m)y  ^  vigorous  re- 
former arose  in  the  person  of  the  able  Marquis  of  ^^^^^^  ^ 
PombaL  This  celebrated  statesman  had  four  main  Marouis  of 
objects  in  view — the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  ^**'"°**- 
humiliation  of  the  greater  nobles,  the  restoration  of  prosperity 
to  Portugal,  and  the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority  in  an 
absolute  form.  The  country  was  without  army,  navy,  commerce, 
or  proper  agriculture.  The  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
^  1755  W21S  a  terrible  blow,  but  Pombal,  becoming  first  minister 
in  1756,  and  being  well  backed  by  the  king,  set  himself  bravely 
to  work.  He  swept  aside  all  opponents,  banished  the  Jesuits, 
and  took  away  their  lands  in  1759,  humbled  the  leading  nobles, 
made  laws  which  greatly  increased  the  royal  power,  reorganized 
the  army,  improved  the  schools,  and,  though  he  lost  his  power 
on  the  king's  death  in  1777,  effected  permanent  good  in  the 
introduction  of  enlightened  views,  and  the  rousing  of  a  lethargic 
people. 

5.  During  the  eighteenth  century  Italy  remaine^d^^  a^l^ Jg^, 
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long  been,  subject  to  foreign  domination,  or  split  up  into  sepa- 
itaiy  at  thia  rate  republics  and  principalities.  Freedom  was  ex- 
period,  tinct  and  national  feeling  had  well-nigh  faded  away. 
The  popes  of  the  period  were  mostly  good  men,  but  had  no 
importance  as  temporal  rulers.  The  different  states  were 
bandied  to  and  fro,  by  the  chances  and  intrigues  of  war  and 
diplomacy,  between  Austria^  Spain,  and  Savoy.  The  day  of 
Venice  was  done;  some  national  life  lingered  yet  in  Corsica  and 
Genoa.  The  House  of  Savoy  alone  displayed  a  vigour  worthy 
of  her  past,  and  destined,  in  a  happier  age,  to  bring  about  great 
results  for  her  sovereigns  and  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula. 
Soon  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (17 13),  Victor  Amadeus  2L  of 
Savoy  became  King  of  Sardinia,  and  his  successor,  Emmanuel 
I  J  I.  (i  730-1 773),  received  an  accession  of  territory  on  the 
mainland  after  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  resources  of  his  realm  by  his  own  wise  adminis- 
tration. 

IV.  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

I.  The  French  Revolution  of  lySg  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
importance  ^^^  ^vent  of  modem  history.  It  was  a  great  political 
of  the  French  earthquake  which  overthrew  in  France  the  whole 
Revolution,  fabric  of  public  and  social  order,  shook  and  trans- 
formed most  of  Europe,  caused  the  greatest  war,  or  series  of 
wars,  that  mankind  has  ever  waged,  and  produced  effects  that 
the  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  feel.  The  scenes  displayed  and 
the  deeds  done  during  this  great  convulsion,  are  unequalled  in 
recent  ages  for  thrilling  interest,  including  all  that  can  stir  the 
soul  of  man  to  terror,  pity,  wrath,  wonder,  sympathy,  abhorrence, 
and  admiration.  The  basest  and  the  most  exalted  elements  of 
human  nature  emerge  to  view  in  startling  prominence  of  action 
on  a  stage  which  drew  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  to  what  was 
passing;  some  of  the  greatest,  and  many  of  the  vilest,  of  man- 
kind showed  forth,  either  in  the  outbreak  itself,  or  in  the 
European  struggle  which  ensued,  the  highest  achievements  of 
ability  and  heroism,  and  the  worst  atrocities  of  depravity  and 
crime.  In  the  words  of  the  most  picturesque  writer  that  has 
dealt  with  this  grand  subject  for  the  historian's  utmost  skill,*  we 
have  in  the  French  Revolution  "the  open  violent  rebellion,  and 
victory,  of  disimprisoned  anarchy  against  corrupt  worn-out 
authority."     It  was  an  outburst  of  destructive  wrath,  in  which 

^  Carlylc. 
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much  of  an  old  world  disappeared,  burnt  up  to  ashes,  while  a 
new  order  of  creation,  here  swiftly,  and  there  slowly,  was  evolved 
out  of  a  hurly-burly  of  confusion,  desperation,  and  death.  The 
French  Revolution  proved,  once  for  all,  that  man's  political,  as 
his  social,  life  must  be  founded,  if  it  is  to  endure  in  happiness 
and  strength,  on  solidity  and  truth,  and  not  on  hoUowness  and 
shams,  however  comely  and  fair-seeming  they  may  be. 

2.  The  chief  cause  of  the  French  Revolution  may  be  given  in 
one  word,  misrule — "  misrule  obstinately  continued  -  ^       - 
in  defiance  of  solemn  warnings,  and  of  the  visible  the  French 
signs  of  an  approaching  retribution."     The  govern-   ^^^o^"**®"- 
ment  of  France  had  long  been  lodged  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  monarch,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy;  and  these  men  had 
never  learnt,  or  did  not  choose  to  own,  the  elementary  truth  of 
political  morality  for  those  who  rule  a  people — that  rulers  exist 
only  for  a  nation's  good.     This  fundamental  axiom  of  all  gov- 
ernment had  never  for  a  moment  been  recognized  at  the  court 
of  Versailles,  and  the  result  was — the  storming  of  the  Bastille, 
the  slaughter  and  exile  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  death 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the 
carnival  of  blood  known  as  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

3.  The  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  effects  of  misrule 
came  to  a  head  has  to  be  considered  here.  The  The  character 
eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  daring  theory  on  ©^  **>•  •««• 
matters  of  religion,  society,  and  government.  The  freedom  of 
thought  which  had  been  growing  in  expansiveness  and  audacity 
for  ages  past  had  led  men  to  challenge  and  expect  to  find  a 
principle  of  reason  in  the  world  around  them.  Experimental 
science  had  discovered  law  in  the  world  of  nature;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  laws  of  nature  had  swept  away  superstition.  This 
freedom  of  thought  was  then  vigorously  turned  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  things,  and  the  exposure  of  all  false  pretences  and  all 
injustice  in  religion  and  politics  was  the  inevitable  issue.  Rever- 
ence for  all  that  was  not  founded  on  something  else  than  mere 
assertion  or  antiquated  usage  faded  away;  and  in  the  teach- 
ings and  the  sarcasms  of  philosophers,  economists,  and  wits,  a 
nation  learnt  that  the  common  herd  of  men  had  rights  of  which 
they  had  too  long  been  robbed  by  a  small,  selfish,  privileged 
class. 

4.  For  nearly  a  century  in  France  "political  servitude  and 
intellectual  freedom  had  existed  together,  ancient 

abuses  and  new  theories  had  flourished  in  equal  viewl?'^' 
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vigour  side  by  side.  The  people,  having  no  constitutional 
means  of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  misgovemment, 
were  indemnified  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to  luxuriate 
in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule  every  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state  reposed."  ^  It  was 
the  existence  of  heavy  grievances  along  with  the  enunciation  of 
bold  doctrines  that  produced  the  French  Revolution.  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  viziers  and  sultanas  who  pillaged  and 
disgraced  the  French  nation  were  to  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau  precisely  what  gunpowder  is  to  fire,  and  the  result  of 
contact  was  a  terrible  and  desolating  outburst  "Neither  cause 
would  have  sufficed  alone.  Tyranny  may  last  through  ages 
where  discussion  is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left 
free  by  rulers  who  act  on  popular  principles.  But  combine  a 
press  like  that  of  London  with  a  government  like  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  inevitable  eff*ect  will  be  an  explosion  that 
will  shake  the  world. "^ 

5.  One  lasting  effect  of  the  wild  and  wrathful  uprising  of  a 
Permanent  nation  against  the  abuses  of  feudalism  and  the 
FreSch^**"*  "divine  right"  of  kings  has  been  the  recognition 
Revolution,  accorded  to  the  rights  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
nearly  every  political  system  in  Europe.  The  workers  who 
create  the  wealth  of  nations  have  ever  since  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing in  political  powder,  and  have  attained  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion, intelligence,  and  influence  which  have  made  impossible 
the  permanent  enthralment  of  the  many  by  the  few. 

6.  The  political  and  social  state  of  France  before  the  deluge 
The  clergy  and  ^hich  swept  away  existing  institutions  was  truly 
nobility  S^the  porteutous.  The  church  of  the  country  had  be- 
penod.  come  a  creature  of  the  court;  its  high  places  were 
wholly  usurped  by  the  aristocracy  that  glittered  at  Versailles. 
Retaining  their  lands  and  their  wealth,  their  feudal  state  and 
their  seigneurial  rights,  the  higher  clergy  neglected  their  ap- 
pointed work,  and,  while  the  village  cur^s  alone  in  some  mea- 
sure kept  faith  alive  in  the  land,  their  superiors  had  become  a 
frivolous  and  pampered  caste.  The  nobles  of  France  had 
never,  in  their  best  days,  had  liberal  sympathies,  and  they  had 
learned  to  acquiesce  in  regal  tyranny,  provided  it  did  not  touch 
themselves.  They  had  at  last  degenerated  from  feudal  leaders 
of  society  and  wielders  of  local  influence  and  authority  into  a 
mere  set  of  courtiers,  the  complaisant  instruments  of  a  rigorous 

*  Macaulay's  Essay,  "Barire." 
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despotism,  and  regardless  of  the  world  outside  it  An  intense 
feeling  of  dislike  was  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  country 
people  against  absentee  nobles  who  lived  in  profligacy  and  ex- 
travagance, utterly  neglectful  of  local  duties,  and  heartlessly 
indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  humbler  classes.  In  the  person 
of  Louis  XF.y  of  whose  reign  we  shall  soon  give  an  account, 
the  royalty  of  France  had  become  utterly  degraded;  and  poor, 
stupid,  awkward,  well-meaning  Louis  XVI,  provoked  little  but 
contempt  from  all  beholders. 

7.  The  system  of  taxation  was  grossly  unjust  and  oppressive 
to  the  body  of  the  people.  The  nobles  and  clergy  taxation  and 
paid  scarcely  any  taxes;  they  had  a  complete  mo-  poverty  of 
nopoly  of  almost  every  office  of  honour  and  wealth.  ****  peasantry. 
In  every  province,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  state,  in  every 
palace  and  royal  domain,  an  army  of  triflers,  holding  sinecures 
created  for  their  benefit,  sucked  the  life-blood  of  the  nation, 
while  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  starved"  in  hopeless  wretched- 
ness. The  state  of  the  people,  indeed — of  the  millions  of  workers 
for  daily  bread — was  disgraceful  and  shocking.  The  taxes  took 
half  the  produce  of  the  peasant-proprietors'  land;  the  poorest 
were  often  driven  to  feed  on  boiled  nettles;  insufficient  and 
unwholesome  food  caused  strange  and  terrible  diseases  to  break 
out;  death  from  cold  and  starvation  was  common.  The  con- 
trast between  the  luxury  of  the  chiteau  and  the  want  of  the 
cottage  was  fearful;  and  amidst  the  splendour  of  Versailles — a 
round  of  unceasing  etiquette,  extravagant  pomp,  glittering  idle- 
ness, sickly  sentiment  masking  intense  selfishness,  and  frivolity 
shining  over  foul  corruption — king  and  courtiers  let  the  world 
wag  on,  as  if  no  day  of  doom  could  ever  come.^ 

8.  \Vhen  Louis  XIV.  died  in  17 15,  "he  left  to  his  infant 
successor  a  famished  and  miserable  people,  a  beaten  ^^^j^  ^^^  ,^ 
and  humbled  army,  provinces  turned  into  deserts  by  legacy  to 
misgovemment  and  persecution,  factions  dividing  ^*'"**^«- 
the  court,  a  schism  raging  in  the  church,  an  immense  debt,  an 
empty  treasury."  The  highest  statesmanship  and  the  sternest 
devotion  to  a  ruler's  duty  could  alone  have  coped  with  diffi- 
culties like  these,  but  the  rulers  of  France  for  the  next  two 
generations  were  almost  all  destitute  alike  of  high  ability  and  of 
good  intentions.  Those  who  examine  the  history  of  France 
before  the  great  revolution  will  cease  to  wonder  at  the  fact  and 

^  The  above  is  partly  due  to  an  essay  in  the  Times  on  the  old  r^me  in 
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at  the  violence  of  the  outbreak,  and  will  be  amazed  only  at  the 
protracted  endurance  of  an  oppressed  and  insulted  people. 

9.  Louis  XK,  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  reigned  from 
Accession  of  17^5  to  1774.  During  his  minority  (17 15-17 23) 
Louis  XV.  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  an  able,  but  indolent  and 
unprincipled  man,  was  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  wicked 
Cardinal  Dubois  took  a  great  part  in  the  government  These 
men  did  nothing  but  mischief  to  the  state  by  their  reckless 
expenditure.  Under  Cardinal  Fleury  (in  power  from  1726  to 
1 743)  affairs  were  more  prosperous,  the  government  being  con- 
ducted with  comparative  frugality  and  moderation. 

10.  "Then  recommenced  the  downward  progress  of  the  mon- 
Disastera  archy.  Profligacy  in  the  court,  extravagance  in  the 
crowd  on  finances,  schism  in  the  church,  faction  in  the  Parlia- 
France.        ments,  unjust  war  terminated  by  ignominious  peace 

— all  that  indicates  and  all  that  produces  the  ruin  of  great 
empires,  make  up  the  history  of  that  miserable  period.  Abroad, 
the  French  were  beaten  and  humbled  everywhere,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Rhine,  in  Asia  and  in  America." 
\n\}Lit  Seven  Year^  War  (i 756-1 763),  especially,  disasters  came 
thick  upon  France.  In  November,  1757,  the  French  army  was 
utterly  defeated  by  Frederick  the  Great  at  Rossbach  (to  the 
west  of  Leipzig):  between  1757  and  1760  the  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions of  France,  and  the  great  province  of  Canada^  were 
acquired  by  England. 

11.  At  home,  the  life  led  by  the  king  excited  the  contempt 
The  king's  ^ind  the  hatred  of  the  people.  He  was  ruled  by 
advisers,      two  wicked  women  in  succession,  who  did  infinite 

harm  to  the  country.  The  Marquise  de  Pompadour  was  fa- 
vourite from  1745  till  her  death  in  1764,  and  the  Comtesse  Du 
Barri^  a  woman  of  still  lower  origin  and  viler  character,  suc- 
ceeded her,  and  held  sway  at  the  licentious  court  till  the  death 
of  Louis  XV.  in  1774.  During  the  reign,  the  expenses  of  war 
abroad  and  vicious  extravagance  at  home  had  increased  the 
already  heavy  burden  of  taxation  for  the  townspeople  and 
peasantry. 

12.  In  177 1  the  last  vestige  of  constitutional  government 
aosiaffvean  vanished,  in  the  suppression  of  the  Parliament  of 
of  Louia  Parisy  which  was  the  highest  court  of  law  in  the 
xv.'s  reign.  |^^  ^  g^^^  administrator,  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
was  in  power  from  i758till  1770,  and  did  much  to  improve  the 
army  and  the  navy,  but  he  fell  at  last  before  the  intrigues  of 
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Du  Barri,  and  things  went  swiftly  on  towards  ruin.  Under 
Louis  XV.  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine  was  annexed  to  France  in 
1766,  and  the  Italian  island  of  Corsica  was  subdued  by  her 
arms  in  1769.  The  death  of  Louis  XV.  left  to  his  successor 
a  hopeless  prospect — the  government  of  a  people  that  hated 
the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  the  administration  of  a  state 
whose  treasury  was  empty  and  whose  credit  was  gone,  the  con- 
trol of  a  whirlwind  whose  approach  was  even  now  dimly  seen 
and  faintly  heard  on  the  horizon. 

13.  Louis  XVLj  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  reigned  from  1774  to 
1792.     He  was  a  kindly,  dull  sort  of  man,  whom  ^^.^.^ggjon 
fate  had  made  sovereign  of  France,  and  nature  and  character 
had  intended  for  a  clockmaker  or  locksmith.   Desti-  °^  ^"*"  ^^^• 
tute  of  brains  to  think,  and  of  energy  and  spirit  to  act,  in  such 


Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 


a  situation  as  he  was  miserably  forced  to  fill,  he  was  doomed 
to  expiate  in  his  own  person  the  gross  crimes  and  follies  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  His  wife,  Marie  Antoinette^  daughter 
of  Maria  T/uresa^  Empress-Queen  of  Austria  and  Hungary, 
was  virtuous,  bold,  vivacious,  and  indiscreet,  and  all  her  efforts 
to  avert  evil  were  either  useless  or  hurtful  in  the  end. 

14.  The  grand  difficulty  was  that  of  the  finances.     Two  men 
of  ability  and  integrity,  McUesherbes  and  Turgot^  were  first  in 
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power  as  ministers,  and  the  proposed  reforms  of  the  latter  might 
Tarsot  and  possibly,  if  fuUy  adopted,  have  averted  the  coming 
ance  miiSs-'  convulsion.  Turgot  was  a  true  patriot,  and  when  he 
ter».  proposed  to  abolish  privileges,  to  introduce  free-trade 

(at  home)  in  com,  and  to  tax  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  like  the 
other  ranks  of  society,  he  was  driven  from  power  in  1776.  The 
church  and  the  aristocracy  had  thus  rejected  the  counsel  which 
might  have  saved  them.  "They  would  not  have  reform:  and 
they  had  revolution.  They  would  not  pay  a  small  contribution 
in  place  of  the  odious  comes ;^  and  they  lived  to  see  their  castles 
demolished  and  their  lands  sold  to  strangers.  They  would  not 
endure  Turgot;  and  they  were  forced  to  endure  Robespierre." 
Necker^  a.  Swiss  banker  of  Paris,  was  then  called  in  to  manage 
the  finances.  He  reformed  enough  to  irritate  the  privileged 
classes,  but  not  enough  to  stop  the  continual  deficit,  and  was 
dismissed  from  office  in  1781.  Downwards  ever  went  the 
country  to  perdition;  higher  ever  grew  the  nation's  debt,  and 
wider  still  the  gap  between  expenditure  and  income. 

15.  When  our  American  colonies  revolted,  the  rulers  of 
Effect  of  France,  with  the  wildest  folly,  plunged  into  the  war 
wSJ  onT"  against  England.  They  were  thus  at  once  increas- 
France.        ing  the  financial  difficulty,  and  encouraging  and 

spreading  the  principles  and  spirit  of  revolution.  The  success  of 
the  colonists,  largely  due  to  French  aid,  roused  enthusiasm  in  the 
democrats  of  France,  and  "the  financial  difficulties  produced  by 
the  war  carried  to  the  height  the  discontent  of  that  larger  body 
of  people  who  cared  little  about  theories,  and  much  about  taxes." 

16.  A  man  named  CcUonne  became  financial  minister  from 
Caionne  ^7^^  ^°  ^7^7>  ^Y  ^^  influence  of  the  queen,  whose 
finance  intrigues  in  affairs  of  state  on  the  side  of  the  privi- 
miniater.     igg^g  orders  made  her  greatly  hated  by  the  people. 

Caionne  resorted  to  the  wonderful  expedient  of  a  great  expen- 
diture, in  order  to  raise  the  public  credit,  combined  with  heavy 
loans  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  When  this  resource 
failed,  Caionne  convoked  the  Notables  to  sanction  new  plans 
resembling  those  of  Turgot 

17.  The  Assembly  of  the  Notables  was  a  meeting  of  the  chief 
The  Convo-  "o^^^  officials,  and  distinguished  persons  of  every 
cation  of  "  rank  in  the  kingdom.  They  sat,  to  the  number  of 
Notabiea.       about  140,  firom  February  to  May,  1787,  and  when 

'  This  term  (meaning,  statute-labour,  fatigue-duty)  means  the  obligation  of 
the  people  in  a  certain  district  to  do  certain  labour,  without  pay,  for  the  feudal 
lord  or  for  the  sovereign.  Digitized  by  Vj U U^  It: 
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Calonne  proposed  that  the  nobles  and  clergy  should  yield  their 
privileges  and  pay  a  land-tax,  he  was  dismissed  from  office  and 
banished  to  his  country-side. 

18.  After  other  helpless  efforts  had  been  made,  Necker  was 
recalled  to  power  in  August,  1788,  and  with  his  con-  convocation 
currence  it  was  decided  to  summon  a  States-General^  of  the  states- 
or  national  Parliament — a  body  of  deliberators  which  ®«"*'^- 
had  not  been  convoked  since  the  days  of  Richelieu  ^in  161 4), 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before.  The  elections  were 
held :  the  representatives  of  the  people  (the  commons,  or  Tiers 
£tat — i.e.  the  Third  Estate^  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  being 
the  First  and  the  Second  Estates)  were  chosen ;  and  the  States- 
General,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1200,  assembled  at  Versailles 
on  May  5  th,  1 789.  Of  the  clergy  there  were  nearly  300  members : 
of  the  nobles,  about  270 :  of  the  people,  nearly  600.  This 
meeting  of  the  States-General  is  commonly  considered  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ^^ French  Revolution^ 

19.  The  revolutionary  era,  in  its  wider  sense,  includes  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  from  1 789-1815.     This  Di^igion^of 
period  may  be  well  divided  into  four  parts: — (i)  the  Revoiu- 
from  the  opening  of  the  States-General,  May  5  th,  1 789,  ^^^'^^'^  ^~- 
till  the  abolition  of  monarchy  (August   loth,    1792),  and  the 
death  of  Louis,  January  2  ist,  1 793.     (2)  The  ^^ Feign  of  Terror,'' 
till  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Convention,  October  26th, 
1 795-     (3)  ^^  Fepublic,  under  the  Directory  and  Consulate, 
from  October  26th,  1795,  ^^^^  Napoleon's  election  as  erfTperor, 
May  1 8th,  1804.     (4)  The  French  Empire  under  Napoleon  I., 
till  his  final  fall  in  July,  181 5. 

20.  Disputes  soon  arose  between  the  Tiers  £tat  and  the 
other  two  orders.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  ^j^^  National 
headed  by  a  determined,  able,  and  eloquent  man  Assembly  and 
of  the  noble  class,  named  Mirabeau,  asserted  them-  m*~^«»"- 
selves  with  vigour,  and  insisted  that  all  three  orders  should  sit 
and  vote  as  one  assembly,  in  which  case  it  was  clear  that  the 
600  popular  deputies  would  swamp  the  clergy  and  the  nobles. 
Matters  came  to  a  crisis  when,  on  June  22nd,  Mirabeau  sent  a 
direct  message  to  the  king  that  he  and  his  fellows  "are  here  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  no  one  shall  drive  us  out  except  by 
the  force  of  bayonets."  Before  this,  the  deputies  had  assumed 
the  title  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  their  power  was  shown 
when  the  clergy  and  the  nobles  yielded,  and  agreed  to  sit  and 
vote  conjointly.     This  body  was  called  also  Constituent  Assem- 
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biy^  because  the  deputies  had  sworn — in  the  "  Thtnis-court  Oath^ 
of  June  2oth,  which  they  took  in  the  tennis-court  of  the  palace 
of  Versailles,  when  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  assembly  were  locked 
against  them — that  they  would  not  separate  till  they  had  given 
a  Constitution  to  France. 

21.  Louis  XVI.  now  took  a  fatal  step.  Placed  in  a  situation 
Outbreak  in  where  Safety  could  only  be  had  in  instant  measures 
of*SVBa8-°^  o^  reform,  and  in  gaining  the  love  and  trust  of  the 
tiiie.  people — at  a  time  when  starving  mobs  were  besieg- 

ing the  bakers'  shops  in  Paris,  and,  in  the  provinces,  the  pea- 


The  Bastille. 


santry  were  "living  on  meal-husks  and  boiled  grass" — Louis 
took  counsel  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  reactionary  party  at 
court.  Under  their  evil  advice — when  the  royal  garrison  in 
Paris  had  begun  to  fraternize  with  the  populace — an  army  of 
troops  was  gathered  at  Versailles,  including  many  foreign  regi- 
ments— Hungarian  and  German — and  the  Bridge  of  Sevres  was 
armed  with  cannon  pointed  towards  the  capital.  On  July  12th 
the  ominous  news  was  whispered  in  Paris  that  Necker — the 
people's  friend  and  possible  "saviour  of  France,"  as  he  had 
l)een  styled — was  dismissed  from  office.     'J^eiTO|,  ^^i^Jljiig  into 
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frenzy,  spread  fast  among  the  citizens.  A  cry  of  "72?  armsP^ 
was  followed  by  instant  action.  On  July  14th,  1789,  the  hated 
fortress-prison,  the  Bastille^  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  and 
armed  revolution  was  abroad  beyond  hope  of  suppression. 

22.  Events  now  came,  swift  and  terrible,  on  king  and  cower- 
ing nobles.  A  ^^ National  Guard"  was  formed  by  xhc  National 
the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  the  command  was  Guard  and 
given  to  Lafayette,  a  member  of  the  National  Assem-  ^*^»y«"«- 
bly,  a  Marquis  of  France,  who  had  fought  victoriously  in  America 
for  the  revolted  colonists.  The  famous  "tricolour''  of  the 
French  Republic  had  its  origin  now,  when  Lafayette,  for  the 
colours  of  the  new  national  force,  adopted  the  white,  emblem  of 
the  French  monarchy,  placed  between  blue  and  red,  the  colours 
of  the  city  of  Paris. 

23.  Necker  was  recalled  to  office,  too  late,  by  the  panic-stricken 
king.  The  people  rose  throughout  France;  the  tax-  spread  of  the 
gatherers  were  hunted;  many  of  the  chiteaux  of  the  Revolution, 
nobles  were  plundered  and  burnt;  the  nobles,  with  their  families, 
began  to  hurry  abroad,  in  what  was  known  as  the  first  emigration 
(the  fugitives  being  henceforward  called  the  &migrts\  leaving 
unhappy  Louis  to  contend  with  raging  revolution. 

24.  Early  in  October  a  furious  mob,  mainly  composed  of 
women,  rushed  from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  brought  ^^^  ^j^^ 

the  king  and  queen,  after  some  bloodshed  in  conflict  and  queen 
with  the  guards,  as  virtual  prisoners  to  the  capital.  p""°"*"- 
The  king's  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  fled  with  other  reaction- 
ists to  Germany,  and  began  the  intrigues  at  foreign  courts  which, 
leading  to  foreign  interference  with  the  Revolution,  aggravated 
its  violence,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  war  which 
ensued. 

25.  In  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  on  August  4th,  the  clergy  and 
nobles  in  the  assembly  gave  up  for  ever  their  feudal  yts^hc^  di- 
rights  and  dues — tithes,  seigneurial  imposts,  gabelle  vided  into 
(or  salt-tax),  game-preserving — all  privileges  and  <*«P*rt™«'»*»- 
immunities  whatsoever.  Too  late  again !  The  people  knew  that 
fear,  not  patriotism,  prompted  the  surrender,  and  trusted  hence- 
forth to  their  own  right  arms,  and  to  the  dread  which  those, 
uplifted  with  clutched  weapons,  should  inspire.  On  December 
2nd,  the  domains  of  the  church  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation.  On  January  i^th,  1790,  a  redivision  of  the  territory 
of  France  was  made.  The  old  partition  into  provinces  was 
abolished,  and  the  soil  divided  into  eighty-three  departments. 
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nearly  equal  in  extent,  named  generally  from  the  natural  features, 
mountains  and  rivers,  which  mark  each  district 

26.  In  June  all  titles  of  nobility  were  abolished,  and  the 
The  LegisU-  "t^cn^t>ers  proceeded  with  the  "making  of  a  consti- 
tiveAMem-  tution,"  which  never  got  to  work,  because  revolu- 
^^^'  tionary  violence  at  home  and  attacks  on  France  from 
abroad  swept  on  the  nation  to  other  issues  of  her  struggle  to  be 
free.  The  formal  close  of  the  labours  of  the  National  Assembly 
was  on  September  30th,  ijgiy  when,  after  having  redeemed  its 
^^Tennis-court  Oath''  of  June  20th,  1789,  it  transferred  its  func- 
tions to  a  new  body,  the  Legislative  Assembly  elected  under  the 
"constitution"  which  had  been  framed.  Neither  of  these  assem- 
blies had,  or  could  have  had,  any  practical  experience  in  affairs 
before  meeting  to  deal  with  a  crisis  of  fearful  importance  to  the 
state,  for  it  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  should  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  to  this 
mischievous  regulation  some  of  the  disasters  which  followed  are 
due. 

27.  Meanwhile,  "anarchic  souls  from  every  quarter  of  the 
The  Jacobin  world"  had  begun  flocking  to  Paris  on  the  fall  of 
Club.  the  Bastille.  A  fierce  and  licentious  press  was  ever 
goading  on  the  people  with  new  excitements,  and  revolutionary 
clubs  assembled  the  bolder  spirits,  organized  the  armed  ruffian- 
ism of  the  capital,  and  fanned  the  flame  of  democratic  ardour. 
Of  these  clubs,  by  far  the  most  famous  was  that  of  the  Jacobins 
— a  name  which  became  proverbial  for  holders  of  extreme  views 
on  the  liberal  side  in  matters  of  politics  and  religion.  The 
Jacobin  Club  was  so  called  because  its  meetings  at  Paris  took 
place  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Dominican  friars  oi  Jacobins  in 
the  I^ue  St,  HonorL  At  this  club  every  political  question  was 
debated  before  being  laid  before  the  National  Assembly. 

28.  Among  the  principal  debaters,  in  its  earlier  days,  were 
Dantonand  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette;  but  Danton^  Robespierre^ 
Robeapierre.  and  extreme  revolutionists  soon  gave  the  club  its 
distinctive  character,  and  the  ability  and  unscrupulous  energy 
of  its  members  made  it  the  great  controlling  power  of  the  revo- 
lution. Over  1 200  branch  societies  were  organized  throughout 
France,  and,  obeying  orders  from  the  headquarters  in  Paris, 
carried  democratic  violence,  intrigue,  and  espionage  to  every 
comer  of  the  country,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  could  feel  safe 
from  the  far-reaching  arms  of  the  desperate  democrats  who, 
until  July,  1794,  wielded  the  powers  of  this  formidable  asso- 
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ciation,   devoted    to    the   spread  of  ^^Libertyy   Equalily^  and 
J*ratemiiy" 

29.  Mirabeau  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  strong  passions, 
and  master  of  a  fiery  eloquence  —  dazzling,  epi-    Death  of 
granmiatic,  overwhelming — which  gave  him  a  vast    Mirabeau. 

personal  influence  over 
stormy  and  divided 
assemblies.  All  com- 
mon minds  quailed  be- 
fore his  haughty  and 
vehement  temper,  his 
imperious,  self-confi- 
dent manner,  and  his 
fiercely  passionate 
tone.  He,  if  anyone, 
acting  as  mediator  be- 
tween king  and  people, 
might  have  controlled 
the  growing  anarchy 
and  disorganization, 
and  guided  the  re- 
volution to  moderate 
and  beneficent  results. 
His  death  on  April 2dy 
ijgiy  took  away  the 
last  chance  of  such 
an  influence  as  this  being  exerted  for  the  good  of  France. 

30.  In  December^  //po,  the  king  had  already  begun  to  corre- 
spond secretly  with  foreign  powers;  and  a  conven-    ^j.  ^^  ^^^ 
tion  had  been  made  with  Austria  and  Prussia  for   capture  of 
the  advance  of  their  troops  to  the  frontiers  with  a   ^^"^■• 
view  to  the  occupation  of  French  territory.     On  the  death  of 
Mirabeau,  Louis  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  control  the  revolution 
with  aid  from  outside,  and  determined,  as  a  first  step,  to  make 
his  escape  from  what  was  really  imprisonment  in  his  capital. 
On  June  20th^  ^79^^  the  king,  queen,  two  children,  and  the 
king's  sister,  eluding  Parisian  vigilance,  started  north-eastwards 
for  the  frontier,  to  join  the  army  there  assembled.    The  '^Flight 
to  Varennes^^  ended  at  the  town  of  that  name,  west  of  Verdun; 
the  fugitives  were  there  caught  by  the  watchful  and  angry  local 
patriots,  and  sent  back  in  ignominy  to  Paris.     The  royal  family 
were  henceforward  closely  observed  in  all  their  movements. 
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I^uis's  own  imprudence,  and  foreign  interference,  had  given  a 
great  impulse  to  the  democratic  cause. 

31.  In  August  J  lygiy  the  governments  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
Interference  Prepared  for  actual  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  the 
of  Austria  French  nation.  The  ^^ Convention  of  Pilnitz^  (con- 
and  Prussia,  eluded  at  a  country  house  of  that  n&ie  near  Dres- 
den) between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  {Leopold  JI.\  the  King 
of  Prussia  {Frederick  William  IL)^  and  some  minor  German 
princes,  had  an  important  effect  in  irritating  the  French  people. 
It  declared  the  intention  of  ^^ interfering  by  effectual  methocb"  on 
behalf  of  the  French  king;  and  thus,  as  the  National  (or  Con- 
stituent) Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  its  labours 
and  giving  a  constitution  to  the  distracted  country,  democratic 
fury  was  made  to  blaze  up  higher  than  ever. 

32.  The  new  Constitution  was  sworn  to  by  the  king  on  Septem- 

Provisions  of  ^^^  ^^!^  {^79^)>  ^"^  contained  provisions  for  a  free 
the  new  biennial  parliament,  universal  suffrage  (for  tax-payers 
Constitution.  ^^  ^  certain  small  amount),  liberty  of  worship,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
entail,  equal  subdivision  of  property  among  children,  abolition 
of  titles,  and  other  democratic  measures.  The  civil  reforms 
hereby  made  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  famous  Cade 
Napolion,  and  survived  the  political  changes  of  the  revolution. 
Under  more  favourable  circumstances  this  new  arrangement 
might  have  been  got  to  work,  and  coming  calamities  might  have 
been  averted.  The  action  of  foreign  powers  ruined  all,  and  the 
moral  is  that  it  is  far  better  for  all  concerned  to  allow  great 
nations  to  settle  their  domestic  troubles  in  their  oym.  way. 

33.  The  Legislative  Assembly  sat  from  October  isty  lypi,  till 
Action  of  the  September  2isty  1792,  It  was  more  republican  in 
new  Legisia-  character  than  its  predecessor,  but  the  members 
tive  Assembly,  j^^^^  j^gg  ability  and  were  destitute  of  parliamentary 
experience.  Public  opinion  at  once  compelled  them  to  take  a 
decisive  course  against  foreign  intermeddling.  In  reply  to  the 
League  of  Pilnitz,  severe  measures  were  passed  against  the 
emigrks  and  the  nonjuring  priests  who  had  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  constitution,  and  on  April  20th^  ^79^^ 
war  was  declared  against  Austria.  Louis  was  all  this  time  keep- 
ing up  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  allies,  and  he 
refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly. 

34.  The  people  were  growing  ever  more  violent  and  desperate 
under  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary  clubs  and  journalists; 
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and  on  June  20th  the  Tuileries  Palace  vj2&  invaded  by  them,  and 
the  king  forced  to  put  on  the  red  cap  {bonnet  ^^^  Prussian 
rouge),  the  symbol  of  the  advanced  republican  agi-  and  Austrian 
tators.  On  July  24th,  Prussia  declared  war  against  "*«i^««*o- 
France;  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^  commanding  the  allied 
Prussian  and  Austrian  forces,  issued  his  famous  Manifesto, 
threatening  France  ^^with  military  execution''  if  King  Louis 
were  personally  insulted. 

35.  This  proclamation  filled  France  and  Paris  with  fury,  and 
the  crisis  came  in  August.  On  that  terrible  day  of  ^^^  j^.^  j^_ 
revolutionary  renown,  the  Tenth  of  August,  ^79^^  prfsonef  in"" 
the  ^^ Sections"  (armed  revolutionary  bands,  organ-     ""*• 

ized  and  held  ready  by  the  Jacobin  Club)  of  Paris  rose.  The 
Tuileries  Palace  was  stormed ;  the  gallant  Swiss  Guard  was  cut 
to  pieces;  the  king  sought  refuge,  with  the  queen  and  children, 
in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  The  king  was  then  suspended 
from  his  powers,  and  he  and  his  family  were  taken  as  close 
prisoners  to  the  Temple  (a  prison  in  Paris),  whence  he  and  the 
queen  never  emerged  except  to  die.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
then  came  to  an  end,  and  its  functions  were  transferred  to  a  new 
National  Convention,  or  Parliament  with  absolute  powers,  to 
meet  the  fact  of  a  foreign  war.  There  were  749  members, 
nearly  all  republicans. 

36.  The  Convention  met  on  September  21st,  1792.  Royalty 
in  France  was  at  once  formally  abolished,  and  it  was  -.    ^ 

1      J    ^  ^      ^i_  •  1  •      ^    T*>*  Convcn- 

resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  agamst  tion:  Giron- 
Austria  and  Prussia,  The  new  revolutionary  cham-  ***■*"• 
ber  contained  two  great  parties.  These  were  the  Girondists 
(called  also  Girondins,  and  Brissotins,  from  one  of  their  leaders), 
so  named  because  their  leaders  were  the  deputies  from  the 
Gironde,  a  new  department  in  the  south-west  of  France,  whose 
chief  town  is  Bordeaux:  and  the  Jacobins,  called  also  the  Mon- 
tagnards,  or  the  Mountain,  because  its  members  occupied  hi  the 
assembly-hall  a  range  of  elevated  seats.  The  Girondists  were 
moderate  republicans,  and  included  many  men  of  ability  and 
eloquence,  the  chief  being  Brissot,  Gensonnh,  Vergniaud,  Guadet, 
Pition,  Poland,  Barbaroux,  Condorcet,  Isnard,  Ducos,  Valazk, 
and  Buzot  Vergniaud,  especially,  was  great  in  parliamentary 
eloquence;  Condorcet  was  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philo- 
sopher. 

37.  The  Jacobins  or  Mountain  were  extreme  democrats,  and 
included  some  sincere  and  public-spirited  men,  such  as  Camot 
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But  the  party  was  largely  composed  of  violent  and  fanatical  revolu- 
Th  bi  tionists,  and,  apart  from  them,  of  self-seeking  wretches, 
cjaco  n«.  ^j^Qg^  deeds  became  the  wonder  and  the  execra- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Among  the  former  we  may 
count  Maraty  Robcspierrey  Dantotiy  Saint  Just y  CamiileDesniouIinSy 
FoucMy  Talliefiy  and  Couthon:  among  the  latter,  Colloty  Bi/laud^ 
Heberty  Fouquier  TinvilUy  Carrier ^  Ltboriy  and  that  prodigy  of  all 
wickedness,  Barhre,  The  war  was  now  of  pressing  importance 
for  the  safety,  the  very  existence,  of  the  new  French  Republic 

38.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies,  under  the  Zhike  of 
The  September  Bruuswicky  along  with  the  bands  of  the  French 
Massacre.  ^migr^s  (fugitive  nobles  and  their  partisans)  imder 
the  Prince  de  Condky  had  invaded  France  in  great  force  by  her 
north  -  eastern  fron- 
tier, and  a  small  army 
of  national  volun- 
teers, under  General 
DumourieZy  had  been 
sent  to  encounter 
them.  On  August 
23rd  the  enemy  had- 
captured  Longuiyy 
and  they  were  pre- 
paring to  attack  Ver- 
dun. Great  agita- 
tion existed  in  Paris, 
and  terror  of  the 
enemy  without,  and 
real  or  supposed 
royalist  plottings 
within,  caused  the 
perpetration  of  a 
great  crime  by  the 
mob  of  Paris.  Many 

hundreds  of  royalists,  including  numerous  priests,  were  in  the 
prisons  of  the  capital,  and,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage  and  panic,  these 
unhappy  persons  were  murdered  in  a  four-days'  massacre  (Se^ 
tember  2nd-6thy  1792), 

39.  A  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  of  France, 
Battle  of  and  of  Europe,  came  in  the  ^''cannonade  of  Vaimy^ 
vaimy.       a  village  among  the  hills  a  few  miles  from  St  M^ne- 

hould,  in  the  north-east  of  France.     It  was  a  contest  between 


General  Dumouricz. 
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the  new  world  and  the  old — the  republic  and  royalty — the  rising 
democracy  and  the  ancient  feudalisms — and  victory  rested  with 
the  new  element  which  had  arisen  in  Europe  and  was  threaten- 
ing to  transform  its  political  and  social  condition.  At  Valmy 
was  decided  the  warlike  character  of  the  French  democracy; 
the  raw  republican  troops  gained  confidence  and  courage :  the 
nucleus  was  created  of  the  great  military  force  which  carried 
Napoleon  to  the  height  of  power  and  fame.  The  vigorous 
republicanism  of  modem  France  had  its  future  assured  to  it  on 
September  2oth^  ^79^^  Verdun  had  been  taken  by  the  Prussians 
on  September  2nd,  and,  as  his  only  means  of  preventing  the 
allies  from  marching  on  Paris,  Dumauriez^  the  commander  of 
the  republican  levies,  threw  himself  into  the  then  thickly-wooded 
and  marshy  and  hilly  district  called  Argonne^  extending  many 
miles  south-west  from  Sedan,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  in 
breadth.  The  passes  of  this  difficult  region  were  seized  by  the 
French  and  fortified,  but  the  Austrians  turned  the  position,  and 
after  a  retreat,  Dumouriez  was  brought  to  bay  at  Valmy  by  the 
Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Hitherto,  the  French 
republicans  had  been  always  defeated,  and  had  often  fled  in 
panic  before  allied  troops.  The  French  force  now  engaged  was 
commanded  by  the  elder  Kellermann  (father  of  Napoleon's  great 
cavalry  officer),  and  the  late  King  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe 
(then  known  as  the  Due  de  Chartres)^  led  the  right  wing  of  the 
republicans.  Both  friends  and  foes  expected  the  French  regi- 
ments to  disperse  under  the  fire  of  the  Prussian  guns,  but  it  was 
not  so.  They  kept  their  ground  firmly;  the  French  artillery 
replied  with  spirit  and  effect;  and,  after  the  repulse  of  a  French 
attack,  the  advancing  Prussian  columns  shrank  from  a  close 
encounter  with  the  determined -looking,  cheering  French  bat- 
talions, and  retreated.  Led  on  again  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
person,  they  were  repelled  by  the  French  artillery  and  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  infantry,  and  the  battle  of  Valmy  was  won.  The 
allied  forces  wasted  away  under  sickness,  and  but  few  recrossed 
the  fi-ontier.  The  great  German  poet  Goethe,  who  was  present 
as  a  spectator,  said  to  his  friends  that  evening,  "From  this  place, 
and  from  this  day  forth,  commences  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history;  and  you  can  all  say  that  you  were  present  at  its 
birth.»i 

40.  Dumouriez,  with  his  victorious  republicans,  followed  up 

^  Acknowledgment  is  here  again  due  to  Creasy's  fascinating  and  instructive 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 
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the  retreating  Austrians,  and,  invading  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
(now  Belgium),  gained  the  battle  of  Jemappes^  west  of  Mons, 
Execution  of  on  November  6th  (1792):  within  a  month  the 
Louis  XVI.  country  was  overrun  and  conquered.  The  fate  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  been  already  decided  in  the  minds  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  king  was  brought  to  trial,  sentenced  to  death  as 
an  enemy  of  France,  and  executed  on  January  21st,  lypj. 

41.  On  February  ist,  France  declared  war  against  England 
Contests  be-  and  Holland^  and  the  French  troops  invaded  Hol- 
duts  aSja-"  ^^^^>  ^^^  ^ere  soon  driven  out  by  the  help  of  Eng- 
cobins.  lish  forces.  Dumouriez  then  turned  against  the 
Revolution,  fled  to  the  allied  army,  and  took  refuge  at  last  in 
England,  where  he  died  in  1823.  In  the  contests  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Girondists  had  with  them  a  majority  of  the  deputies 
and  of  the  French  nation  at  large,  and  the  Jacobins — the  Moun- 
tain— besides  their  own  determination,  daring,  and  energy,  had 
the  mob  of  Paris,  the  municipal  government,  and  the  democratic 
clubs.  On  January  2isty  the  day  of  the  king's  execution,  the 
formidable  body  called  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  insti- 
tuted as  the  chief  administrative  power  at  Paris,  and  on  March 
loth^  under  the  influence  oiDanton^  one  of  the  leading  Jacobins, 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  appointed  to  try  ofiences  against 
the  state.  Its  real  object  was  to  assail  with  deadly  eflect 
the  Girondists  and  all  moderate  republicans.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  became  violent  in  the 
debates,  and  the  extreme  party,  defeated  in  the  Convention, 
armed  the  ^^ Sections"  of  Paris,  arrested  about  thirty  leading 
Girondists  on  June  2nd,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of 
the  only  real  friends  of  liberty  in  France.  Some  of  the  Giron- 
dists managed  to  escape  from  Paris,  but  nearly  all  died  either — 
as  Vergniaudy  Gensonn^^  Brissot,  and  Madame  Roland  did — by 
the  guillotine,  in  Paris  or  at  Bordeaux,  or  by  self-inflicted  death 
with  poison  or  the  steel. 

42.  The  horrible  period  called  ''The  Reign  of  Terror''  had 
Committee  ^^g"^-  "The  Jacobins  had  prevailed.  This  was 
of  Public  their  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  The  Con- 
Safety.  vention  was  subjugated.  .  .  .  The  sovereignty 
passed  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  ...  Six  persons 
held  the  chief  power  in  the  small  cabinet  which  now  dommeered 
over  France — Robespierre,  Saint  Just^  Couthon^  CoUot^  Billaud, 
and   BarereJ'^     Marat,  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  of  the 

*  Macaulay's  Essay  "Barfere." 
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Jacobins,  fell  at  Paris  by  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  (the 
^^  angel  of  assassination"')  on  July  ijth, 

43.  The  majority  of  the  southern  towns  of  France  declared 
against  the  Convention;  in  all  other  parts  of  the  civiiwarin 
country  there  were  numerous  supporters  of  the  l»  Vendue. 
Girondist  shade  of  republicanism;  and  in  the  west,  especially, 
there  was  a  powerful  Royalist  party.     The  civil  war  in  La 

Vendee   was    due    to 
'^^"'^^  the  efforts  of  the  last. 

Vendeey  one  of  the 
modem  departments 
of  France,  lies  on  the 
west  coast,  between 
the  Loire  and  the 
Charente,  and  in- 
cludes a  hilly  and 
wooded  district  called 
X\i^Bocage(^''Thickef\ 
very  difficult  for  mili- 
tary operations.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  dis- 
trict are  still  remark- 
able for  their  attach- 
ment to  old  usages, 
and  to  the  nobUity 
and  clergy.  Under 
their  gallant  leaders 
La  RochejaqtuUin^ 
Cathelineau,  UElb^e, 
Charette^  Stofflet^  and  Lescure^  the  Vend^ans  carried  on  from 
1793  to  1796  a  war  in  the  Royalist  cause,  which  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  republic. 

44.  In  the  north  of  France  an  English  army  under  the  Duke 
of  York  invaded  the  country  along  with  German  D^ngereat 
forces,  defeated  the  Republican  troops,  and  took  home  and 
Valenciennes  {July,  1793).  Lyons  revolted  against  ^^^^  abroad, 
the  Convention,  Toulon  was  t^en  by  the  English,  and  held  by 
French  royalists,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  commotion. 
The  Republican  government  made  gigantic  efforts  to  meet  the 
crisis.  An  army  of  300,000  men  had  been  raised  before  this, 
but  now  a  levy  of  over  a  million  of  men  was  ordered,  and  the 
able  Carnot  organized  fourteen  armies  of  Republicans.     The 
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revolt  in  La  VemUe  was  vigorously  met,  the  insurgent  forces 
were  routed  in  December  (//pj),  and  in  i^gs  ^^^  ^79^  other 
risings  in  the  west  were  suppressed  by  General  Hochcy  the  ablest 
and  purest  in  character  of  all  the  Revolutionists.  In  the  north, 
General  Jourdan  (afterwards  one  of  Napoleon's  marshals)  drove 
the  Austrians  back  over  the  Sambre  {October^  I793\  and  in 
June^  I7p4y  gained  the  great  battle  of  Fleurus,  north-east  of 
Charleroi.  Lyons  was  attacked  by  the  Revolutionary  forces, 
and  taken,  after  a  siege  entailing  frightful  suffering,  in  October, 

1793- 

45.  The  Duke  of  York  was  repulsed  from  Dunkirk  with  the 
Successes  of  E^g^ish  army,  and,  after  some  successes  over  the 
the  Revoiu-  Republicans  in  north-east  France  in  1794,  the  Eng- 
tionaryforces.  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  Holland  in  1795.     The  con. 

quest  of  that  country  was  effected  by  the  forces  of  the  Conven- 
tion, under  General  Pichegru^  and  the  Batavian  Republic  was 
established.  Jourdan  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the  Rhine; 
Prussia  made  peace,  and  in  April,  1795,  acknowledged  the 
French  Republic.  France  was  saved  (in  spite  of  the  crimes 
committed  at  home,  which  aroused  the  horror  of  all  Europe) 
by  the  valour,  energy,  and  patriotism  of  the  French  people, 
enjoying  a  new  freedom,  and  determined  to  be  masters  of  their 
own  soil.  In  giving  this  result  of  the  Revolutionary  war  against 
the  European  coalition,  we  have  travelled  away  from  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  internal  real  and  suspected  foes  of  the 
Convention. 

46.  The  siege  of  Toulon  by  the  forces  of  the  Revolution  intro- 
The  siege  of  duces  US  to  the  greatest  man,  in  intellectual  power 
NapoSon  ^"^  wonderful  achievement,  of  modem  times.  It 
Bonaparte,  was  the  skiU  of  a  young  officer  of  artillery,  named 
NapoUon  Bonaparte^  that  enabled  the  Republicans  to  capture 
Toulon  in  December,  1793.  This  marvellous  man  was  bom 
at  Ajaccio^  in  Corsica,  on  August  15th,  1769,  the  son  of  a  bar- 
rister: he  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne  (a  small 
town  in  the  department  of  Aube,  south-east  from  Paris),  and,  at 
the  Revolution,  became  a  republican  of  a  moderate  type,  and 
was  employed  by  the  Convention.  His  first  success  in  life  was 
at  Toulon.     His  career  will  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

47.  After   the  downfall   of  the  Girondists,   the  victorious 
The  "Rein    ^^ Mountain^'  adopted,  in  home  affairs,  the  severe 
of  Terror.'       summary  measures  of  vengeance  and  intimidation, 
which  have  made  this  period  a  byword  in  the  history  of  man- 
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kind.  The  extreme  party  was  supported,  in  various  parts  of 
France,  by  over  forty  thousand  Jacobin  clubs  and  municipalities. 
The  armed  ruffians  of  the  ^^ Sections^'  of  Paris  were  paid  a  regular 
sum  for  attending  meetings,  and  were  held  always  ready  to  over- 
awe opposition  with  their  pikes.  On  September  lyth^  1793,  the 
frightful  ^^Law  of  the  Suspected*^  was  passed,  which  was  really  a 
proscription  of  whole  classes  of  persons,  and  included  within  its 
destructive  sweep  anyone  whom  the  emissaries  of  power  chose 
to  suspect.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  victims  sent  thither  by 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal^  and  beheading  by  the  guillotine 
daily  cleared  the  way  for  new  occupants  of  the  cells.  On 
October  i6th  {1793)  Queen  Marie-Antoinette  was  executed,  and 
her  murder  on  the  scaffold  was  followed  by  that  of  twenty-two 
of  the  Girondists,  as  mentioned  above,  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(surnamed  Philippe  igalit^y  as  having  accepted  the  Revolution, 
and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king!),  and  of  Madame  Roland. 

48.  The  most  childish  absurdities  accompanied  the  most 
revolting  excesses  in  this  unexampled  saturnalia  of  Macauiay  on 
ferocity  and  folly.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  **>«  period, 
details  at  any  length.  They  must  be  sought  in  the  picturesque 
pages  of  such  works  as  Carlyle's  ^^ French  Revolution  "  (which  is 
an  epic  poem  in  prose),  and  Dicken^  ^^Tale  of  Two  Cities ^ 
Our  great  historian*  writes  of  the  time  as  "the  days  when  the 
most  barbarous  of  all  jcodes  was  administered  by  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  tribunals;  when  no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours, 
or  say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of  commit- 
ting a  capital  crime;  when  spies  lurked  in  every  comer;  when 
the  guillotine  was  long  and  hard  at  work  every  morning;  when 
the  jails  were  filled  as  close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship;  when 
the  gutters  ran  foaming  with  blood  into  the  Seine;  when  it  was 
death  to  be  great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half- 
brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne."  The  old  religious  wor- 
ship was  swept  away;  a  ^^  Goddess  of  Reason^^  in  the  person  of  a 
woman  of  the  vilest  character,  was  enthroned  at  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris;  the  churches  were  plundered  and 
defiled;  the  madness  of  atheism  and  cruelty  was  everywhere 
rampant. 

49.  Against  the  moderate  republicans  and  the  suspected 
royalists  and  reactionaries  in  the  provinces  the  state  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  sent  forth  its  agents  from  provinces. 
Paris,  armed  with  full  powers  to  slay  at  discretion.     Nantes^ 

1  Macaiilay — Essay  on  "Bartre." 
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Lyons^  Toultm^  Arras^  and  other  towns  were  thus  handed  over 
to  the  cruelties  of  Carrier^  Colloid  Couthon,  Leben,  and  other 
tyrants.  **  While  the  daily  wagon-loads  of  victims  were  carried 
to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the  proconsuls  whom 
the  sovereign  committee  had  sent  forth  to  the  departments 
revelled  in  an  extravagance  of  cruelty  unknown  even  in  the 
capital  The  knife  of  the  deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too 
slow  for  their  work  of  slaughter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were 
mowed  down  with  grape-shot.  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom 
of  crowded  barges."     Carrier,  at  Nantes,  earned  an  immortality 


The  Guillotine. 

of  infamy  by  his  conduct  It  was  he  who  invented  the  noyeutes 
(or,  drownings  in  barges),  and  the  ''^republican  marriages,'*  in 
which  man  and  woman,  or  youth  and  girl,  were  tied  hand  and 
foot  together,  and  flung  into  the  river  to  drown.  "All  do\^Ti 
the  Loire,  from  Saumur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and 
kites  feasted  on  naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  em- 
braces. No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number  of 
young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  murdered  by 
that  execrable  government  is  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds. 
Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along 
the  Jacobin  ranks.     One  champion  of  liberty  had  his  pockets 
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well  stuffed  with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about  with  the  finger 
of  a  little  child  in  his  hat."  The  amount  of  murder  done  in  &e 
Reign  of  Terror  may  be  judged  by  the  facts  that,  at  Nantes^ 
fifteen  thousand  persons  pei[ished  in  a  month;  at  Totdon  four- 
teen  thousand  died  by  the  guillotine,  shooting,  or  drowning;  at 
Paris ^  from  June  loth  to  July  17th,  1794,  when  the  ^^  Terror  ^^ 
there  was  at  its  worst,  nearly  thirteen  hundred  persons  were 
guillotined  after  so-called  trial  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
where  Fouquier  TinvilU  and  the  infamous  Hebert  acted  as  chief 
prosecutors  for  the  committee. 

50.  The  head  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  Robes- 
pierre^ whose  ferocious  fanaticism  aimed  at  the  Robespierre 
extermination  of  all  opponents  and  possible  or  sus-  •"<*  reaction, 
pected  dissentients.  Before  him  the  party  of  the  Anarchists^ 
headed  by  Hebert,  Anacharsis  Clootz^  Momoro^  and  others,  fell 
and  were  guillotined  in  March,  1794:  the  bold  Danton  and  his 
friend  CamilU  Desmoulins^  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  able 
republicans,  who  pleaded  for  mercy  and  denounced  the  cruelty 
of  Robespierre,  were  executed  on  April  3rd.  A  feeling  of 
desperation  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  men  in  Paris  by 
incessant  slaughter  and  ever-present  danger.  "Human  nature, 
hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  turned  furiously  to  bay. 
Fouquier  Tinville  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets;  a  pistol  was 
snapped  at  Collot  UHerbois;  a  young  girl,  animated  apparently 
by  the  spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  Robespierre.  Suspicions  arose;  she  was  searched; 
and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.  She  was  questioned, 
and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  domination  with  resolute  scorn  and 
aversion." 

51.  The  men  of  comparative  moderation  found  bold  leaders 
at  last  against  Robespierre  and  the  extreme  faction.  End  of  Reifn 
A  schism  had  arisen  in  the  despotic  Committee  of  of  Terror. 
Safety.  Robespierre,  Saint  Just^  and  Couthon  were  against  Coi/ot, 
Billaudy  and  Barbae.  The  leaders  of  the  attack  against  Robes- 
pierre in  the  Convention  were  Taliien,  Billaudy  and  Fotuhk. 
On  July  28th,  lygfy  the  Reign  of  Terror  virtually  came  to  an 
end  in  the  execution  of  Robespierre^  Couthon^  and  Saint  Just, 
This  was  followed  by  the  fall  and  banishment  to  distant  prisons 
of  Coiloty  Billaudy  and  Barere,  purging  the  republic  of  its  worst 
wickedness.  The  infamous  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  at  an 
end;  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  no  more;  the  prisoners 
came  forth  by  hundreds  from  the  dungeons,  to  life  and  not  to 
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death;  the  Jacobin  Club  was  suppressed  {November^  ^794)9  ^^' 
manity  took  the  place  of  death  and  terror;  "that  happiest  and 
most  genial  of  revolutions"  was  accomplished.  Early  in  1795 
attempts  were  made  to  excite  further  trouble,  both  by  the 
royalists  and  by  the  extreme  republicans,  but  they  were  sup- 
pressed; the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
successful  against  foreign  foes;  Carrier  and  Fouquier  Tinville^ 
to  the  joy  of  all  good  men  and  women,  were  guillotined;  happier 
days  for  France  had  come  at  last 

52.  In  ijgs  ^c  Convention  gave  the  republic  a  new  consti- 
Th  D-  to  ^^t^o'^*  ^  chamber  or  council  of  i%v  Hundred 
^  e  ircc  ry.  pj-^p^g^^j  laws;  a  Senate^  called  the  Chamber  of 
Ancients  (or  Council  of  Elders)  approved  or  rejected  them;  an 
executive  of  five  members,  the  famous  Directory^  administered 
affairs.  The  chief  members  of  the  Directory  were  Camot  and 
Barras,  The  revolutionary  ^^  Sections  ^^  of  Paris,  combined  with 
the  royalists,  made  a  last  attempt  to  hinder  the  march  of  the 
republic.  On  October  ^th^  i^gSy  the  insurrection  was  decisively 
crushed,  with  his  ^^  whiff  of  grapeshoty^  by  Bonaparte^  the  artillery 
officer  wisely  set  to  the  work  by  Barras.  The  cannon,  skilfuUy 
placed  and  boldly  handled,  blew  the  French  Revolution,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  away.  We  conclude  here,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, our  outline  of  events  in  the  eighteenth  century,  keeping 
its  concluding  years  for  the  account  of  Napoleon's  career  in  the 
next  chapter. 


GREAT  NAMES  OF  THE   EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  of  great  social  changes 
and  scientific  advance.  The  literature  of  tiie  period  embodied, 
as  usual,  the  dominant  ideas,  and  was  at  once  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  much  novelty  and  improvement  in  manners,  morals, 
dress,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  In 
this  last  respect  the  age  saw  the  beginning  of  movements  which, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  have  been  carried  to  great  results  for 
the  benefit  of  the  workers  who  toil  for  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind. A  host  of  great  writers  in  England  and  France  brought 
the  power  of  keen  and  polished  wit,  bitter  mockery  and  sconSiil 
disdain,  searching  analysis  and  enlightened  philosophy,  to  bear 
upon  institutions,  manners,  and  habits  that  were  either  radically 
vicious  and  absurd  in  themselves,  or  that  had  outlived  the  needs 
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of  the  world,  and  required  abolition  or  reform.  In  England, 
Addison^  Pope^  Swifty  Steele^  Goldsmith,  and  Hume;  in  France, 
VoltairCy  RousseaUy  Diderot,  Condorcet,  Montesquieu,  and  the 
Encydop4distes  were  the  chief  assailants  of  all  that  struck  them 
as  ridiculous  and  false  in  the  world  around  them.  The  middle 
class  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  traders  assumed  the 
position  due  to  their  importance  as  a  chief  element  of  the  pros- 
perity of  civilized  communities.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
century  a  sensible  reform  began  to  appear  in  the  costume  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  wigs  and  swords,  cocked  hats  and  lace- 
ruffles,  gave  way  to  a  more  simple  and  convenient  style  of  dress. 
The  masses'  of  the  people  in  most  European  countries  began  to 
emerge  from  a  condition  of  extreme  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
to  share  in  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  life  created  by  in- 
genious invention,  and  well-applied  capital  and  knowledge.  A 
commencement  was  made  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools, 
workmen's  clubs,  co-operative  societies,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  which  in  the  nineteenth  century 
have  received  so  immense  a  development  and  produced  so  vast 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  mankind.  The 
poor,  the  oppressed,  even  the  criminal,  claimed  and  received  a 
share  of  consideration  from  the  awakened  philanthropy  and 
enlarged  views  of  a  stirring  and  progressive  age.  The  invention 
of  machinery,  and  the  application  of  the  gigantic  power  of 
steam  to  the  supply  and  service  of  man's  needs  and  convenience 
began  to  transform  the  industrial  condition  of  the  world,  to 
create  vast  wealth  from  new  sources,  and  to  display  the  wonders 
which  in  our  time  have  revolutionized  the  life  of  man  in  so 
many  of  its  physical  conditions.  The  great  achievements  of 
Englishmen  in  this  direction  must  be  sought  in  the  history  of 
our  country:  the  results  of  their  labours  are  to  be  seen  all  around 
us.  Between  1 7 60  and  1770,  James  Hargreaves,  in  Lancashire, 
invented  the  carding-machine  and  spinning-jenny  for  the  combing 
and  spinning  of  cotton :  Richard  Arkwright,  of  Preston  in  Lan- 
cashire, improved  upon  Hargreaves,  and  founded  the  greatness 
of  our  cotton  manufacture  by  the  invention  of  the  spinning- 
frame,  and  the  completion  about  1775  of  a  series  of  the  most 
ingenious  and  complicated  machines  for  performing  the  various 
processes:  Samuel  Crompton,  alsd  a  Lancashire  man,  invented 
in  1774  the  spinning-mule  for  cotton:  James  Watt,  of  Greenock, 
greatly  improved  the  steam-engine.  Amongst  minor  but  still 
miportant  inventions  and  improvements  of  th^i^j^e^pljhjcen- 
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tury  may  be  named  pianofortes,  printing  from  stereotyped  plates, 
the  introduction  of  india-rubber  from  South  America,  chro- 
nometers, the  hydraulic  press,  gas-lighting,  vaccination,  and 
lithography.  In  the  British  Isles,  William  zn^  John  Hunter 
made  vast  improve- 
ments in  anatomy 
and  surgery:  Adam 
Smithy  in  his  Wealth 
of  Nations,  founded 
the  science  of  poli- 
tical economy :  Sir 
William  Herschel  did 
much  in  astronomi- 
cal discovery:  Jeremy 
Bentham  created  a 
science  of  jurispru- 
dence :  Hogarth,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Gains- 
borough founded  an 
English  school  of 
painting.  In  art,  the 
great  fact  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is 
the  advance  oi  music: 
in  science,  we  have  the  foundation  of  chemistry,  electricity,  and 
botany.  Amongst  the  scientific  chemists  of  Britain,  Joseph 
Black  the  Scotchman  discovered  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the 
existence  of  latent  heat  in  bodies,  and,  as  lecturer  and  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  did 
much  to  create  amongst  us  the  taste  for  chemical  science: 
Henry  Cavendish  discovered  the  composition  of  water  and  the 
properties  of  hydrogen,  detected  the  existence  of  nitric  acid, 
determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and  was  famous  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  experiments :  Joseph  Priestley  made  ardent 
researches,  and  discovered  oxygen  and  numerous  gases. 


James  Watt 


PHILOSOPHERS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

BenjAinin  Franklin,  the  great  American  philosopher  and  statesman, 
was  born  at  Boston  in  1706,  and  lived  till  1 790.  A  self-educated  man,  he 
rose  to  distinction  entirely  through  his  own  industry,  frugahty,  intelligence, 
activity,  determination,  and  independence  of  spirit.  His  daring  experiments 
enabled  him  to  establish  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  to 
invent  the  lightning  conductor.     His  scientific  reputa^on  a^^^if4  Jor  him 
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the  highest  academical  degrees  of  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Endand.  When  the  American 
reYolntion  was  coming  on,  Franklin  came  to  Englatid  as  representative  of 
the  colonists,  and  boldly  protested  against  the  tyrannical  measures  of  our 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration  of  ImUpemUncet 
and  concluded  the  treaty  of  the  new  republic  with  France  in  17 78.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  notable  interview  occurred 
between  Franklin,  the  patriarch  of  freedom,  who  had  spent  more  than  fifty 
years  in  his  country's  service,  and  Voltaire,  the  patriarch  of  letters,  now 
very  aged,  and  receiving  a  triumphant  greeting  in  raris. 

Smanuel  Swedanborg,  the  famous  Swedish  mystic  and  thinker  on 
religious  and  scientific  matters,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1688,  and  lived 
till  1772.  He  gave  his  attention  in  early  life  to  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  rendered  great  services  in  mining,  engineering,  and  other  de- 
partments of  practical  science  to  the  Swedish  government,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academies  of  Stockholm,  Upsala,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
In  his  (Economia  Regni  Animalis  {^^^ Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom"') 
Swedenborg  upholds  the  principle  of  a  necessary  emanation  of  all  things 
from  a  central  power,  this  being  the  basis  of  his  system  of  nature,  as  ex* 
plained  in  his  philosophical  works.  In  1747  Swedenborg  gave  himself  up  to 
the  promulgation  of  his  theological  views,  which  profess  to  be  founded  on  his 
intercoune  with  the  spiritual  world  by  special  revelation  to  the  eyes  of  his 
inward  man.  He  declared  that  he  thus  conversed  with  his  dead  friends, 
and  with  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity*  It  must  be  specially  noted  that 
Swedenborg  was  a  man  who  sbowcKl,  in  other  respects,  no  mental  peculi- 
arity or  aberration,  that  his  honesty  is  beyond  challenge,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  deep  learning,  acute  thought,  and  virtuous  life.  Independent  in  pecuniary 
position,  moderate  in  his  aims,  unfeigned  in  his  piety,  dignified  in  appear- 
ance, refined  in  manners,  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  Swedenborg  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  religious  mystics,  far  removed  indeed  from  the  vulgar 
and  self-interested  impostors  who  have  put  forward  similar  claims.  Re* 
spected  to  the  last  by  all  mankind,  he  died  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty* 
four»  and  left  a  sect  of  followers  bearing  the  name  of  the  Neva  Jerusalem 
Churchy  whose  doctrines  are  founded  on  the  Bible  and  on  Swedenborg's 
published  Latin  works.  It  is  impossible  to  give  here  even  an  outline  of 
their  views.  Jesus  Christ  is  held  to  be  the  one  God,  in  whom  alone  is  true 
life.  The  whole  doctrine  forms  a  system  of  wonderful  ingenuity,  purity, 
and  power,  as  A  development  of  Christianity  in  the  conceptions  of  a  most 
able  and  excellent  man. 

Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher  and  metaphysician, 
was  bom  at  Konigsberg  in  1734,  and  lived  till  1804.  Early  devoted  to 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  philology,  he  became  professor  of  logic  and 
metaphysics  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  1770,  and  in  1787  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  A  deformed 
dwarf  in  person,  with  lofty  brow  and  bright  blue  eyes,  Kant  was  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  his  own  or  of  any  age.  His  great  work  is  the  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  His  system  declares  that  the  three  original  faculties 
through  which  we  acquire  knowledge  are  sense^  understandings  reckon, 
SensCj  a  passive  and  receptive  faculty,  deals  first  with  the  original  or  tran- 
scendental ideas  of  space  and  timet  which  are  necessary  and  pure  intuitions 
of  our  internal  consciousness,  and  are  not  ideas  derived  from  experience. 
These  original  ideas  are  then  divided  into  twelve  caiqvries^\u^.uniihfs 
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mtdtitudtf  totality:  reaJUy^  negation^  limitation;  substance  and  accident 
(bracketed),  cause  and  effect^  action  and  reaction ;  possibility^  existence^  and 
necessity.  Understanding  is  an  active  or  spontaneous  faculty,  and  consists 
in  the  power  of  forming  conceptions  according  to  the  above  categories^  which 
are  necessary  for  our  understandings  as  the  ideas  of  space  and  time  are  for 
our  perceptions;  since  we  cannot  figure  to  ourselves  anything  without  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  &c,  according  to  one  or  other  of  these  cate- 
gories— these  are  the  original,  unchangeable  forms  of  thought.  The  cate- 
gories are  applied  to  objects  of  experience  through  the  medium  of  the  two 
forms  of  perception — space  and  tifne.  Reason  is  the  third  or  highest  degree 
of  mental  action,  and  consists  in  the  power  of  forming  ideas.  As  it  is  the 
business  of  the  understanding  to  form  the  intuitions  of  sense  into  conceptions^ 
so  it  is  the  business  of  reckon  to  form  conceptions  into  ideas.  The  work  of 
all  our  life  is  the  action  of  our  innate  faculties  on  the  conceptions  which 
come  to  us  from  without  In  morality,  the  idea  of  good  and  bad  is  a  neces- 
sary condition,  an  original  basis  of  morals,  which  is  involved  in  every  one 
of  our  moral  reflections,  and  is  not  obtained  by  exf>erience.  This  subject 
is  dealt  with  in  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical  Reason,  The  philosophy  of 
this  great  man  gained  very  numerous  adherents,  and  has  been  taught  in 
nearly  all  the  German  universities. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  the  great  German  philosopher,  was  bom 
in  Saxony  in  1762,  and  lived  till  18 14.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Kant^  but 
gradually  deviated  from  his  system.  Fichte  was  in  succession  professor  of 
•  philosophy  at  the  Universities  of  Jena,  Eriangen  (in  Bavaria),  and  Berlin. 
His  system  is  that  of  a  consistent  idealism,  which  represents  all  that  is  dis^ 
tinguished  from  the  individual — the  ego  (I) — ^all  that  is  outside  ourselves — 
as  a  creation  of  this  /or  ego.  His  practical  philosophy  asserted  the  almost 
absolute  omnipotence  of  the  will,  and  excited  his  pupils  to  the  highest  virtue 
and  self-denial.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state  the  fact  that  the  bigots  of  hb 
day  accused  Fichte  of  atheism.  His  life  displayed  unshaken  integrity,  faith- 
ful friendship,  devoted  love  of  goodness  and  truth.  While  Berlin  was 
occupied  by  the  victorious  French  troops  in  1806,  he  issued  his  ^''Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation,^*  in  which  he  boldly  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
rise  and  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  Fichte  died  of  hospital-fever,  caught 
during  his  careful  nursing  of  his  wife,  who  had  contracted  the  same  disease 
in  her  devotion  to  the  Prussian  and  French  soldiers,  wounded  in  the  battles 
near  Berlin  in  1 81 3. 

Linnaeus  (a  Latinized  form  of  Linni\  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  was 
bom  in  the  south  of  Sweden  in  1707,  and  lived  till  1778.  He  was  early 
devoted  to  natural  history,  especially  to  botany,  and,  after  much  hard  work 
in  travelling  through  the  country,  published  in  1735  a  classical  work  on  the 
Flora  of  Lapland.  In  1736  the  basis  of  his  botanical  system — a  simple 
method  of  classification,  founded  on  the  sexual  relations  of  plants,  voy 
popular  in  his  dav,  but  now  superseded  —  appeared  in  his  Fundamenta 
Botanica.  Many  discoveries  in  natural  history  are  due  to  the  zeal  which  he 
inspired  in  young  observers.  His  Species  Flantarum,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  every  known  plant,  appeared  in  1753.  Linnaeus  wa$  also  learned  in 
medicine  and  mineralogy,  and  received  honours  from  scientific  societies  in 
manv  countries  of  Europe. 

D  Alembert,  the  great  French  mathematician  and  writer,  was  bom  in 
Paris  in  17 17,  and  lived  till  1783.  He  early  showed  much  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienc<^  in  1741. 
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His  work  on  dynamics  {TraiU  de  Dynamique)  was  published  in  1743,  and 
gained  great  fame.  His  writings  on  pure  mathematics,  astronomy,  fluids, 
and  other  subjects  gave  him  the  highest  rank  in  European  science.  In  the 
second  part  of  his  tife  he  took  up  literature,  and  wrote  the  preface  (Discours 
Priliminairi)  to  the  celebrated  French  EncyclopMie.  This  is  a  model  of 
style,  uniting  elegance  with  precision ;  and  his  writing  in  general  is  remark- 
able for  force  of  thought,  clearness  of  style,  and  purity  of  language.  The 
free  thought  of  the  Encyclopidistes^  the  band  of  writers  engaged  on  the  work, 
drew  down  on  D'Alembert,  whose  name  was  prefixed  to  it,  much  persecu- 
tion from  the  orthodox  in  France.  He  was  nighly  esteemed '  by  Frederick 
the  Great  0/  Prussia^  and  Catharine  II,  of  Rmsia^  who  invited  him  to  their 
capitals ;  but  he  continued  to  live  in  an  ungrateful  country,  which  cheated 
him  of  the  salary  due  to  him  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Independent 
in  spirit  and  beneficent  in  character,  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Voltaire, 
and  has  shared  in  the  odium  earned  by  the  greatest  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Jussieu  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  famous  French  botanists.  Bernard 
de  Jussieu  (bom  at  Lyons  in  1699,  lived  till  1777)  wrote  learnedly  and 
acutely  on  plants,  and  is  described  by  the  great  Cuvier  as  "perhaps  the 
most  profound  botanist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  is  the  inspiring  genius 
of  modem  botanists."  He  classified  the  vegetable  kingdom  on  Uie  new 
principle  of  the  natural  affinities  of  plants. — Antoine  de  Jussieu,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1748,  and  lived  till  1836.  He  carried 
on  the  natural  system  of  his  uncle,  fully  expounding  its  principles,  and  it 
soon  took  the  place  of  the  artificial  Linnaean  system.  Under  the  revolution 
and  the  empire  he  held  the  highest  posts  in  connection  with  natural  history 
and  medicine. — Adrien  de  Jussieu,  son  of  the  preceding  (bom  at  Paris  in 
1797,  died  1853),  belongs  to  this  century,  but  is  mentioned  here  in  connec- 
tion. He  stands  also  in  the  front  rank  of  botanists,  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  died  a  professor  of  botany  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Qalvani,  the  Italian  physiologist,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1737,  and 
lived  till  1798.  He  discovered  aninial  electricity  or  galvanism,  a  name  for 
electric  currents  which  is  now  little  used. 

Volta,  the  great  Italian  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Como  in  1745, 
and  lived  till  1826.  As  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Pavia  (1779  to  1819)  he  devoted  himself  to  electrical  researches,  invented 
the  Voltaic  Pile  for  the  production  of  electricity,  and  many  other  valuable 
instraments,  and  was  the  real  founder  of  electrical  science,  which  is  now 
producing  such  important  practical  results. 

Laplace,  the  great  French  mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  bom  in 
Normandy  in  1749,  and  lived  till  1827.  He  early  showed  an  astonishing 
gift  for  mathematics,  went  to  Paris,  was  a  pupil  of  D'Alembert,  and  soon 
became  ^unous  by  his  discovery  of  the  invariability  of  the  mean  distances  of 
the  planeU  from  the  sun.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
astronomers  and  mathematicians,  the  author  of  profoundlv  leamed  writ- 
ings, marked  by  an  admirably  clear,  pure,  and  elegant  style.  He  solved 
the  problem  of  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  discovered 
the  inequality  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn^  and  framed  the  true 
theory  oi  Jupiter's  satellites.  His  chief  works  are  the  Mkanique  Cileste^2i 
book  almost  worthy  of  ranking  with  Newton's  Principia — and  his  Systhm 
du  Monde^  a  resum^  of  all  modem  astronomy,  written  in  the  finest  scientific 
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language.  The  moral  character  of  Laplace  wis  conteflipiible.  After  being 
a  ridiculously  fervid  revolutionist  he  became  a  supple  slave  to  Bonaparte* 
and  then  earned  a  peerage  from  the  restored  Bourbons  by  his  ready  denun- 
ciation of  a  liberal  patron^  when  Napoleon  fell  in  1 8 14.  In  his  writings, 
though  his  own  transcendent  abilities  would  have  earned  him  a  pure  and 
sufficient  fame,  he  meanly  appropriates  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors, 
and  refers  to  himself  with  persistent  egotism.  Laplace  was  also  a  great 
experimental  chemist,  and  carried  his  researches  with  success  into  many 
departments  of  natural  philosophy. 

Lagrange,  the  great  Italian  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  1736, 
and  lived  till  1813.  He  early  showed  his  mathematical  ability,  wrote  with 
success  on  astronomy,  became  a  friend  of  D'Alembert  and  Euler,  and  was 
appointed  by  Frederick  the  Great  to  a  high  Scientific  post  at  Berlin.  His 
chief  works  are  on  pure  mathematics.  On  Frederick's  death  (1786)  he 
settled  in  Paris,  and  incurred  great  danger  at  the  Revolution*  After  the 
Reign  of  Terror  was  over,  Lagrange  acquired  his  true  position  in  France, 
became  a  professor  at  the  ^cole  PolyUchniqtu  and  a  member  of  the  newly- 
founded  French  Institute,  and  <was  highly  esteemed  and  ennobled  by  Na> 
poleon.     The  character  of  Lagrange  was  full  of  modesty  and  integrity. 

Euler,  the  great  Swiss  mathematician,  was  born  at  Basel  (Basle)  in 
1707,  and  lived  till  1783.  His  whole  life  from  manhood  was  passed  in  the 
professorships  of  mathematics  at  Berlin  (under  Ftederick  the  Great,  1741- 
1766),  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  previously  been  mathematical 
head  of  the  academy,  and  held  the  post  again  from  1766  till  his  death. 
£uler  worked  with  wonderful  industry,  and  was  one  of  the  profounde&t 
masters  of  analytical  mathematics.  He  applied  the  analytic  method  to 
mechanics,  and  greatly  improved  both  the  difibrential  and  the  integral 
calculus. 

Lavoisier,  the  great  French  chemist,  wite  bom  at  Paris  in  1743,  and 
lived  till  1794.  He  was  attracted  to  chemistry  by  the  discoveries  of  our 
Blacky  Ccevendish^  and  Priestley^  mentioned  above,  on  the  subject  of  gases, 
and  took  oxygen  as  the  special  field  of  his  research,  annoimcing  as  the  result 
his  thtory  of  combustion^  which  is  stated  to  be  caused  by  a  rapid  oombination 
of  oxygen  with  the  burning  body.  Lavoisier  was  an  ingenious  and  accurate 
experimenter,  and  rendered  many  services  to  the  arts  and  Scienoes ;  but  he 
has  been  accused  of  dishonest  appropriation  in  his  writings  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  others,  and  a  bitter  controversy  on  the  subject  is  still  unsettled. 
Under  the  Revolution  he  was  emplo)red  by  the  government  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  new  weights  and  measures  And  the  new  system  of  taitation. 
He  was  condemned  by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  on  a  frivolous  eharge, 
and  executed  in  May,  1 794,  towards  the  end  of  the  Reicn  of  Terror. 

Fahrenheit,  the  Gemian  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Dantaig  in 
1686,  and  lived  till  1736.  In  1720  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  quicksilver 
instead  of  spirits  of  wine  in  thermometers :  this  change  much  improved  the 
accuracy  of  the  instrument.  He  then  arranged  the  sode  as  at  present  com- 
monly used.     He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1714* 

WRtT£R8.  Ac. 

Massillon,  the  great  French  pulpit  orator,  was  bom  at  Hy^res,  in  Pro- 
vence, in  1663,  and  lived  till  174a.  He  often  preached  before  Louis  XIV. 
ai  Versailles,  and  with  wonderful  effect,  arising  from  the  poweiiiil  simplicity 
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of  hit  style  and  his  admirthle  delivery.  His  series  of  sermons  called  /Wi/- 
Cartnu  contains  masterpieces  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Massillon  taught  in  his 
discourses  that  the  monarch  is  made  for  the  people,  who  appointed  him,  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  God :  that  not  the  prince^  hut  the  law,  should 
rule,  the  monarch  heing  but  the  minister  and  guardian  of  law.  In  1 7 19 
Massillon  was  chosen  into  the  French  Academy.  In  his  diocese  of  Seyigny 
he  was  reverenced  for  his  virtues. 

St.  Simon  (the  Due  de),  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  French  family 
claiming  descent  from  Charlemagne,  was  bom  in  1675  and  died  in  1755. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Regmt  OrUanSy  but  did  not  join  in  his 
disgraceful  orgies,  and  always  showed  an  independent  spirit  rare  at  the 
French  court  in  the  age  of  I.ouis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  His  fame  in  history 
has  iMen  acquired  by  his  Metnoirs  (Brst  published,  with  any  approach  to 
completeness,  at  Paris  in  1829-31).  These  writings,  the  labour  of  sixty 
years,  contain  invaluable  notices  of  men  and  things  at  the  Court  of  VersailUs 
from  1694  onwards  to  1723.  St.  Simon  was  a  profound  observer,  with 
much  political  sagacity  and  knowledge,  and  a  real  genius  for  personal  por- 
traiture. A  great  French  critic  {M.  Taine)  puts  him  with  La  Fontaine  and 
Pasccd  as  one  of  the  *'  three  literaiy  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century."  His 
Afemoirs  give  us  a  living  picture  of  the  old  regime  in  France,  and  in  putting 
before  us  what  he  calls  '*  M^  reverse  of  the  medcU'*'* — the  rtate  of  the  provinces, 
the  lives  of  the  peasantry,  in  contrast  with  the  doings  of  the  great  lords — he 
enables  us  to  understand  why  the  French  Revolution  came  to  blast  and 
bum  to  nothingness  so  infamous  a  system  of  misrule. 

Alfieri  (Count),  the  Italian  writer  of  tragedies,  was  born  at  Asti,  in  Pied- 
mont, in  1749,  and  lived  till  1803.  His  plays  are  full  of  lofty  and  patriotic 
sentiments,  but  are  poor  in  plot  and  stiff  in  style.  Nevertheless,  this 
"haughty,  ardent,  and  voluptuous  nobleman,  horse-jockey,  and  libertine" 
raised  the  poetry  of  his  country  from  a  feeble  and  artificial  state,  and 
brought  to  his  work  ** vigour  of  thought,  warmth  of  feeling,  manliness  of 
taste  :**  sincerity  and  strong  passion  in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  gave  the 
charms  of  nature  and  reality  to  the  verse  of  A16eri,  and  led  the  way  to 
better  things  than  the  sickly  sentimentality  of  contemporary  poetasters. 

MetaBtasio,  a  classic  poet  and  musician  of  Italy,  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1698,  and  lived  till  1782.  Inspired  as  a  child  by  the  verse  of  Tasso,  he 
devoted  himself  to  poetry,  and  wrote  for  the  Italian  operatic  stage.  His 
style  is  remarkable  for  purity,  clearness,  elegance,  and  grace,  and  his  songs 
express  feeling  in  a  concise  and  natural  way. 

Klopatock,  one  of  the  greatest  of  German  poets,  was  bom  at  Quedlin- 
burg  (at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains)  in  1724,  and  lived  till 
1803.  He  created  for  his  countrymen  a  new,  strong,  free,  and  genuine 
poetic  language,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  lyrical  writers.  He  has  been 
called  the  Pindar  of  modem  poetry.  His  chief  work  is  his  sacred  poem — 
the  Afasiah — and  his  ardent  patriotism  appears  in  the  odes  called  forth  by 
the  French  Revolution,  and  those  in  which  he  deals  with  the  German  tongue 
and  mtise. 

Winckelmann,  the  great  German  critic  and  historian  of  ancient  claisical 
art,  was  bom  at  Stendal,  in  Prassia,  in  1717,  and  lived  till  1768.  His 
writings,  founded  on  the  stud)r  of  classical  antiquities  at  Rome,  have  given 
him  the  highest  authority  on  his  great  subject. 

Lessing,  the  famous  German  writer  and  reformer  of  his  nation's  litera- 
ture, was  born  in  1729,  in  Saxony,  and  lived  till  1 781.      He  had  an  early 
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taste  for  the  drama  and  criticism,  and  in  1760  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  His  own  best  dramas  are  Emilia 
Gaiottij  Minna  von  Barnhelm^  and  Nathan  der  fVeise,  and  his  grand  work 
is  the  Laocoon,  on  the  relations  of  painting  and  poetry,  full  of  deep  and  sug- 
gestive thought.  Lessing  unfold^l  to  his  countrymen  the  beauty,  vigour, 
and  originality  of  Shakespeare,  and  he  and  Winckelmann  brought  back  the 
spirit  of  art  and  poetry  to  the  genuine  and  simple  taste  of  the  Greeks. 
Lessing  was  thus  successful  in  the  great  aim  of  his  criticism — that  of  destroy- 
ing in  his  country  the  influence  of  French  literature,  which  at  that  time 
debased  the  German,  and  robbed  it  of  all  original  power. 

Schiller,  the  great  German  poet  and  writer  on  history  and  philosophy, 
was  bom  in  Wiirtemberg  in  1759,  and  lived  till  1805.  He  showed  an  eariy 
taste  for  poetry,  especially  for  the  drama,  and  in  1782  produced  his  powerfid 
play.  The  Robbers,  His  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  a  very  able 
work,  appeared  in  1788,  and  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Year/  IVar  in 
1790-93.  His  great  play — IVallenstein — is  known  to  English  readers  by 
Coleridge's  fine  translation :  fVUliam  Tdl  is  his  best  tragedv :  Maria  Stuart 
and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  are  among  his  chief  dramatic  woncs.  His  Poems 
and  Ballads  were  translated  by  the  late  Lord  Lytton.  Schiller,  through  his 
eloquent  pleading  for  politiad  and  intellectual  freedom,  his  wide  human 
sympathy,  and  the  simple  elegance  of  his  st]rle,  became  the  favourite  writer 
of  his  nation,  and  his  death  at  Weimar  in  lus  forty-sixth  year  was  mourned 
by  all  Germany. 

Ooethe,  the  greatest  poetical  genius  ever  produced  by  Germany,  was 
bom  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1749,  and  lived  till  1832.  He  was  of  an 
excitable  nature,  early  devoted  to  various  forms  of  art  and  all  objects  of  in- 
tellectual interest  in  science,  religion,  literature,  law,  and  morals.  His 
famous  romance,  the  ^''Sorroios  of  Werther,^'*  appeared  in  1774,  his  plays 
^' Iphigenia'^  in  1787,  ''Egmont**  in  1788,  and  **  Tasso"  in  179a  They 
were  received  with  delight  and  astonishment  by  the  German  people.  His 
great  work — the  dramatic  poem  Dr.  Faust — ^belongs,  in  its  successive  forms, 
to  Goethe's  whole  maturity  of  life.  It  is  a  real  world-poem,  containing  the 
author's  views  on  the  problems  of  existence ;  embodying  all  that  is  highest 
and  deepest,  most  touching  and  most  beautiful,  in  roan's  life  upon  earth. 
Tn  1794  began  his  friendship  with  Schiller,  which  continued  a  close  intimacy 
till  the  tatter's  death  in  1805.  The  result  was  beneficial  to  both :  Goethe 
felt  his  youth  renewed,  as  he  said,  and  became  active  again  in  literature,  and 
Schiller  s  dramatic  genius  produced  at  this  f>eriod  most  of  his  masterpieces 
for  the  stage  of  the  court  theatre  at  Weimar,  of  which  Goethe  was  director. 
Goethe's  novel  IVilhel/n  Master  was  published  in  1794-96,  and  he  wrote  at 
this  time  some  of  his  finest  ballads.  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  a  narrative- 
poem  in  hexameters,  appeared  in  1797.  Napoleon  and  Goethe  met,  with 
expressions  of  reciprocal  admiration,  during  the  congress  at  Erfurt  in  1808. 
In  181 1  the  great  German's  Autobiography  was  published,  and  at  the  very 
close  of  his  long  life,  in  1831,  comes  the  second  part  of  the  Faust — much 
inferior  to  the  first,  but  rich  in  beauty  of  poetical  expression.  The  charac- 
teristic of  Goethe's  genius  is  its  wonderful  versatility,  ranging  over  all 
branches  of  poetry,  and  cultivating  with  success  botany  and  other  scientific 
subjects.  In  literature  he  had  the  plastic  imagination  of  an  ancient  Greek, 
the  glowing  fancy  of  the  East,  the  melodic  ear  of  an  Italian,  the  feeling  of 
a  true  German.  In  none  of  the  great  departments  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, except  the  lyric,  did  he  produce  work  of  the  highest  order :  he  was 
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the  poet  of  philosophy,  of  deep  thought  and  of  penetrating  insight  into  the 
conditions  and  proolems  of  human  life.  He  did  immense  service  to  the 
German  language,  in  giving  it  elevation,  ease,  and  freedom  of  style.  His 
prose  writing  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  simplicity.  Versed  in  almost  all 
knowledge,  a  master  in  every  department  of  letters,  Goethe  became  the  re- 
cognized sovereign  of  intellectual  Germany.  He  and  his  illustrious  friend 
Schiller  brought  German  literature  to  that  classical  perfection  which  has, 
since  their  day,  given  to  it  an  universal  influence  and  fame. 

The  Encyclop^distes  is  the  title  of  a  number  of  great  writers  who  were 
more  or  less  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  Frenoi  EncyclopMie,  a  work 
which  appeared  between  1 751  and  1765,  intended  as  a  free  review  of  all 
knowledge,  produced  by  men  who  were  in  no  field  of  it  slaves  to  authority. 
It  was  projected  and  edited  by  Diderot.  We  have  seen  that  jyAlembert^ 
who  had  charge  of  its  mathematical  department,  wrote  the  famous  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  to  the  work.  The  historical  importance  of  the  Encyclo- 
pidie  arises  from  the  free  spirit  of  inquiry  and  criticism  that  marked  its 
general  tone  and  philosophy  in  religious  and  political  matters.  It  appeared 
in  an  age  when  men's  minds  were  stirring  with  new  thoughts,  and  every 
existing  opinion  and  institution  was  eagerly  brought  to  the  bar  of  judges 
who  cared  nothing  for  mere  assertion  and  authority.  The  writers  gained  a 
very  extensive  and  powerful  influence  over  the  political  and  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  age,  and  were  at  once  the  conseauence  and  the  cause  of  a  new 
epoch  in  their  nation's  life.  It  is  a  lamentaole  fact  that  they  assailed  the 
dogmas  and  the  system  of  Christianity  "with  a  rancour  and  an  unfairness 
disgraceful  to  men  who  called  themselves  philosophers."  It  is  not  less  true 
that  the  sort  of  Christianity  which  they  saw  around  them  in  France  at  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not,  in  general,  such  as  could  inspire 
any  one  with  respect,  and  this  it  was  which  lent  strength  to  the  blows  of 
men  who,  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  mercy,  came  between  the  powerful  and 
the  oppressed,  and,  in  their  pamphlets  and  satirical  poems,  attacked  the 
gross  abuses  which  prevailed — "religious  persecution,  judicial  torture,  ar- 
bitrary imprisonment,  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  capital  punishments, 
the  delay  and  chicanery  of  tribunals,  the  exactions  of  farmers  of  the  revenue." 
The  assailants  of  the  faith  were  encountered  by  the  church,  not  with  effective 
argument,  but  with  the  feeble  resources  of  a  petty  persecution — burning  of 
b<x>ks,  pronouncing  of  censures — methods  that  could  irritate  but  not  destroy. 
At  last  unbelief  became  necessary  to  the  character  of  an  accomplished  and 
intellectual  man,  and  the  new  doctrines  spread  from  France  abroad,  wel- 
comed by  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  by  Catharine  of  Russia^  and  by 
Joseph  of  Austria,  and  carrying  heresy  into  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  The 
.  EncyclopMistes  thus  did  much  to  further  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  was 
to  be  carried  hereafter  by  armed  hosts  into  nearly  every  quarter  of  Europe. 
We  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  chief  of  these 
authors. 

Montesquieu  was  bom,  at  the  ch&teau  of  his  family  near  Bordeaux,  in 
1689,  and  lived  till  1755.  He  turned  his  attention  early  to  history  and  the 
natural  sciences.  His  Lettres  Persanes,  published  in  1 72 1,  was  a  lively  and 
able  satire  on  French  peculiarities  in  that  age,  and  caused  the  author's 
election  to  the  French  Academy.  In  1734  appeared  his  work  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  the  Fall  of  the  Romans,  showing  much  acuteness 
and  graphic  power.  His  great  work,  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  was  published  in 
1748 — a  storehouse  of  information  for  the  philosopher,  a  book  full  of  pro- 
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found  reflections  on  all  matters  connected  with  l^;isIation  and  the  social 
condition  of  different  peoples. 

Buffon,  the  great  naturalist  and  writer,  was  bom  at  Montbard,  in  Bur- 
gundy, in  1707,  and  lived  till  1788.  He  became  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Garden  (now  the  Jardin  des  Piantes)  at  Paris  in  1739,  and  this  con- 
firmed his  early  taste  for  natural  history.  His  great  work,  Natural  Histary, 
appeared  l>etween  1749  and  1788,  being  produced  with  assistance  in  various 
departments,  but  the  most  brilliant  and  important  parts  are  by  Buffon 
himself.  As  a  writer  he  is  remarkable  for  elevated  tiews,  deep  thought, 
and  grandeur  of  expression.  He  gained  vast  fame  by  the  originality  and 
power  of  his  literary  descriptions  of  the  world  of  nature,  though  his  accuracy 
as  a  natural  philosopher  and  observer  was  much  questioned  in  his  own  day, 
and  many  of  his  theories  have  been  since  refuted,  while  others  remain  still 
unassailable  by  recent  observers. 

Diderot,  the  French  philosophical  writer,  was  bom  at  Langres,  in  Cham- 
pagne, in  1 713,  and  lived  till  1784.  Early  devoted  to  literature,  he  became 
a  noteid  wit  at  Paris,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1746  for  a  pamphlet  against  the 
Christian  religion.  His  share  in  the  EncyclopidU  has  been  named  above : 
Diderot  wrote  on  the  mechanical  arts,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  was  engaged  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  his  articles,  the  work  of  revision, 
and  miscellaneous  writings.  He  cannot  be  called  a  great  writer,  being 
brilliant  and  imaginative,  but  wanting  in  method  and  clearness  of  plan  and 
expression. 

Condorcet  (the  Marquis  de)  was  bom  in  the  north  of  France  in  1743, 
and  lived  till  1794.  He  early  showed  a  genius  for  analytical  mathematics, 
and  was  most  skilful  in  the  solution  of  problems.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  became  famous  all  over  Europe  as  a  profound 
mathematician.  He  wrote  many  articles  in  the  Encyclopidie  on  economical 
subjects.  At  the  Revolution  Condorcet  took  part  with  the  republicans,  and 
being  elected  a  deputy  for  Paris,  became  presiaent  of  the  Legidaiive  Assembly 
in  1792.  In  the  Convention,,  he  voted  generally  with  the  Girondists,  and 
fell  along  with  them.  After  escaping  arrest,  and  hiding  in  Paris  for  many 
months,  he  was  taken  as  a  suspect  in  wandering  about  the  country  in  March, 
1794,  and  poisoned  himself  in  prison. 

Rousseau  (often  known  by  his  baptismal  name  Jean  Jacques)  wias  bora 
a  watchmaker's  son  at  Geneva  in  1712,  and  lived  till  1778.  He  became  a 
vagabond  at  an  early  age,  and  led  a  life  of  extraordinary  adventure  and 
change,  settling  at  Paris  for  a  time  in  1742,  and  becoming  intimate  with 
Diderot.  In  his  writings  Rousseau  attacked  the  accepted  civilization  of  his 
age,  praised  the  life  of  "the  noble  savage,**  took  feeling  as  the  rule  of  con- 
duct, rejected  the  claims  of  dull  duty,  and  bade  men  and  women  follow  their 
own  hearts*  promptings.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  Rousseau's  own  fine  feeling 
did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  all  his  children  (five  in  succession,  bora  of 
an  ignorant  maid-servant)  to  the  Foundling  Hospital,  to  be  reared  by  the 
charity  of  strangers.  His  sentimental  novel — the  NotrveiU  /^tfusfu^shocked 
sound  morality,  and  his  political  treatise,  the  famous  Contrat  Social,  has 
been  credited  with  a  powerful  influence  on  the  course  taken  by  the  French 
Revolution.  In  this  work  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  asserted,  and 
men  are  bidden  to  draw  up  their  own  articles  of  religion,  "not  as  dogmas, 
but  as  sentiments  of  sociability,"  with  banishment  for  those  who  should 
decline  to  accept  them,  and  death  for  such  as,  after  acceptance,  should 
violate  them.     After  all  sorts  of  troubles,  conflicts  with  the  authorities  at 
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Paris,  Geneva,  and  Berne,  yisits  to  Prussia  and  England,  ill-behaviour  of 
his  own,  and  iil-treatment  by  false  friends  this  strange  compound  of  philan- 
thropy  and  vice,  sentiment  and  spleen,  enthusiasm,  eccentncity,  vanity,  and 
pervcrscness,  died  of  apoplexy  near  Paris. 

Voltaire  (the  assumed  and  historical  name  o{  Francois  Marie  Arouet),  the 
greatest  of  all  French  writers  for  versatile  ability,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1694, 
and  died  there  in  177S.  His  life  was  passed  mainly  at  Paris  (with  over  two 
years  on  a  visit  in  £ngland)  till  1734,  ^'^'^  ^^  acquired  a  lai^ge  fortune  by 
speculation  and  government  contracts.  From  1734  to  1749  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Cirey  in  Lorraine.  From  1749  to  1753  he  was  the  guest  oi  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Potsdam  until  their  (juarrel.  From  1754  till  near  his  death  he  vras 
in  or  close  to  Switzerland,  fixing  himself  at  Femey  in  1761,  and  becoming 
the  beneficent  squire  of  the  village.  He  was  known  in  this  retreat  over  all 
Europe  as  ** the patriareh  of  Ferney^^  received  visits  from  very  numerous 
persons  of  rank  and  fame,  and  kept  up  a  vast  correspondence  which  in- 
cluded many  sovereigns  in  its  range.  In  1778  he  went  to  Paris  and  had  an 
enthusiastic  reception,  the  excitement  of  which  hastened  his  end  at  a  ripe 
age  (84).  It  is  impossible  here  to  name  his  many  works — they  include 
dramatic  poetry,  romance,  history,  philosophy,  criticism,  satire,  miscel- 
laneous verse.  His  ruling  passion  was  a  hatred  of  fanaticism  and  supersti- 
tion, which  unhappily  led  him  to  assail  with  virulent  wit  and  bitter 
sarcasms  the  Chnstianity  which,  rightly  interpreted  and  practised,  has 
nothing  to  excite  the  enmity  of  keen  intellects  and  philanthropic  hearts, 
but  should  secure  their  3upport  and  esteem.  His  writing  is  full  of  wit, 
vivacity,  gaiety,  ease,  and  grace  of  style,  and  Voltaire  may  be  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  letters  that  ever  lived.  It  is  simply  a  calumny  to 
describe  him  as  an  atheist,  as  ignorance  and  bigotry  are  wont  to  do.  In  his 
own  article  upon  Atheism  in  the  Encyelt^idie,  Voltaire  has  declared  that 
**The  philosopher  who  recognizes  a  God  has  with  him  a  crowd  of  proba- 
bilities equivalent  to  certainty,  while  the  atheist  has  nothing  but  doubts." 
At  Femey  he  built  a  new  church  for  the  people,  bearing  the  inscription 
''Deo  erexit  Voltaire,''  ''For  God  Voltaire  hath  huili,'^  and  of  this  church, 
with  characteristic  wit,  he  wrote,  **The  church  that  I  have  built  is  the  only 
church  in  the  universe  that  is  dedicated  to  God  alone— all  the  others  are 
dedicated  to  saints.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  build  for  the  master  than 
the  valets." 

ARTISTS,   ftc. 

High  art,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  was  developed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  nsainly  in  the  department  of  musity  at  a  time  when  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  d^eneracy  and  decay. 
Modern  music  owes  its  origin  to  religion  and  the  church,  Poj^  Gregory  the 
Great,  about  A.  D.  600,  being  the  great  musical  reformer  to  whom  a  system 
of  ecclesiastical  chanting  is  due.  Aretino,  an  Italian  Benedictine  monk  of 
the  eltvonih  eentury,  b  said  to  have  invented  the  present  musical  notation  by 
means  of  points  distributed  upon  lines  and  spaces,  and  to  have  taken  the 
names  of  the  notes — J?/,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  ftc.-*-from  the  first  syllables  of  words 
in  an  old  Latin  hymn.  Successive  improvements  eame  from  ingenious 
minds — such  as  the  deseani  (or  combination  of  sounds  of  unequal  lengths, 
two  or  more  sounds  succeeding  one  another,  while  one  equal  to  them  all  in 
length  was  sustained),  afterwards  called  (in  the  fourteenth  century)  counter- 
point,  with  its  many  artistic  developments.     In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
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Italian  master  Palesirina^  who  died  in  1594,  proved  himself  to  be  the 
greatest  composer  the  world  had  yet  seen.  It  was  he  who,  at  a  critical 
time,  saved  music  from  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the  theorists  (who  had 
divorced  sound  from  sense),  and  showed  that  the  art  was  worthy  of  the 
closest  union  with  the  inspirations  of  the  poet.  He  produced  three  Masses^ 
one  of  which  remains  to  this  day  a  model  of  musical  composition.  The 
Italians  were  at  this  period  the  chief  masters  and  interpreters  of  the  art 
throughout  Europe,  except  in  England,  which  had  a  great  school  of  her  own, 
headed  by  Orlando  Gibbofts.  The  eighteenth  century  saw  Germany  rise  lo 
the  highest  place,  which  she  has  since  retained*  in  every  department  of  the 
musical  art  except  singing.  There  Italy^  producing  the  most  beautiful  alto 
and  tenor  voices,  has  kept  the  supremacy.  German  genius  has  so  de- 
veloped instrumental  music,  and  given  to  its  forms  such  extent  and  variety, 
that  a  new  world  has  been  thereby  opened  to  musical  Europe.  Germany 
owes  much,  however,  to  her  southern  rival.  Much  of  the  sweetness  found, 
united  with  native  strength,  in  the  works  of  the  best  German  composers  is 
due  to  their  study  of  the  Italian  masters. 

Gluck,  the  great  German  composer,  to  whom  opera  is  indebted  for  its 
splendour  and  dramatic  perfection,  was  born  in  Bavaria  in  1 7 14,  and  lived 
till  17S4.  He  showed  his  musical  taste  at  an  early  age,  and  the  first 
opera  which  he  wrote  was  an  improvement  on  the  existing  style.  His 
fame  soon  became  European,  and  in  1 746  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
met  Handel^  but  soon  afterwards  made  his  home  at  Vienna,  and  contin- 
ued to  write  operas  with  great  success.  His  Orpheus  and  Eurydice^  first 
performed  in  1762,  was  a  triumph  of  freshness  and  pathos,  still  often  per- 
formed in  Germany.  His  Iphigenia  in  Aulisy  ArmidOy  and  Iphigenia  in 
TauriSf  written  for  the  Royal  Opera  of  Paris,  end  a  series  of  worlu  which 
were  a  source  of  inspiration  to  those  great  masters  Cherubinij  Moutrt,  and 
Beethoven. 

John  Sebastian  Bach,  one  of  the  greatest  German  musicians  (as 
organ-player  and  composer),  was  bom  at  Eisenach  in  1685,  and  lived  till 
1750.  His  compositions,  chiefly  religious,  consisting  of  ranrAz/or  and  motets, 
with  many  pieces  for  the  piano  and  organ,  have  a  truly  grand  and  original 
inspiration.  Bach's  family  came  from  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  and  produced 
in  all  more  than  fifty  good  musical  performers.  His  own  eleven  sons  were 
all  distinguished  musicians. 

George  Frederick  Handel,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  composers, 
was  bom  at  Halle,  in  Lower  Saxony,  in  i6iS4,  and  lived  till  1759.  His 
genius  for  music  was  shown  in  early  youth,  and  he  wrote  operas  soon  after 
the  age  of  twenty;  he  then  studied  in  Italy,  and  settled  in  England  in  171a 
His  anthems  and  organ  fugues  would  alone  have  given  him  lasting  fiaime. 
In  his  oratorios  Handel  is  supremely  great,  the  choruses^  in  particular,  being 
unequalled  for  sublimity.  Amongst  the  chief  of  these  grand  works,  pro- 
duced between  1 731  and  1753,  are  Israel  in  Egypt,  the  MessiaM,  Samson, 
and  Judas  Maccabaus.  Of  his  other  compositions,  the  Acis  and  Galatea^ 
and  the  Dettingen  '*  Te  Deum'^'*  (written  to  celebrate  the  victory  <A  DetHngen 
in  1743),  are  famous.  His  style  in  general  shows  boldn^  strength,  spirit, 
and  invention  of  the  highest  order.  His  remains  lie  in  Westminster 
Abbev;  and  in  1 859  (after  previous  grand  commemorations  in  the  abbey, 
in  1784  and  1834),  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  was  signalized 
by  the  establishment  of  the  great  triennial  Handel  festivals  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. 
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Joseph  Haydn,  the  famous  musical  composer,  was  born,  in  a  village 
on  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  1 732,  and  lived  till  1809.  After 
many  early  struggles  he  became  known  as  a  vocal  performer  and  as  a 
teacher,  and  in  1761  was  appointed  ^''chapel  tnaster"  or  musical  director  by 
a  Prince  Esterhazy,  with  whom  he  remained  for  thirty  years.  Haydn  was 
a  very  prolific  composer,  at  this  period,  of  symphonies  for  full  orchestra, 
chambermusk^  and  opera.  He  visited  London  in  1790  and  1794,  staying 
eighteen  months  on  each  occasion,  and  being  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  musical  world.  His  beautiful  omtorto^  the  ^^ CreaHon^^'*  was  produced 
at  Vienna  in  March,  I799»  and  was  at  once  successful 

John  Wolfgang  Mozart,  one  of  the  greatest  of  musical  geniuses,  was  bom 
at  Salzburg,  on  the  borders  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  in  1756,  and  lived  till 
1792.  His  soul  was  filled  with  music,  and  his  precocity  was  wonderful ;  in 
\i\%  fifth  year  he  wrote  a  concerto  for  the  harpsichord,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  musical  rules,  and  of  great  difficulty.  In  his  tenth  year  he  had  become 
famous  all  over  Europe  as  a  player  on  the  harpsichord,  and  could  execute 
the  most  difficult  music  at  signt ;  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  led,  in  presence 
of  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna,  the  performance  of  a  mass  from  his  own 
pen.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  composed  his  first  opera^  ^*MithridateSj** 
continued  to  pour  forth  masses,  serenades,  and  symphonies,  and  settled  at 
Vienna  in  1780.  His  "Figaro"  appeared  in  1787,  at  Prague;  then,  shortly 
afterwards,  his  immortal  **Don  Giovanni;'*^  his  "Cost  Fan  Tutte"  in  1790, 
"//  Fiauto  Magico*^  in  1 79 1,  and  the  **Clefnema  di  Tito^^  and  Requiem  in 
1 792,  the  year  of  his  death.  His  instrumental  music — symphonies^  quartettes^ 
concertos  fifr  the  pianoy  sonatas y  and  masses — is  beautiful  beyond  the  reach  of 
praise.  The  works  of  this  consummate  poet  in  musical  expression  charm 
alike  the  mere  lover  of  melody  and  the  accomplished  musician;  there  was 
nothing  he  did  not  know  and  display  in  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  for 
richness,  purity,  ease,  and  depth — all  that  belongs  to  perfection  in  the  best 
and  highest  kind — he  remains,  as  he  was  esteemed  by  the  best  judges  of  his 
own  day,  the  Raphael  of  the  musical  world. 

Canova,  the  great  Italian  sculptor,  was  bom  in  1757,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  and  liv^  till  1822.  He  founded  a  new  school,  famous  for  softness 
and  delicacy  of  execution,  and  restored  to  sculpture  the  loveliness  and  grace 
which  had  long  ceased  to  be  found  in  its  productions.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  among  the  best  being  his  Hebe^  Cupid  and  Psyche^  Perseus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa^  bust  of  Napoleon^  and  figures  for  the  tomb  of  Alfieri  at 
Florence.  The  character  of  Canova — modest,  open,  kindly  to  all — was  as 
excellent  as  his  artistic  skill. 

Jacquard,  the  great  French  mechanical  inventor,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  son 
of  a  silk -weaver,  in  1752,  and  lived  till  1834.  After  many  difficulties,  he 
brought  out  his  famous  loom  for  figured  weaving — a  triumph  of  ingenuity 
and  success,  denounced  and  broken  at  the  outset  by  the  mob  of  Lyons,  and 
afterwards  used  for  the  creation  of  boundless  wealth  in  the  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  French  weavers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GREAT  EVENTS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
I.  THE  CONSULATE  AND  THE  EMPIRE. 

1.  The  nineteenth  century  yields  to  none  in  the  interest  and 
General  importance  of  the  events  which  it  has  seen.  Among 
ninctwrnttT  ^^  permanent  creations  of  this  period  we  reckon  one 
century.  ruw  empire — Germany^  and  new  kingdoms  in  Greece^ 
Belgium^  Italy y  Bavaria^  Holland^  WUrtembergy  Saxony ^  and  I^au- 
mania.  The  age  is  stamped  with  a  character  of  its  own,  derived 
from  the  working  of  the  spirit  which  was  first  powerfully  expressed 
on  the  Continent  in  the  French  Revolution.  The  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  people  has  resulted  in  a  great  gain  to  good  govern- 
ment and  freedom.  New  political  and  social  problems  have  come 
forward  for  solution  as  to  representative  government,  nationalities, 
the  rights  of  labour,  religious  toleration,  extended  education,  and 
other  questions  of  the  highest  importance;  and  these  matters  have 
given  rise  to  revolutions,  insurrections,  strikes,  political  and  social 
congresses — every  kind  of  hostile  and  friendly  conflict  and  de- 
bate. We  have  been  living,  during  most  of  the  1 9th  century,  in  an 
age  of  growing  liberty  for  parliaments  and  for  the  press;  in  a  time 
of  colonial  development  beyond  the  Atlantic  waters  and  in  Aus- 
tralasian lands;  in  a  time  of  unsurpassed  activity  in  all  directions 
— commercial,  geographical,  artistic,  social,  literary,  legislative, 
and  religious;  in  a  time  of  marvellous  inventions,  scientific  dis- 
coveries, restless  inquirings,  and  incessant  discussions  on  the 
platform  and  in  print  Railways  have  greatly  changed  the  life 
of  the  citizen  in  peace,  and  the  performances  of  the  soldier  in 
war;  science  has  transformed  the  equipment  and  the  powers  of 
fleets  and  armies;  steam  has  bridged  the  oceans,  electricity  has 
brought  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  the  compass  of  one 
city,  for  the  interchange  of  sympathy,  and  news,  and  thought 
The  columns  of  a  single  issue  of  the  daily  newspaper-press  are 
at  once  the  most  faithful  picture  and  the  noblest  monument  of 
what  this  century  has  done  and  is  doing  in  the  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  mankind, 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  this  age  of 
The  nine-  exhibitions  and  philanthropical  parade  has  been 
teenth  century  one  of  advance  mainly  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
5Sth  the'paat.    progTcss,  rather  than  in  the  highest  and  best  kind 
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of  civilization.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  we  have  seen,  in 
Europe  and  America,  an  almost  unexampled  number  of  san- 
guinary wars.  Steam,  gas,  and  electricity  have  done  wonders 
in  making  things  cheap  and  people  comfortable;  but  although 
the  age  is  not,  as  some  critics  have  declared,  that  merely  of 
"  money-bags  and  cant,  soot,  hubbub,  and  ugliness,"  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  advance  in  real  civilization  has  not  kept  pace 
with  that  of  material  improvement.  The  restlessness  and  hurry 
of  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  taken  away  much  of  the 
grace  and  charm  that  belonged  to  life  in  the  past,  and  modem 
discoveries  have  not  really  enlarged  human  powers,  but  only 
multiplied  human  instruments.  The  subdivision  of  labour  has 
cramped  the  individual  worker,  and,  in  our  admiration  of  the 
products  of  modern  mechanism,  we  are  too  ready  to  forget  how 
and  by  whom  these  products  are  consumied,  and  what  sort  of 
lives  are  passed  by  the  producers.  We  have  at  one  end  of  the 
social  scale  "  boundless  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and  at  the 
other  a  condition  of  life  as  cruel  as  that  of  a  Roman  slave,  and 

more  degraded  than  that  of  a 
South  Sea  Islander."  The  best 
hope  for  the  coming  time  is  that 
the  better  minds  of  the  present  are 
awakened  to  the  real  higher  needs 
of  humanity,  and  are  not  blinded 
by  the  mechanical  glories  of  which 
so  loud  a  boast  is  made.  In  this, 
however,  we  are  anticipating  mat- 
ters. Our  present  business  is  with 
the  Napoleonic  wars  which  ushered 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  in  this  last  era  in  the  world's  his- 

tory, and  we  resume  our  narrative 
with  the  establishment  of  the  government  called  the  Directory 
in  France,  in  1795. 

3.  The  French  Republic  was  still  at  war  with  Austria^  and  in 
1796  (a  week  after  his  marriage  with  the  graceful  ^^  ^j 
and  amiable  widow,  Josephine  Beauharnais\  Bona-  attack8^?taiy 
parte  went  to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of  *"**  Austria. 
Italy  against  the  Sardinian  and  Austrian  forces.  His  brilliant 
strategy  and  rapid  movements  gave  him  wonderful  success,  and 
soon  placed  him  before  the  world  as  the  greatest  general  of  the 
age.  In  battle  after  battle  (April,  1796)  he  routed  the  Sar- 
dinians, and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace.    In  May  he  defeated 
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the  Austrians  at  Lodi^  took  Milan  (where  he  seized  the  chief 
works  of  art  and  sent  them  to  Paris),  and  frightened  the  pope^ 
and  the  governments  of  Naples^  Modcna^  and  Parma  into  mak- 
ing terms.     He  then  turned  upon  the  Austrians  under  General 

Wurmser,  beat  them  at  Castiglione  (m  August),  and  drove  them 
into  Mantua.  In  November  (1796)  he  defeated  the  Austrians 
(under  Alvinzy)  at  Ar^cola^  and  again  (January,  1797)  at  Riv'oli. 

IVurmser,  pressed  by  famine,  then  surrendered  Mantua,  Bona- 
parte then  (after  an  invasion  of  the  pope's  dominions,  and  forcing 
him  to  surrender  Avignon  and  much  Italian  territory  to  France), 
crossed  the  Alps  northwards  into  the  Tyrol,  meeting  the  Aus- 
trian Archduke  Charles  (one  of  the  best  commanders  of  the 
age),  who  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy.  Bonaparte  defeated 
the  archduke  in  several  battles,  and,  rapidly  marching  on  Vienna, 
forced  Austria  to  make  terms. 

4.  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  (October,  1797)  the  Am- 
Treat  of  l^^^  Netherlands  (now  Belgium)  and  Lomhardy 
caxnpo"  were  ceded  to  France,  and  Venetia  was  given  to 
Formio.       Austria — an  arrangement  which  put  an  end  to  the 

Republic  of  Venice  after  her  many  centuries  of  freedom.  Savoy 
and  Nice  had  been  already  given  up  by  Sardinia,  and  the  con- 
quering republic  was  become  a  terror  to  the  monarchies  of 
Europe.  The  young  general  was  received  with  boundless  en- 
thusiasm in  Paris  on  his  return  in  December,  1797. 

5.  The  career  of  Bonaparte  in  the  East  was  a  failure.  Aim- 
Na  leon  in  ^^^  ^^  ^^  English  empire  in  India,  the  Directory^ 
Egypt^and"  in  May,  1798,  sent  a  powerful  expedition,  under 
Syria.  Bonaparte's  command,  to  conquer  Egypt.  The 
Mamelukes  were  defeated  near  Cairo,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids^ and  the  country  was  occupied.  Nelson's  victory  at  the 
Nile  (August,  1798)  shut  up  the  French  army  in  their  conquest, 
and  in  February,  1799,  Napoleon  marched  to  meet  the  Turkish 
forces  in  Syria.  He  gained  some  victories,  but  failed  to  take 
St,  Jean  d'Acre^  after  a  siege  of  sixty  days,  and  his  designs  of 
Eastern  conquest  were  thus  frustrated.  Bad  news  from  France 
brought  him  back  to  Paris  in  October  (1799). 

6.  In  Italy,  in  1798  (after  the  establishment  of  a  Cisalpine 
The  French  J^^P^l^H^  1^  the  north,  and  a  Ligurian  Pepublic  at 
plunder  Genoa,  in  1797),  Generals  Berthier  and  Mass^a 

took  and  plundered  Pome,  stripping  the  palaces, 
churches,  and  convents  of  every  work  of  art,  and  every  object 
of  value.     Pope  Pius  VI,  was  taken  prisoner  to  France,  where 
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he  soon  afterwards  died,  and  a  Roman  Republic  was  set  up. 
The  Second  Coalition  against  France  was  now  formed  by  Eng- 
land^ Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  the  King  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Early  in  1799  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  was  conquered 
by  the  French,  and  a  Republic  (the  Parthenopcean,  from  the 
ancient  Farthenope,  a  town  on  the  site  of  Naples)  was  estab- 
lished. 

7.  Then  came  a  change  of  fortune  for  the  French.  In  Ger- 
many, their  forces  \m6sxJourdan  were  driven  beyond  French 
the  Rhine  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  In  Italy,  the  reverws. 
same  great  commander,  with  the  Russians  under  Suwarrow  (or 
Suwarof,  whom  we  have  seen  (p.  472)  as  the  captor  of  Ismail 
from  Turkey  in  1790),  defeated  the  French  troops  under  Moreau, 
Mass4na,  Jourdan,  Macdonald,  2in6.  Joubert,  in  several  important 
battles,  and  recovered  nearly  all  the  country  for  a  time.  In 
France,  the  Directory,  after  four  years'  administration,  had 
broken  down.  Corruption  and  disorder  were  rife,  a  change  of 
Directors  had  taken  place,  and  all  was  in  confusion  when 
Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  as  above,  in  October,  1799. 

8.  In  November,  1799,  the  French  Republic  virtually  came 
to  an  end,  and  Napoleon  was  henceforward  master  Napoleon, 
of  France.  At  the  head  of  the  troops  he  abolished  ^»»^*  Consul, 
the  Directory,  and  became  absolute  ruler  as  First  Consul  with 
two  colleagues  of  nominal  power.  There  was  a  Council  of  State 
(named  by  the  consuls)  to  prepare  laws;  a  Legislative  Body  (not 
allowed  to  debate)  to  approve  or  reject  them;  and  a  prefect  in 
every  territorial  department,  with  full  executive  powers,  respon- 
sible directly,  and  solely,  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  This 
last  centralized  form  of  government  has  survived  all  revolutions, 
and  exists  at  the  present  moment  in  France. 

9.  Napoleon's  objects  in  France  were  the  establishment  of 
order  and  the  reform  of  civil  affairs.     He  was  at  m-««i-««». 

...  ,  ,  Napoleon  a 

once  a  revolutionist  and  a  reactionist, — an  adven-  internal 
turer  who  had  become  a  virtual  sovereign — and  he  p**^**^^- 
was  prepared  to  receive  as  friends  all,  either  Jacobins  or  Royal- 
ists, who  would  support  his  government,  while  he  was  equally 
determined  and  able  to  put  down  all  who  should  oppose  him. 
He  took  measures  to  recruit  the  nation's  finances,  repealed  the 
violent  laws  of  the  Revolution,  reopened  the  churches  for  wor- 
ship, set  up  a  censorship  of  the  press,  and  a  complete  system  of 
political  spies,  and  was  thus  armed  at  all  points  against  royalist 
or  revolutionary  efforts. 
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10.  In  May,  1800,  Napoleon  again  took  the  field.  Crossing 
Battles  of  ^^^  Great  St,  Bernard,  he  took  Me/as,  the  Austrian 
MarenflToand  general,  by  surprise  and  entered  Milan.  On  June 
HohenTinden.  ^^^^  j^jg  brilliant  victory  of  il/<zr^^^  gave  Piedmont 
again  to  France.  In  December  of  that  year,  Moreau^  in  Ger- 
many, gained  his  great  battle  of  Hohenlinden  over  the  Austrian 
Archduke  John. 

1 1.  The  French  armies  introduced  and  continued  the  system 
French  ^^  plunder  by  which  war  was  made  to  support  itself 
system  of  in  a  hostile  or  neutral  scene  of  action.  Everything 
plunder.       wanted  by  the  soldiers  of  France  was  taken  at  the 

bayonet's  point  from  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and  though  this 
method  answered  well  for  a  time,  it  caused  the  French  to  be 
justly  regarded  as  little  better  than  brigands,  and  in  the  end 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's  power.  At  first,  in- 
deed, the  plan  adopted  was  a  sheer  necessity,  because  the  Re- 
publican government  was  destitute  of  funds,  but  the  French 
soldiers,  thus  taught  to  plunder,  acquired  habits  which  had 
fatal  results  in  the  general  enmity  aroused  throughout  Europe 
by  this  ruthless  way  of  proceeding. 

12.  In  February,  1801,  the  Peace  of  Luneville  with  Austria 
Treaties  of  "^^^^  ^^  Rhine  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Luneville  Germany,  and  treaties  were  also  made  with  the 
and  Amiens.  ^^^^  countries  at  war  with  France.  The  English 
forces  had  subdued  the  French  army  in  Egypt  in  1801,  and  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  with  England  in  1802. 

13.  Napoleon  at  this  time  was  greatly  occupied  with  the  re- 
Social  im-  establishment  of  social  institutions  and  the  improve- 
provemenu  ment  of  civil  affairs.  A  general  amnesty  allowed 
in  Prance.  ^  ^^  imigrSs  to  retum  to  France :  the  famous  new 
order  of  chivalry,  the  Legion  of  Honour ,  was  established:  there 
were  again  a  court  and  a  brilliant  social  circle  in  the  capital  of 
France.  The  Catholic  religion  was  fully  restored:  the  higher 
education — especially  in  mathematics  and  physical  science—: 
was  promoted:  great  public  works  were  undertaken,  and  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  commerce  were  encouraged. 

14.  In  August,  1802,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  Consul  for  life 
Code  by  h^s  obsequious  senate,  and  this  was  confirmed 
NapoUon.    by  a  plebiscite,  or  popular  vote  under  manhood  suf- 
frage, to  the  number  of  three  millions.     Now  came  the  greatest 
of  his  services  to  France.    The  chief  jurists  of  the  nation,  under 
Napoleon's  own  supervision,  drew  up  the  famous  Code  NapoHm 
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— a  body  of  laws  for  civil,  penal,  commercial,  and  military 
matters — still  used  in  France  and  several  other  countries  of 
Europe,  including  Belgium  and  Italy.  The  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  in  Paris  was  formed  with  the  works  of  art  stolen  from 
Italy,  and  France  was  started,  as  it  seemed,  on  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  career. 

15.  If  Napoleon  had  possessed,  along  with  his  other  high 
qualities,  the  supreme  virtues  of  moderation  and  Defects  in 
self-restraint,  he  would  have  died  ruler  of  France   Napoleon's 
and  arbiter  of  the  whole  civilized  world.    The  crimes  *^***»**^*«*"* 
of  his  career  sprang,  not  from  innate  cruelty  or  vice,  but  from 
unscrupulous  devotion  to  self-aggrandizement,  and  from  a  cer- 
tain sordid  lack  of  chivalrous  feeling  and  of  high  moral  tone 
commensurate  with  his  glorious  mental  endowments.     He  was 
the  victim,  again  and  again,  of  a  spirit  of  presumptuous  fatalism, 
and  of  an  intoxication  of  soul  bred  by  success  and  prosperity, 
which  urged  him  onwards  in  a  course  of  aggression  that  armed 
all  Europe  against  his  power. 

16.  Bonaparte,  in  1802,  seized  Elba^  annexed  Piedmont  and 
the  Duchy  of  Parma,  kept  military  possession  of  Renewal  of 
Holland,  made  an  armed  ^^ mediation''  in  the  affairs  the  war. 

of  Switzerland,  assumed  the  mastery  of  Northern  Italy  as  head 
of  the  ^^ Italian  (formerly  *  Cisalpine')  Republic,"  interfered  with 
a  high  hand  in  German  affairs,  and  drove  England,  by  these 
proceedings  and  by  grossly  insulting  conduct  towards  her  am- 
bassador, Lord  Whitworth,  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  May, 
1803.  The  seizure  by  Napoleon  of  English  travellers  in  France 
and  Holland,  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  his  troops,  the 
great  preparations  made  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  the  doings  of  the  English  navy  in  blockading  French  ports 
and  reducing  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  are  well 
known  from  our  own  history. 

17.  In  1804  a  conspu-acy  was  alleged  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Paris,  having  for  its  objects  the  overthrow  of  ^jj^  ^^ 
Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  line  Boufbqn 

of  kings,  then  represented  by  the  Count  of  Pro-  <=o"«P'™cy* 
vence,  brother  of  Lx)uis  XVI.  The  truth  as  to  this  affair  will 
probably  never  be  known.  The  friends  of  Napoleon  assert  that 
the  British  government  was  engaged  in  the  plot;  his  enemies 
declare  that  his  own  minister  of  police,  Fouche  (the  former 
revolutionist  and  member  of  the  Convention)  enticed  the  royalist 
partisans  into  France  with  a  view  to  their  destruction.     W)— *^ 
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is  certain  is  that  General  Pichegru  (the  conqueror  of  Holland 
in  1795),  Georges  Cadoudal  (a  Breton  leader,  head  of  the 
royalist  party  known  as  the  Chouans\  and  General  Moreau  (the 
victor  of  Hohenlinden,  of  whose  glory  Bonaparte  was  meanly 
and  needlessly  jealous)  were  arrested  as  conspirators.  Cadoudal 
was  executed,  Pichegru  was  found  dead  in  prison,  and  Moreau 
was  banished  for  life.     Of  Pichegru,  Napoleon's  friends  assert 


Death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien. 


that  he  committed  suicide;  Napoleon's  enemies  declare  that  he 
was  murdered  by  the  tyrant's  orders. 

18.  No  doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  Napoleon's  treatment  of 
Murder  of  ^^  ^^  d'Enghien.  This  young  prince,  son  of 
the  Due  Cond4^  Duke  of  Bourbon^  had  fought  against  the 

d'Enghien.  revolution  on  the  side  of  the  allies  in  1792,  and 
from  1796  to  1799.  In  March,  1804,  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  he  was  living  with  his  wife  at  Ettenheim,  on  Baden 
territory,  and  the  fact  of  his  Bourbon  blood  was  the  sole  ground 
for  suspicion  against  him.  In  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
royalists  (whom  he  assuredly  did  not  need  to  fear).  Napoleon 
now  grossly  violated  humanity  and  the  law  of  nations.  D'En- 
ghien was  seized  by  an  armed  force  at  Ettenheim,  sent  by  Na- 
poleon's orders,  in  violation  of  the  Duke  of  Baden's  territory. 
He  was  at  once  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes^  outside 
Paris,  tried  and  sentenced  by  a  court-martial  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  without  examination  of  witnesses  or  means  of  defence, 
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and  shot  to  death  in  the  gloom  of  early  morning  in  the  ditch  of 
the  fort.  From  the  guilt  of  this  foul  murder  no  explanations 
have  hitherto  cleared  Napoleon's  fame. 

19.  In  May^  1804^  the  subservient  legislative  bodies  offered 
Napoleon  an  imperial  crown,  and  his  acceptance  of  Napoleon 
the  dignity  was  confirmed  by  an  immense  popular  Emperor  of 
vote.    The  empire  was  made  hereditary  in  the  male  France, 
issue  of  Napoleon,  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Louis  following  in 
the  order  of  succession.    A  new  aristocracy  was  created,  and  an 
imperial  court  was  started  with  full  splendour  of  equipment  and 
ceremony.     The  coronation  took  place  on  December  2d,  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  the  pope  (Pius  VII.)  anointing  the 
usurper;  while  Napoleon,  snatching  the  crown  from  the  pontiff's 
hands,  crowned  first  himself,  and  then  the  Empress  Josephine. 
In  May,  1805,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Italy  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan.     Fourteen  of  the  chief  generals  were  made  marshals 
of  France,  the  most  distinguished  being  Bemadotte,  Jourdan, 
Davoust,  Lannes,  Massena,  Murat,  Ney,  Soult,  and  Kellermann, 

20.  A  Third  Coalition  had  been  formed  against  France  by 
England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  Prussia  remained  Napoleon  de- 
neutral,  tempted  by  Napoleon's  promise  of  Hano-  l^d^RussTiSS' 
ver,  and  was  soon  severely  punished  for  the  cow-  *t  Austeriit*. 
ardice  and  perfidy  of  her  government.  Napoleon's  invasion  of 
England  was  frustrated  by  our  naval  readiness;  and  Bonaparte 
then  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  strokes  of  strategic  genius, 
and  broke  up  the  league  which  had  been  raised  by  Pitt  against 
him.  In  September,  iSoSy  he  marched  his  great  army  from 
Boulogne  to  Bavaria,  fell  upon  the  Austrians,  forced  the  in- 
capable General  Mack  to  surrender  at  Ulm  with  thirty  thousand 
men,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  had  reached  Schonbrunn, 
near  Vienna.  There  he  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  French 
naval  power  at  Trafalgar.  Entering  Vienna  as  a  conqueror,  he 
prepared  to  encounter  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  under 
their  respective  emperors.  On  December  2d  he  completely  routed 
them  at  the  great  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  Moravia,  north  of  Vienna. 
Austria  instantly  sued  for  peace,  and  gave  up  to  France  Venetia, 
Dalmatia,  and  other  Adriatic  territory.  The  Russians  re 
treated  to  their  own  country,  and  Hanover  was  handed  over  to 
Prussia. 

21.  The  conqueror  then  turned  against  southern  Italy,  picked 
a  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Naples,  dethroned  him,  and  made 
Joseph  Bonaparte  (the  emperor's  brother)  king  in  his  room.    His 
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brother  Louis  was  made  King  of  Holland  on  the  extincdon 
TheConfed-  ^^  ^'^  Batavian  Republic.  Various  minor  sover- 
eration  of  "  cigntics  or  dukedoms  were  created  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
the  Rhine,  many  as  rewards  for  successful  marshals.  The  most 
important  effect  of  Napoleon's  grand  military  success  was  his 
formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine^  in  place  of  the  now 
dissolved  old  German  Empire.  By  the  Peace  of  Presburg  (De- 
cember 26th,  1805)  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg 
became  Kings  (a  first  step  in  the  dissolution  of  the  empire),  and 
in  July,  1806,  they  and  many  other  German  princes  formally 
seceded  from  the  old  constitution  of  Germany.  Napoleon  took 
the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  other 
German  princes  afterwards  joined  the  new  body;  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  became  King;  in  1807  a  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
made  out  of  provinces  conquered  from  Prussia  and  other  states, 
and  was  given  to  Jerome  Bonaparte^  youngest  brother  of  Na- 
poleon. These  arrangements  lasted  until  18 13,  when,  after 
Napoleon's  Russian  disaster,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine 
fell  to  pieces. 

22.  Prussia  was  driven  to  war  with  France  in  October,  1806, 
Prussian  by  Napoleon's  proposal  to  restore  Hanover  to  Eng- 
jcna"a5id*  ^^Xi^^  and  she  now' found  herself,  without  an  effective 
Auerstadt.    ally,  engaged  with  the  greatest  military  power  of 

Europe.  On  October  14th,  Napoleon's  victory  2Xjena^  and  his 
general  Davoust's  at  Auerstadt^  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy 
prostrate:  Berlin  was  occupied,  the  whole  country  conquered, 
and  most  humiliating  terms  imposed,  including  a  limitation  of 
the  military  force  which  Prussia  was  allowed  to  maintain,  and 
the  cession  of  nearly  half  her  territory — Scuxony^  Westphalia^ 
and  Prussian  Poland. 

23.  Russia  had  joined  the  Fourth  Coalition  against  France, 
v^arwith  ^^^  Englandy  Prussia^  Saxony^  and  Su»eden,  Of 
Russia:  these  England  was  triumphant  on  the  seas,  and  had 
E^riau^and  closed  them  to  Napolcon's  power  for  the  rest  of  his 
Friediand.    career;  Saxony  had  shared  Prussia's  fate  after  Jena; 

Russia  remained  in  the  field  for  Napoleon  to  deal  w^ith.  The 
Emperor  of  Russia  at  this  time  was  Alexander  /.,  grandson  of 
the  great  Catharine,  the  partitioner  of  Poland.  Napoleon  was 
at  first  unsuccessful  against  the  Russian  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Eylau  {February,  ^^oy\  fought  amidst  ice  and  snow  with  the 
most  dreadful  carnage,  he  received  a  decided  check.  In  June, 
however,  after  reinforcements  had  come  up,  he  totally  de- 
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feated  Alexander's  troops  at  Friedland^  and  brought  him  to 
terms. 

24.  By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  {July^  1807)  Russia  withdrew  from 
the  contest,  undertaking  to  close  her  ports  against    peace  of 
British  vessels,  and,  by  a  secret  article,  was  allowed    Tilsit. 

to  take  Finland  from  Sweden.  Russia  also  recognized  the  new 
kingdoms  created  by  Napoleon.  The  arrangement  between 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  seems  really  to  have  been  that  they 
should  divide  between  them  the  mastery  of  all  Europe.  Russia 
and  France  were  henceforward  at  peace  for  five  years,  and 
Russia  was  hostile  to  England. 

25.  During  this  time  much  was  done  for  the  internal  material 
improvement  of  France.     Numerous  fine  buildings  ^         . 
were  erected  in  Paris;  the  country  was  covered  with  condition  of 
well-made  roads;  the  great  excavations  were  begun  ^»*°"- 

at  the  port  of  Cherbourg;  canals  were  dug  from  Nantes  to  Brest, 
and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Rhone;  industry  and  trade  were 
encouraged.  But  the  free  spirit  of  the  nation  was  at  the  same 
time  repressed  by  a  rigorous  system  of  censorship  and  police; 
government  was  a  pure  despotism;  and  the  strength  of  the 
country  was  being  swiftly  undermined  by  the  constant  drain 
upon  its  manhood  through  conscription  for  service  in  the 
armies. 

26.  The  three  chief  causes  of  Napoleon's  downfall  were — ^his 
deadly  enmity  to  England,  his  attack  upon  Spain  c^u^^^f 
and  Portugal,  and  his  invasion  of  Russia  in  18 12.   Napoleon's 
By  the  first  he  aroused  the  determined  hostility  of  ^o^"^»"- 
the  one  nation  in  Europe  that  was  sure  to  oppose  him  ^sith 
invincible  tenacity  until  she  had  effected  his  overthrow;  by  the 
second  he  caused  the  Peninsular  War,  which  sapped  the  warlike 
strength  of  France;  by  the  third  he  shook  his  own  military 
position,  and  left  himself  helpless  against  combined  Europe. 

27.  It  was  by  his  famous  "  Continental  System*^  that  Napoleon 
tried  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  England.  In  the  Berlin 
Berlin  Decrees  i^Novembery  1806),  issued  after  the  !>««««•• 
battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  declared  the  British  Islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade;  all  correspondence  or  trade  with  them  was  for- 
bidden; all  their  productions  and  manufactures  were  pronounced 
contraband;  British  subjects  on  the  Continent  were  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  and  their  goods  as  lawful  prize.  The  effect 
of  this  step  was  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  England  Her 
fleets  and  cruisers  swept  the  seas;  nothing  could  be  obtained 
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from  the  colonies  save  through  her,  and  the  continental  mer- 
chants organized  and  kept  up  with  the  British  an  extensive 
system  of  smuggling  which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 

28.  Napoleon  attacked  Portugal  in  1807,  and  sent  an  army 
The  Penin-  Under  Jufiot  to  occupy  Lisbon,  because  the  Por- 
■uiarWar.   tuguese  had  refused  to  act  on  the  Berlin  Decrees 

against  her  ally  England.  In  1808  his  troops  invaded  Spain^ 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  transferred  from  the  throne  of  Naples 
to  that  of  Spain,  Marshal  Murat  becoming  King  of  Naples. 
The  details  of  the  Peninsular  War  are  well  known  from  English 
history.  In  a  contest  of  nearly  six  years'  duration,  Wellington 
drove  the  French  by  degrees  out  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  enter- 
ing France  early  in  18 14.  The  grand  effect  of  this  struggle 
upon  Europe  was  that  it  convinced  the  nations  that  the  French 
armies  were  not  invincible,  and  encouraged  them  to  rise  and 
throw  off  the  yoke. 

29.  The  Fifth  Coalition  against  France  was  formed  in  1809 
War  with  AuB-  ^^  England,  Austria,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Early 
tria:  batUe  of  in  the  year,  during  Napoleon's  absence  in  Spain, 
vs^&grram.  Austria  declared  war  and  invaded  Bavaria.  Na- 
poleon hurried  to  the  scene  of  action,  defeated  the  Archduke 
Charles  at  Eckmiihl  in  April,  and  again  entered  Vienna  as  a 
conqueror  on  May  13th.  The  Archduke  Charles,  with  great 
ability  and  energy,  reorganized  his  country's  forces,  marched  on 
Vienna,  and,  being  attacked  by  Napoleon,  defeated  him  at 
Aspem  on  May  21st,  and  fought  a  hard  battle  again  the  next 
day  at  Essling,  driving  the  French  back  to  the  island  of  Lobau 
on  the  Danube.  On  July  6th,  however,  the  Austrians  were 
utterly  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of  Wagram,  and  Napoleon 
dictated  terms  at  Schonbrunn  in  October.  The  Peace  of  Vienna 
ended  the  war  with  further  loss  of  territory  in  the  south-west  by 
Austria. 

30.  Napoleon  had  determined  to  divorce  his  wife  Josephine, 
Na  oieon  because  he  had  no  children  to  carry  on  the  line  of 
manSetTMaria  emperors  which  he  seemed  to  have  securely 
Louisa.  founded,  and  also  in  order  to  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion in  Europe  by  marriage-alliance  with  one  of  the  old  dynas- 
ties. On  December  i6th,  1809,  the  act  of  divorce  was  passed, 
and  in  April,  18 10,  Napoleon  married  the  Emperor  of  Austria's 
daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  A  son  was  bom  in 
181 1,  who  was  styled  ^^King  of  Rome;^^  but  he  never  reigned, 
and  died,  under  his  Austrian  title  of  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  in  1832. 
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31.  Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  in  1810  and 
181 1.     In  1809  he  had  annexed  Tuscany  ^Ii^L  the  g^^^^^of 
Papal  States  in  Italy;  in  18 10  he  Mmttdi  Holland  the  French 
to  France,  on  his  brother  I^ouis'  resignation  of  the  ^"»p*«"«- 
throne,  and  took  to  himself  the  Hanseatic  toums,  Bremen,  Lii- 
beck,  and  Hamburg,     His  empire  extended  from  Denmark  to 
Naples,  with  capitals  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  Amsterdam,  and  had 
a  total  population  of  over  forty  millions.     His  influence  was 
also  supreme  at  this  time  in  most  of  Spain,  in  Switzerland,  and 
over  all  Germany. 

32.  It  was  Napoleon's  "Continental  System"  that  caused 
the  quarrel  with  Russia  which  had  so  fatal  an  influ-  cause  of  war 
ence  on  his  power  and  position  in  Europe.  Russia,  with  Russia, 
suffering  under  the  blockade  of  her  ports  against  English  trade, 
had  partially  relaxed  the  system,  and  Napoleon  insisted  on 
Alexander's  compliance  with  his  orders.  The  Russian  emperor 
resisted  this  dictation,  and  the  result  was  war,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia being  compelled  to  aid  France  with  a  part  of  their  armies. 

33.  In  June,  1812,  Napoleon  invaded  Russia  by  crossing  the 
Niemen  with  over  half  a  million  of  men,  about  two    uu,gi5^„ 
hundred  thousand  being  French,  and  the  rest  Ger-    defeat  at 
mans,  Poles,  Italians,  and  Swiss.     The  Russians    »o~<>*no- 
encountered  him  with  great  skill  and  determination,  under  their 
generals  Kuiusoff,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Bagration,  and   Wittgen- 
stein; Napoleon  gained  some  victories,  but  paid  dearly  for  them. 
Smolensk  was  taken  in  August,  and  the  French  marched  on 
Moscow,  gaining  the  desperate  battle  of  Borodino  with  horrible 
loss  (perhaps  forty  thousand  men)  to  each  side. 

34.  Moscow  was  entered  on  September  isth,  but  was  fired  and 
almost  destroyed  by  the  Russians.   Alexander  would  ^^^^^  ^f 
not  negotiate;  supplies  were  wanting;  the  Russians  the**^frand 
were  not  cowed,  as  Napoleon  had  hoped,  by  the  ■™^' ' 
loss  of  their  ancient  capital;  and  in  the  face  of  the  coming 
winter,  the  French  retreated  towards  Germany  on  October  19th, 
numbering  now  80,000  men.     The  Russian  attacks  and  the 
cold  almost  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  "  grand  army,"  and 
but  a  few  thousands  recrossed  the  Niemen  on  December  20th. 
The  expedition  had  ended  in  one  of  the  greatest  military  dis- 
asters recorded  in  all  history. 

35.  The  Sixth  Coalition  of  nations  was  formed  against  France 
in  1813,  and  consisted,  in  the  end,  of  Russia,  Prussia,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  Sweden,  and  some  smaller  Germ^^^l^te^c  Wi^ 
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wonderful  energy  Napoleon  had  raised  a  new  force  of  two 
Euro  ean  co-  ^^^^^^  thousand  men  in  France,  and  headed  in 
aiSion*againBt  all  nearly  double  that  number.  In  May  he  de- 
Napoieon.  feated  the  allies  at  Lutzen  and  Bautzen^  but  made 
another  fatal  mistake  in  trj'ing  to  negotiate  when  his  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  swift  strokes  such  as  he  well  knew  how 
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to  deal.  He  made  an  armistice  for  six  weeks  in  June,  1813, 
and  the  allies  had  time  given  to  rally  against  him  just  when  he 
was  ready  for  instant  action. 

36.  When  the  campaign  reopened  in  August  the  allies  had 
Battles  of  J^^^rly  six  hundred  thousand  men  at  conunand, 
Dresden  and  headed  by  Prince  Sckivarzenberg,  the  brave  Prus- 
^*P'*«^-  sian  Marshal  Blikher,  Biilow,  and  Bemadotte.    Na- 

poleon gained  a  victory  at  Dresden  on  August  26ih-'2ythy  but 
after  this  his  marshals  were  again  and  again  defeated  in  different 
quarters;  the  German  troops  deserted  daily  to  the  allies;  and 
in  the  great  two-days'  battle  of  Leipzig  (October  i8th  and  i^k, 
iSij)^  fought  by  over  half  a  million  of  men  (330,000  aUies 
against  190,000  under  Napoleon),  the  French  emperor  was 
entirely  defeated.     He  retired  over  the  Rhine  into  France,  and 
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was  henceforth  on  his  defence  against  enraged  and  victorious 
Europe. 

37.  At  the  end  of  18 13  France  was  invaded  from  the  south 
by  Wellington^  and  on  the  east  by  the  vast  armies  Napoieon'a 
of  the  allies.  In  the  campaign  of  18 14,  on  the  soil  *>"*  downfall, 
of  France,  Napoleon  displayed  the  most  wonderful  energy  and 
skill,  striking  well-aimed  blows  this  way  and  that  against  throng- 
ing assailants,  and  fighting  them  off  from  approach  to  his  capital 
with  a  strategy  that  has  never  been  surpassed.  All  his  efforts 
were  vain  against  overwhelming  numbers  of  soldiers  who  had 
ceased  to  dread  the  French,  and  against  generals  to  whom 
Napoleon  had  himself  taught  the  art  of  war  in  his  successes 
won  over  them.  His  victories  at  Montmiraily  NangiSy  Monte- 
reaUy  and  elsewhere  at  first  made  the  grand  allied  army  retreat, 
and  the  sovereigns  began  to  negotiate,  but  fighting  was  soon 
renewed. 

38.  A  defeat  of  Napoleon  by  Bliicher  at  LaaUy  and  indecisive 
battles  at  Craon  and  Arcis-sur-Aube  wore  out  his  Rggtor^tjon 
means  of  resistance,  and  Paris  was  forced  to  sur-  of  the  Bour- 
render  on  March  jist.    Napoleon's  abdication  sent  **®°"' 

him  an  exile  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  on  the  Italian  coast;  and 
the  Bourbon  line  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  France  in  the 
person  of  Louis  XVI.'s  brother,  who  took  the  title  of  Louis 
XVIII,  The  young  dauphin,  son  of  I.^uis  XVI.,  died  in 
prison  during  the  revolution,  and  is  reckoned  as  Louis  XVII. 

39.  While  the  First  Cofigress  of  Vienna  was  discussing  the 
rearrangement  of  the  states  of  Europe,  Napoleon  Napoleon's 
escaped  from  Elba,  landed  at  Frejus  (south-west  of  final  downfall 
Cannes)  on  March  ist,  181s,  and  was  welcomed  by  **  ^"^'^loo' 
his  old  army  and  many  of  his  marshals.  He  entered  Paris  on 
March  20th,  Louis  XVIII.  having  already  fled  to  Ghent.  The 
Allied  Powers  at  once  declared  him  an  oudaw,  and  prepared 
immense  armies  for  his  overthrow.  Only  one  of  these  was 
needed :  that  of  the  English^  PrussianSy  Belgians y  and  Hanover- 
iansy  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Bliicher,  A 
short,  sharp,  and  decisive  campaign  ended  at  Waterloo  on  June 
1 8th.  Napoleon  was  captured  in  his  endeavour  to  escape  to 
America,  and  sent  to  St,  Helenay  where  he  died  on  May  §thy 
182 ly  after  the  most  wonderful  career,  considered  in  all  points, 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  remains  lie  under 
the  dome  of  the  military  hospital  at  Paris — the  Hdtd  des  In- 
valides — to  which  they  were  removed  in  1840.  jitized  by  v^uuv  it: 
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40.  The  account  of  his  doings  has  already  shown  much  of 
Brieht  aide  of  ^^  character  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  intel- 
Napoieon's  lectual  powers,  as  a  conqueror  and  a  ruler  of  man- 
character,  kind,  were  superior  to  any  that  were  ever  granted 
to  any  of  the  sons  of  men,  save,  perhaps,  Julius  Caesar.  "His 
vast  intelligence  embraced  all  things:  he  passed,  without  effort, 
with  wonderful  facility,  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  no 
detail  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  vigilant  solicitude."  Educa- 
tion, commerce,  manufactures,  sanitary  measures,  new  inven- 
tions, public  works,  legislation — ^all  came  alike  to  his  devouring 
energy  and  the  penetrative  power  of  his  marvellous  mind. 
Many  a  beneficent  institution,  many  a  colossal  engineering  ex- 
ploit— such  as  the  grand  Alpine  road  over  the  Simplon^  the 
ports  of  Cherbourg  and  Antwerp,  and  the  canal  of  St  Quentin, 
— many  a  noble  building  in  Paris — remain  as  imperishable 
monuments  of  what  he  did  for  France  in  the  way  of  material 
improvement,  of  his  great  conceptions  and  their  energetic  and 
successful  execution. 

41.  On  the  other  hand,  he  loved  war,  adored  self,  and 
Dark  Bide  of  ^^spised  humanity  even  while  he  was  serving  and 
Napoleon's    being  served  by  it     Glory,  and  not  duty,  was  the 
character,      watchword  of  his  existence.     His  enormous  ambi- 
tion ruined  France  for  many  years  in  the  exhaustion  of  her 
youth  on  the  sanguinary  fields  of  battles  that  need  never  have 
been  fought     The  blood  of  two  millions  of  men,  the  repeated 
occupation  of  her  capital  by  foreign  troops,  unequalled  suffering 
and  humiliation,  were  the  amount  of  the  stakes  paid  by  France 
to  meet  the  losses  of  a  brilliant  struggler  with  fortune,  who 
possessed  all  the  gifts  of  intellect  and  soul  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  game,  save  only  serene  and  restraining  wisdom, 
to  teach  what  is  truly  worthy  of  attainment,  and  to  stay  the 
hand  and  curb  the  spirit  in  the  hour  of  triumphant  and  miracu- 
lous success. 

42.  As  a  strategist  and  tactician  in  war,  the  glory  of  Napoleon 
Na  oieon  ^^  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  Hannibal  alone, 
contrasted  perhaps,  in  ancient  days,  and  our  own  Marlborough 
with  Caesar.  ^^^  Wellington  in  modern  times,  are  worthy  of  a 

place  beside  him.  In  artistic  and  social  qualities  Napoleon 
does  not  shine,  as  Caesar  did,  with  a  lustre  like  to  that  which 
radiates  from  his  brow  as  a  commander  and  a  statesman.  In 
some  of  his  addresses  to  his  troops,  he  could  be  finely  and 
peculiarly  eloquent,  but  he  had  little  or  none  of  the  learning, 
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taste,  wit,  and  accomplishments  of  manner  and  expression  which 
belonged  to  the  great  Roman  whose  career  he  strove  to  emulate 
and  whose  all-embracing  empire  he  sought  to  reproduce  in 
Europe. 

43.  His  moral  character  has  been  already  partly  dealt  with, 
and  it  is  a  subject  painful  for  the  admirers  of  Intel-  Napoleon's 
lectual  power  and  brilliant  genius  to  contemplate,  moral  char- 
The  possession  of  the  highest  courage,  quickness  of  *^*®'' 
resolve,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  clearness  and  acuteness  of 
perception  and  comprehension,  firmness  of  will,  concentration 
of  faculties,  intensity  of  application,  power  of  abstraction,  pre- 
vision of  difficulties,  knowledge  of  men,  capacity  to  influence 
their  wills — all  this  wondrous  combination  of  gifts  was  allied,  in 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  with  meanness,  perfidy,  cruel  disregard  of 
human  misery,  unworthy  jealousy  of  merit,  even  when  shown 
in  his  own  service.  He  figures  in  the  Pantheon  of  history  as  a 
man  to  whom  "  hatred  itself  can  deny  no  title  to  glory,  except 
virtue" — ^that  moral  excellence  which  includes  truth,  honour, 
self-sacrifice,  magnanimity,  a  soul  never  unduly  elated  by  suc- 
cess, and  able  to  bear  with  dignified  resignation  the  worst  inflic- 
tions of  misfortune. 

II.  EUROPE  FROM  18x5  TO  zQsa. 

1.  The  changes  wrought  by  the  French  Revolution  in  France 
itself  and  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe,  involved  General  view 
the  disappearance  of  old  ideas  and  old  institutions,  ^f  ^^  French 
The  abuses  and  oppressions  of  the  old  monarchy  Revolution, 
have  never  been  revived  in  France  itself,  and  despotism  had 
received  a  lesson  which  the  emancipated  minds  of  subjects  in 
other  countries  have  never  ceased  to  impress  on  their  rulers, 
with  good  results  to  political  and  social  arrangements.  The 
people  had  learnt  their  power,  and  a  knowledge  of  certain  prin- 
ciples had  been  spread  abroad,  in  the  conquering  career  of  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution,  which  have  become  the  basis  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  The  union  of  Germany  and  the  rise  of  Italy, 
the  progress  of  political  reform  in  England,  the  freeing  of  Greece 
firom  the  detestable  domination  of  Turkey,  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom in  Russia,  the  advance  of  religious  toleration, — all  these 
are  due,  in  measure,  to  that  great  uprising  against  oppression, 
that  bold  assertion  and  vindication  of  the  rights  of  human  kind. 

2.  The  separation  between  the  authority  of  the  executive 
magistrate  and  of  the  legislative  assembly,  freedom  of  electi^ 
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freedom  of  debates,  freedom  of  the  press,  personal  freedom 
«  ^.    ,        for  citizens — these  are  some  of  the  fruits  reaped,  in 

Particular  ,  ,  ,        .  j-    « 

fruita  of  the  a  greater  or  lesser  harvest,  by  the  nations  of  the  con- 
Revolution,  ^j^ent  of  Europe,  from  seed  sown  at  the  great  Revo- 
lution. If,  for  a  time,  honest  and  liberal-minded  men  were  dis- 
couraged in  the  assertion  of  the  principles  of  true  constitutional 
freedom,  it  was  owing  to  the  reaction  which  naturally  sprang  up 
after  the  great  excesses  of  the  volcanic  outburst  in  France,  and 
the  wars  which  had  desolated  Europe  when  the  Revolutionary 
forces  had  Napoleon  for  their  leader.  The  immediate  result  of 
those  excesses  and  those  struggles  was  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  human  mind  was  discredited,  the  victory  of  reason  over 
prejudice  was  dishonoured,  the  hope  of  great  political  and  social 
improvements  was  held  to  be  delusive,  and  tyrants  and  bigots 
were  enabled  to  cry  shame  upon  what,  in  its  ultimate  results, 
has  been  a  great  blessing  to  mankind.  Experience  has  now 
proved  that  the  evil  was  temporary,  but  the  good  durable.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  in  awarding  judgment  at  the  bar  of  history, 
that  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  are  in  themselves  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  the  atrocious  misgovemment  which 
produced  it. 

3.  The  new  representative  assemblies  of  France  were  com- 
Destruction  poscd  of  men  who  did  not  know  how  to  deliberate, 
necessary  to  chosen  by  Others  who  did  not  know  how  to  elect, 
reconstruction,  gimply  because  despots  had  in  the  past  time  swept 
away  all  constitutional  government  They  were  thus  competent 
only  to  be  "  architects  of  ruin,"  and  to  carry  out  a  work  of  de- 
vastation. This  work  they  thoroughly  performed,  sweeping  away 
abuses  so  dreadful  and  "so  deeply-rooted  that  the  highest  poli- 
tical wisdom  could  scarcely  have  produced  greater  good  to  man- 
kind than  was  produced  by  their  fierce  and  senseless  temerity." 
It  was  a  time  for  pulling  down,  and  "  an  age  of  insurrections 
and  proscriptions  came  before  the  age  of  good  government,  of 
temperate  liberty,  and  liberal  order."  The  follies  and  the  crimes 
of  the  savage  mob  of  revolutionists  and  their  leaders  simply 
prove  how  great  are  the  vices  produced  by  slavery,  ignorance, 
and  misrule.  The  parents  of  virtue  and  order  are  liberty  and 
education;  the  effect  of  tyranny  is  to  demoralize  the  heart  and 
to  stupify  the  understandings  of  men.  In  the  French  Revolu- 
tion "the  reaction  was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pressure, 
the  vengeance  to  the  provocation;"  and  in  subsequent  out- 
breaks against  authority  a  brief  anarchy  has  been  foUowwi  by 
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the  re-establishment  of  law  and  order  at  the  bidding  of  the 
vast  majority  of  a  people  trained  by  experience  of  freedom  to 
make  a  right  use  of  that  priceless  possession,  or  to  submit  for  a 
time  to  the  loss  of  some  of  its  privileges. 

4.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  rearranged  Europe  on  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  France  was  reduced  to  her  old  General  view 
limits.  In  Germany  the  old  empire,  as  we  have  tifoS^i^T 
seen,  had  disappeared,  and  a  new  German  Con-  of  Vienna. 
federaiion  was  now  formed  (with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  as 
president),  including  the  German  sovereigns  and  the  free  cities 
of  Liibeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
which  last  was  made  the  federal  capital  and  meeting-place  of 
the  diet  or  parliament,  composed  of  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
states.  Austria  now  recovered  Lombardy  and  Venetia^  the 
Tyroly  and  other  territory  in  the  south-west  Prussia  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  Swedish  Fomerania^  and  a  large  part  of 
Saxony^  and  the  recovery  of  her  Polish  possessions  (Posen)  and 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  Frovince^  with  territory  west  of  the 
Rhine  which  had  become  French  under  Napoleon.  The  king- 
doms of  Bavaria^  WUrtemberg,  and  Saxony  (with  above  loss  of 
territory  to  Prussia,  as  a  punishment  for  adherence  to  Napoleon) 
remained  as  monarchies.  The  greatest  of  purely  German  powers 
was  now  Frussia^  as  Hungary  and  other  territory  of  Austria  lay 
outside  the  German  Confederation.  In  Italy^  Sardinia  recovered 
Fiedmont  and  Savoy^  and  received  Genoa,  A  number  of  petty 
sovereignties — Duchies  of  Tuscany^  Lucca^  Farma,  and  Modena 
— ^were  set  4ip  in  dependence  upon  Austria.  The  Pope  recovered 
the  ^ates  of  the  Church  in  central  Italy.  The  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  ruled  (again)  in  Naples  and  the  Island  of  Sicily,  which 
England  had  helped  him  to  keep  during  the  late  wars.  Italy 
was  thus  cut  up  among  a  number  of  absolute  princes,  and  the 
dominating  power  was  Austria.  Holland  and  what  is  now  Bel- 
gium were  formed  into  one  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  William  L  Switzerland  became  the 
confederation,  as  at  present,  of  twenty-two  cantons  or  states. 

5.  The  singular  league  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  formed,  after 
Waterloo,  between  Alexander  L  of  Russia,  Francis  ^^^  ^^^ 

of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  III.  of  Frussia,  AUiancc^n- 
acting  as  sovereigns,  without  the  advice  or  sanction  ■***"*«<*• 
of  any  minister.     A  declaration  was  issued  that  '^  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  they  would 
govern  their  peoples  and  deal  with  foreign  nati^i^^^jhe  prin- 
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ciples  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace.  This  scheme  was  really  a 
political  device  to  maintain  the  power  and  influence  of  existing 
dynasties,  and  was  meant  to  crush  aspirations  after  freedom  and 
reform.  All  the  European  sovereigns  except  the  pope  (who 
could  only  be  at  the  head  of  a  religious  league)  became  mem- 
bers, but  it  was  condemned  by  most  British  statesmen,  and 
England  withdrew  from  it  very  soon.  One  of  its  articles  de- 
clared members  of  the  Buonaparte  family  to  be  incapable  of 
filling  any  European  throne.  The  death  of  Alexander  of  Russia 
(1825)  and  the  French  Revolution  of  1830  greatly  weakened 
the  authority  of  this  absurd  attempt  at  reaction  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  for  nations;  it  finally  disappeared  with  the 
events  of  1848. 

6.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII,  resumed  the  throne 
Louis  XVIII.  o^  France,  and  his  rule,  according  to  a  constitution 
king.  of  18 1 4,  of  which  the  chief  provisions  were — ^that 
there  should  be  two  representative  bodies,  a  Senate  and  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  that  the  king's  ministers  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Chambers;  that  personal  property  and  personal 
freedom  should  be  secured  to  all;  that  all  civil  and  military 
posts  should  be  open  to  all  French  citizens.  Reactionary  views 
and  attempts,  held  and  made  by  those  who  surrounded  a  weak, 
well-meaning  sovereign,  caused  great  discontent  in  France,  and 
secret  societies  were  formed. 

7.  Louis  XVIII.  died  in  1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Accession  of  brother,  who  had  always  headed  the  party  of  despot- 
chariesx.  ism,  as  Charles  X.  The  new  king  showed  great 
favour  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy,  and  to  supporters  of  the 
old  r^ime,  and  issued  an  ordinance^  or  decree,  dissolving  the 
National  Guard  at  Paris.  A  crisis  came  soon  after  the  Prifue 
de  FolignaCy  sl  reactionist,  obtained  power  as  chief  minister  in 
1829.  Charles  X.'s  stupid  and  obstinate  attempt  to  revive  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  culminated  in  /uly,  i8jOy  when  he  issued 
his  famous  ordonnances^  or  decrees,  annulling  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  changing  the  law  as  to  elections  of  representatives, 
and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

8.  The  people  of  Paris  rushed  to  arms,  and  in  and  after  the 
Dethronement  glorious  Three  Days  of  July  (2yth-2gth)  defeated 
2e«ai?n  oflSSis  ^^^  troops,  dethroned  the  king,  expelled  the 
Philippe  I.  Bourbon  line,  reoiganized  the  National  Guards 
throughout  France,  and  set  up,  as  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  (formerly  the  Due  de  Charf^s.Asm  of 
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Philippe  ^alit^  of  the  Revolution),  who  took  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe  /.,  King  of  the  French,  Freedom  was  now  restored, 
and  the  new  ruler  started  on  his  career  in  high  favour  with  the 
^^«f55W7W/V  or  middle  classes,  who  called  him  the  ''^ Citizen-King,^^ 
He  was  now  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  travelled  far  and 
seen  much  of  cities,  men,  and  things.  As  a  soldier  at  Valmy 
and  Jemappes,  a  tutor  in  Switzerland,  a  traveller  over  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  a  refugee  in  England,  a  sojourner  in 
Sicily,  he  had  gained  abundant  experience,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  full  of  sagacity  and  fitness  for  rule. 

9.  Under  his  reign  of  nearly  eighteen  years,  France  made 
much  progress  in  industry  and  wealth,  but  his  France  under 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  was  marked  by  gross  ^"*»  Philippe, 
corruption  and  unwisdom.  The  waste  of  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  France  in  the  useless  conquest  of  Algeria;  the  hateful 
treachery  towards  Spain  and  the  greedy  striving  for  French 
aggrandizement  shown  in  the  affair  of  the  Spanish  marriages; 
the  bribery  of  judges  and  trafficking  in  legislation;  the  pander- 
ing to  national  vanity  in  the  warlike  tone  adopted  towards  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  bringing  of  Napoleon's  remains  to  France — these 
matters  had  excited  disgust  in  the  minds  of  good  and  moderate 
citizens,  and  caused  a  growing  demand  for  electoral  reform  in  a 
widening  of  the  franchise,  now  placed  on  a  very  narrow  basis. 
The  chief  minister,  M,  Guizot^  who  had  come  into  office  in 
1 84 1,  had  always  opposed  reform,  and  rested  his  power  upon  a 
system  of  corruption  and  repression.  In  1847  the  king  de- 
nounced the  reforming  party  with  angry  phrases  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  and  this  was  followed  during  the  year  by 
astounding  revelations  of  wickedness  in  high  places — a  peer  of 
France,  and  a  judge  of  the  highest  court,  condemned  for  re- 
ceiving bribes;  chief  members  of  the  ministry  taking  money 
and  railway  shares  for  corrupt  purposes;  and  other  scandals  of 
the  gravest  kind. 

10.  The  immediate  cause  of  an  outbreak  was  the  attempt  of 
the  government  in  February y  1848^  to  prevent  the  Yxvazh.  Re- 
holding  of  a  certain  Reform  Banquet^  at  which  the  volution  of 
state  of  affairs  was  to  be  discussed.    The  appearance  **^' 

of  the  prohibitory  placards  on  the  walls  of  Paris  was  the  signal 
for  an  insurrection  of  the  democratic  party  on  February  22nd, 
1848.  The  next  day  Guizot  resigned,  but  it  was  too  late;  in- 
surrection had  become  revolution;  the  National  Guard  sided 
with  the  people;  the  king  abdicated  and  fied  ]^%^^^§ih^ 
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Tuileries  palace  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  a  Republic  was 
set  up  on  the  old  basis  of  ^Hiberty^  equality^  and  fraternity y 
The  chief  men  of  the  crisis  were  Lamartine^  Ledru  RoUin^ 
Cremieux^  General  Cavaignac^  Louis  Blanc^  and  the  workman 
Albert,  In  June^  1848^  3.  terrible  outbreak  of  the  Red  (or  ex- 
treme) Republicafis  caused  three  days*  desperate  fighting  in  the 
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streets  of  Paris,  with  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris ^  who  was  sacrificed  in 
his  endeavour  to  mediate  between  the  enraged  combatants. 

1 1.  A  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene  on  the  re-establish- 
Louis  Napo-  ment  of  order.  This  was  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Emperor  o?*  a  nephew  of  the  great  emperor,  and  son  of  Louis 
the  French.  Bonaparte^  who  was  once  King  of  Holland.  After 
two  vain  and  melo-dramatic  attempts  (in  1836  and  1840)  to 
rouse  the  French  people  on  his  behalf,  followed  by  a  six  years* 
imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  and  an  escape  to  and  residence  in 
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England,  this  adventurer  came  to  France,  intent  to  juggle  with 
his  illustrious  uncle's  name.  In  November,  1848,  he  was  elected 
Presidmt  of  the  Republic  by  an  enormous  majority  of  votes 
(more  than  five  and  a  half  millions  in  all,  by  universal  suffrage) 
over  General  Cavaignac.  On  December  2nd^  iS^i^  Louis  Na- 
poleon seized  absolute  power  (in  the  famous  Coup  d^Atat)  by 
the  midnight  arrest,  the  banishment,  and  the  slaughter  of  all 
opponents,  making  himstXi  president  for  ten  years.  On  December 
2nd^  jSs2y  he  assumed  monarchical  sway  as  Napoleon  JIL^ 
Emperor  of  the  French, 

12.  The  history  of  Germany  during  the  nineteenth  century 
is  mainly  concerned  with  a  contest  for  supremacy  Prussia  and 
between  the  two  chief  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  tend*for  sS"" 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  period  that  contest  has  premacy. 
resulted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  establishment  of  a  decisive 
superiority  for  Prussia.  We  must  here  go  back  a  little  to  record 
the  remarkable  recovery  of  Prussia,  after  her  power  and  inde- 
pendence were  crushed  by  Napoleon  in  1806. 

13.  As  a  consequence  of  the  overthrow  at  Jena  in  1806, 
Prussia  had  been  dismembered,  and  Napoleon  be-  Restriction  of 
lieved  that  he  had  secured  her  future  weakness  by  the  Prussian 
compelling  her  to  engage  not  to  keep  on  foot  an  •'°*^' 
army  of  more  than  42,000  regular  troops  during  the  next  ten 
years.  This  restriction  of  her  army  was  intended  to  bar  the 
recovery  of  Prussia  by  allowing  her  lost  possessions  time  to 
accustom  themselves  to  new  masters.  The  measure  adopted 
by  Napoleon  for  this  end  proved  to  be  the  means  of  ultimately 
making  his  beaten  and  humiliated  foe  the  greatest  military 
power  in  Europe. 

14.  The  great  statesman.  Baron  Stein,  came  into  power  in 
1807,  ^^d  ^^  once  began  to  work  out  his  grand  pur-  civii  reformg 
pose  of  throwing  off  the  French  yoke,  and  regaining  *"  Pru»«i*. 
independence  for  his  country.  He  sought  to  create  a  middle 
class  of  peasant-proprietors,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  con- 
version of  an  absolute  monarchy  into  a  representative  govern- 
ment Serfdom  and  all  feudal  usages  were  abolished,  and  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  land  were  made  entirely  free.  Local  self- 
government  was  granted  to  the  towns,  and  ancient  restrictions 
on  trade  were  swept  away.  The  offices  of  state  were  reformed, 
and  adapted  to  modem  practical  requirements. 

15.  While  Stein  was  the  civil,  the  able  General  Schamhorsty 
a  man  equally  scientific  and  practical,  was  the  military  regen- 
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erator  of  Prussia.  He  formed  a  plan  for  evading  the  intended 
Military  effect  of  the  army  restriction  imposed  by  Napoleon, 
reforms  in  This  plan  consisted  in  a  system  of  short  service,  by 
Prussia.  which  continual  drafts  of  men  entered  the  army, 
and,  after  acquiring  the  necessary  drill,  returned  to  private  oc- 
cupations, leaving  their  places  vacant  for  others.  In  this  way, 
while  the  number  of  men  in  arms  and  with  the  colours  never 
exceeded  the  limit  imposed,  the  whole  male  population  was 
being  trained  to  effective  service  in  war.  The  operation  was 
conducted  so  qujedy  as  to  escape  notice  until  its  effects  came 
to  light,  with  disastrous  result  to  Napoleon,  on  the  great  up- 
rising of  Germany  in  1813.  The  Prussian  army  thus  received 
a  new  constitution  and  spirit,  and  acquired  a  truly  national 
feeling.  The  system  of  short  service  was  the  germ  of  the 
famous  Prussian  Landwehr  or  militia,  so  renowned  in  the  recent 
history  of  Europe.  In  the  midst  of  these  reforms,  the  jealousy 
of  Napoleon  compelled  Baron  Stein  to  resign  his  post  at  the 
end  of  1808,  but  his  work  was  carried  on  by  Hardenberg, 

16.  After  1 81 5,  the  policy  of  reform  was  checked  for  a  time 
Institution  of  t)y  the  king,  Frederick  William  III.,  who  joined  the 
the  ZoUverein.  ^''jjoly  AUianceP  Nevertheless,  compulsory  educa- 
tion was  made  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  state  in  181 6,  and 
religious  toleration  was  established.  A  step  towards  German 
unity  was  taken  in  181 8,  when  Prussia  started  the  scheme  of 
commercial  policy  known  as  the  Zollverein^  or  "  Customs- Union.^^ 
The  trade  of  Germany  suffered  much  from  the  obstructions 
caused  by  the  different  customs-systems  of  so  many  petty 
states.  R-ussia  now  abolished  internal  tolls  upon  merchandise, 
and  the  arrangement  was  adopted  gradually  by  the  other  prin- 
cipal German  states,  except  Austria.  The  members  of  the 
ZoUverein  levy  no  duties  on  goods  passing  from  one  state  to 
another. 

17.  Little  progress  had  been  made  in  Prussia  towards  const!- 
The  Prussian  tutional  government,  when  the  French  Revolution 
Constitution,  of  1 848  shook  the  Continental  thrones.  An  insur- 
rection at  Berlin  in  March  {1848)  forced  the  king  (the  late 
Frederick  William  IV.)  to  grant  a  constitution,  the  basis  of  that 
which  now  exists.  A  representative  assembly  of  two  chambers, 
or  houses,  shares  the  legislative  authority  with  the  king,  and  the 
principles  of  government  are  mainly  those  with  which  use  has 
made  Englishmen  familiar. 

18.  The  history  of -^i/j/rra  from  1815  till  1852  is  chiefly  con- 
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cemed  with  the  efforts  of  her  absolute  government  to  repress 
aspirations  after  freedom  in  her  subject  states.  A  Italian  states 
desire  for  union  and  independence  existed  in  the  Jerfi"fi5d  *pen- 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  the  governments  at  dence. 
Naples,  Rome,  and  other  centres  of  tyranny  were  in  continual 
conflict  with  the  secret  political  societies — ^such  as  that  whose 
members  were  called  Carbonari — that  had  been  formed.  In- 
surrections in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  yet  more  rigorous  despotism  in  1821.  The 
secret  societies  then  became  more  active,  and  great  cruelties 
were  practised  by  the  governments  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
Modena  against  suspected  persons,  as  denounced  by  the  Jesuits 
and  the  secret  police.  Less  stringent  measures  were  adopted 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  Austrian  dominions  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  After  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  risings 
of  the  patriots  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna  were  put  down 
by  Austrian  troops. 

19.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Giuseppe  Mazzini^  a  native  of 
Genoa,  of  high  education  and  attainments,  formed  »*     ,  ,     ^ 
the  organization  of  patriots  called  ^^ Young  Italy ^^  "Voung 
and  in  his  journal  ^which,  from  his  headquarters  at  ^***y-" 
Marseilles,  he  contnved  to  circulate  in  Italy)  called  for  a  popular 
insurrection  and  the  union  of  all  the  separate  states  into  one 
powerful  nationality,  avowing  his  own  preference  for  a  republican 
form  of  government     Expelled  in  turn  from  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  taking  refuge  in  England,  Mazzini  carried  on  his 
work  from  1833  ^^  1848  in  the  European  press  and  by  secret 
correspondence  with  Italy,  and  in  the  end  contributed  much  to 
the  liberation  of  his  country. 

20.  In  1846  Pius  IX.  became  pope,  and  it  was  believed  that 
an  era  of  reform  had  arrived.     Liberal  measures  vvrar  between 
(opposed  by  the  governments  of  Naples  and  Austria)  ^"^."?  "**** 
were  adopted  in  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany  and  Sar-  Battle  of' 
dinia,  and  universal  hatred  was  felt  against  the  ab-  Novara. 
solutism  and  domination  of  Austria.     The  French  Revolution 
of  1848  brought  a  crisis.     The  population  of  Lombardy,  Vene- 
tia,  Parma,  and  Modena  took  up  arms,  and  drove  the  Austrian 
troops  in  retreat  to  Verona,     Charles  Albert^  King  of  Sardinia^ 
then  declared  war  against  Austria,  and  was  at  first  successful, 
but  his  forces  were  severely  defeated  in  July  by  the  aged  Aus- 
trian Field-Marshal  Radetzky,  and  in  March^  1^49,  the  fatal  day 
of  Novara^  where  Radetzky  routed  the  Sardinians,  put  an  end 
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at  once  to  the  hopes  of  Italian  patriots  and  to  the  reign  of  their 
champion.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  resigned  the  throne  in 
favour  of  his  son  (the  late  King  of  Italy),  Victor  Emmanud^ 
who  pursued  a  steady  coiu-se  of  liberal  reform  and  development 
of  his  country's  resources.  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  again 
under  Austrian  rule,  and  a  severe  tyranny  was  the  result  of  the 
attempts  made  at  liberation. 

21.  Meanwhile  the  pope  had  been  driven  from  Rome,  and 
Flight  and  ^  Roman  republic  had  been  established,  ruled  by 
rcBtoration  Mazzitii^  the  head  of  "Young  Italy,"  and  the  famous 
of  the  pope.   QaribcUdi,  the  leader  of  the  volunteer  bands  of 

Italian  patriots.  The 
French  republic,  in 
order  to  gain  favour 
with  the  priestly 
party  in  France, 
sent  an  army  to  the 
pope's  assistance, 
under  Gmeral  Oudi- 
not.  After  a  bloody 
and  determined  re- 
sistance, Rome  was 
captured  by  the 
French  in  July^ 
i84gy  and  the  pope 
returned  and  re- 
sumed his  power  in 
Aprily  i8so,  under 
the  protection  of 
French  bayonets, 
the  old  absolutism 
being  now  restored. 

22.  In  Sicily  and  Naples  all  attempts  at  revolution  were  also 
state  of  crushed,  and  Sardinia  was  the  only  part  of  Italy 
Naples  at  where,  in  1852,  constitutional  government  existed. 
this  period,  rpj^g  secret  Societies  resumed  their  operations;  the 

arbitrary  governments  exercised  martial  law  and  persecuted  the 
Liberal  party;  brigandage  was  rife,  especially  in  central  and 
southern  Italy.  In  Naples,  especially,  the  most  odious  cruelties 
were  exercised  on  political  prisoners,  guilty  of  nothing  except 
their  opinions,  and  were  fully  exposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
masterly  letters  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  written  in  1851.     The  ruler 
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of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  II,  {^^King  of  the  Two 
Sicilifs "),  was  one  of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  in  history,  and 
earned  for  himself,  as  a  brand  of  lasting  infamy,  the  nickname 
of  '^King  Bomba"  by  bombarding  the  wretched  people  of  his 
capital  ^om  the  forts  which  commanded  it.  Great  Britain  and 
France  withdrew  their  ministers  from  Naples,  to  mark  their  dis- 
gust at  the  doings  of  the  government 

23.  In  the  year  1847  ^  movement  for  constitutional  freedom 
had  gained  great  power  in  Hungary^  under  the  hu„-,u-^ 
leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth^  Francis  Deak^  and  8tru£c:ies  for 
other  patriots.  In  1848  the  Austrian  government  fr««^<>™- 
was  shaken,  like  others,  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
famous  statesman  Prince  Mettemich  (always  the  opponent  of 
constitutional  principles,  and  one  of  the  chief  authors  and  sujv 
porters  of  the  "Holy  Alliance")  was  driven  by  insurrection  from 
Vienna,  taking  refuge  in  England  The  emperor  {Ferdinand  /.) 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Jos^h^  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Hungarians  had  set  up  a  republic, 
but  their  cause  was  weakened  by  the  jealousy  of  die  Croatians 
and  Transylvanians,  who  even  attacked  the  Magyars  (Hun- 
garians) with  armed  force.  In  December,  1848,  when  matters 
had  been  quieted  in  Vienna,  a  great  Austrian  army  invaded 
Hungary,  and  met  with  a  heroic  resistance  from  the  national 
forces  under  Gorgei^  General  Bern  (a  Polish  emigrant),  and 
other  leaders.  The  Hungarians  utterly  defeated  the  Austrian 
field-marshal  Prinu  Windischgrdtz  in  battle  after  battle,  and 
drove  his  forces  from  the  country  {Aprils  ^^49)-  The  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary  was  now  declared  by  her  diet^  and  Kossuth 
was  appointed  governor.  If  the  victorious  Magyars  had  at  once 
marched  on  Vienna,  the  empire  must  have  succumbed;  but 
time  was  lost  in  capturing  Buda^  and  meanwhile  the  victory  of 
Novara  had  set  free  a  large  part  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Italy. 

24.  The  Austrian  government  also  called  in  the  help  of  Russia, 
and  in  June,  1849,  the  two  imperial  armies  entered  Russia  as- 
Hungary  on  all  sides.  General Haynau  commondtd  J^criih**"* 
the  combined  forces,  but  in  a  desperate  battle  of  Hungary, 
several  days  could  not  beat  the  inferior  Magyar  army,  and  was 
then  defeated  in  an  attack  on  their  intrenched  camp  near 
Komorn.  Numbers,  however,  prevailed  at  last,  and  in  August 
the  Hungarian  leader  Gorget  surrendered  with  his  whole  force 
to  the  Russians.  Bern,  Kossuth^  Guyon,  and  others  fled  to 
Turkey,  and  Kossuth  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  on  his  visit 
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to  England  in  185 1.  The  Austrian  government  behaved  with 
merciless  cruelty  to  the  fallen  Hungarians,  intrusting  vengeance 
to  the  infamous  Haynau^  who  brought  to  the  scaffold  some  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Hungary.  Her  acquire- 
ment of  constitutional  freedom  belongs  to  our  later  narrative. 

25.  The  main  causes  of  the  troubles  arising  in  and  from 
-,         -„       Turkey  in  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  her 

Cause  of  Rus-        .       /      ^  ,  ,  .  ,     ,       "J.  y         •       t,    . 

8ian  influence  misrule  of  her  subjects,  and  the  fact  that  m  Bm- 
In  Turkey.  gariu^  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  other  nor- 
thern provinces  the  bulk  of  those  subjects  consisted  of  Christians 
of  the  faith  of  the  Greek  Church.  Russia  has  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  intriguing,  and  an  excuse  for  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  addition  to  the 
religious  affinity,  the  majority  of  the  people  in  European  Turkey 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Russians — Sclavonic,  Some  twelve 
millions  of  Christians  were  subject  to  about  three  millions  of 
Mussulmans,  and  in  their  time  of  need  looked  for  deliverance 
to  the  great  neighbouring  state,  which  always  made  large  pro- 
mises. Russia  obtained  her  Christianity  from  Byzantium  of 
old,  and  ever  since  her  conversion  has  regarded  that  city  as 
sacred;  so  that  the  Russian  people  on  sentimental  grounds, 
and  the  Russian  government  with  political  objects  in  view,  have 
always  aimed  at  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  felt  it  to 
be  the  mission  of  Russia  to  replant  the  cross  on  the  temples 
which  the  crescent  has  usurped.  The  catechism  used  in  the 
instruction  of  Russian  peasants  teaches  them  to  revere  the 
czar,  and  to  regard  him  as  "  the  vicegerent  and  minister  of  God, 
to  execute  the  divine  commands."  The  Russian  soldier  has 
been  taught  to  fight  for  ^^Holy  Russia"  and  the  ^^ orthodox 
faith"  against  the  "enemies  of  Christianity,"  and  this  fanaticism 
has  given  a  tone  of  heroism  to  all  his  deeds  and  sufferings. 

26.  The  Peace  of  Jassy,  in  1792,  had  extended  the  Russian 
Russian  en-  ^'"O"^^^^  ^^  ^^  Dniester;  and  after  further  war  the 
croachments  Treaty  of  Bucliarest,  in  181 2,  gave  Russia  the  p>os- 
on  Turkey,  scssion  of  Bcssarobia,  and  brought  her  border  to 
the  Pruth,  Mahmoud  II.,  &  man  of  great  ability  and  vigour, 
ruled  Turkey  from  1808  to  1839.  ^^  pursuit  of  internal  reform 
he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  turbulent /anizaries,  and,  having 
formed  an  army  upon  the  European  system,  Mahmoud  de- 
stroyed the  dangerous  Praetorians  by  massacre,  in  June,  1826. 
The  Turkish  loss  of  Greece  will  be  related  shortly.  In  1828 
war  with  Russia  began  again,  and,  after  alternations  of  success, 
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the  Russian  General  Diebitschy  in  1829,  captured  Silistria^ 
crossed  the  Balkans^  and  reached  AdHanopUy  and  the  war 
ended  in  tenns  that  further  weakened  the  Ottomans.  Turkey 
gave  up  to  Russia  much  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  virtual  possession  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  About 
the  same  time  Russia  gained,  by  successes  over  Persia,  increased 
command  over  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasus. 

27.  Mehemet  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  really  master  both  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  rebelled  against  the  sultan  in  pi„t  rebellion 
1833,  and  marched  through  Asia  Minor  to  within  of  Mehemet 
120  miles  of  Constantinople.     The  Porte,  in  dis-  ^*' 

tress,  accepted  Russian  aid,  and  Russian  soldiers  were  en- 
camped on  the  heights  of  Scutari,  with  the  dome  of  St  Sophia 
before  them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  at  their  feet. 

28.  After  forcing  Mehemet  Ali  to  retreat,  Russia  withdrew 
her  troops,  but  made  a  secret  arrangement  with   ^^^^1^^,^  j„, 
Turkey  (in  the  Treaty  of  Hunkiar-Skelessi)  that  the  trigues  with 
Dardanelles  should  be  closed  against  the  armed  '^"'^^•y* 
vessels  of  all  nations  except  Russia.     The  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope took  alarm  at  Russian  encroachment,  and  in  1841  the 
Treaty  of  London,  signed  by  Turkey,  Russia,  Austria,  England, 
and  France,  provided  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  closed 
against  all  ships  of  war  whatsoever,  so  long  as  Turkey  should 
remain  at  peace.     In  1849  Russia  obtained  another  agreement 
from  Turkey,  which  allowed  the  czar  to  "protect"  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  whenever  he  pleased.     The  narrative  of  these 
transactions  explains  the  real  origin  of  the  Crimean  War. 

29.  In  1839  Mahmoud  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abdul  Medjid,  The  ambitious  and  irrepressible  second  rc- 
Mehemet  Ali  rebelled  in  1840  against  his  new  beiiion  of 
suzerain,  but  was  put  down  (in  the  Syrian  War)  "«»>«"»«*  ^ii. 
by  England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  and  forced  to  evacuate  Syria, 
being  recognized  as  hereditary  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  on  condition  of 
doing  homage  and  paying  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  sultan. 

30.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (18 15)  Russia  in  Poland  was 
made  a  constitutional  kingdom  attached  to  Russia,   R^ggij^ 
with  an  administration  of  its  own;  its  name  and  oppresses 
language  were  preserved,  and  a  charter  was  granted  ^°**"*'* 
containing  a  large  measure  of  freedom  for  the  people.     The 
constitution,  however,  was  not  carried  out :  the  rude,  energetic, 
and  cruel  Grand-Duke  Cofistantine  (the  emperor  Alexander's 
brother)  was  military  governor,  and  behaved  like  athjjr^pgh 
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tyrant  and  barbarian.  The  greatest  cruelty,  extortion,  and 
peculation  were  practised  by  the  Russian  officials,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Nicholas  as  czar  (younger  brother  of  Alexander  I., 
who  died  in  1825),  a  stem  wielder  of  despotic  authority,  did  not 
mend  matters. 

31.  The  Poles  were  driven  to  madness,  and  in  Navmiber^ 
The  Poles  ^^SP'i  ^^  insurrection  began  with  the  students  of  the 
riseagainat  m&tary  school  at  Warsaw.  The  students  of  the 
Russia.         university  joined  them,   the  citizens  and    Polish 

troops  followed,  the  arsenal  was  seized  with  an  ample  supply  of 
arms,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  Warsaw,  and  in  January, 
1 83 1,  the  throne  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  vacant,  and  a 
government  was  organized  under  Adam  Czartoryski,  In  the 
battles  which  ensued  the  Poles  fought  with  great  courage,  but 
the  Russian  troops  were  in  overwhelming  numbers,  and  Warsaw 
surrendered  to  General  Paskievitch  in  September,  1831.  The 
constitution  of  18 15  was  then  formally  abolished,  the  Polish 
army  disbanded,  the  people  disarmed,  a  strong  citadel  built  in 
Warsaw,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  Russianize  the  country. 
The  unhappy  Poles  were  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments  basely  drove  back  over 
the  frontier  the  fugitives  who  had  crossed  into  their  territories. 
Numbers  of  victims  were  executed,  others  were  flogged  to  death  or 
sent  to  Siberia;  the  language  of  Poland  was  officially  suppressed, 
and  Russian  officials  were  put  into  all  public  employments. 

32.  In  order  to  finish  this  subject,  we  may  state  that  the  last 
Poland's  last  ^^^^  made  by  Poland  for  freedom  was  begun  in 
effort  for  January^  i^3i  and  carried  on  under  a  brave  leader 
freedom.  named  Langiewicz^  who  gained  some  successes;  but 
he  was  soon  defeated  and  killed  in  action,  and  the  rising,  which 
never  had  any  chance  against  the  enormous  power  of  Russia, 
was  suppressed  in  March,  1864,  after  great  losses  to  the  insur- 
gents in  fighting,  and  by  banishment  to  Siberia.  By  measures 
afterwards  adopted,  the  name  of  ^^  Poland*^  has  been  dropped, 
and  the  Russian  language  imposed  for  sole  use  in  schools. 
The  murder  of  a  nation  has  hten  completed,  and  the  people 
whose  king,  John  Sobieski,  delivered  Vienna  from  the  Turks, 
vanishes  from  histor/s  chequered  and  blood-stained  pa^e. 

33.  From  1 7 15  till  1821  the  Greeks  were  under  Turkish  rule. 
The  Greeks  ^  nsing  took  place  in  March,  182 1,  under  a  leader 
rise  against  named  Ypsilanti,  and  the  struggle  made  for  inde- 
Turkey.         pendcnce  soon  aroused  European  syip^|}ijjg^^  A- 
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mong  the  chief  Greek  patriots  were  Marcos  Bozsaris,  Constantine 
Kanaris^  and  MavrocordcUo,  Our  great  poet,  Lord  Byron^ 
joined  them  in  1823,  and  helped  them  with  money  and  counsel, 
but  died  at  Missolonghi  in  April,  1824.  In  1825  the  Turks 
had  for  their  general  Ibrahim  Basha  (son  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt),  and  he  succeeded  in  taking  Tripolitza^  the 
capital  of  the  Morea,  and  also  Missolonghi^  after  a  brave  defence 
by  the  Greeks.  The  great  English  admiral,  Lord  Cochratie^ 
helped  the  patriots  to  organize  their  fleet,  which  was  handled 
with  great  valour  and  skill.  The  struggle  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  fierceness,  a  dreadful  episode  being  the  massacres  of 
Greeks  in  the  Isle  of  Scio  by  the  Turks  in  1822.  This  beautiful 
and  fertile  spot  was  made  a  waste,  and  almost  depopulated  by 
the  savage  Mussulmans. 

34.  All  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  would  have  been  useless 
but  for  the  interference  of  England^  France^  and  independence 
Russia,  The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by  the  of  Greece, 
allied  squadrons  at  Navaritio  in  October^  ^^^j^  and  in  1830  the 
independence  of  Greece  was  acknowledged  by  Turkey.  Otho, 
a  Bavarian  prince,  became  king  in  1832,  and  ruled  in  a  tyran- 
nical way,  filling  the  government  with  his  German  friends,  until 
a  rebellion  broke  out  in  1843.  A  constitution  was  then  granted, 
but  Otho  never  became  popular,  and  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
1862.  In  Marchy  i86jy  the  throne  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  Prince  George  of  Denmark  (brother  of  our  Princess  of 
Wales),  who  has  since  held  it,  and  governed  the  country  well  as 
a  constitutional  sovereign. 

35.  In  1864  England  resigned  the  Protectorate  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  they  were  annexed  increase  of 
to  Greece  at  their  own  desire.     Under  the  TrecUy  Greek  tern- 
of  Berlin  of  X878,  concluded  after  the  Russo-Turkish  *°'^- 

war,  the  Greeks  have  obtained,  through  the  exertions  of  an 
English  government,  a  valuable  addition  of  territory  on  the 
mainland  northwards.  The  annexation  of  the  fertile  province 
of  Thessafy  has  given  Greece  the  extension  of  territory  long 
needed  for  her  development  into  a  really  prosperous  country. 

36.  The  union  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  with  Holland  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  soon  proved  to  be  a  mistaken  contnst 
policy.     The  Southern  Netherlands  formed  an  agri-  rfum'Sd^**" 
cultural  and  manufacturing  country,  and  most  of  HoUand. 
the  people  were  Roman  Catholics:  Hollcmd  was  commercial  and 
maritime,  and  most  of  her  people  were  Lutherans  in  religion. 
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In  the  parliament  three  different  languages  were  spoken,  Dutch, 
German,  and  French,  and  the  members  could  not  understand 
each  other  readily  in  debate.  Thus  there  was  a  divergence  of 
material  and  religious  interests,  along  with  practical  and  admin- 
istrative difficulties,  and  the  people  of  the  south  strongly  desired 
separation. 

'  37.  In  1830  a  revolt  broke  out  The  volunteers  of  Liege^ 
Independence  Mons^  and  Toumay  were  saluted  by  the  Flemish 
of  Belgium,  insurgents  as  *^^  BelgiatiSy^  according  to  the  ancient 
name  of  Caesar's  day,  and  this  was  taken  as  the  patriotic  desig- 
nation of  the  people  in  all  the  southern  provinces.  A  congress 
of  the  powers  assembled  in  London,  in  order  to  settle  matters, 
and  it  was  decided  to  support  the  separation.  An  incident  of 
the  struggle  was  the  taking  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp^  for  the 
Belgians,  from  the  Dutch  troops,  by  a  French  force  under 
Marshal  Gkrard^  a  hero  of  Austerlitz.  The  place  was  forced 
to  surrender  by  the  fearful  effect  of  a  vertical  shell-fire  from 
enormous  mortars,  which  made  the  interior  a  mere  shambles 
for  the  men  holding  it 

38.  The  crown  of  the  new  country  was  given  to  Leopold  of 
Proraerityof  Soxe-Coburg  (formerly  husband  of  our  Princess 
Belgium.  Charlotte),  and  he  reigned  over  Belgium  for  thirty- 
four  years  of  prosperity  and  progress,  during  which  the  Belgians 
became  a  united  and  patriotic  community.  Arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  have  greatly  flourished,  and  Europe  does  not 
contain  a  nation  more  esteemed  and  respected  by  her  fellows. 
At  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  the  wise  Leopold  streng- 
thened his  position  and  outwitted  the  Republican  element  by  de- 
claring his  willingness  to  resign  the  crown  if  his  subjects  desired 
it.  He  was  succeeded  in  1865  by  his  son  Leopold  11,^  who  has 
ruled  in  his  father's  prudent  and  constitutional  way. 

III.  EUROPE  FROM  1853  TO  z88a. 

I.  Louis  Napoleon — or  Napoleon  TIL — ruled  France  as  an 

Prance-  the  ^™P"*®  ^'^^  nearly  eighteen  years,  from  December, 

second  1852,  to  September,  1870.    Under  him  the  French 

Empire.        nation  submitted  to  despotic  rule  for  the  sake  of 

order  at  home,  conmiercial  prosperity,  and  the  gratification  of 

national  self-love  in  the  assumption  and  retention  by  France  of 

a  leading  place  in  Europe.     Of  these  three  things,  the  first  was 

maintained  to  the  end  of  the  empire;  the  second  was  to  a  large 

extent  acquired;  the  third  was  secured,  and  retained  until  the 
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superior  diplomacy  and  military  prowess  of  Prussia  gave  her, 
towards  the  end  of  Louis  Napoleon's  career,  the  foremost  place 
among  European  nations.  The  advantages  derived  by  France 
from  the  existence  of  the  Second  Empire  were  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  submission  to  a  system  of  corruption  and  demoralization 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  which  had  the  worst  results  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

2.  The  character  of  Napoleon  III.  is  a  perplexing  one,  from 
the  vagueness  of  some  parts  of  its  outline,  and  the  character  of 
inconsistent,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  manifes-  Napoleon  iii. 
tations  which  appear  in  the  actions  and  demeanour  of  this 

favourite  of  fortune.  He 
possessed  high  intelligence, 
much  insight  into  men, 
boundless  faith  in  his  "star." 
He  had  litde  of  real  politi- 
cal, military,  or  administra- 
tive genius.  He  had  a 
dreamy,contemplative,  hesi- 
tating mind,  a  soul  full  of 
tranquil  and  patient  fatal- 
ism, a  cool  personal  cour- 
age, a  political  morality 
without  scruple  and  without 
remorse,  because  he  was 
sincerely  persuaded  that 
whatever  he  did,  or  allowed 
to  be  done  for  him,  was  the 
work  of  his  Fate.  In  his  rise 
to  power  he  was  accepted 
first  by  Paris — that  city  of  people  who  are  at  once  "artistic, 
childish,  sublime,  and  foolish,  admirable  to-day,  absurd  to-mor- 
row"— and  then  by  France,  in  despair  of  a  stable  government 
in  any  other  shape  or  kind.  The  crimes  which  raised  Louis 
Napoleon  to  eminence,  the  corruptions  which  debased  his  ad- 
ministration and  sapped  the  country's  strength,  leaving  her  army 
and  her  rulers  helpless  under  the  strain  of  contest  with  a  really 
formidable  power — these  were  the  work  of  a  legion  of  adven- 
turers who  surrounded  him,  creatures  of  prey,  plotters  of  re- 
action, all  that  was  impure  in  the  French  nation.  His  rule  in 
France  proves  that,  save  in  the  case  of  men  of  the  highest  capa- 
city, "to  intrust  the  destinies  of  all  to  the  keeping  of  one,  is  the 
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most  culpable  and  most  senseless  act  that  a  civilized  nation  can 
commit"  ^ 

3.  The  material  results  of  the  Second  Empire  in  France  were 
Material  ^^  rebuilding,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  of  the  city  of 
proapcrityof  Paris;  great  progress  in  commerce,  mining,  manu- 
France.  factures,  agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts;  the  creation 
of  a  powerful  steam  navy;  great  public  works  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  including  the  completion  of  the  great  port,  arsenal, 
and  fortress  of  Cherbourg;  and  the  accumulation  of  an  enormous 
debt  Abroad,  the  great  French  engineer,  M.  Ferdinand  dt 
Lesseps^  largely  supported  by  French  capital,  constructed  the 
famous  Suez  Canaly  opened  in  November,  1869.  The  alliance 
of  France  and  England  in  the  Crimean  and  China  wars,  and 
the  growth  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  countries,  are 
remarkable  features  of  this  period. 

4.  The  aims  of  Russia  have  been  already  defined,  and,  in 
Russia  in-  pursuance  of  them,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I, 
ffcc^im"clS^'  (reigned  1825  to  1855),  one  of  the  boldest  and 
War.  most  autocratic  of  modem  despots,  invaded  Tur- 
key by  sending  his  troops  across  the  Pruth  on  July  2d,  i8s3- 
The  history  of  the  Crimean  War  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  his- 
tory of  England.  In  her  direct  attack,  through  the  Princi- 
palities, Russia  was  at  once  foiled  by  the  skill  of  the  Turkish 
general,  Omar  Pasha,  and  by  the  bravery  of  the  Turkish  troops. 
The  Turks  boldly  crossed  the  Danube  to  the  encounter,  routed 
the  Russians  at  the  battles  of  Kalafat,  Cetate,  Oltenitza,  and 
Giurgevo,  and  completely  defeated  them,  with  great  loss,  when 
they  besieged  Silistria  from  April  to  June,  1854. 

5.  In  September,  1854,  a  combined  British  and  French  force 
Capture  of  was  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  after  a  siege  of 
Sebastopoi.    nearly  twelve  months,  the  allies  (French,  English, 

Tiirhs,  and  the  Sardinians — who  joined  in  the  struggle  in 
January,  1855)  captured  the  great  Russian  port,  fortress,  and 
arsenal  of  Sevastopol  in  September,  iS^S*  In  the  cUtack  from 
the  east,  by  way  of  the  Caucasus  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Russians 
succeeded  through  the  imbecility  of  the  Turkish  commanders; 
and  General Mourazneffr^dnc^d.  (by  famine)  in  November,.i855, 
the  great  Turkish  fortress  of  Kars,  which  was  defended  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  resolution  by  our  General  Williams,  Cohnel 
Teesdale,  Dr,  Sandwith,  and  other  officers. 

1  The  above  estimate  of  Napoleon  III.  is  T^o^i^y^^M^^^^^^^ffd, 
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6.  The  capture  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  temporary  exhaustion 
of  her  resources,  caused  Russia  to  make  peace  early    Treaty  of 
in  1856.    By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  independence    p»"»- 

of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed,  and  the  Black  Sea  was 
declared  neutral.  This  latter  article  was  annulled  in  1 871,  on 
the  demand  of  Russia;  but  her  armaments  in  the  Black  Sea, 
which  had  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money  and  fifty  years' 
labour,  had  been  destroyed,  and  a  check  inflicted  upon  her 
designs  against  Turkey  and  Constantinople.  The  Russian  pro- 
tectorate over  the  Danubian  Principalities  {Moldavia  and  Wcd- 
lachia)  was  abolished,  and  these  have  since  (under  Treaty  of 
Berlin^  1878)  become  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Roumanian 
the  newest  monarchy  of  Europe. 

7.  In  1859  northern  Italy  was  still  groaning  under  Austrian 
rule,  and  Sardinia^  the  constitutional  country,  took  ^^^  between 
up  the  cause  of  Lombardo-  Venetia  in  a  tone  that  France  and 
brought  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia  in  April.  ^"■*^»- 
The  French  Emperor  had  already  determined  to  intervene,  and 
he  entered  Italy  with  a  great  army  in  May,  1859,  to  assist  his 
ally,  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia — a  brave  warrior,  who 
also  took  the  field  in  person.  Napoleon  III.  went  into  the 
conflict  with  a  declaration  that  "  Italy  should  be  ft'ee  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  The  Austrian  arms  soon  succumbed  to 
superior  generalship  and  French  dash. 

8.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  {May  20th)  at  Montebeilo,  at 
Magenta  {June  4th)y  and  at  the  terrible  fight  of  Austrian 
Solferino  on  June  24th,  and  were  driven  within  the  mSSSu  and 
great  QuadrtlatercU  of  fortresses  in  the  east  of  Lom-  Soiferino. 
hardy.  In  the  hour  of  victory  the  French  ruler  suddenly  (from 
an  unknown  cause,  supposed  to  be  a  quiet  hint  from  Prussia) 
stayed  his  hand  and  concluded  the  Peace  of  Villafranca.  In 
consequence  of  this  treaty,  Lombardy,  as  far  as  Peschiera  and 
Mantua,  was  added  to  Sardinia,  whose  king  gave  up  to  France 
the  territories  of  Savoy  and  I^ice,  The  Duchies  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  9Xi&Modena  (where  the  people  had  risen  against  their 
rulers,  driven  them  out,  and  declined  to  take  them  back)  were 
afterwards  willingly  annexed  to  Sardinia,  with  the  city  of  Bo- 
logna, and  the  northern  part  of  the  Papal  States  known  as 
Pomagna,  A  good  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  liberation 
and  union  of  Italy.  During  the  struggle  with  Austria,  Gari- 
baldi (the  hero  of  the  defence  of  Rome  against  the  French 
in  1,849)  had  played  a  brilliant  part  as  a  guerjU^  ^l^flffot^ft 
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ing  with  his  red-shirted  volunteers  upon  the  enemy's  communi- 
cations. 

9.  One  of  the  great  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 
A  united  uniofi  of  Italy ^  and  her  addition,  as  a  siocth  great 
Italy.        power^  to  the  chief  nations  of  Europe.     For  this, 

Italy  is  indebted  to  the  mingled  sentiment  and  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon;  to  the  statecraft  and  diplomacy  of  one  of  her  ablest 
men,  Count  Cavour;  to  the  gallantry  and  devotion  of  that  ideal 
hero  and  patriot, 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi; 
and  to  the  straight- 
forward honesty  and 
steadfast  purpose  of 
the  bluff,  brave  mon- 
arch, Victor  Em- 
manuel, The  sub- 
jects of  this  last,  // 
Re  Galantuomo  (as 
they  loved  to  call  g 
him  —  "M^  honest  % 
kingy^  in  contrast  \c 
with  the  perfidy  of 
the  tyrant  Ferdin- 
and of  Naples,  and 
some  other  rulers), 
had  for  ten  years  en- 
joyed constitutional 
government  and  a 
free  press,  and  the  patriots  of  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily 
yearned  for  the  like  blessings. 

10.  The  way  to  the  Sardinian  king's  coming  greatness  had 
Count  Cavour    ^^^  prepared  by  Cavour^  who  became  his  chief 

minister  in  November,  1852.  This  great  man, 
born  at  Turin  about  1809,  had  lived  for  years  in  England, 
and  learned  thoroughly  the  principles  and  practice  of  consti- 
tutional government  As  minister  of  commerce  and  agriculture 
in  Sardinia,  he  had  introduced  railways,  had  improved  postal 
communications,  adopted  free-trade,  and  remodelled  finance. 
One  of  his  master-strokes  of  policy  was  his  joining  Sardinia  with 
England  and  France  in  common  cause  against  Russia  when  the 
Crimean  struggle  took  place.  In  January^  ^^5Sy  when  the  allies 
before  Sebastopol  were  short  of  men  and  discouraged  by  diffi- 
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culties,  Cavour  despatched  to  the  Crimea  a  well-appointed  body 
of  troops,  and  these  men  fought  with  distinguished  gallantry 
and  efficiency  at  the  side  of  tne  French  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Tchemaya  in  the  following  August.  Sardinia  was  thus  brought 
before  the  wotld  in  the  most  honourable  way,  and  the  regard  of 
two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe  was  justly  earned.  At  the 
Congress  ^  Paris  in  1856  Cavour  brought  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  powers  the  unhappy  condition  of  his  country- 
men in  Italy  outside  Sardinia,  and  a  due  impression  was  made. 
In  all  that  was  done  Victor  Emmanuel  gave  to  his  eminent  ser- 
vant and  statesman  a  hearty  and  unflinching  support.  Cavour 
died  in  i86t,  before  the  accomplishment  of  the  unification  of 
Italy,  but  in  full  view  of  the  ultimate  success  of  his  schemes. 
Other  statesmen  of  the  time  who  did  much  good  work  for  Italy 
were  jyAzeglio  and  Ratazzi 

11.  In  May^  1860^  Garibaldi  took  up  his  sword  and  sum- 
moned his  comrades  to  his  side.  Sicily  and  Naples  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
were  his  mark,  and  Francis  If,  (who  had  succeeded  Naj3e»  by 
his  father  Ferdinand  in  1859,  and  was  equally  des-  °»"*>*'<"- 
potic)  was  his  destined  prey.  Landing  at  Marsala  in  Sicily, 
Garibaldi  and  his  men  utterly  routed  the  Neapolitan  troops, 
crossed  over  into  Italy,  gained  victory  after  victory  over  great 
odds,  and  entered  Naples  in  triumph  on  September  8th.  The 
Sardinian  army  joined  them  from  the  north,  the  people  all 
voted  for  "  Italy  one  and  undivided,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  as 
constitutional  king,"  and  in  May^  1861^  the  Sardinian  ruler 
became  **King  of  Italy j'  reigning  over  all  the  land  except 
Venetia,  and  the  city  of  Rome  and  a  small  territory  around  it 
A  French  garrison  in  Rome  secured  the  pope's  temporal  power. 
Venetia  was  added  by  cession  from  Austria  after  her  war  with 
Prussia  in  1866. 

12.  In  October y  1870,  Rome  was  occupied,  on  the  downfall  of 
the  French  Empire,  and  \njune,  18 ji^  iki^^' Eternal   ^^^^  ^^ 
CV/y"  became  the  capital  of  united  Italy.     Victor    cupiui  of 
Emmanuel,  first  King  of  Italy,  died  in  January,    ^*^^* 
1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humbert ^  the  present 
king. 

13.  The  great  facts  of  German  history  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  the  rise  of  Prussia  to  supre-  Rise  of 
macy  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  establish-  2ipJ?macyiii 
ment  of  a  new  German  Empire,  with  the  King  of  Euiope. 
Prussia  at  its  head.    The  highest  ability  in  diplomacy,  military 
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organization,  and  war,  have  contributed  to  this  great  result,  and 
the  three  names  that  will  forever  be  associated  with  it  in  the 
records  of  history  are  those  of  the  sagacious,  crafty,  resolute 
statesman,  Prince  Bismarck;  the  Prussian  minister-of-war,  Gen- 
eral von  Roon;  and  the  great  strategist,  Count  von  Moltke, 
The  jealousy  existing  between  Austria  and  Prussia  assumed  an 
active  form  in  1863.  A  reform  of  the  Confederation,  proposed 
by  Austria,  and  accepted  by  the  diet,  was  rejected  by  Prussia. 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  had  died  in  1861,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  as  William  /,  the  present  (June,  1884) 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  new  monarch  was  a  man  of  mili- 
tary tastes  and  autocratic  feeling,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
planned  with  Bismarck  a  reform  of  the  army,  involving  great 
expenditure,  and  causing  much  dissension  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  crown,  or  the  ministry  of  Bismarck,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  control  the  financial 
expenditure  through  their  representatives.  Bismarck  and  the 
king  prevailed,  and  Prussia,  in  the  end,  accepted  the  result  as 
justifying  the  arbitrary  means  adopted — a  suspension  of  the 
nation's  constitutional  right. 

14.  In  the  war  with  Denmark^  arising  out  of  the  interminable 
Prussia  and  and  perplexing  ^' Schleswig-Holstein  question,**  Prus- 
wafSTDen'-*  sian  and  Austrian  armies  took  the  field  together  in 
mark.  1 864.    The  Danes  made  a  gallant  resistance  against 

overwhelming  force,  and  maintained  their  works  at  DUppel  for 
three  months,  until  they  were  stormed  by  the  Prussian  troops. 
In  the  end  Denmark  was  deprived  (Treaty  of  Vienna,  October, 
1864)  of  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  part  oi  Jutland,  Disputes  as 
to  the  disposal  and  management  of  the  appropriated  territory 
soon  arose  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  diet  at  Frank- 
fort decided,  in  1866,  in  favour  of  Austria.  This  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  Bismarck  had  already  arranged  a  war,  in 
secret  concert  with  Italy  (who  wanted  Venetia  to  complete  her 
unity),  and  on  June  14th  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  diet,  and 
declared  the  German  Confederation  dissolved. 

X5.  In  this  struggle  of  seven  weeks  a  decisive  victory  re- 
War  between  ^^uned  with  Prussia,  thanks  to  the  promptitude 
Prussia  and  of  her  movements,  the  admirable  training  of  her 
Austria.  troops,  the  strategy  of  Moltke,  and  the  rapidity  of 
fire  from  the  breech-loading  rifle,  the  famous  "needle-gun." 
The  effect  of  the  latter  demoralized  the  brave  Austrians,  and 
caused  the  immediate  adoption  of  breech-loaders  in  all  the  chief 
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armies  of  Europe,  The  Austrian  artillery  vindicated  its  former 
renown,  and  the  cavalry  showed  heroic  devotion  at  critical 
times.  The  military  lesson  of  the  war  was  that  the  infantry  is 
now,  with  its  new  arm,  the  irresistible  arbiter  of  battle.  Han- 
over ,  Saxony y  and  Hesse- Cassel  were  at  once  subdued  by  the 
Prussians. 

16.  The  great  conflict  was  in  the  south,  against  the  Austrian 
army,  under  Count  Benedek,  in  Bohemia.  In  push-  Battle  of 
ing  back  the  Austrians,  as  they  strove  to  oppose,  Sadowa. 
first,  the  passage  of  two  great  Prussian  armies  from  Saxony  and 
from  Silesia  into  Bohemia^  and  then  the  junction  of  those  forces, 
the  Prussians  won  several  important  victories  during  the  last 
week  of  June.  The  decisive  battle  of  Koniggrdtz  (or  Sadowa^ 
from  a  village  on  the  field),  in  the  north-east  of  Bohemia,  was 
fought  on  July  3rd.  In  this  great  and  renowned  conflict  an 
Austrian  army  of  over  200,000  men,  strongly  posted,  was 
attacked  by  130,000  Prussians  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles^ 
the  operations  being  directed  (as  throughout  the  whole  cam- 
paign) by  the  keen  and  imperturbable  von  Moltke,  The  Prus- 
sian attacks  on  the  right  and  centre  were  repulsed,  and  matters 
were  looking  serious,  when  the  Prussian  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
William  arrived,  as  directed,  on  the  Austrian  right  rear  with  a 
fresh  force  of  100,000  men,  including  the  Prussian  guards. 
The  blow  was  as  terribly  decisive  as  the  arrival  of  Bliicher's 
troops  in  a  precisely  similar  quarter  of  the  field,  at  Waterloo, 
and  the  Austrian  army  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many  guns. 

17.  In  Italy  matters  had  gone  well  for  the  Austrian  forces. 
On  June  24th  the  Italian  army,  under  the  king,  Austrian  suc- 
was  defeated  at  Custozza  by  Archduke  Albert,  and  ceases  over 
driven  back  across  the  Mincio.  On  July  20th  the  ^***^' 
Austrian  admiral,  Tegetthoffy  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Italian  fleet  at  Lissa,  one  of  the  Dalmatian  Islands.  These 
successes  pleased  Austrian  pride  as  regarded  Italy,  and  smoothed 
the  way  to  a  beneficial  end  for  the  Italians. 

18.  After    Sadowa    the  victorious    Prussians  marched  for 
Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  government  yielded  to  The  new 
superior  force,  and  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Prague  mancSf-' 
(August  2jrd,  1866),     Venetia  and    the   east    of  federation. 
Lombardy  were  given  up  to  Italy;  the  old  German  Confederation 
was  dissolved;  a  new  North  German  Confederation  (headed  by 
Prussia),  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria  altogether  as  a  Germanic 
power,  was  formed.  Hesse-  Cassel,  Nassau,  Hanover,  Schleswig-Hol- 
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stdriy  and  Laumhurg  were  annexed,  as  new  provinces,  to  Prussia, 
raising  the  population  of  the  kingdom  to  about  twenty-four 
millions.  It  was  exactly  sixty  years  since  the  old  German 
Empire  had  been  extinguished  by  Napoleon.  This  new  con- 
federation, which  was  the  stepping-stone  to  German  unity,  in- 
cluded twenty-one  states  (the  chief  being  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  the  Mecklenburgs,  Hamburg,  LUbeck, 
Bremen,  and  Saxe-Coburg),  Prussia  having  the  command  of  the 
armies  and  the  power  of  peace  and  war  to  the  north  of  the 
Main, 

19.  The  King  of  Prussia  also  acquired,  by  separate  treaties, 
Increase  in  the  command  of  the  armies  of  Bavaria,  WUrtem- 
powTrof*'^  ^^^S^  ^^^  ^^^if«/  and  this  had  important  conse- 
Prussia.  queuces,  four  years  later,  in  enabling  Germany  to 
take  prompt  action  against  France  in  1870.  Bismarck  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation  and  President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  The  army  of  Saxony  was  to  be  under  the 
orders  of  Prussia  in  case  of  war. 

20.  The  grand  consequence  of  the  Seven  fVeek/  War  had 
French  ^^^^  *^^  establishment  of  Prussia  as  the  leading 
ieaiousy  of  power  in  Germany,  and  as  probably  the  chief  mili- 
Pruasia.       ^^  power  in  Europe — 2l  position  hitherto  supposed 

to  belong  to  France.  The  Prussian  successes  in  the  war  of 
1866  were  regarded  in  France  with  great  jealousy,  in  having 
conduced  to  the  German  unity  which  French  policy  had  always 
striven  to  thwart,  and  in  having  raised  to  so  powerful  an  emi- 
nence the  state  which  France  had  struck  down  sixty  years  before. 
The  attitude  and  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  govern- 
ment towards  Prussia  became  restless,  irritating,  and  intrusive; 
and  though  war  was  for  the  time  averted  in  a  dispute  about 
Luxemburg,  it  was  certain  that  a  struggle  for  continental  supre- 
macy was  not  far  distant. 

21.  The  important  fact  in  the  recent  history  of  Austria  is 
Formation  of  '^^  settlement  of  her  dangerous  dispute  with  Hun-^ 
the  Kinsrdom  gary.  After  the  war  of  t866  the  demands  of 
of  Hungary.  Hungary  were  yielded,  and  the  Austrian  Empire 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Cisleithan  or  Sclavonic-German 
provinces,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  Hungary  thus  acquired 
an  independent  government — save  in  matters  of  diplomacy  and 
war — and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  and  his  Empress  were 
crowned  ^^ King  and  Queen  of  Hungary^'  at  Pesth,  in  June,  i86y, 
Austria  has  made  much  progress  in  the  way  of  religious  tolera- 
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tion.  Under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (of  1S78)  she  acquired  the 
virtual  sovereignty  bf  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina^  now  finally  lost 
to  fast-decaying  Turkey. 

2  2.  In  1 870-7 1  was  waged  the  great  Franco-German  war,  which, 
in  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  character  and  mag-  |^^-„|^ ^^  ^f 
nitude  of  its  events,  is  one  of  the  greatest  military  theVmnco-^ 
contests  recorded  in  all  history.  During  this  stupen-  ^«™»*»  ^"• 
dous  struggle,  the  victors  brought  into  the  field  nearly  a  million, 
and  the  vanquished  a  million  and  a  half  of  men;  the  prisoners 
of  war  taken  by  the  conquerors  exceeded  four  hundred  thousand; 
twenty-three  battles  and  nearly  fifty  actions  of  importance  were 
fought;  twenty  fortresses  were  taken,  including  Paris ^  the  first 
stronghold  in  the  world,  and  Metz  and  Strasbourg^  two  of  the  first 
class;  cannon  and  colours  in  unprecedented  number  became  the 
prize  of  war.  At  the  end  of  a  lost  battle  {Sedan)  an  emperor,  with 
eighty  thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of  war;  after  a  seven- 
weeks'  blockade,  a  fortress  {Metz)  capitulated,  with  three  field- 
marshals,  sixty-sbc  generals,  six  thousand  officers,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  men;  a  beaten  army  {BourhakVs)  of 
eighty  thousand  men  was  saved  from  surrender  to  the  foe  only 
by  being  driven  into  neutral  ground  {Switzerland))  after  a 
four-months'  siege  a  capital  city  {Paris),  blockaded  by  a  quarter 
of  a  million  troops,  whose  lines  extended  over  sixty  miles  of 
ground,  surrendered  with  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  including 
near  four  hundred  thousand  armed  men,  and  with  the  strongest 
forts  in  the  world.  The  story  of  this  grand  war  is  like  an  epic 
poem,  with  countless  terrible  and  touching  episodes,  but  with 
the  gods  all  fighting  on  one  side;  like  a  Greek  tragedy,  in  which 
events,  guided  by  relentless  destiny,  sweep  ever  onward  to  a 
pre-ordained  and  dreadful  end. 

23.  The  causes  of  the  decisive  success  of  Germany  are  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  that  they  brought  into  the  field    Sautes  of 
in  the  first  instance  a  superior  force  of  well-trained    Oerman 
men  and  well-served  cannon;  that  their  soldiers    •"^^c***- 
fought  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  courage  than  the 
French;  that  their  troops  were  better  fed,  better  organized, 
more  highly  educated,  more  intelligently  and  suital5ly  trained 
for  the  modem  warfare  of  the  breech-loader,  and  far  more  ably 
commanded,  than  those  who  had  so  rashly  provoked  compari- 
son.    Patient  preparation  for  the  day  of  batde,  steady  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  had  their  great  reward     The  courage  of 
mere  passion,  the  dashing,  furious  spurts  of  fight  which  the 
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French  call  ffan^  broke  like  waves  against  a  rock,  in  the  en- 
counter with  cool,  persevering,  skilful,  and  steady  bravery. 

24,  It  was,  however,  the  able  strategy  of  von  Moltke,  more 
Von  Moitke  than  all  else,  that  ruined  the  military  power  of 
""coSlSS- ^°  '  France.  This  most  accomplished  general,  at  the 
taries.'*  head  of  a  staff  whose  handbook  for  the  art  of  war 
is  the  '^Commentaries''  of  Napoleon  I.,  triumphed  with  ease 
over  the  degenerate  marshals  of  France,  to  whom  the  "  Com- 
mentaries" appear  to  have  been  unknown.  The  great  principles 
laid  down  by  the  master  are  applicable  to  war  in  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  and  were  faithfully  followed  in  the 
German  strategy,  and  always  disregarded  in  the  French.  In 
drawing  a  portrait  of  the  ideal  general.  Napoleon  seems  to  be 
prophetically  sketching  his  great  successor,  the  silent  and  reflec- 
tive von  Moitke:  "  The  highest  quality  of  a  commander-in-chief 
is  a  cool  intellect,  which  takes  in  right  impressions  of  things,  is 
never  excited,  is  not  dazzled  or  disturbed  by  good  or  bad  news. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  classify  and  give  their  proper  significance 
to  all  the  reports  which  may  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  for  good  sense  and  just  conclusions  are  the  result  of  com- 
paring intelligence  well  weighed  and  estimated."  The  wisdom 
of  Napoleon's  lessons  in  the  art  of  war  makes  us  wonder  the 
more  at  the  folly  and  rashness  with  which  they  were  almost 
wholly  neglected  by  the  generals  of  his  nephew,  who  was  raised 
to  power  by  the  magic  of  his  name.  The  result  was  that  the 
ruler  of  France  was  hurled  from  the  throne  into  exile,  and  the 
imperial  army  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  ruin. 

25.  The  causes  of  the  Franco-German  war  were  the  restless 
Causes  of  vanity  and  jealousy  of  the  French  people.  The 
the  war.       occasion  was  the  offer  of  the  Spanish  throne  (then 

going  a-begging)  to  a  German  prince.  This  was  made  a  pretext 
by  the  French  government,  and  war  was  declared  against  Ger- 
many on  July  15th,  1870.  The  French  had  evidently  been 
looking  forward  to  this  struggle,  for  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
French  agents  were  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  com  and 
forage  in  all  the  southern  markets  of  England,  while  a  flotilla 
was  secreltly  collected  in  the  northern  French  ports  capable  of 
transporting  a  large  force  of  men  and  horses.  These  things 
prove  beyond  dispute  that  France  was  preparing  war  against 
Germany,  and  only  waited  for  an  excuse  to  begin  it  The 
manner  in  which  the  summons  to  arms  was  received  in  France 
and  Germany  was  characteristic  of  the  two  great  races  pre- 
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cipitated  against  each  other  in  mortal  encounter.  M,  OUimer 
the  French  premier's  declaration  that  he  went  to  war  "  with  a 
light  heart"  the  cheers  that  shook  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
Paris,  the  exultation  that  filled  the  streets,  the  cries  of  "  To  Ber- 
lin !"  the  boasts  that  ^^  the  soldiers  of  Jena  were  ready,"  the  clamour 
and  the  din,  remind  us  of  the  peculiar  qualities  which  since  the 
age  of  Caesar  have  distinguished  the  Gaul;  while  in  the  stem 
reticence,  the  fierce  resolution,  the  self-contained  strength  of 
uniting  Germany,  we  perceive  the  characteristics  of  that  mighty 
people  which  crushed  the  legions  of  Varus  and  defied  the 
Roman  Empire. 

26.  The  French  emperor  had  calculated  on  bringing  into  the 
field  at  the  outset  about  350,000  men,  and  knew  opening  of 
that  his  only  chance  was  to  dash  at  once  into  Ger-  **>«  struggle, 
many,  snatch  a  victory,  if  he  could,  and  so  induce  Austria  to 
rise  on  his  behalf.  He  started  for  the  frontier  near  Metz, 
attended  by  Marshal  Lebasufy  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  and 
incapable  of  mankind,  as  his  chief  of  the  staff.  This  man  had 
declared,  in  the  final  council  at  Paris  which  decided  for  war, 
that  "a//  was  ready^  even  to  the  last  button  on  the  soldier's  gaiters" 

27.  On  reaching  Metz  the  emperor  found  that  there  were 
but  250,000  men,  at  the  outside,  ready  for  the  field;  unreadiness 
that  the  commissariat  had  already  broken  down;  that  ^^  France, 
confusion  prevailed;  and  that,  from  the  embezzlement  and  mis- 
management that  had  been  going  on  for  years,  all  kinds  of 
stores  and  ammunition  were  lacking.  He  was  helpless,  and 
could  only  await  attack,  and  resist,  as  best  he  might,  the  coming 
onslaught  which  he  had  challenged. 

28.  On  the  German  side  more  than  half-a-million  men,  com- 
pletely equipped  in  every  point  (even  to  the  plate  Readiness  of 
worn  under  the  clothing,  engraved  with  the  soldier's  Qennany. 
name  and  corps,  for  ready  identification  in  case  of  death),  were 
ready  for  service  and  brought  close  down  to  the  frontier  by  the 
first  days  of  August.  The  three  great  armies  were  commanded 
by  General  SteinmetZy  Prince  Frederick  CharleSy  and  the  Crown 
Prince  {Frederick  William)  of  Prussia. 

29.  The  campaign  opened  on  August  4th  with  the  battle  of 
Weissenburg.    There  the  Crown  Prince  fell  suddenly  Battles  of 

with   a  vastly  superior  force  on   General  Douay^  F^JUfch^'SiS* 
routed  him,  and  took  a  gun  and  many  prisoners.  Worth.  * 
On  August  6th  came  the  battles  of  Forbach  and  Worth.     At 
Forhach  the  troops  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  and  Steinmetz 
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stormed  the  steep  Spicheren  heights,  and  drove  the  French  back 
in  utter  rout  upon  Metz.  At  Worth  the  Crown  Prince  crushed 
the  French  right  wing  under  the  gallant  and  able  MacMahon^ 
took  many  guns  and  thousands  of  prisoners,  and  entirely  broke 
up  a  force  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  men. 

30.  The  German  armies  then  advanced  ahd  united  on  the 
Strategy  of  ^^^  ^^^  south  of  Metz,  in  and  around  which  was 
vonMoltke.  the  main  French  army  under  Marshal  Bazaine. 
The  emperor  had  already  given  up  the  command,  and  soon 
retired  to  Chdlons-sur-Mame^  where  he  joined  MacMahon  and 
the  remnant  of  his  force,  now  being  recruited  into  a  large  army 
by  the  arrival  of  French  militia  troops.  The  plan  of  von  Moltke^ 
formed  on  the  attainment  of  the  brilliant  success  just  recorded, 
was  simple,  comprehensive,  and  far-sighted.  Wishing  to  end 
the  war  at  once,  he  dreaded  the  escape  of  Bazaine  from  Metz, 
whence  he  might  lead  his  army  (including  the  French  guard 
and  other  excellent  troops)  to  Paris,  and  give  infinite  trouble 
under  shelter  of  her  circle  of  forts.  He  must,  therefore,  if  he 
could,  nail  Bazaine  to  the  spot,  coop  up  his  army,  and  so  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  remaining  regular  force  of  France  now  in  the 
field.  Accordingly,  on  August  14th  (after  Bazaine,  a  man  of 
no  strategy,  and  more  than  suspected  of  treachery  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, had  let  a  precious  week  elapse)  the  Prussians  attacked 
the  French  on  the  east  of  Metz^  and,  in  the  battle  of  CouraUes^ 
drove  a  part  of  their  force  under  the  guns  of  the  powerful  forts. 

31.  On  Augtist  i6th,  as  Bazaine  was  trying  to  get  out  towards 
Battles  of  Chilons  by  the  Verdun  road,  the  Germans  assailed 
VionviUe  and  his  columns,  and,  in  the  terrific  battle  of  Vionvilie 
Qravciotte.  ^^^^  Mars-la-Tour,  or  RezonvilU,  fi-om  other  villages 
on  the  scene  of  action),  cut  off  his  intended  retreat,  and  drove 
his  forces  nearer  in  to  Metz.  The  work  of  Moltke  was  com- 
pleted on  August  rSth,  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Gravelotte — 
the  worst,  for  bloodshed,  since  Borodino,  in  Napoleon's  Rus- 
sian campaign,  and  involving  a  loss  of  over  50,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded — in  which  the  strong  position  of  Bazaine  was 
forced,  and  his  army  shut  up  within  Metz  and  her  circle  of  forts. 
The  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  then  invested  the  place, 
and  repulsing  all  efforts  to  break  through,  received  its  surrender 
(as  above  mentioned)  with  an  immense  army  on  October  28th. 

32.  MacMahon  and  the  emperor^  at  ChAhnSy  had  resolved, 
for  military  reasons,  to  retreat  upon  Paris,  and  organize  resis- 
tance there.     The  Crown  Prince  of  Prussic^s  army  was  follow- 
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ing  up  MacMahon,  in  full  expectation  of  his  retirement  on 
Paris.     But  the  government  in  the  capital  (the  em-  Eyenu  cui- 
pressy  as  regenty  and  a  new  cabinet,  under  the  Comte  {SlTsuiTender 
de Palikaoy\xiU'sX<t6,  on  an  attempt  to  extricate  Bazaine  ^t  Sedan, 
being  made,  declaring  that  if  the  emperor  returned  to  Paris 
leaving  Bazaine  shut  up,  a  revolution  would  take  place  from  the 


Scene  from  the  Franco-German  War. 

excited  state  of  public  feeling.  An  insane  plan  was  then  formed 
for  moving  by  way  of  Rheims^  MezthreSy  and  Sedan^  to  come 
down  northwards,  through  Thionville^  upon  Metz^  and  take  the 
German  besieging  force  in  rear.  The  advanced  cavalry  of  the 
Crown  Prince  captured  some  letters  revealing  MacMahon's 
move  northwards,  and  von  Moltke  (now  with  the  army  before 
Metz),  informed  by  telegraph,  instantly  divined  the  intention, 
and  took  steps  to  frustrate  it  The  Crown  Princes  army  swung 
round,  left  shoulders  fon^^ard,  in  pursuit  of  MacMaJion  north- 
wards, and  a  fourth  army  was  formed  from  the  troops  before 
Metz,  placed  under  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony ^  and  sent  from 
MetZy  by  Verdun^  down  the  valley  of  the  Afeuse^  to  cut  off  Mac- 
Mahon  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  This  strategy  had  an  imme- 
diate and  triumphant  success.     The  Crown  Prince  of  Pruss^^^ 
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overtaking  MacMahon's  slow-moving  columns,  defeated  them 
at  the  battle  of  Beaumont  on  August  soth;  on  the  same  day  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  came  across  and  routed  them  at  the 
battle  ofMouzony  and  the  whole  force  was  driven  in  upon  Sedan. 
On  September  ist,  in  presence  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  battle 
of  Sedan  was  fought.  The  two  German  armies  made  their  way 
round  to  right  and  left,  driving  the  French  in,  storming  the 
towns  of  Bazeilles  and  Balan,  and  forming  at  last  a  complete 
circle,  with  600  guns  in  position,  round  the  devoted  French 
force.  The  next  morning  {September  2nd)  the  emperor  sur- 
rendered (MacMahon  had  been  severely  wounded  by  a  shell 
early  on  the  ist),  and  he  and  eighty  thousand  men  went  to  Ger- 
many as  prisoners  of  war. 

33.  On  September  4th  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Paris,  and 
Political  ^'  Gambetta  and  M,  Jules  Favre  proclaimed  the 
results  of  '' jRepubUc''  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  The  empress  fled 
Sedan.         ^^  England,  where  her  son  (the  late  Prince  Napoleon^ 

killed  by  the  Zulus)  joined  her,  and  the  emperor  followed  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  dying  at  Chislehurst  in  January,  1873. 
The  great  conflict,  so  disastrous  to  the  imperial  army  of  France, 
had  shown  "how  rotten  and  worthless  in  the  hour  of  trial  is  the 
fabric  of  the  most  imposing  despotism,  uncontrolled  by  a  vigilant 
public  opinion,  and  how  awful  may  be  the  chastisement  of  a 
people  which  commits  its  destinies  to  a  single  will,  and,  without 
calculation,  knowledge,  or  forethought,  embarks  recklessly  in 
a  desperate  contest"  Henceforward,  the  French  people  took  up 
the  cause  against  the  German  victors,  and  the  man  who  rallied 
them  to  the  flght  with  an  almost  frantic  energy  and  a  wonderful 
power  of  organization  was  Gambetta:  the  two  capable  generals 
produced  by  France  during  the  war  were  Chanzy^  in  the  west^ 
and  Faidherbcy  commander  of  the  army  of  the  north. 

34.  After  Sedan,  the  armies  of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Prussia  and  of 

Saxony,  numbering  over  200,000  men,  marched  straight  on 
of  ^aris  ****     ^^'^  *"^  invested  it— the  Saxon  army  on  the  north-east^  and 

the  Prussian  on  the  south-west.  The  siege  began  on  Septem- 
ber 21  st^  and  *'  the  city  of  luxury  and  light  was  encircled  within  a  band  of 
iron  and  of  fire,  which  was  not  once  relaxed  until  the  forts  and  guns  of  the  de- 
fenders were  surrendered  to  Prussian  custody."  The  army  of  over  350,000 
combatants  inside  the  fortifications  was  commanded  by  General  Trocku. 
All  communication  with  the  outer  world  for  Paris  was  cut  off,  save  by  the 
famous  ''balloon-post^^  and  '' pigeon-post^  The  Parisians,  in  this  day  of 
severe  trial,  displayed  unexpected  virtues:  they  submitted  with  patience 
and  fortitude  to  ever-increasing  privations;  they  all  (with  the  exception  of 
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an  extreme  republican  ox  communistic  element  of  the  population)  maintained 
law  and  order.  The  people  of  France  in  general  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
in  some  instances  the  hastily-levied  and  partly-drilled  troops  gave  far  more 
trouble  to  the  Germans  than  the  imperial  forces  had  done. 

35.  On  September  23d  and  28th  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and  Strasbourg 
surrendered,  and  gave  the  Germans  a  main  road  and  railway 

to  their  frontier,  and  a  base  of  operations  stretching  from  s(i!l,b^urip 
Saarbriick  to  Kehl.  In  order  to  clear  the  roads  leading  to 
Paris  the  Germans  besieged  or  blockaded  ThionvilU^  MontmMy^  Verdun^ 
and  Soissons,  Detachments  were  sent  to  guard  the  main  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  Paris  and  Germany,  and  flying  columns  (small  complete 
armies  of  infantry,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  engineers)  were  sent  out  on  all 
sides,  threatening  even  Normandy  and  the  Orleans  district,  to  gather  in 
supplies. 

36.  After  the  fall  of  Strasboui^g  (September  28th)  the  German  force 
moved  thence  into  Lower  Aisace  to  reduce  the  fortresses  there.  Disposition 
The  German  armies  were  now  distributed  as  follows:  250,000  of  tnc  Oer- 
round  Paris,  100,000  guarding  roads  and  besieging  or  block-  "*•"  forces, 
ading  fortresses,  200,000  round  Metz.  The  plan  of  General  Trochu  was  to 
make  Paris  the  grand  centre  of  resistance,  and  protract  the  siege  until  reliev- 
ing armies  from  the  provinces  could  force  their  way  to  Pans,  join  hands 
with  him,  and  break  tne  German  lines  of  investment. 

37.  Four  French  armies  were  now  put  into  the  field:  (i)  the  Army  of  the 
Eastf  observing  Lower  Alsace,  and  covering  Besanfon  and  French  pre- 
Lyons;  (2)  the  Army  of  the  North,  holding  the  line  of  the  parations  to 
Somme;  (3)  the  Army  of  the  West,  advanced  beyond  the  "Weve  Paris. 
Sarthe,  with  outposts  approaching  Nogent-le-Rotrou  and  Chartres;  (4)  the 
Army  of  the  Loire,  holding  the  region  just  south  of  the  Loire,  between 
Chambord  and  La  Ferti. 

38.  On  October  28th  the  fall  of  Metz  (with  the  surrender  of  over  170,000 
men  and  officers,  as  above)  set  free  nearly  200,000  Germans.     Results  of 
Of  these,  a  part  garrisoned  Metz ;   50,000  marched  against    the  fall  of 
the  French  Army  of  the  North ;  one  corps  (25,000)  marched    Met*. 

to  Paris  to  aid  the  besiegers ;  about  70,000,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
marched  to  the  south  and  east,  intending  to  occupy  the  Upper  Loire  and 
co-operate  with  GenercU  Von  Werder  (the  capturer  of  Strasbourg,  as  above), 
who  had  nearly  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Lower  Alsace  (except  Belfort),  and 
was  now  menacing  the  north  of  Franche  Comt^. 

39.  The  German  commanders,  meanwhile,  were  underrating  the  French 
Army  of  the  Loire,  because,  in  the  middle  of  October,  the   -,.     . 
Bavarians,  under  General  Von  der  Tann,  had  easilv  defeated   Jhc  LoiStir 
one  of  its  corps,  and  had  taken  and  still  held  Orleans.     Von 

der  Tann's  single  Bavarian  corps  (25,000  men),  scattered  between  Orlians 
and  Chdteaudun,  m'as  the  only  German  force  between  Orleans  and  the 
German  lines  round  Paris.  On  November  9th  the  French,  under  General 
d^Aurdle  des  Palctdines  (an  old  Crimean)  crossed  the  Loire  in  great  force 
above  and  below  Orleans,  and,  after  severe  combats  at  Marchenoir,  Coul- 
miers,  Baccon,  and  Arthenay,  the  Germans  were  driven  back  (by  November 
nth)  as  far  as  Toury,  on  the  main  road  between  Orleans  and  Paris.  A  de- 
tachment of  20,000  men  was  at  once  sent  firom  Paris,  under  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  to  help  Von  der  Tann;  about  half  his  force  had  to  be 
directed  towaitls  Chartres  and  Dreux,  to  check  a  supposed  advance  of  the 
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French  Army  of  the  West;  and  for  near  a  week  after  November  iith  the 
French  outnumbered,  bv  three  to  one,  all  German  armies  between  Orleans 
and  Paris.  This  was  tne  one  chance  presented  to  the  French  during  the 
war,  and  it  was  lost.  A  bold  forwara  march  on  Paris  by  d'Aurelle  des 
Paladines  might  have  done  wonders.  He  retired,  instead,  on  Orleans,  and 
made  an  intrenched  camp. 

40.  Some  uneasiness  bad  been  aroused  at  Versailles,  the  German  head- 
Von  Moltke*8  quarters,  and  von  MoUkty  ever  ready  for  emergency,  at  once 
covering  organized  rtgular  covtring  armies^  to  baffle  all  attempts  at 
armicB.  raising  the  siege  of  Paris,  (a)  Mecklenburg  and  von  der  Tann 
occupied  the  arc  between  Vreux  and  Toury,  observing  the  French  armies 
of  the  Loire  and  the  West :  {b)  the  two  corps  (50,000  men)  under  General 
Afanieuffel,  which  had  marched  northwards  from  Metz  (see  above),  were 
placed  on  an  interior  line  from  iMon  towards  Rouen:  {c)  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  sent  a  detachment  to  co-operate  with  the  besiegers  on  the  south  of 
Paris,  and  marched  in  all  haste  past  the  upper  Yonne,  taking  up  positions 
in  communication  with  Mecklenburg  and  zwn  der  Tann,  and  menacing  the 
right  flank  of  the  French  army  of  the  Loire,  occupying  with  his  advanced 
guards  Fontainebleau,  Nemours^  and  Pithiviers,  These  arrangements  were 
concluded  by  about  November  20th. 

41.  JDes  Paladines,  whose  force  had  been  raised  (through  Gambetta*s  ezer- 
Continued  tions,  working  from  Tours,  the  scat  of  the  French  provincial 
French  government)  by  reinforcements  to  200,000  men,  with  nearly 
repulses.       ^qo  guns,  held  OrUans  and  Chdieauneuf  with  his  centre,  his 

left  extending  to  Marchenoir,  and  his  right  to  the  road  from  Gien  to  Mon- 
targis:  he  was  thus  enabled  to  threaten  all  the  roads  to  Paris.  Trochu  and 
Des  Paladines  had  arranged,  through  balloon  and  pigeon  post,  a  combined 
plan  (for  the  last  week  in  November)  for  a  sortie  from  Paris,  and  an  advance 
of  Des  Paladines  to  meet  his  countrymen.  On  November  2Sth,  Des  Pala- 
dines, with  his  right  wing  (60,000  men),  attacked  the  Germans  (30,000)  near 
Beaune-la-Rolande,  and  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the  French  force,  and  appreciating  the 
danger,  concentrated  the  German  forces  on  a  narrower  front,  and  closed  the 
interval  between  von  der  Tann  and  Mecklenburg,  who  had  marched  west 
against  the  French  Army  of  the  West.  This  was  accomplished  by  November 
30th.  Des  Paladines  advanced  again  from  OrUans,  and  attacked  the  Ger- 
mans at  Arthenay,  Palay,  and  Joigny,  gaining  slight  advantages.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  having  his  whole  force  well  in  hand,  determined  now  to 
strike  hard.  Detaching  a  corps  to  Beauniont,  he  kept  back  the  French 
right  wing,  and  himself  fiercely  attacked  their  left  and  centre.  In  a  series 
of  engagements  the  French  centre  was  broken  through  at  Chevilly,  and  re- 
treated on  Orlktns:  the  right  and  left  fell  back — the  right  across  the  Loire 
by  Jargeau,  the  left  (on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire)  to  Marchenoir  and 
Beaugency,  On  December  4th  the  Germans  retook  OrUans,  and  the  army 
of  the  Loire  was  broken  to  pieces. 

42.  On  November  30th,  as  arranged,  a  great  sortie  was  made  from  Paris 

on  the  south-east  side,  led  by  General  Ducrot.  Some  German 
from VaSf     advance  posts  were  taken  (afterwards  partially  retaken),  and 

the  steel  line  of  investment  was  bulged  out,  so  to  speak,  but  it 
was  not  broken,  and  the  practical  result  to  the  b^ieged  city  was  nil, 

43.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  pursued  the  defeated  French  right  and 
centre  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  forced  ihem  back  to  Bourges,     Meek- 
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lenburg  and  von  der  Tann  moved  against  the  French  left  at  Beaugency. 
Here  the  able  General  Chan^  now  commanded  the  French,  Qerman  suc- 
and,  making  use  of  the  difficult  country  on  the  skirts  of  the  cesaet  in  the 
Forest  of  Orleans,  between  Beaugency  and  Marchenoir,  he  "outh  and 
repelled  all  the  German  efforts  in  a  series  of  sanguinary  ^*"*- 
encounters.  A  corps  detached  by  Prince  Frederick  Charles  against  Chanzy*s 
rifht  flank  at  last  forced  him  to  retreat.  He  retired  upon  the  strong  position 
of  Z^  Mansy  to  join  the  Army  of  the  West,  fighting  bravely  as  he  retreated, 
and  making  especial  use  of  the  strong  line  of  the  Loir  (not  Loir^) :  on  De- 
cember 17th  he  reached  Le  Mans.  The  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire, 
and  the  practical  failure  of  Ducrot*s  sortie,  ended  the  first  combined  attempt 
on  a  great  scale  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 

44.  The  gallant,  obstinate,  and,  in  some  points,  ably-directed  resistance 
of  the  French  nation,  after  nearly  the  whole  r^lar  army  had    increased 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  become  prisoners  of  war,  had  sur-   efforts  of 
prised  the  Germans  and  roused  the  admiration  of  Europe.    It   Qerai^ny. 
was  even  thought  by  some  that  France  might  weary  out  the  German  forces, 
and  obtain  goal  terms  for  herself.     But  the  Germans  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  now  reinforcements  to  the  number  of  200,000  men  were 
marched  into  France,  and  filled  up  the  gaps  caused  by  losses  in  the  armies 
of  Mecklenburg  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles^  increased  the  armies  of  Man- 
tiuffel  in  the  north  and  Von  Werder  in  the  ectst^  tightened  the  German  hold 
on  their  communications  between  Paris  and  Germany,  and  besieged  new 
fortresses.    In  this  position  of  affiairs  the  eventful  year,  1870,  came  to  a  close. 

45.  Before  this,  however,  another  attempt  had  been  made  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  Parisians  from  the  north,  and  the  hero  of  this  paidherbe  at- 
gallant  effort  of  the  French  was  General  Faidherbe.  The  tempts  to 
French  army  of  the  north  had  been  defeated  in  November,  reach  Paris 
and  Manteuffel's  divisions  had  occupied  ^(7«^«,  marched  into  f«>m  the  north, 
the  heart  of  Picardy  and  taken  Amiens,  and  had  reached  Dieppe.  The 
French  had  then  been  reinforced,  and,  under  Faidherbe^  held  a  strong  posi- 
tion on  the  Somme.  Faidherbe  in  December  marched  for  Paris,  but  after 
an  indecisive  action  at  Pont-h-Noyelles,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Somme,  re- 
treated into  the  network  of  fortresses  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 

46.  On  December  21st  Trochu  had  made  another  sortie  on  the  east  of 
Paris,  with  no  result :  on  December  27th  the  German  bom-  immense 
bardment  began,  and  all  hope  from  sorties  was  at  an  end.  French  efforts 
The  boundless  energy  of  Gambeilaj  and  the  patriotic  spirit  of  to  relieve 
the  French  people,  enabled  another  grand  effort  to  be  made  *^*"®* 

to  rescue  Paris  from  her  fate,  which  was  becoming  imminent  in  the  shape 
of  either  surrender  or  starvation.  This  new  attempt  began  early  in  January, 
1 87 1.  Chanzy,  at  Le  Mans,  having  joined  the  Army"  of  the  West  and 
received  reinforcements,  had  an  army  of  about  130,000  men  and  350  guns. 
The  right  and  centre  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  at  Bourges  and  Nevers,  under 
General  Bourbaki  (late  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard),  now  exceeded 
100,000  men.  Faidherbe s  army  (the  Army  of  the  North)  was  reinforced, 
and  the  Army  of  the  East  (co-operating  with  Garibaldi,  who  had  come  to 
help  France  as  soon  as  she  was  a  republic  again) — which  had  been  defending 
Franche  ComU  against  Von  Werder,  and  threatening  a  secondary  line  of  the 
German  communications  with  Paris  by  attacks  on  Chdtillon,  Nuits,  and 
Auxerre — was  augmented  and  held  ready.  In  all,  about  450,000  French, 
with  nearly  800  guns,  were  in  the  field. 
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47.  A  marvellous  step  was  now  taken  by  the  French,  and  a  blow  was 
Bourbaki'B  aimed  at  the  German  communications.  The  great  fortress  of 
extraordinary  Bel/or t,  the  key  of  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  had  been 
in»rch  east-  invested  since  the  middle  of  November  by  part  of  P'on 
wards.  WercUr's  army,  while  he  operated  in  Franche  Comti.  He  had 
in  all  only  between  40,000  and  50,000  men,  and  was  occupied  in  reducing 
and  holding  the  northern  towns  of  Franche  Comt^,  and  guarding  the  railway- 
lines  converging  on  Paris  from  Dijon  and  Vesotil.  von  Werder  was,  in 
fact,  kept  in  check  by  Garibaldi  and  the  Army  of  the  East.  BourbaJki, 
accordingly,  with  90,000  men,  marched  eastwards  from  Bourges  and  Nei*trs, 
hoping  to  overwhelm  Von  Werder^  raise  the  siege  of  Bdfort^  master  the 
German  communications  by  Dijon  and  Vesoul,  and  strike  at  the  great  line 
from  Strasbourg  to  Paris,  which  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  great 
besieging  force  round  the  capital.  It  was  expected,  as  it  seems,  that  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  would  send  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  his  army  (now  with 
Mecklenburg^ s  army,  extending  from  Chartres  to  Orlhns^  with  detachments 
towards  Le  Mans)  in  pursuit  of  Bourbaki^  and  so  open  the  way  for  Ckansy 
to  advance  on  Paris  from  Le  Mans.     It  was,  in  truth,  a  desperate  scheme, 

Promising  little  for  Bourbaki,  and  exposing  Chanzy  to  defeat  and  niin. 
n  the  last  days  of  December,  1870,  Bouroaki  set  off  from  Bourges  and 
Nevers. 

48.  Prince  Frederick  Charles^  learning  the  fact,  turned  at  once  against 

Chanzy  with  his  whole^  force  (90,000  men  and  300  guns)  and 
of^Chww?*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Mecklenburg^  numbering  at  least  60,000  men. 
^'  Thus,  early  in  January,  the  German  forces,  extending  from 
Chartres  to  Beaugency^  moved  against  I^  Mans.  On  January  6th  Chansy 
attacked  a  German  corps  which  had  reached  VendSme^  but  was  forced  to 
retreat  on  Le  Mans.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  advanced  in  two  columns 
(one  against  Champs  front,  by  St.  Calais  and  Bouloise;  the  other,  to  turn 
his  right  wing,  by  La  Chartre  and  Ecommoy)\  MeckUnburg  advanced,  in  a 
parallel  line,  by  Nogent  and  Bdlevue,  to  close  in  on  the  French  left.  Chansy 
resisted  with  great  ability  and  resolution;  but  the  young  French  troops, 
continually  pressed,  deserted  and  were  taken  prisoners  by  thousands.  On 
January  lOth  and  nth,  after  hard  fighting,  Chanzy^ s  right  flank  was  turned 
by  Prince  Frederick  Charles^  and  his  army  utterly  routed ;  on  January  12th 
Le  Mans  was  taken,  with  20,000  prisoners  and  large  supplies  of  food, 
arms,  and  ammunition.     This  defeat  of  Chanzv  decided  the  fate  of  Paris. 

49.  Taking  up  now  the  operations  of  Bourbaki^  we  find  that  by  about  Janu- 

ary 6th  he  had  joined  the  Army  of  the  Easty  and  proceeded 
BoSSakf.     *°  ^"^^^  ^^"  Werder  at  Chennebries,  HMcourt,  and  Monl- 

bollard;  Von  Werder,  with  40,000  men,  held  120,000  men  at 
bay  for  three  days,  and  forced  Bourbaki  to  retreat  from  Hiricourt  on  Janu- 
ary 1 8th.  On  the  22d  the  beaten  French  found  shelter  under  the  guns  of 
Besan^on. 

50.  Von  Moltke  now  showed  his  consummate  ability,  and  directed  a 

stroke  which,  **if  he  had  never  done  anything  else,  would 
of^Boiu-biUd.    ^^^®  marked  him    as  one  of  the   master-spirite  of  war.'* 

He  was  determined  to  make  short  work  with  Bourbaki^ 
whose  plan  he  had  at  once  divined.  A  corps  had  been  already  detached 
from  before  Paris  to  observe  Bourbaki*s  doings  from  Troyes  and  ChAtillon- 
sur-Seine,  This  corps,  with  divisions  from  Metz  and  from  the  German 
Army  of  the  North,  making  50,000  men  in  all,  was  now  placed  under  the 
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orders  of  Manieuffel,  As  soon  as  Bourbaki  had  fairly  started  from  Bourges 
and  Nevers  against  Belfort^  and  was  thoroughly  committed  to  his  enterprise, 
Moltke  sent  this  new  army  straight  and  swiftly  across  France,  to  strike  at 
Bourbaki's  flank  end  rear.  It  was  the  stroke  of  a  thunderbolt  to  the  un- 
happy French  commander.  ManUuffd  reached  Gray  on  January  i8th,  and 
pressed  forward  to  cut  off  Bourbaki*s  retreat,  while  Von  Werder  moved 
against  the  French  front.  The  Germans  reached  Ddle  on  January  24th, 
and,  crossing  the  Doubs^  marched  quickly  to  seize  the  dehles  along  the 
Swiss  frontier.  Bourbaki  lost  his  head,  attempted  suicide,  and  his  army 
rushed  out  of  Besanfon,  and,  on  finding  the  whole  country  between  the 
river  Doubs  and  Pontarlier  occupied  by  the  Germans,  they  fled  over  the 
Swiss  frontier  and  laid  down  their  arms.  Tliis  ruined  force  numbered 
eighty  thousand  men. 

51.  In  the  north  of  France^  Faidherhe^  early  in  January,  fought  an  inde- 
cisive battle  with  part  of  the  German  army  at  Bapaume,     A 
few  days  afterwards.  General  Von  Goeben  (commanding  in  the    FffSKiSL 
absence  of  Manteuflel)  completely  routed  Faidherbe  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  this  closed  the  operations  for  the  relief  of  Paris, 
as  for  as  outside  armies  are  concerned. 

5a.  On  January  19th  Trochu  made  a  last  and  unsuccessful  sortie  against 
Versailles,  by  way  of  Garckes  and  Montretout.     On  January 
28th,  Paris,  starved  out,  little  injured  by  bombardment,  un-    p^*****'  °^ 
relieved  by  the  long-continued,  gallant,  and  desperate,  but 
often  ill-judged  efforts  of  the  provinces  to  reach  her,  surrendered  to  the 
German  forces.^ 

53.  By  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  (May,  187 1)  the  French 
Republic  agreed  to  pay  to  Germany  a  war  indem-  Term«  of 
nity  of  five  milliards  (five  thousand  millions)  of  p«»ce« 
francs,  or  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  and  to  give 
up  Alsace  (without  the  fortress  of  Belfort\  and  Ha^  fifth  part  of 
Lorraine^  including  Metz  and  ThionvilU,  The  importance  to 
Germany  of  this  cession  of  territory  by  France  consisted  in  the 
securing  of  her  frontier  against  future  invasion,  by  her  possession 
of  the  fortresses  of  Strasbourg  and  Metz,  Metz,  already  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  the  world,  has  had  its  defences  improved 
since  by  the  Germans;  and  Strasbourg,  by  the  construction  of 
a  circle  of  outlying  forts,  has  been  made  into  a  fortress  of  the 
first  order  for  the  requirements  of  modem  warfare.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  in  insisting  on  the  surrender  of  the  above 
territory,  Germany  was  only  recovering  what  had  been  wrested 
from  her,  by  force  or  by  fraud,  in  the  reigns  of  the  French 
kings  Henry  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV, 

54.  One  great  result  to  Germany  of  the  war  with  France  was 

1  This  war,  unlike  most  others  in  this  history,  has  been  treated  in  detail,  because  it 
supplies  at  once  the  grandest,  simplest,  most  modern,  and  (on  any  ordinary  mao)  most 
easuy  studied  illustration  of  those  principles  of  strategy  iriiich  all  students  of  history 
'     lid  I 


shoul 
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the  completion  of  German  unity  in  the  creation  of  the  new  Ger- 
Rise  of  the  ^'^'^  Empire.  The  troops  of  south  Germany  {Ba- 
new  Qennan  varia^  WUrtemherg^  and  Baden\  and  those  of  the 
Empire.  scmi-independcnt  Kingdom  of  Saxony  had  fought 

side  by  side  with  those  of  Prussia  and  the  states  confederated 
with  her,  in  a  contest  of  triumphant  success  against  Germany's 
ancient  foe.  A  strong  desire  for  closer  union  had  arisen,  and 
after  the  battle  of  Sedan  the  southern  states  had  been  admitted 
into  the  North  German  Confederation^  which  had  thus  become 
the  German  Confederation^  headed  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Early  in  187 1,  when  the  complete  victory  of  Germany  in  the 
great  war  had  become  apparent,  it  was  resolved  to  signalize  the 
triumphant  commander-in-chief  of  the  German  forces  in  a  way 
that  should  declare  him  to  the  world  and  record  him  in  history 
as  the  head  of  the  amalgamated  German  nation.  The  success- 
ful Imperator^  the  King  of  Prussia,  was,  therefore,  on  January 
1 8th,  187 1,  proclaimed  and  hailed  (at  the  palace  of  Versailles) 
Emperor  of  Germany^  amid  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  German 
chieftains.  In  this  step  a  solid  guarantee  for  Germany's  future 
independence  was  given;  an  end  was  made  of  French  interfer- 
ence in  German  affairs;  and,  whatever  the  future  may  have  in 
store,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  arrangement — German  unity — 
will  be  seriously  or  permanently  disturbed. 

55.  The  new  German  Empire  is  composed  of  twenty-five 
Its  extent  and  States  and  one  reichsland  (^Hmperial  territory^  or 
constitution,  ''district'') — Alsace- Lorraine.  The  states  include 
four  kingdoms  {Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony)  \  six 
grand-duchies,  five  duchies,  seven  principalities,  and  three  free 
towns  (Hamburg,  LUbeck,  Bremen),  The  legislative  functions 
are  vested  in  a  Bundesrath  (Federal  Council)  of  fifty-nine  mem- 
bers appointed  for  each  session  by  the  governments  of  the  indi- 
vidual states,  and  a  Reichstag  {Parliament  or  Diet  of  the  Realm) 
of  397  members,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and  by  ballot  for 
three  years,  representing  the  German  nation.  The  internal  his- 
tory of  Germany  up  to  the  present  date  (1882)  includes  the 
adoption  of  strong  measures  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(including  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits)  as  regards  the  control  of 
education  and  the  management  of  her  revenues. 

56.  The  troubles  of  France  were  not  ended  by  the  surrender 
Sequel  of  ^^  ^^x\%  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Germany, 
the  Franco-  To  the  disasters  and  losses  of  the  great  struggle  widi 
German  war.  ^  foreign  foe  were  now  to  be  added  those  of  a  brief 
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and  terrible  civil  war,  of  a  ferocity  unmatched  in  modem  history. 
The  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the  Second  Siege  of  Paris  by  the 
Versaillese  troops,  have  now  to  be  shortly  described. 

57.  Communism  —  connected  in  its  theoretical  basis  with 
Socialism — means  an  equality  of  distribution  of  the  Nature  of 
physical  means  of  life  and  enjoyment,  as  a  transition  Communism, 
to  a  still  higher  standard  of  justice — that  all  should  work  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  and  receive  according  to  their  wants.  The 
chief  French  writers  on  this  subject — St,  Simon  (i 760-1825), 
i^wn>r(i 772-1837), and  Proudhon  (1809- 1865),  differing  much 
from  each  other,  profess  to  have  obtained  their  ideas  from  the 
^^ Republic''  of  Plato  and  other  Greek  philosophical  writings. 
During  the  first  French  Revolution,  what  had  been  but  a  specu- 
lative dream  became  a  political  force,  but  its  development  was 
prevented  by  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  power.  The  main 
point  in  all  socialistic  and  communistic  schemes  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  co-operation  and  equality  to  labour, 
wealth,  and  government.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  all  man- 
kind were  equal  in  ability,  education,  and  virtue,  these  schemes 
might  be  carried  out  with  advantage  to  the  community;  looking 
to  existing  facts,  they  are  wholly  delusive,  and  have  repeatedly 
failed  when  brought  to  a  practical  test.  Communism  had  its 
origin  with  benevolent  and  fantastic  theorists,  and  is  to  be 
condemned,  not  for  itself  as  a  theory,  but  for  its  pernicious 
results  in  attracting  idle,  worthless,  dissolute,  and  desperate 
supporters.  Such  men,  under  the  designation  of  the  Reds — or 
Red  Republicans — enemies  of  law,  order  and  civilization — have 
again  and  again,  in  the  later  history  of  France,  brought  odium 
on  those  republican  institutions  which,  rightly  conceived  and 
administered,  leave  government  and  society,  in  their  deep  foun- 
dations, the  same  as  they  exist  under  constitutional  monarchy. 
Never,  save  in  the  Reign  of  Terror  nearly  eighty  years  before,  did 
the  Red  Republic  show  itself  in  so  dreadful  and  hateful  a  guise 
as  at  Paris  in  the  sunny  spring  of  187 1. 

58.  Twice  during  the  siege  by  the  German  forces  the  leaders 
of  the  party  of  the  Commune  tried,  without  success,  The  Commune 
to  depose  the  government  of  national  defence,  of  ?•"«• 
which  had  come  into  power  in  the  first  week  of  September, 
1870.  Among  these  leaders  were  Blanqui,  Assiy  Cluseret,  Deles- 
cluze,  FlourenSy  Felix  Pyat,  Paschal  Groussety  Dombrowski, 
Eudes,  Bergerety  Rigault,  Rossel,  and  the  famous  Marquis  de 
Rocheforty  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  paper  called  "Zd5 
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Lantemcy^  which  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Napoleon  III. 
towards  the  end  of  the  empire.  A  strong  organization  of  the 
Commune  was  formed  in  the 
working-class  quarters  of  Paris — 
Belleville,  La  Villette,  and  Mont- 
martre.  After  the  surrender  the 
Communists  took  possession  of 
a  great  number  of  cannon  and 
mitrailleuses  (the  famous  many- 
barrelled  cannon  that  came  into 
use  on  the  French  side  in  the 
war,  for  firing  streams  of  rifle  _  __ 

bullets),  and  they  were  joined  by  MitraUieuse. 

great  numbers  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  would  be  disbanded  by  the  peace,  and  have  again 
to  work  for  their  living. 

59.  About  the  middle  of  March  they  rose  against  the  national 
D  nds  f  government,  now  located  at  Versailles  and  headed 
the"com-  by  M,  TJiiers  (a  former  minister  of  Louis  Philippe), 
"""*•  who  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  national  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  Hdtel  d€ 
Ville  was  seized,  and  the  red  flag  hoisted  in  place  of  the  tri- 
colour. The  programme  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  as  now  put 
forward  by  its  leaders,  was  destructive  of  anything  like  national 
unity,  in  its  insistance  on  the  absolute  independence  of  each 
separate  commune;  on  its  right  to  absolute  self-government  in 
all  matters  of  finance,  taxation,  magistracy  and  police,  and  edu- 
cation ;  and  on  what  was  styled  the  Natiofuil  Guard  electing  its 
own  officers.  Nothing  but  anarchy  could  result  from  an  attempt 
to  give  practical  effect  to  these  ideas,  and  the  National  Assembly 
at  Versailles  could  only  do  what  it  did — prepare  to  put  down 
the  Paris  Commune  by  main  force,  at  whatever  cost 

60.  The  French  troops  had  now  (end  of  March,  187 1)  re- 
Second  siege  turned  from  captivity  in  Germany.  The  German 
of  Paris.  troops  held  (under  the  arrangements  made  at  the 
peace,  and  as  neutrals  friendly  to  the  Versailles  government) 
the  forts  on  the  east  and  north-east  of  Paris.  The  fortress  of 
Mont  Valtrien  was  held  by  the  Versaillese  troops;  the  rest  of 
the  forts  had  been  seized  by  the  Communists.  On  April  3rd  a 
great  sortie  was  made  towards  Versailles,  and  repulsed  by  the 

Versaillists  (now  numbering  150,000  men,  under  the  supreme 
command  of  Marsluzl  AlacMahon)  after  several  days*  fighting. 
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During  the  retreat  the  notorious  Flourens  was  shot  down,  fiercely 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  A  lull  then  occurred  for  some 
weeks,  while  the  Versaillists  were  preparing  for  a  bombardment 
and  an  attack  with  a  force  that  should  command  success.  Mean- 
while, disorder  grew  in  Paris.  The  great  column  in  the  Plau 
Venddme  (a  monument  of  Napoleon  I.'s  victories,  its  bronze- 
work  made  from  cannon  captured  by  his  soldiers)  was  pulled 
down  by  the  Communists,  and  plunder  had  begun  in  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy.  At  the  end  of  April,  the  attack  of  the  Versail- 
list  troops  began  from  many  hundreds  of  guns  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  city. 

61.  By  the  middle  of  May,  Forts  Issy  and  Vanves  had  been 
taken.  On  May  21st  {Sunday)  an  entry  was  made  ^j^^  ver«aii- 
into  Paris  at  a  part  of  the  fortifications  left  unguarded  Usts  enter 
by  the  Communists,  and  on  Monday  eighty  thou-  ^*'*"* 
sand  Versaillists  were  steadily  forcing  their  way  onwards.  On 
Tuesday  the  Buttes  Montmartre  and  the  Northern  Railway 
Station  were  taken,  and  the  Versaillists  were  getting  towards  the 
ffdtel  de  Ville  and  the  Tuileries. 

62.  It  was  clear  that  the  end  of  the  Commune  was  approaching, 
and  its  desperate  leaders,  calling  petroleum  to  their  suppreation 
aid,  strove  to  destroy  the  beautiful  capital  which  oftheCom- 
they  could  no  longer  hold.  The  Tuileries,  Palais  '"'*°*- 
Royaly  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  some  great  public  offices,  were  fired 
and  burnt  to  bare  shells;  the  Louvre  and  Notre  Dame,  and  some 
other  buildings  were  kindled,  but  rescued  by  the  advancing 
Versaillists.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  many  priests  were 
deliberately  shot  by  the  Communists.  A  scene  of  horror  was 
presented  by  the  flaming  and  blood-stained  capital,  as  the  troops 
of  Versailles,  during  Wednesday,  Thursday,  FHday,  and  Satur- 
day (May  24th-27th,  187 1)  fought  their  way  on  from  street  to 
street,  against  rifles,  cannon,  and  mitrailleuses,  storming  houses 
and  barricades,  working  round  this  way  and  that,  to  turn  the  Com- 
munists in  flank  and  rear — no  quarter  given  to  women  or  to 
men — tmtil  a  solid  mastery  was  gained  of  all  the  chief  quarters 
of  the  town,  and  the  Red  Republic's  lurid  light  had  been 
quenched  in  the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  its  votaries. 
By  Sunday,  May  28th,  the  work  was  done,  and  the  order  then 
re-established  in  Paris,  to  be  succeeded  soon  by  a  new  reign  of 
law,  has  not  been  since  disturbed.  The  National  Guard  was 
disbanded  and  the  whole  of  the  city  was  disarmed.  The  new 
National  Assembly  held  its  sittings  at  ^^A-itf//%tzed  by  v^ouy  it: 
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63.  In  the  time  of  her  trouble  France  was  fortunate  in  pos- 
Eariyiifeof  sessing  in  M,  Thiers  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
Thiers.  patriotic  of  her  sons.     This  great  statesman  and 

historical  writer  was  bom  at  Marseilles  in  1797,  son  of  a  working 
locksmith,  and  raised  himself  to  the  highest  position  by  his  keen 
intelligence  and  unconquerable  energy.  Coming  to  Paris  in 
1 82 1,  he  first  acquired  distinction,  like  so  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  France,  as  a  journalist.  On  the  staff  of  the  "  Con- 
stitiitionneV^  (then  the  leading  journal  of  France)  he  wTote  with 
equal  facility  and  success  on  questions  of  politics,  literature, 
history,  diplomacy,  finance,  military  science,  and  literary  and 
artistic  criticism.  His  ^^ History  of  the  Revolution*^  appeared  in 
1827,  and  had  a  great  success.  In  1830  he  founded  the 
^^NationaV^  newspaper,  and  opposed  with  signal  ability  the 
Folignac  Cabinet  of  the  despotic  Charles  X,,  in  a  series  of  de- 
mocratic leading  articles.  Thiers  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  Revolution  of  July  {i8jo)^  and  was  made  a  coun- 
cillor of  state  under  Louis-Philippe.  By  degrees  he  became 
an  accomplished  debater  in  the  assembly,  and  between  1832 
and  1840  held  several  high  ministerial  offices — the  Interior^ 
Commerce^  Public  Works^  Foreign  Affairs, 

64.  His  great  fault  as  a  French  statesman  was  his  flattering 
Thiers  at  a  °^  popular  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  warlike  glory 
statesman  of  the  first  Napolcon.  It  was  he  who  procured  the 
and  historian.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  removal  (^nth  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish government)  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from  St  Helena 
to  France  (1840).  In  his  historical  works  he  dwelt  far  too 
much  on  the  military  achievements  of  his  nation  as  a  source  of 
true  national  renown,  and  inflamed  French  vanity  and  jealousy 
against  Germany.  In  this  way  he  must  be  held  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  catastrophe  which  befell  his  country  when  she  rashly 
challenged  united  Germany  to  a  renewal  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
past.  Thiers  retired  from  power  in  October,  1840  (when  Guizot 
became  paramount),  and  devoted  himself  to  historical  writing. 
His  great  ^^ History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire*^  was  begun 
in  1845  ^^^  finished  in  1862.  In  1863  he  resumed  political 
life,  under  the  Second  Empire^  as  deputy  for  the  Department  of 
the  Seine^  and  regained  much  of  his  old  influence,  which  he 
used  perniciously  in  taunting  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon 
for  the  loss  of  its  authority  in  continental  affairs.  He  denounced, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  idea  of  war  against  Prussia,  because 
he  thought  France  unprepared  for  the  struggle.     When  disaster 
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came,  Thiers  exerted  himself  nobly  to  repair  the  misfortunes 
which  he  had  contributed  to  cause.  When  the  new  Republic 
was  proclaimed  in  September y  iSyo^  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe, 
visiting  the  courts  oi  London,  Vienna,  Florence  (then  the 'capital 
of  Italy)  and  St,  Petersburg  in  search  of  intervention  on  behalf 
of  stricken  France.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned 
to  his  country  to  await  events.  On  the  capitulation  of  Paris, 
and  the  holding  of  elections  for  a  National  Assembly  that  might 
conclude  a  peace,  Thiers  was  chosen  by  twenty-six  different  de- 
partments, and  elected  to  sit  for  his  old  constituency,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine. 

65.  He  was  at  once  chosen  to  be  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  concluded  the  peace  with  Bismarck.  Thiers  Thiers' dc- 
then  exerted  himself  with  great  energy  and  success  votion  to 
to  raise  the  enormous  war  indemnity,  and  so  clear  ^"'■°<^®- 
the  soil  of  France  of  her  conquerors,  who  held  certain  districts 
and  fortresses  as  security  for  payment.  The  stored  wealth  of 
France  was  wonderfully  disclosed  in  July,  1872,  when  an  author- 
ized loan  of  three  milliards  of  francs  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling)  was  covered  nearly  fourteen  times 
over  by  subscriptions  from  the  French  people  alone.  The  last 
German  soldier  left  French  territory  in  September,  1873.  The 
reorganization  of  the  French  army  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigour,  and  generally,  since  her  downfall,  France  has  recovered 
her  position  before  the  world  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The 
assembly  declared  in  March,  i8yj,  by  a  great  majority,  that 
Thiers  had  deserved  well  of  his  country,  and  only  two  months 
later  (May,  1873),  by  a  hostile  vote,  he  was  displaced  from 
power,  and  succeeded  as  President  of  the  Republic  by  Marshal 
MacMahon,  In  spite  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  the 
aged  statesman  did  not  cease  to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
France,  and  one  of  the  great  services  which  he  rendered  to  her 
was  in  his  loyal  acceptance  of  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  alone  promised  stability.  In  January,  1876, 
M.  Thiers  was  almost  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
senate,  or  upper  chamber,  and  continued,  in  his  public  visits  to 
various  parts  of  France,  to  affirm  the  necessity  of  the  Republic, 
and  his  confidence  in  its  future.  He  acted  in  complete  accord 
with  the  rising  statesman  of  France,  M,  Gambetta,  and  worked 
on  till  the  day  of  his  death,  September  3rd,  1877,  when  he  sank 
rapidly  under  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year.     Thiers  was  a  thorough  Frenchman,  and  had  great 
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and  desetved  influence  over  his  countrymen.  Genial,  laige- 
hearted,  and  unselfish,  he  was  as  charming  and  amiable  in  pri- 
vate life  as  he  was  brilliant  and  acute  in  public  afTairs. 

66.  Under  Marshal  MacMahon  as  President  of  the  Republic 
Nature  of  the  (^^^»  ^^73  to  January,  1879)  France  continued  to 
Republican  make  material  progress,  due  to  the  industry,  energy, 
Constitution.  ^^^  frugality  of  her  people.  MacMahon,  a  brave 
soldier  and  good  tactician  in  war,  was  no  statesman,  and  during 
his  tenure  of  oflEice  many  intrigues  were  conducted  in  favour  of 
a  restoration  of  royalty  in  the  person  of  a  Bourbon  representa- 
tive. In  1875,  however,  a  regular  Republican  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  on  the  basis  of  imiversal  suffrage,  with  two  Chambers 
and  a  President  elected  for  seven  years  by  a  majority  of  votes 
of  the  two  chambers  sitting  as  one.  The  French  people  have 
continued  to  show  themselves  attached  to  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  is  at  last  ftilly  estab- 
lished. On  the  resignation  of  MacMahon,  M,  Jules  Grkvy,  a 
man  of  moderate,  prudent,  and  sagacious  character,  became 
President  \n  January y  iSyg, 

67.  Alexander  II,  of  Russia  succeeded  his  father  Nicholas, 
Emancipation  ^'^^'^^^  ^^^  Crimean  war,  in  March,  1855.  When 
of  serfs  in  the  war  ended  the  new  emperor  made  some  reforms 
Russia.  jj^  education  and  the  administration  of  justice,  but 
the  great  measure  of  his  reign,  by  which  he  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered, was  his  emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  a  decree  of  March, 
1861.  Nearly  forty-five  millions  of  men  were  thus  freed  from 
hereditary  bondage  on  the  estates  of  private  proprietors  and  the 
crown-lands,  and  land  was  distributed  amongst  the  peasantry  at 
a  rental  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  as  freeholds. 

68.  Russia  has  continued  to  make  progress  in  Asia  since  the 
Russian  d-  ^^"^^  of  the  Crimean  war.  In  1864  the  subjugation 
vanccs  in  *  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  was  completed  A  war  with 
^•^■*  Bokhara,  begun  in  1866,  ended  in  1868  with  the 

conquest  of  Samarcand.  In  1873  an  expedition  was  sent  against 
Khiva,  and  the  whole  of  the  Khivan  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amu  Darya  river  was  ultimately  annexed.  Russia  has 
since  made  further  advances  eastwards,  gained  great  successes 
over  the  tribes  known  as  the  Tekkt-Turkomans,  and  recently  in- 
corporated Merv. 

60.  The  perennial  misgovemment  of  her  Christian  subjects 
by  Turkey  caused  another  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and 
Russia.     In  August,  1875,  a  serious  insurre^t|pjj^^^  out  in 
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the  territory  called  Herzegovina^  in  the  north-west  of  European 
Turkey.  The  disturbance  soon  spread  into  Bosnia^  cau«e«  of  the 
Montefiegro,  and  Servia;  and  all  efforts  of  the  laat^wo-  * 
powers  to  induce  Turkey  to  make  effectual  reforms  '^"''^"^  ^"■• 
proved,  as  usual,  fruitless.  The  Servian  insurrection,  aided  by 
many  Russian  volunteers,  was  put  down  by  the  Turks,  but  the 
fighting  in  the  other  provinces  continued.  In  May,  i8j6y  the  atro- 
cious massacres  committed  without  provocation  by  the  Turkish 

irregular  troops  in 
Bulgaria  had  pro- 
voked a  strong  out- 
burst of  feeling  in 
the  humane  portion 
of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and,  in  particu- 
lar, had  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the 
Russian  nation.  The 
czar  was  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  feel- 
ing, and  at  and  after 
the  Conference  of 
Constantinople  {De- 
cember^ i8j6^  and 
January^  tSyf)  the 
Turkish  government 
refused  all  conces- 
sions. Russia  was 
thus  forced  into  war, 
this  time  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity, 
and  in  Aprils  ^^y?^ 
her  armies  crossed  the  frontier  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  Roumania  at  once  sided  with  Russia,  and  declared  her 
independence  of  Turkey. 

70.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  the  Turkish  troops  fought 
with  great  skill  and  bravery,  and  were  generally 
well  commanded,  gaining  victories  on  several  oc- 
casions both  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Russians  in  Europe 
were  in  great  force,  and  the  soldiers  fought  with  their  usual 
stubborn  courage,  but  were  at  first  miserably  handled  by  their 
generals.    The  war  continued  during  the  sumnfi^j",  ^f  qtjiimn,  an-^ 
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winter  of  1877,  with  great  losses  on  both  sides.  The  great 
incident  of  the  war  in  Europe  was  the  holding  of  PUvna,  in 
Bulgaria,  from  July  to  December,  ^^77y  by  the  Turkish  army 
under  Osman  Pasha.  The  place  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  and  then  foolishly  evacuated.  Osman  seized  it  and* 
fortified  it  with  wonderful  skill;  and  in  various  assaults  on  the 
redoubts,  the  Russians  lost  at  least  fifty  thousand  men.  The 
Roumanian  army  fought  on  the  Russian  side  with  marked 
courage  and  ability,  and  stormed  the  great  Gravitza  Redoubt  on 
September  12th;  but  the  works,  as  a  whole,  were  impregnable. 
On  December  loth  the  Turks,  starved  out,  were  forced  to 
emerge  from  Plevna  in  a  desperate  sortie,  which  was  defeated 
by  the  Russians,  and  Osman  Pasha  and  his  whole  army  sur- 
rendered as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Russian  troops,  in  their 
turn,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  tenacity  i^ith  which  they 
clung  to  a  position  {Fort  St,  Nicholas,  as  they  called  it)  which 
they  had  seized  in  the  Shipka  Pass,  in  the  Balkans.  All  the 
efforts  of  Suleiman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  general,  with  a  greatly 
superior  force,  could  not  capture  this  position;  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  the  Russians  in  the  winter  crossed  the  Balkans  at 
their  western  end,  came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  army  in 
the  Shipka,  and  captured  the  whole  body.  The  fall  of  Plevna 
decided  the  war  in  Europe. 

71.  The  Turkish  defence  at  once  collapsed.  The  Russian 
Treaty  of  armies,  under  General  Gourko  and  the  famous 
BerUn.  SkobcUff,  presscd  onwards  to  Adrianople,  and  ad- 
vanced almost  wiAin  sight  of  Constantinople,  causing  move- 
ments of  the  British  fleet  and  much  consternation  amongst 
panic-mongers.  Meanwhile,  in  Asia  the  war  had  continued 
with  various  fortune  until  the  storming  of  the  great  fortress  of 
Kars  by  the  Russian  troops  on  November  i8th,  1877,  which  at 
once  opened  Armenia  to  the  Russian  advance.  The  issue  of  the 
war,  however,  was  settled  by  events  in  Europe;  and  on  Marched, 
i8j8,  Russia  and  Turkey  concluded  the  Treaty  of  San  Siefano, 
afterwards  modified  by  the  powers  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  oijuly, 
1878.  Under  this  treaty  Russia  gained  a  portion  of  Armenia, 
with  the  valuable  post  of  Kars  and  the  port  of  Batoum.  Bessa- 
rabia, in  Europe,  was  given  up  to  her  by  Roumania,  who  re- 
ceived the  Dobrudscha  (the  district  south  of  the  Danubian 
mouths)  in  exchange. 

72.  The  position  of  Turkey  was  greatly  weakened  by  her  last 
war.     Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  became  independent 
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Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  virtually  annexed  by  Austria. 
Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans  was  made  into  a  p^^iai  die- 
principality  nominally  dependent  upon  Turkey,  but  mcmbermcnt 
really  beyond  her  control.  Bulgaria  south  of  the  °^  Turkey. 
Balkans  was  declared  autonomous,  or  self-governing,  under 
Turkish  supremacy,  with  the  name  of  Eastern  Roumdia^  and 
the  certainty  of  soon  becoming  independent.  Thessaly  was 
ultimately  ceded  to  Greece.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that 
Turkey  was  no  match  at  all  for  Russia  in  the  field,  and  that 
the  dwindling  Ottoman  power  in  Europe  must  ere  long  cease 
to  exist. 

73.  In  these  last  years,  the  internal  history  of  Russia  is  given 
in  one  word  of  terrible  significance — Nihilism.  The  Nihilism  in 
party  called  Nihilists  is  of  recent  origin  in  Russia,  R«»»i«- 
and  is  communistic  in  its  views,  aiming  at  a  reconstitution  of 
society  on  the  basis  of  common  property  in  land,  and  of  a  feder- 
ative union  amongst  the  nations.  The  weapon  which  they  use 
in  order  to  force  their  system  upon  the  Russian  government  and 
people  is — assassination.  Many  Russian  officials  of  high  rank 
have  been  thus  got  rid  of,  and  their  attempts  were  aimed  at  the 
life  of  the  czar  (Alexander  II.)  on  several  occasions  before  1880. 

74.  Advancing  in  audacity,  in  February,  i880j  they  nearly 
succeeded  in  blowing  up  the  whole  imperial  party  Assassina- 
at  dinner  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  tionofAiex- 
The  alarming  nature  of  the  conspiracy  has  resided  *°*'*^  ^^' 

in  the  fact  that  it  clearly  involved  persons  closely  placed  around 
the  emperor  in  official  situations.  At  last,  on  March  ijlh,  1881^ 
the  evil  energy  and  diabolical  craft  of  the  Nihilists  were  success- 
ful, and  Alexander  II.  of  Russia  was  killed  by  a  bomb  in  a  street 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Two  persons  were  engaged  in  the  murder, 
one  flinging  first  a  dynamite  shell,  which  stopped  the  emperor's 
carriage  and  caused  him  to  alight;  the  other  assassin  then  ad- 
vanced and  flung  a  shell  at  the  feet  of  the  czar,  which  shattered 
his  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  causing  death  from  loss 
of  blood.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  III.  of 
Russia,  whose  lot  as  ruler  of  a  mighty  world-wide  realm  has 
indeed  "fallen  on  evil  days." 

75.  The  history  of  Spain  during  the  present  century  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dreary  record  of  internal  dissension  and  Spain  in  nine- 
conflict,  and  of  frequent  change  either  in  the  pos-  JS?J^x8i3*to 
sessors  of  power  or  in  the  form  of  government,  with-  1830. 

out  any  resulting  benefit  to  the  nation.     On  the  expulsion  of 
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the  French  armies  from  Spain  at  the  end  of  1813  by  the  Eng- 
lish troops  under  Wellington,  the  Spanish  throne  was  reoccu- 
pied  by  King  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been  removed  by 
Napoleon  in  i8o8.  A  despotic  rule  was  established,  and  main- 
tained till  1820,  while  Spain  was  being  also  dishonoured  abroad 
by  the  revolt  and  ultimate  loss  of  her  American  colonies,  re- 
ferred to  hereafter  in  this  history.  A  military  revolt  in  1820 
forced  the  king  to  swear  to  support  a  constitutional  government, 
but  civil  war  between  the  factions  of  the  old  despotism  and  the 
new  liberalism  distracted  the  land,  and  in  1823  the  French  gov- 
ernment intervened.  A  powerful  French  army  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  restored  Ferdinand  to  absolute  power,  and  let  loose 
the  despotic  party  in  a  cruel  vengeance  on  the  constitutionalists, 
wreaked  in  imprisonment,  confiscation,  and  murder.  The 
French  army  quitted  Spain  in  1827. 

76.  Under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  Maria  Christina  (a  Bour- 
RUeofthc  t)on  of  Naples),  Ferdinand  abolished  in  1830  the 
Cariist  party,  galic  law  which  excludcd  females  from  the  dirone. 
The  succession  thus  passed  to  his  daughter  Isabella  (born  in 
1830)  from  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  A  protest  was  at  once 
made  by  Don  Carlos  and  his  supporters  (the  party  of  despotism), 
and  civil  war  broke  out  on  Ferdinand's  death  in  1833. 

77.  The  leading  powers  of  Europe  acknowledged  the  infant 
First  Cariut  qucen,  and  her  cause  was  maintained  by  the  central 
war.  and  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  The  strength  of 
the  Carlists  lay  in  the  north,  especially  in  the  Basque  provinces, 
and  in  the  skill  and  daring  of  their  famous  leaders  Zumalacar- 
reguy  and  Cabrera.  Volunteers  from  England  and  France 
helped  the  cause  of  Isabella,  whose  chief  generals  were  Espartero 
and  O'DonnelL     The  Carlists  were  at  last  subdued  in  1840. 

78.  The  regency  had  been  held  hitherto  by  the  queen-mother 
Reign  of  Christina,  but  she  resigned  her  power  in  1840,  and 
isaSeiia.      a  constitutional  government  having  been  set  up, 

Espartero  became  regent  by  the  nomination  of  the  cortes  (or 
parliament)  in  1841.  Factious  opposition  on  all  sides  soon 
drove  him  to  a  voluntary  exile  in  England.  In  1843  Isabella 
was  declared  of  age,  and  in  1845  she  married  her  cousin  Don 
Francisco  d'Assiz.  The  queen's  government  was  now  conducted 
by  the  prudent  and  energetic  Narvaez,  who  ^Testled  hard  with 
the  intriguers  of  the  court  party,  and  also  maintained  order  in 
Spain  after  the  French  revolution  of  1848.  In  185 1  Narvaez, 
in  his  turn,  was  wearied  into  resignation  of  his  office,  and  min- 
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istry  ^fter  ministry  rose  and  fell,  until,  after  E^p^rtero  and 
O'Donnell  had  been  tried  in  combination,  and  then  O'Donnell 
separately,  with  an  interval  of  Narvaez,  O'Donnell  became  head 
of  something  like  a  really  liberal  government  in  1858.  Spain 
then  enjoyed  seven  years  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  waged  a 
successful  war  with  Morocco  in  1859-60.  The  army  and  navy 
of  the  country  were  largely  increased,  and  the  reputation  and 
influence  of  Spain  were  growing. 

79.  The  vicious  private  life  of  Queen  Isabella  had  disgusted 
all  classes  of  the  nation,  and  a  partial  revival  of  New  troubles- 
despotic  rule  gave  an  opening  for  the  insurrection-  Liberals  and 
ary  efforts  both  of  the  Carlist  and  the  Liberal  ^"■"■*»- 
parties.  In  1865  a  military  rising  under  General  Prim,  in 
favour  of  a  republic,  was  put  down,  and  Marshal  O'Donnell, 
again  prime  minister,  suppressed  further  revolts  on  Prim's  be- 
half which  took  place  in  1866  and  1867. 

80.  In  1868,  however,  a  successful  revolution  drove  the  queen 
from  her  throne  and  her  country.  The  Spanish  Downfall  of 
people  were  weary  of  political  repression  and  of  i«*b«ii«. 
religious  bigotry :  they  hated  the  Jesuits,  despised  the  sovereign, 
and  longed  for  their  share  of  freedom  for  person,  press,  and 
parliament  In  September,  1868,  General  Prim  landed  at 
Cadiz,  and  the  people  were  called  to  arms.  Marshal  Serrano 
joined  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  whole  of  Andalusia  was 
in  a  blaze.  The  royal  army  was  set  in  motion,  but  a  severe 
fight  at  Burgos  ended  in  the  troops  joining  the  people.  The 
insurrection  spread  far  and  wide,  and  when  the  people  of  Madrid 
rose,  the  queen  fled  to  France  and  thus  virtually  resigned  her 
throne. 

81.  Universal  suffrage  was  now  established,  the  Jesuits  were 
banished,  the  press  was  made  free,  and  national  New 
education  was  delivered  from  the  control  of  the  troubles, 
priests.  In  November,  1870,  the  Spanish  throne  was  accepted 
by  Prince  Amadeus  of  Savoy,  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
King  of  Italy,  but  fresh  troubles  were  at  hand.  In  1872  a  for- 
midable Carlist  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  north  and  centre 
of  Spain,  and  though  Marshal  Serrano  defeated  the  main  body 
of  the  insurgents,  the  country  was  soon  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  Amadeus  abdicated  early  in  1873.  A  republic  was  then 
proclaimed,  but  order  was  not  restored,  and  a  chaos  of  factions 
produced  a  state  of  affairs  favourable  to  the  hopes  and  efforts 
of  the  Carlists.     They  were  now  striving  to  obtain  the  throne 
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for  another  Don  Carlos,  a  son  of  the  former  claimant  of  the 
monarchy. 

82.  This  contest  was  waged  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  gave 
Second  CarUtt  Hiuch  trouble  to  the  forces  of  the  republican  gov- 
^"'-  ernment.  Marshals  Serrano  and  Concha  gained 
some  successes  in  Biscay;  but  in  June,  1874,  the  republican 
troops  were  severely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Estella,  Marshal 
Concha  being  one  of  the  slain.  The  whole  north-east  of  Spain 
was  now  overrun  by  the  Carlists,  and  in  July  they  captured 
the  fortress  of  Cuen9a,  east  of  Madrid.  Fortune  then  turned 
against  them,  and  they  were  signally  defeated  near  Pampeluna 
in  September,  and  again  at  Irun  in  November,  1874. 

83.  Meanwhile  a  new  party  had  been  disengaging  itself  from 
Bourbon  ^^  hurly-burly  of  contending  interests  in  the  un- 
restoration  happy  country.  This  was  the  powerful  section  known 
in  Spain.     ^^  ^^  "  Alfonsists,"  who  wished  to  restore  monarchy 

in  the  person  of  Alfonso,  Prince  of  Asturias,  son  of  the  ex- 
queen  Isabella.  The  Alfonsists  included  a  large  majority  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  their  cause  steadily  made  its 
way.  The  young  prince,  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  then  in 
England  pursuing  his  military  studies  at  Sandhurst;  and,  on 
his  acceptance  of  the  throne,  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Madrid, 
as  "Alfonso  XII.,"  on  the  last  day  of  1874.  On  January  9th, 
1875,  ^^  "^^  sovereign  landed  at  Barcelona,  and  assumed  the 
government  of  Spain.  The  Carlist  rebellion  slowly  died  out; 
in  February,  1876,  a  large  force  of  the  insurgents  surrendered  at 
Tolosa  to  General  Campos,  and  Don  Carlos  then  fled  to  France. 
Tranquillity  being  fully  restored,  the  young  King  Alfonso  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid  in  March,  1876;  and  the 
government  has  been  carried  on  since  that  date  with  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation  that  belongs  to  peace  and  order  under  a 
constitutional  regime. 

84.  During  the  Peninsular  War  Portuguese  troops  fought 
Portu  ai  in  "^^  ^^  Conjunction  with  the  English  forces  under 
nineSSnth  Wellington,  and  the  nation  looked  for  renewed 
century.         prosperity  when  complete  peace  was  restored  to 

Europe  on  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  These  hopes  were  for  a 
time  disappointed.  In  18 15,  indeed,  the  Inquisition  was  abol- 
ished and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled;  but  the  sovereign  (John 
VI.)  and  the  court  were  in  Brazil,  and  much  public  discontent 
existed  at  this  anomalous  condition  of  affairs.  Political  freedom 
was  eagerly  desired,  and  in  1820  a  revolution  was  peacefully 
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carried  out  in  favour  of  constitutional  government  The  king 
then  returned  from  Brazil,  under  an  oath  to  observe  the  new 
constitution  adopted. 

85.  As  in  Spain,  much  evil  was  caused  in  Portugal  by  the 
efforts  of  a  despotic  party  at  court.     The  queen,  a  Trouble*  in 
Spanish  princess,  and  her  son,  Dom  Miguel,  caused  Portugal. 

a  counter-revolution  in  1823,  and  the  cortes  dissolved  itself  with 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  new  tyranny.  Brazil  had  now  be- 
come independent,  and  John  VL,  as  King  of  Portugal  alone, 
died  in  1826.  The  throne  passed  to  his  son  Dom  Pedro,  already 
Emperor  of  Brazil;  but  he  at  once  abdicated  the  Portuguese 
sovereignty  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Maria  da  Gloria,  on  con- 
dition of  her  marrying  his  brother  (her  uncle)  Dom  Miguel,  who 
was  charged  with  the  government  as  regent  The  despotic  party 
in  Portugal  claimed  the  throne  for  Dom  Miguel  as  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  he  became  king  in  1828.  In  1831  Dom  Pedro 
resigned  the  crown  of  Brazil,  returned  to  Europe,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  English  partisans,  overthrew  Dom  Miguel,  restoring  the 
crown  to  Maria  in  1833. 

86.  In  1836  constitutional  government  was  restored,  and 
Maria  reigned  peacefully,  with  the  help  of  her  hus-  3^^^,^^ 
band  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg,  brother  of  the  late  ernmenf  ?n" 
excellent  Prince-Consort  of  England,  till  her  death  P<»rt"e»>- 

in  1853.  Her  son  and  successor,  Pedro  V.,  ruled  as  a  purely 
constitutional  sovereign  till  his  death  in  1861,  when  the  present 
king,  Louis  I.,  came  to  the  throne.  Under  his  rule  much  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  financial  management;  monopolies 
have  been  abolished  and  railways  largely  constructed. 


GREAT   NAMES  OF  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 

Active  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  research,  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  especially  marked  (apart  from  theological  and 
philosophical  speculations,  with  which  we  cannot  here  deal)  by 
its  advances  in  the  study  of  physical  science  and  of  comparative 
philology^  or  the  scientific  study  of  languages  in  their  relation- 
ships, origin,  and  growth.  Philology  has  been  used  to  solve 
important  questions  in  history,  philosophy,  and  ethnology,  and 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  acute  intellects 
of  the  time.     In  physical  science,  our  own  country  has  great 
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names  in  Sir  Humphry  Daty,  Faraday^  Sir  David  Brewster^ 
Sir  Wiiliam  Thomson,  Huxley,  Darwin,  and  Tyndall,  whose 
special  departments  and  achievements  are  familiar  to  English- 
men. The  study  of  comparative  philology  belongs  almost  en- 
tirely to  this  century,  and  we 
shall  deal  briefly  with  this  before 
passing  on  to  the  names  of  for- 
eigners who  have  been  eminent 
in  science,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  Comparative  philology 
began  with  the  study  of  San- 
scrit (one  of  the  olden  tongues 
of  India)  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  it  had 
a  close  affinity  with  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  great  oriental 
scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  went 
out  to  Bengal,  as  judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  1783.  He 
established  at  Calcutta  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,   for   the 

study  of  the  history  and  antiquities,  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
of  Asia,  and  was  himself  the  first  president.  He  pursued  the 
study  of  Sanscrit  with  great  zeal,  and,  dying  prematurely  in 
1794,  bequeathed  his  ardour  to  followers  in  the  same  field. 
The  Persian  scholars  found  that  Sanskrit  was  allied  to  Persian, 
and  German  scholars  to  German.  Philology  was  thus  founded 
as  a  scientific  study.  In  1831,  Dr,  Frichard  (a  physician,  M.D. 
of  Edinburgh,  a  native  of  Ross  in  Herefordshire — lived  from 
1785  to  1848 — founder  of  the  science  of  ethnology  in  his  great 
work,  published  181 3,  ^^ Researches  into  the  Fhysical  History  of 
Mankind^^)  published  a  work  entided,  ^^The  Eastern  Origin  of 
the  Celtic  Nations  proved  by  a  Comparison  of  their  dialects  unth 
the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages'''  This 
group  of  languages  has  been  generally  called  the  Indo- Ger- 
manic, but  the  proof  by  Dr.  Prichard  that  the  Celtic  was 
allied  to  them  has  caused  the  name  to  be  changed  by  some 
to  Indo-European,  for  which  others  substitute  Aryan,^  Jacob 
Grimm  (the  great  German  philologist,  lived  from  1785  to  1863), 


Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
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in  his  German  Grammar^  published  in  4  vols.  1 819-1837,  is 
considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  histori- 
cal investigation  of  languages.  One  of  the  greatest  of  philolo- 
gists was  Francis  Bopp^  who  was  bom  at  Mayence  in  1791  and 
lived  till  1867.  This  eminent  oriental  scholar's  ^^Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit^  Z^nd,  Greeks  Latin^  Lithuanian,  Sla- 
vonic, Gothic,  and  German  Languages^'  published  in  1837, 
proved  clearly  that  the  languages  of  all  the  races  belonging  to 
the  Indo-Germanic  stock  (in  other  words — of  the  Aryan  races 
of  Asia  and  Europe)  have  arisen  out  of  a  common  tongue,  an- 
ciently spoken  by  the  ancestors  of  those  races,  but  no  longer 
existing  as  a  separate  language. 

SCIENTIFIC    MEN. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  the  famous  German  naturalist  and  tra- 
veller, was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1769,  and  lived  till  1859.  He  soon  showed 
great  intelligence,  and  studied  mineralogy,  botany,  and  other  physical 
sciences  with  much  success.  In  1798  the  passion  for  travel  mastered  him, 
and  he  sailed  for  South  America  with  his  friend  Bonpland^  the  great  French 
naturalist.  For  over  five  years  they  were  engaged  in  scientific  exploration 
and  observation  in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  In  June,  1802,  the 
two  friends  climbed  the  great  mountain  Chimhorazo  to  a  height  of  over  19,000 
feet,  then  the  highest  point  of  the  Andes  ever  reached  by  man.  In  August, 
1804,  they  returned  to  Europe  with  an  immense  mass  of  fresh  knowledge  in 
geography,  geology,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  many  other  branches 
of  natural  science.  Bonpland  had  collected  during  their  wanderings  more 
than  six  thousand  plants  previously  unknown.  Humboldt  lived  chiefly  in  Paris 
till  1827,  engaged  in  scientific  studies  and  in  preparing  for  publication  his  ac- 
count of  the  American  researches.  In  1829  he  made  an  expedition  to  northern 
Asia,  exploring  the  Ural  and  Altai  Mountains,  and  then  going  across  Siberia 
to  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  journey  of  ten  thousand  miles,  covered  in  nine 
months,  greatly  extended  the  knowledge  of  climate  and  of  the  magnetism 
of  the  earth.  Humboldt's  wonderful  energy  was  employed  also  by  the 
Prussian  government  in  diplomatic  affairs,  and  he  was  as  highly  esteemed  at 
the  court  of  Berlin  as  by  the  scientific  world.  His  renowned  work  entitled 
Cosmos  {*^the  Universe  )y  published  in  1845-58,  has  been  accepted  as  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  ever  made  to  science.  It  explains  the  physical 
universe  in  the  correlation  of  its  parts,  showing  the  unity  which  prevails 
amid  its  variety,  and  has  become  by  translation  a  standard  work  for  scien- 
tific students  in  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 

Cuvier,  Baron  George,  the  famous  naturalist  (generally  but  wrongly 
thought  to  be  French^  l)ecause  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris)  was  bom 
at  Montbeliard  (not  then  in  France,  but  in  Wiirtemberg)  in  1769,  and  lived 
till  1832.  He  was  devoted  from  early  youth  to  natural  science,  with  a  special 
turn  for  zoology.  Cuvier  began  (where  our  own  great  Darwin  ended)  with  the 
study  of  worms.  He  settled  at  Paris  in  1795,  and  in  1798  wrote  a  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  animals  which  gave  him  at  once  a  foremost  place  among 
zoologists.  He  was  ^eat  in  comparative  anatomy,  and  with  deep  knowledge 
combined  elevated  views,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  tasteful  exposition  as  a 
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lecturer.  NapoleoD  I.  selected  him  as  a  chief  assistant  in  the  department  of 
public  instruction,  and  he  was  also  high  in  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  honorary  associate  of  almost  all 
the  learned  societies  in  the  world.  His  works  on  fossils,  geological  changes, 
zoology,  and  anatomy  were  of  great  value  to  natural  science.  Cuvier  was 
as  pure  and. noble  in  character  as  he  was  comely  in  features  and  keen  in 
intellect,  and  was  held  in  universal  esteem. 

Arago,  Dominique,  French  astronomer,  was  bom  near  Perpignan  (at 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees)  in  1 786,  and  lived  till  1853.  He  was  soon  known  for 
ability  in  mathematics,  and  became  a  professor  at  the  famous  Poljrtccfanic 
School  under  Napoleon  I.  His  discoveries  in  optical  science  were  brilliant, 
and  unrivalled  since  the  time  of  Isaac  Newton.  His  lectures  on  astronomy 
in  1 8 12  made  a  notable  stir  in  the  scientific  and  fashionable  world.  Arago 
made  great  discoveries  also  in  magnetism.  In  1830  he  became  director  of 
the  Paris  Observatory.  After  the  revolution  of  July  he  was  elected  deputy 
for  his  native  department  [^^^ Eastern  Pyrenees''^  and  became  an  able  de- 
bater on  the  democratic  side. 

Berzelius,  Baron,  Swedish  scientific  chemist,  was  bom  near  Linko- 
ping  in  1779,  ^^^  Viy^  till  1848.  He  soon  took  a  high  position  in  medical 
and  chemical  science,  and  his  discoveries  and  expositions  form  the  foun- 
dation of  modem  scientific  chemistry.  He  discovered  manv  new  metals, 
reformed  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  chemical  compounds, 
did  valuable  work  in  every  branch  of  his  favourite  science,  and  excites 
still  the  wonder  of  experts  by  the  combined  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
labours.  Berzelius  was  a  man  of  tmly  philosophical  mind,  who  took  the 
most  comprehensive  views  in  his  investigations,  and  always  aimed  at  the 
advancement  of  his  science  as  a  whole.  As  secretary  (1818-1848)  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  he  published  an  annual  account  of  the 
progress  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  His  Tixt-book  of  Chemistry  is  a 
standard  work  for  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Liebig,  Justus,  German  chemist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1803, 
and  lived  till  1873.  ^^^  '^^3  ^^  ability  shown  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  attracted  the  notice  o!  Humboldt,  who  pro- 
cured in  1826  Liebig*s  appointment  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giessen.  His  labours  there  until  1852  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  chemistry,  and  attracted  students  to  the  Giessen  laboratory  from 
all  parts  of  Germany  and  from  foreign  countries,  including  Lyon  Play/air, 
Gregory  J  and  Johnston  from-  Great  Britain.  In  1 837  Liebig  made  a  deep 
impression  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Liverpool, 
and  a  *^ Report  on  Organic  Chemistry^'*  which  he  was  then  desired  to  draw 
up,  had  a  great  success.  In  1852  he  became  professor  at  Munich  Uni- 
versity, and  was  a  foreign  associate  of  nearly  all  the  scientific  societies  in 
Europe  and  America,  continuing  his  labours,  in  the  highest  esteem  wdth  the 
scientific  world,  until  his  death.  Liebig  was  especially  great  at  oi^anic 
chemistry,  did  much  to  improve  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  was  tho- 
roughly practical  in  his  aims.  A  standing  reproach  of  his  against  English 
unthrininess  was  that  we  allow,  in  London,  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to 
pass  away  yearly  in  the  form  of  sewage  that  might  be  used  for  the  production 
of  food.  His  work  on  **  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  Agriculture^ 
did  much  for  scientific  farming;  his  *'•  Researches  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food"* 
aimed  at  the  improvement  of  cooking  in  the  direction  of  health  and  econ- 
omy.    In  his  *^ Familiar  Letters  on   Chemistry ^^^  the  illustrious  German 
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showed  that  he  could  bring  science  home  to,  and  give  to  it  a  charni  for, 
persons  of  all  degrees  of  culture  and  mental  power.  The  Grand-duke  of 
Hesse,  one  of  a  nation  by  whom  scientific  attainments  are  duly  valued, 
ennobled  Liebig  in  1845. 

Gay-Lussac,  French  chemist,  was  bom  in  1778  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Vienne,  and  lived  till  1850.  In  1802  he  became  teacher  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris;  in  1804  he  made  his  two  famous 
balloon  ascents  for  scientific  observations.  He  rose  to  the  highest  place 
among  French  chemists,  and  did  an  enormous  amount  of  good  work  as 
an  instructor  and  in  the  practical  application  of  chemistry  to  manu&ctures 
and  the  arts.  He  made  many  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  was 
remarkable  for  the  skill,  precision,  and  success  of  his  experiments,  the 
originality  and  clearness  of  his  views,  and,  better  than  all,  for  the  straight- 
forward honesty  with  which  he  would  acknowledge  error  in  his  own  results 
and  assign  the  credit  where  it  was  due.  Gay-Lussac,  living  under  a  French 
government,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  1839. 

Leverrier,  French  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Saint-L6,  in  Normandy, 
in  181 1,  and  lived  till  1877.  ^^  "^^  ^  pupil  of  Arago  in  astronomical 
science,  and  his  observations  on  the  transit  of  Mercury  in  1845  caused 
his  election  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  European  fame  was  founded 
on  his  investigations  concerning  the  perturbations  in  the  movements  of 
the  planet  Urantis,  which  had  been  long  attributed  to  the  existence  of  an 
undiscovered  body  in  the  heavens.  Leverrier's  calculations  determined  the 
place  in  the  universe  of  this  body  before  it  was  revealed  by  the  telescope. 
His  first  paper  on  the  subject  was  published  in  Sfptember^  ^^45*  &°^  ^^ 
planet  Neptune  was  observed  for  the  first  time  at  Berlin  in  September ^  1846. 
Professor  Adams^  ol  Cambridge  (thenan  undergraduate  of  St,  John^s  College), 
one  of  the  greatest  mathematical  geniuses  of  this  or  of  any  age,  had  made 
calculations  independently,  agreeing  closely  with  those  of  Leverrier,  and  had 
thereby  earned,  as  he  has  received,  at  least  an  equal  renown.  TTie  Royal 
Society  of  England  properly  awarded  equal  honour  to  both  of  the  eminent 
astronomers.  In  1854  Leverrier  succeeded  Arago  as  Director  of  the  French 
National  Observatory.  He  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
Neptune,  which  will  be  ever  associated  with  his  name. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bom  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  in 
1807,  and  lived  till  1873.  He  took  up  the  study  of  plants,  animals,  min- 
eralogy, and  the  principles  of  classification  in  natural  history,  and  then, 
specially,  oi  fishes^  or  ichthyology.  On  this  subject  he  published  his  first 
work  in  1829,  and  followed  it  up  by  others  (including  y&jj/7yfj^)  until  1844. 
He  travelled  much  in  Europe  inspecting  collections,  and  became  a  friend  of 
Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  Agassiz  wrote  other  books  on  zoology,  geology, 
and  glaciers  (the  last  in  1840),  which  gave  him  European  fame.  In  1847 
he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the  Harvard  University, 
United  States,  and  remained  henceforth  a  citizen  in  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  active  in  explorations,  and  in  writings  containing  a  popular  exposi- 
tion of  science,  which  had  a  wide  influence  in  America. 

WRITERS. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  distinguished  beyond  all  others  by 
the  number  of  its  great  historical  writers.  Professor  Curtius 
{History  of  Greece)  and  Mommsen  {History  ofRome^^^^^^ 
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the  eminent  living  representatives  of  Germany:  in  England  we 
have  had,  or  still  possess,  Grote^  Thirhvall^  JIallam,  Macaulay^ 
Freeman^  Froude^  S,  i?.  Gardiner,  Mi/many  Palgrave^  Napier, 
Burton^  and  Green,  Eager  investigation  has  brought  much  new 
material  to  light,  and  literary  skill  and  activity  have  arranged 
these  stores  in  abundant  narratives  of  telling  form  and  expres- 
sion. 

Niebuhr,  George,  the  famous  historian  of  Rome,  was  bom  of  German 
parents  at  Copenhagen  in  1776,  and  lived  till  1831.  He  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  Prussia  in  i&)6,  and  acquired  much  valuable  practical  experience.  In 
1810  (on  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Berlin)  he  delivered,  with  the 
greatest  success,  his  first  lectures  on  Roman  history,  and  in  181 1  and  1812 
published  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  *•*  History  of  Rome, "  He  took  an  active 
part  in  arousing  his  countrymen  against  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  In  18 16 
Niebuhr  went  as  Prussian  minister  to  Rome,  and  made  active  researches  in 
the  great  Vatican  Library.  In  1824  he  became  lecturer  on  ancient  history 
at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  resumed  the  publication  of  what  he  had 
written  on  the  hutory  of  Rome.  Niebuhr  was  a  man  of  immense  learning, 
and  his  great  work  formed  an  epoch  in  the  treatment  of  Roman  history. 
He  demonstrated  (what  had  long  been  suspected  and  partially  admitted)  the 
legendary  character  of  the  early  (so-called)  history  of  Rome,  though  there 
has  been  much  dispute  as  to  his  conclusions  respecting  the  really  historical 
matter  embedded  in  the  traditions  of  Livy. 

Sismondi,  French  historian  (of  Italian  extraction — his  family  being  ori- 
ginally from  Pisa,  whence  they  emigrated  to  France,  and  then,  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  Switzerland),  was  bom  at  Geneva 
in  1773,  and  lived  till  1842.  He  first  wrote  ably  on  political  economy,  and 
then,  between  1807  and  1818,  produced  his  work  on  the  *'' Italian  Republics** 
— ^a  book  that  is  attractive  in  style,  and  faithful  and  impartial  in  matter  and 
sentiment,  but  not  profound  or  philosophical. 

Guizot,  the  great  French  historian,  was  born  (of  a  French  Protestant  or 
Calvinistic  family)  at  Nimes  in  1787,  and  lived  till  1874.  His  career  as  a 
statesman  has  been  already  noticed,  and  must  be  pronounced  a  signal  fii^ilnre, 
caused  by  his  obstinate  self-sufficiency,  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  It 
is  more  pleasing  to  meet  him  in  literature,  where  his  merits  are  undoubtedly 
great,  though  his  solid  qualities  as  a  learned  historian  are  not  embellished 
by  any  charms  in  his  style,  which  is  cold,  pompous,  and  dry.  He  settled 
at  Paris  in  1805,  and  carried  on  political  work  along  with  historical  studies, 
of  which  he  gave  forth  the  fruits  in  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  on  the 
English  Revolution,  the  early  history  of  France,  modem  history,  ''^History 
of  Civilization  in  Europe^^''  and  ^''History  of  CiviliaaHon  in  France^  These 
two  last  are  his  greatest  works.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  aged  neariy 
eighty-seven,  he  Imd  nearly  completed  an  excellent  '■*' History  of  France  for 
my  Grandchildren" 

Prescott,  William,  the  famous  American  historian,  w^as  bom  at  Salem, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  1796,  and  lived  till  1859.  During  most  of  his  life,  owing 
to  an  accident  in  youth,  he  was  partially  or  wholly  blind,  and  his  life  is  a  won- 
derful instance  of  the  power  of  industry  and  resolution.  He  devoted  himself 
to  history,  and  especially  to  Spanish  history,  publishing  his  *^ Ferdinand 
and  fsaSella"  in  1837.      Its  success  was  great  anc^i^i^^^^^^was  re- 
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ceived  with  delight  and  applause  in  America  and  in  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe,  and  the  author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Madrid.  It  remains  now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  historical  works.  In 
1843  t*ic  ** Conquest  of  Mexico'*''  appeared,  and  in  1847  the  ** Conquest  oj 
Peru''' — both  equally  well  received  by  the  world  with  the  former  work. 
Prescott  did  not  live  to  complete  his  great  *^  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip 
II."  but  all  that  he  did  was  worthy  of  his  fame.  Three  volumes  appeared 
in  1855  and  in  1858.  Impartiality,  research,  and  a  clear,  picturesque,  and 
fascinating  style  are  the  high  qusdities  of  the  foremost  of  American  his- 
torians— a  man  as  worthy  of  love  and  esteem  in  his  private  life  as  of  admi- 
ration in  his  literary  character. 

Thierry,  Aug^stin,  French  historian,  was  born  at  Blois  in  1795,  and 
lived  till  1856.  His  famous  work  on  the  Nonhan  Conquest  of  England 
appeared  in  1825,  and  had  a  great  success  by  its  brilliant  style  and  its  ori- 
ginality of  treatment.  His  eyesight  now  gave  way,  and  the  rest  of  his 
works  were  composed  under  the  affliction  of  blindness,  which  he  bore  with 
the  utmost  fortitude. 

Michelet,  the  brilliant  French  historiaq  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  1 798,  and  lived  till  1874.  His  historical  lectures  in  Paris 
were  democratic  in  tone  and  full  of  assaults  on  the  Jesuits ;  they  had  a  great 
success.  His  chief  works  are  histories  of  France  and  the  French  Revolution^ 
on  Modem  History ^  and  on  natural  history  and  social  subjects.  His  style 
is  picturesque,  forcible,  and  eloquent. 

Motley,  John  Lotbrop,  the  eminent  American  historian,  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts  in  1814,  and  lived  (ill  1877.  His  chief  works  are  those  on 
Dutch  history,  possessing 
great  merit  both  of  matter 
and  style.  These  are  the 
*' History  oJ  the  United  Ne- 
therlands,'' the  ''Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,''  and  the 
''Ufe  of  Barneveldt." 

B6ranger,  the  famous 
French  lyrical  writer,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1780,  and 
lived  till  1857— the  greatest 
of  song- writers,  the  national 
poet  of  France.  His  early 
life  was  one  of  struggle  and 
privation,  passed  (as  he  tells 
us)  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  in  a  garret  without  a 
fire  in  winter,  while  rain  and 
snow  through  the  leaky  roof 
shed  moisture  on  his  miser- 
able bed.  His  songs  became 
very  popular,  and  five  col- 
lections of  them  were  pub- 
lished between  1 8 15  and 
1833.  Under  the  Bourbon  Restoration  he  suffered  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  his  .satirical  remarks  upon  the  system  of  govemment.  Beranger  was 
honoured  by  a  public  funeral,  attended  by  the  most  disUygi\Ul]^^jgo[^tical 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  Descriptive  power,  grace,  vivacity,  and 
humour  mark  Beranger's  songs  as  literaiy  gems,  combined  with  an  intense 
nationality  of  sentiment  that  explains  his  vast  popularity  in  France  His 
private  character  was  most  benevolent  and  charming  in  acts  and  manner. 

Stael,  Madame  dc,  the  great  French  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1766,  and  lived  till  181 7.  She  was  the  only  child  of  Necker,  the  Swiss 
banker,  and  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XVI.  She  had  excellent  abili- 
ties, which  were  developed  in  converse  at  her  father's  house  with  the  best 
scholars  and  wits  of  France,  and  she  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
women  in  conversational  powers.  In  1786  she  was  married  to  the  Baron 
de  Stael-Holstein,  Swedi^  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  a  man  much 
older  than  herself.  At  the  revolution  she  escaped  from  the  Reign  of  Terror 
with  some  difficulty,  and  'took  refuge  at  her  father's  house  in  Switzerland. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1795,  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  P^<^  ^^  political  affairs,  and  was  hostile 
to  Napoleon,  who  became  her  bitter  enemy  and  banished  her  from  Paris. 
She  acquired  hmt  by  her  work  (1802)  on  literature  in  its  social  relations 
and  effects,  and  by  her  famous  ^*Corinne  ou  VJialie"  published  in  1807 — ^ 
romance  containing  charming  descriptions  of  Italy.  Her  work  on  Germany 
(181 3)  first  made  known  to  the  French  the  intellectual  achievements  of  their 
ancient  foe.  On  Napoleon's  downfall  she  relumed  to  Paris,  and  lived 
there,  in  the  best  society  and  the  highest  esteem,  until  her  death. 

Later  French  Writers.— In  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
France  began  to  feel,  in  her  literature,  the  influence  of  Germany  {Goethe  and 
Schiller)  and  of  England  {JShakespean^  Scott,  and  Byron),  and  the  result  was 
a  revolt  from  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  classical  drama,  and  the  stiff  conven- 
tionalism and  observance  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  which  had  cramped 
the  genius  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  The  classical  school  of  literature  gave 
way,  after  a  fierce  contest,  to  the  romantic  school,  headed  by  the  great,  still 
living  (1884)  genius,  Victor  Hugo,  bom  in  1802.  Dramatist  {^^Cronrwell^ 
''Marion  Delortne,''  ''Ruy  Bias,''  '*Lucrke  Borgia,""  &c.);  novelist  ("AWr^ 
Damede  Paris,''  '*Les  Misirables,"  &c.);  lyrical  poet  {''Odes  et  Ballades," 
"Feuilles  d'Automne,"  &c.) — Victor  Hugo  has  shown  himself  full  of  vigour, 
fire,  and  poetical  power,  and  is  probably  the  greatest  writer  France  has 
produced.  Amongst  other  noted  poets  of  this  school  have  been  Alfred 
de  Vigny  ( 1 779 - 1 863 )  and  Alfred  de  Mussel  ( 1 8 1 o- 1 85 7 ).  The  novelists  of 
France  in  this  age  have  been  numerous  and  brilliant,  some  having  powers 
of  the  highest  order,  such  as  Balzac,  1799-1850 — {"Euginie  Grandet""  and 
"Le  Pire  Goriot"),  Georges  Sand  (the  assumed  name  of  Madame  Dudevant 
— lived  1804-1 876— author  of  "Consuelo"'  and  many  other  novels),  and  the 
co-workers  Erckmann-Chatrian.  FrMMc  SouliS,  Entile  Souvestre,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  elder,  and  many  others,  are  well  known.  France  has  also 
produced  brilliant  literary  historians  and  critics;  amongst  these  may  be 
named  Sainte-Beuve  (1804-1869),  the  best  literary  critic  that  France  ever 
bad;  Littri,  Taine,  Emile  Girardin,  Jules  Janin,  and  TfUophile  Gautier. 
As  philosophical  writers,  France  has  had  Auguste  C<?«r/(f  (179^1857),  Victor 
Cousin  (1792-1867),  Montalembert  (1810-1870);  and  as  political  essayist, 
Tocqueuille  (1805-1859),  the  author  of  the  famous  work  on  American  de- 
mocracy. 

German  Writers. — Germany,  during  the  past  century,  has  produced 
many  good  writers  in  various  departments.  In  metaphysics,  Kant  was  suc- 
ceeded by /?iir^/f( 1 762-1814),  Hegel {\^^o-\%l\),  7ili^Schdling{\^^^--\%v^\ 
In  literary  and  historical  criticism  we  note  A,  Wy^n^^J^l^^e.  admir- 
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able  translator  of  Shakespeare),  who  died  in  1 845;  and  his  brother  Frederick 
von  Schlegd  (1 772 -1829);  in  history^  Heeren  (1760- 1 842),  Ranke,  the 
historian  of  the  popes,  Lappenberg  and  Pauli^  historical  writers  on  Eng- 
land, and  Sybel^  on  the  French  Revolution.  Germany  has  been  especially 
active  in  natural  science,  including  medicine  and  astronomy;  also  in  mathe- 
matics, geography,  ethnology,  and  statistics.  In  romance  she  has  produced 
La  MotU  FouqtU  (1777-^843),  author  of  the  famous  *' Undine,''  a  tale  of 
fairy  lore,  full  of  loveliness,  spirituality,  and  grace;  and  7ieck  (1773-1853). 
The  great  Richter  (commonly,  from  his  Christian  names,  known  as  Jean 
Paul)  lived  from  1763  to  1825,  famous  for  the  reflective  and  philosophic 
humour  and  fun,  and  the  poetical-prose  style,  of  his  numerous  tales  and 
novels.  In  poetry  Germany  has  had,  during  the  same  period,  the  stirring 
patriotic  lays  of  Amdt  (1769-1860);  and  of  Thtodor  Komer  (1791-1813), 
the  young  soldier-poet,  killed  in  a  skirmish  of  the  war  against  Napoleon; 
his  last  lay,  *^  Address  to  My  Sword,*  was  written  and  read  to  his  comrades 
but  an  hour  before  he  fell;  his  war-songs  were  afterwards  published  as 
^* Lyre  and  Sword,''  and  are,  in  their  way,  unrivalled — a  national  possession 
for  all  time.  Uhlcatd  ( 1 787-1862)  gained  a  wide  fame  by  his  ballads  and 
metrical  romances.  One  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Germany  is  Heinrich 
Heine,  who  was  bom  (of  Jewish  parents)  in  1799  and  died  at  Paris  in  1856. 
His  poems  (chiefly  lyrical)  and  prose  writings  (political  essays  and  literary 
history  and  criticism)  are  full  of  the  finest  wit  and  humour,  and  he  shines 
especially  in  his  vein  of  delicate  irony.  His  countrymen  call  him  *'tbe 
Aristophanes  of  Germany,"  and  a  great  Frenchman  (Thiers)  has  styled 
Heine  "  the  wittiest  Frenchman  since  Voltaire."  This  wonderfully  versatile 
writer  displays  also  moving  pathos,  bitter  scorn,  and  deep  insight  into  men 
and  all  their  ways. 

Italian  Writers. — Italy,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  has  produced 
the  dramatic  poet  Mantoni  (i  784-1 873),  the  writer  of  tragedies,  and  also 
of  the  best  specimen  (for  Italy)  of  the  new  style  of  patriotic  historical  novel 
— **I promessi  Sposi;"  her  writers  have  also  been  active  and  able  in  history, 
natural  science,  classical  philology,  and  archaeology. 

Russian  Writers. — Russia,  since  her  rise  to  political  greatness,  has 
put  in  her  claims  to  be  possessor  of  a  real  native  literature.  Lomofiosof 
(1711-1765),  a  man  of  genius,  created  the  language  of  Russian  poetry  by 
introducing  both  poetical  expressions  from  his  own  tongue  and  new  forms 
taken  chiefly  from  German  literature.  He  developed  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  helped  to  form  its  prose,  and  awakened  in  his  coun- 
trymen a  taste  for  letters.  The  Burns  of  Russia  is  the  poet  Dershavin, 
who  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  Russian  arms  during  the  reign  of  the  great 
Catharine,  had  an  original  mind,  awoke  high  patriotic  feeling,  and  was  an 
exquisite  painter  of  nature.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  Academy  (founded 
in  1783)  was  a  great  step  in  advance  towards  literary  culture.  Karanisin, 
in  prose,  and  Dniitrieff,  in  poetry,  ably  carried  on  the  work  well  begun  by 
Lomonosof  and  Dershavin.  Karamsin  was  admirable  for  style  as  a  jour- 
nalist, essayist,  and  historian  (in  his  History  of  Russia),  and  remains  the 
greatest  prose-writer  of  his  country.  DmitriefT  wrote  excellent  verse-fables 
and  odes,  and  gave  its  permanent  form  to  the  language  of  Russian  poetry. 
Krylof  a  true  poet,  is  a  representative  of  the  national  poetry  as  a  roost 
original  writer  of  fables,  equal  in  some  respects  to  the  best  in  any  literature. 
The  greatest  poet  of  Russia  is  Alexander  Pushkin  (i  799-1837),  a  writer 
nuurked  by  originality,  imagination,  and  refinement  of  style.     Ivan  Toun 
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gumieffy  a  novelist  of  great  ability,  who  died  in  1883,  was  a  man  of  Euro- 
pean lame. 

Danish  and  Swedish  Writers. — Denmark  has  produced  a  writer  of 
world-wide  fame  in  Hans  Christian  Andtrsen  (1805-1875),  a  friend  of  our 
own  Dickens,  whose  genius  was  developed,  like  Andersen's,  amongst  the 
difficulties  and  struggles  of  early  poverty.  The  distinguished  Dane's  fairy 
tales  are  known  to  the  children  of  all  civilized  nations,  and  are  admirable 
for  simplicity,  tenderness,  and  humour.  A  like  reputation  belongs  to  the 
Swedish  novelist,  Frederika  Bremer^  who  died  in  1865;  her  works  depict  with 
admirable  truth  and  power  the  manners  and  life  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

ARTISTS. 

French  Artists. — A  revival  of  French  painting  came  with  the  grand 
style  of  Louis  David^  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  during  the  great 
Revolution,  and  died  in  1825.  Among  Uie  greatest  of  his  pupils  were  the 
historical  painter  Baron  Gros  (1771-I635),  Ingres  (i  781-1867),  and  the 
portrait-painter  Baron  Ghrard  (1770-1837).  This  classic  school  was  rivalled 
Dy  the  arttsts  of  the  new  romantic  style,  Ddaeroix  ( 1 799-1863),  Ddaroche 
(1797-1856),  and  the  battle-painter  Horace  Vemei  (i  789-1863).  France 
has  lately  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  that  prolific  genius  Gustave  Dori^  re- 
markable for  brilliant  conception  and  facile  execution.  Meissonier  and 
GMme  are  eminent  as  genre-painters-:  Rosa  Bonheur  is  renowned  for  her 
animals  (the  ** Horse- fair,^^  &c.):  Corot  is  great  at  landscape,  and  HenrieiU 
Browne  at  portraiture. 

German  Artists. — Germany^  in  William  von  Kaulbacky  has  had  one  of 
the  greatest  mural  painters  of  modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Arolsen,  in 
the  little  state  of  Waldeck,  in  1805,  and  lived  till  1874.  In  1822  he  became 
a  pupil,  at  Diisseldorf,  of  the  great  Cornelius^  and  attained  fame  as  a  painter 
of  frescoes,  or  pictures  executed  in  water-colours  upon  a  freshly-plastered 
wall.  Fresco-painting  is  the  field  for  the  trae  poet-painter,  and  Kaulbach, 
in  this  department,  revived  some  of  the  glories  of^  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo.  In  1837  he  painted,  in  sepia,  his  famous  **Baide  of  the  Huns,^^  in 
which  spirits  of  the  warriors  whose  corpses  lie  under  the  walls  of  Rome  are 
represented  as  continuing  the  combat  in  the  air.  In  1846  he  completed — in 
the  Pinacotkek  (the  famous  picture-gallery  formed  by  Louis  I.  oif  Bavaria) 
at  Munich — his  colossal  oil-painting,  the  **/a//  of  Jerusalem,^^  At  Ber- 
lin and  at  Munich  Kaulbach  produced  many  other  works  in  the  noblest 
style  of  art.  Peter  von  Comdius  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  in  1787,  and 
lived  till  1867.  He  displa^^ed  his  grandeur  of  conception  in  some  of  his 
earliest  work,  was  the  reviver  of  uesco- painting,  and  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  in  German  art.  In  181 9  he  became  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting  at  Diisseldorf,  and  was  then  intrusted  with  the  painting  of 
the  walls  of  the  Glyptothek — the  great  sculpture-gallery — at  Munich.  In 
1825  he  became  head  of  the  Academy  of  Munich.  In  one  of  the  great  halls 
of  the  Glyptothek — the  Hall  of  Heroes— t\it  frescoes  represent  on  a  colossal 
scale  the  leading  events  of  the  *^  Iliad:"  in  the  Hall  of  the  Gods,  the  Grecian 
mythology  is  symbolized.  The  ^'' Last  Judgment,"  in  one  of  the  churchy 
at  Munich,  is  considered  very  grand.  The  fame  of  Comelius  was  great, 
and  he  became  a  member  of  tne  Institute  of  France,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  high  intellectual 
character  of  his  designs ;  the  execution  of  his  work,  as  to  details,  has  been 
severely  criticised. 
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Belgian  Artists. — Belgium  has  of  late  years  produced  two  great  historical 
painters  in  Hendrik  Leys  and  Louis  Gallait. 

Dutch  Artists. — Holland  has  given  to  the  world  Alnta  Tadema  (a  mem- 
ber of  our  Royal  Academy),  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  treating  subjects 
which  illustrate  the  old  civilization  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  &c. 

Danish  Artists. — Thorwaldseny  the  great  Danish  sculptor,  was  bom  in 
1770,  and  lived  till  1844.  He  studied  at  Rome  under  Canova,  and  was 
first  made  famous  through  a  wealthy  English  patron  of  art,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hope,  who  was  struck  with  a  model  of  the  Greek  hero  Jason^  and  ordered 
its  execution  in  marble.  Thorwaldsen  was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  of  modem  times,  and  executed  works  for  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Copenhagen,  where  the 
Thorwaldsen  Museum  contains  about  three  hundred  of  his  works.  His 
greatest  success  was  with  subjects  from  Greek  mythology.  Among  his  best 
known  works  are  the  bas-reliefs  **/?«>'"  and  "M^^,"  and  the  colossal  lion 
near  Lucerne,  in  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  in  defence  of  the 
Tuileries  in  the  great  French  Revolution. 

PUTCH    LITERATURE,   ART,   AND    SCIENCE   IN   THE 
SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Before  completing  our  account  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  to  its  artistic 
productions,  we  return  briefly  to  one  of  the  smallest,  but  not  the  least 
famous,  countries  of  Europe,  to  which  we  have  hitherto  done  scant  justice 
on  the  side  of  her  achievements  in  the  work  of  civilization.  The  establish- 
ment of  freedom  in  Holland^  after  her  loi^  contest  with  Spain,  was  followed 
by  a  great  display  of  ability  and  energy  in  the  departments  of  learning  and 
art.  The  seventeenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  Holland  for  great  works 
of  acquirement  and  skill.  In  scholarships  science^  and  painting  the  Dutch 
became  famous  over  Europe.  Hugo  GrotiuSy  a  scholar  and  statesman  of 
the  most  varied  ability,  was  bom  at  Delft  in  1583,  and  lived  till  1645.  At 
an  early  age,  after  studying  at  the  newly-founded  University  of  Leyden 
under  the  great  scholar  Joseph  Scaliger,  he  was  famous  for  his  learning  in 
philosophy,  mathematics,  and  law.     At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to 

Practise  as  a  barrister,  and  at  twenty- four  was  appointed  advocate-general, 
n  the  religious  disputes  which  agitated  Holland  at  this  time  (about  161 7) 
Grotitts  took  the  side  of  the  great  patriot,  Bameveldt,  and  when  the  latter 
was  condemned  and  beheaded  (1619)  Grotius  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress  for  life.  He  escaped  by  hiding  himself  in  a  chest  in 
which  his  wife  had  sent  him  a  supply  of  books,  and  took  refuge  in  France 
till  1 63 1.  In  1634  he  went  to  Sweden,  and  entered  the  service  of  Queen 
Christina  as  counsellor  and  ambassador  to  the  French  court,  then  ruled  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Grotius  held  this  high  post  for  ten  years  with  universal 
esteem,  and  in  1644  returned  to  Amsterdam  (most  of  his  enemies  being  now 
dead)  and  had  a  great  reception  from  his  countrymen.  Grotius  was  a  man 
of  the  profoundest  learning:  a  great  theologian  and  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures,  a  sound  jurist  and  philosopher,  a  classical  scholar,  and  a  historian. 
His  great  work  is  his  ^*DeJure  Belli  et  Pacis^^  on  natural  and  national  law, 
which  greatly  promoted  the  philosophy  of  jurispradence,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  science.  His  work  *^  On  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  " 
is  also  of  value  in  Christian  evidences. 

The  University  of  Leyden  (founded  in   1575)  became  famous  all  over 
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Europe.  Among  its  great  classical  scholars  were  Joseph  Scaliger  (bom  in 
France  in  1540),  who  died  as  professor  there  in  1609,  being  wdl  Tersed  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages :  he  was  the  founder  of  scientific  dironology.  Other  famous  classical 
men  at  Leyden  were  Lipsius^  the  two  brothers  Heinsius^  Gronovius,  and 
Spanheim.  At  Utrecht^  Groningm,  and  other  towns,  universities  were 
founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  promoted  science  and  learning 
by  competition  with  Leyden.  In  physics  and  astronomy,  after  this  time, 
Holland  produced  Huygens  (1629-1695),  who  made  valuable  discoveries  as 
to  the  pendulum;  in  medicine^  Boerhaave;  and  her  scholars  were  generally 
distinguished  in  philology,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natund 
science,  and  in  the  study  of  civil  and  public  law. 

In  ar/,  some  of  the  great  names  of  the  Netherlands  have  been  already 
given.  In  the  seventeenth  century ,  Snyders  ( 1 579-1657)  remains  unsurpassed 
in  hunting-pieces  and  animals:  Paul  Potter  (1625-1654)  is  renowned  for  his 
cattle-piece  in  the  museum  at  the  Hague,  known  as  ^*Paul  Potter's  Bull,'" 
and  for  many  smaller  animal-pieces :  Wynants  was  an  excellent  landscape- 
painter  :  de  Heem,  wonderful  at  imitating  flowers  and  fruits :  van  Huysum 
(1682 -1 740),  exquisite  for  flowers:  in  the  delineation  of  common  life  we 
find  Terburg,  the  two  Osiades,Jan  Steen^  Gerhard  Douw,  Afetzu,  and  Afieris, 
fVouvermans  {1620-1668)  is  ifamous  for  the  battle-pieces,  which  always  have 
the  same  gray  horse :  Backhuysen  is  terrible  and  true  in  sea  stonns,  for  which 
he  used  to  make  his  sketches  on  the  spot,  amidst  the  waves,  in  peril  which 
of^en  scared  the  sailors  of  his  boat.  Great  names  in  Dutch  landscape  are 
Berghemy  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  the  unequalled  marine  painter  William  Vander 
Velde  (the  younger),  Adrian  Vander  Vdde^  zxAJcuob  Ruysdad.  The  Dutch 
school  of  painters  is  marked  by  faithful  copying  of  nature,  skilful  chiaroscuro 
("light  and  shade"),  exquisite  finish,  delicate  drawing,  and  good  colouring. 

GERMAN,    ITALIAN,   AND    FRENCH    MUSIC. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  Cjennan  music  has  maintained  its  supremacy: 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  instrumented  music  the  C^ermans  have  surpiassed  all 
nations,  and  in  that  for  wind-instruments  they  seem  to  stand  alone.  Among 
the  great  names  of  the  century  are : 

Beethoven,  Louis  von,  who  was  bom  at  Bonn  in  1770,  and  lived  till 
1827:  he  is  held  by  most  critics  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  musicians. 
He  was  a  prodigv  of  precocious  ability,  playing  the  violin  excellently  at  eight 
years  of  age,  and  composing  sonatas  at  thirteen.  He  was  instructed  in  com- 
position at  Vienna  by  Haydn,  and  began  to  write  his  great  works  in  1801. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  perfectly  deat  Beethoven  gave  a  new  character  to 
instrumental  music,  improving  even  on  Mozart,  \vA  displaying  the  utmost 
boldness  and  richness  of  imagination  in  his  symphonies^  overtures,  quartetts, 
sonataSy  and  other  compositions.  He  wrote  also  a  splendid  opera,  ^*Fidelio" 
an  oratorio,  *'  The  Mount  of  Olives ^^  and  the  exauisite  song,  **  AdeleUde," 

Weber,  Karl  Maria  von,  was  bom  in  1786,  and  lived  till  1826.  He 
soon  began  to  write  operas,  and  resumed  composition  after  studying  at  Vienna 
under  the  Abb^  Vogler,  an  excellent  instmctor.  Weber  next  wrote  overtures^ 
sonatas,  and  piano-forte  symphonies,  and  became  Director  of  the  (xerman 
Opera  at  Dresden  in  181 6.  His  great  opera,  **Der  PretschOti,"  appeared 
at  Berlin  in  1821,  and  " PuryaftlhP*  at  Vienna  in  1823.  **Oberon,*'  written 
for  Covent  Garden  Theatre  at  Charles  Kemble's  request,  was  produced. 
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under  the  composer*s  direction,  in  April,  1826.  The  gifted  and  famous 
master's  health  had  been  declining  under  lung-disease,  and  he  died  soon 
afterwards  in  London,  where  he  was  buried,  in  the  MoorBelds  Catholic 
chapel.  Weber  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  of  high  character  in  pri- 
vate  life. 

Schubert,  Franz  Peter,  one  of  the  greatest  modem  composers,  was 
bom  at  Vienna  in  1797,  and  lived  only  until  1828.  He  wrote  all  kinds  of 
instmmental  and  vocal  pieces,  his  ballads  and  songs  being  the  best  things  in 
that  kind.  In  his  symphonies  and  other  compositions  for  stringed  instm- 
ments  and  for  the  piano  he  worked  in  the  vein  of  Beethoven,  and  is  remark- 
able for  poetic  feeling,  originality,  pure  melody,  and  richness  of  fancy. 

Schumann,  Robert,  was  bom  in  18 10,  and  lived  till  1856.  Schumann's 
intense  application  to  work  overcame  his  brain,  and  he  died  in  an  asylum. 
His  compositions  are  very  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  where  he  is  looked 
upon  as  the  founder  of  a  new  school  which  disregards  the  older  masters. 
He  wrote  a  cantata  called  ** Paradise  and  the  Peri,^*  several  syfnphonies, 
and  smaller  pieces. 

Wagner,  Richard,  who  died  in  1883,  was  the  chief  representative  of 
the  new  musical  lights  in  Germany.  Aiming  at  intense  realism,  he  is  held 
by  many  to  be  simply  grotesque,  but  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order.  His  operas  **  TannhaOser"  and  **LohengriH"  are 
among  his  chief  works. 

Spohr,  Louis,  was  bom  in  1784,  and  lived  till  1859.  He  showed  in 
early  life  great  ability  as  a  violin-player,  became  director  of  the  chief  theatre 
at  Vienna,  and  in  1823  vns  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  electoral  court 
of  H^se-Cassel.  Spohr  is  famous  as  a  composer  for  the  violin  in  solos  and 
concertos;  he  wrote  operas  i^^Faust'^''  **Jessonda^*^  and  others)  of  high  merit; 
his  oratorio  **The  Last  Judgnunt^^  is  a  grand  and  elaborate  work.  His 
music,  from  its  want  of  melody,  is  not  popular,  and  derives  its  renown  from 
the  taste  of  the  scientific  musicians  and  critics.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
admirable  and  complete  work  on  violin-playing. 

Meyerbeer,  Giacomo,  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  composers,  was 
bom  at  Berlin  (of  a  Jewish  family)  in  1791,  and  lived  till  1864.  He  was  a 
precocious  genius,  and  played  on  the  piano  like  a  master  when  he  was  nine 
years  old.  He  studied  along  with  Weber  under  the  Abbe  Vogler  at  Darm- 
stadt. His  first  operas  failed,  as  the  public  taste  ran  in  the  direction  of 
Italian  music.  Meyerbeer  then  went  to  Italy,  and  wrote  many  operas  there, 
which  were  well  received,  as  he  had  rapidly  acquired  the  new  style,  between 
18 1 8  and  1824.  He  then  settled  in  Paris,  where  his  famous  **  Robert  le 
Diable^^  was  produced  with  triumphant  success  in  1 831.  It  was  found  that 
the  new  composer  had  in  himself  the  gifts  of  all  schools — the  strength  and 
massiveness  of  the  German,  the  liveliness  of  the  French,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  Italian.  Meyerbeer's  subsequent  works  confirmed  this  exalted  estimate 
of  his  powers.  His  splendid  **Les  Huguenots  ^^  (which  afterwards  fumished 
so  grand  a  field  to  those  renowned  artistes  Grisi  and  Mario^  in  the  zenith 
of  their  powers)  created  an  unparalleled  excitement  on  its  production  at 
Paris  in  1836.  ''Le  Prophtte"  appeared  in  1849,  ''VEtoUe  du  Nord"  in 
1854,  **Dinorah^^  in  1858,  and  ^'VA/ncaine^*  in  1 865,  after  the  composer's 
death. 

Mendelssohn,  Felix  (grandson  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  friend  of  Lessing),  the  great  composer,  was  bom 
at  Hamburg  in  1809,  and  died,  all  too  soon  for  the  world,  though  not  for 
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his  fame,  in  1847.  His  precocious  talent  was  well  trained,  and  he  played 
well  on  the  piano  and  composed  ably  before  his  taath  year.  He  was  known 
soon  to  the  world  by  his  overture  to  the  *^ Midsummer  Nights  Dream^  and 
had  a  great  reception  when  he  came  to  England  in  1829.  He  visited  Paris 
and  Italy,  and  began  his  famous  ^^ Songs  without  IVords"  before  1832.  He 
then  took  the  highest  position  as  an  orchestral  conductor  at  great  musical 
festivals,  and  his  band  at  Leipzig  was  the  finest  in  Germany.  His  great 
oratorio  **St,  Paul**  was  first  performed  at  DUsseldorf  in  1836,  and  then 
came  the  ** Lobgesang^*  or  ^*ffymn  of  Praise^^  composed  in  celebration  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing.  In  1843  his  music  to 
the  ^*^ Midsummer  Night* s  Dream"  appeared  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  paid 
many  visits  to  England,  and  his  grand  work,  the  oratorio  *^* Elijah^'*  was 
first  performed  at  Birmingham  in  1846  under  his  direction.  At  his  lamented 
death  he  left  an  unfinished  opera,  ** Lorelei,''^  and  an  oratorio  (also  imperfect) 
called  **CMri5tu5**  Mendelssohn  was  a  cultivated  gentleman  of  the  highest 
character,  and  his  published  letters  have  much  literary  merit. 

Cherubini,  Luigi,  the  eminent  Italian  composer,  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  1760,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1842.  In  early  life  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
composer  of  operas,  and  devoted  himself  later  to  sacred  music,  in  which  he 
produced  his  splendid  **  Coronation  Mass^^"*  and  an  equally  grand  **PequiemJ*^ 

Bellini,  Vmcenzo,  one  of  the  most  charming  of  operatic  composen^ 
was  bom  at  Catania,  in  Sicily,  m  1802.  His  beautiful  melodies  are  uni- 
versally known,  taken  from  his  most  popular  works,  "A^^vwa,"  "/  Puri- 
tani"  and  **La  Sonnamhtta."  Many  of  the  greatest  singers  of  Italian  opera 
in  its  best  days  rose  to  fame  in  the  performance  of  these  sweet  strains  of 
music  from  the  sunny  south,  the  outpourings  of  a  pure  and  gifted  soul. 
Bellini,  a  man  faultless  in  moral  character  as  he  was  captivating  in  musical 
expression,  died  of  consumption  near  Paris  in  1835. 

Rossini,  Antonio,  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  Italian  opera,  was  bom 
at  Pesaro  (on  the  Adriatic  coast)  in  1792,  and  lived  till  1868.  He  began 
his  musical  career  as  a  choir-boy  at  Bologna;  for  his  purpose  of  writing  operas 
he  specially  studied  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  his  first  success  was  **  Tancredi^" 
produced  at  Venice  in  1813.  This  beautiful  work  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm all  over  Europe,  and  Rossini  reached  at  a  bound  the  height  of  fame. 
He  now  poured  forth  operas  in  rapid  succession.  The  exquisite  **//  Barbiere 
diSrviglia**  appeared  at  Rome  in  1816,  and  is  still  (1884)  a  standing  favour- 
ite. Rossini's  rapidity  of  composition  was  marvellous,  and  he  produced 
several  operas  in  a  year.  One  of  his  finest  productions,  "Sefniramide," 
came  out  at  Venice  in  1823.  hi  1 824  he  settled  in  Paris,  and  in  1829  pro- 
duced there  his  masterpiece,  **fVi//iam  Tell.*^  This  great  work  is  graceful 
in  melody,  rich  in  its  harmony,  and  varied  in  its  instramental  scoring;  but 
it  was  coldly  received  in  Paris,  and  he  made  a  vow  (which  he  kept)  that  he 
would  never  write  another  opera.  After  retiring  to  Bologna  for  a  number 
of  years  he  settled  in  Paris  in  185 5,  and  was  a  well-known  stroller  on  the 
Boulevards  and  wit  in  society.  His  **Stabat  Maters**  a  religions  piece, 
appeared  in  1 832. 

Donizetti,  Qaetano,  the  famous  composer  of  Italian  operas,  was  bora 
at  Bergamo  in  1 798.  He  showed  at  an  early  age  a  great  talent  for  har- 
mony, and  closely  studied  the  theonr  of  scientific  composition  at  Bologna, 
in  the  well-known  school  of  the  AbW  Mattel  He  began  to  write  operas 
in  1818,  and  the  first  work  which  gave  him  European  fame  was  ^^Anna 
Bolena^**  produced  at  Milan  in  1830,  and  soon  followed  by  the  charming 
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**Elisir  d*Amore. "  Then  came  the  renowned  ^^Lucmia  Borgia  "  (associated 
for  ever  in  musical  records  with  the  magni6cent  impersonations  of  Giulia 
Grisi  and  of  Mario,  the  queen  and  king  of  Italian  tragic  opera),  and  the 
equally  famous  *"* Lucia  di  Lammermoor^  produced  at  Naples  in  1835.  In 
1840  the  grand  "Z/i  Favorita^^  appeared  and  was  badly  received  in  Paris, 
but  its  merits  have  been  since  fully  recognized,  the  performance  of  the  chief 
character  being  one  of  the  finest  displays  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  art  of 
the  unequalled  tenor  Afario.  **Don  Pasquale^*  appeared  at  Paris  in  1843, 
and  is  a  charming  work.  This  great  genius  in  Italian  music  died  at  his 
native  town  in  1848. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe,  a  still  (1884)  living  Italian  composer,  is  famous  for 
his  popular  operas  **Za  Tr/wMtAi,"  "//  Trcvatorty^  etc. 

Auber,  the  charming  French  opera  writer,  was  bom  at  Caen  in  1782, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1 57 1.  The  famous  Scribe  was  the  skilful  composer  of 
plots  and  dialogue  for  Auber*s  lively  music,  which  is  thoroughly  French  in 
character,  full  of  graceful  and  piquant  expression.  ** Masaniello''''  is  a  well- 
known  serious  opera  of  Auber's;  but  his  great  talent  lay  in  such  comic  operas 
as  **Fra  Dicwolo^^—^L.  universal  favourite. 

Gounod,  a  great  French  composer  still  living  (1884),  is  famous  for  his 
opera  ^*  Faust "  and  several  sacred  works. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    CHAPTER. 
THE    MEW    WORLD. 

I.  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

1.  The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in  1492  has  been 
already  related.  In  the  course  of  his  first  voyage,  Growth  of 
the  island  of  Ifayfi  or  San  Domingo  (named  by  f  PjS'fn  *"***" 
Columbus,  Espagnola)  was  discovered  and  colonized.  America. 
Porto  Rico  ^A  Jamaica  vi^x^  settled  in  1509,  and  Cuba  in  15 11. 
On  the  mainland  of  South  America  a  Spanish  colony  was 
founded  in  Colombia  {New  Granada)  in  15 10.  Mexico  was 
conquered  in  1519-1521;  Ecuador^  Venezuela,  New  Granada, 
Peru,  and  Chili  "were  subdued  between  1524  and  1541,  and  by 
these  acquisitions  Spain  rose  to  the  first  place  among  the  powers 
of  Europe  for  colonial  possessions.  We  must  now  relate  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru. 

2.  Fernando  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  bom  in 
1485  at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura,  and  went  to  the  Conquest  of 
West  Indies  in  1504.    After  the  occupation  of  Cuba  Me»co  by 
(1511)  by  Spain  he  served  Under  Velasquez,  the  ^*»'*«'- 
governor  of  the  Island,  and  in  1518  was  sent  with  an  expedition 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.     Cortez  had  witH  him  about  700 
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Spaniards,  a  few  horses,  and  some  field-guns.  When  he  landed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  natives  were  astounded 
at  the  sight  of  the  horses  and  the  ships,  and  at  the  sound  of 
the  cannon — all  new  to  the  people  of  that  region  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  tribes  were  at  once  gained  over  by  the  Spanish 
general,  who  founded  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz^  destroyed  his  ships 
to  make  his  soldiers  fight  so  as  to  win,  and  entered  the  town  of 
Mexico  in  November,  15 19.  He  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  kind  of  civilization. 

3.  The  people  called  Azteks^  who  had  conquered  the  country 
civiiiration  more  than  two  centuries  before,  and  held  it  when 
oftheAxteks.  Cortez  arrived  amongst  them,  believed  in  one 
supreme  God,  whom,  as  being  invisible  and  incorporeal,  they 
never  represented  either  in  painting  or  sculpture.  They  wor- 
shipped also  a  great  number  of  inferior  gods,  and  offered  human 
victims  at  some  of  their  sacrifices.  The  Mexican  pictures  con- 
tained chronological  histories,  and  from  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
tables  we  learn  that  (besides  previous  catastrophes)  they  believed 
in  a  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  that  certain  families 
were  then  saved.  The  paintings  here  mentioned  were  executed 
on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  paper  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
aloe.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived,  it  was  seen  at  once  that  the 
Azteks  were  so  far  civilized  that  the  rights  of  private  property 
had  long  been  recognized,  cities  had  been  built,  and  various 
professions  and  distinctions  of  rank  existed.  The  monuments 
of  the  country  included  large  pyramids  of  unbumt  bricks,  stones 
covered  with  sculptured  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  idols  of 
various  forms,  and  pyramids  built  of  huge  masses  of  por- 
phyry. 

4.  The  government  was  an  elective  monarchy,  the  sovereign 
Oovernment  being  chosen  by  certain  chief  nobles.  He  was  nearly 
of  the  Azteks.  absolute  in  power,  and  was  assisted  in  government 
by  a  council  of  chiefs.  There  was  a  regular  judicial  system, 
with  higher  judges  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  lower  magistrates 
chosen  by  the  people.  There  were  codes  of  laws,  exhibited  to 
the  people  in  the  form  of  hieroglyphical  paintings.  Marriage 
was  held  in  high  reverence.  There  was  a  regular  system  of 
slavery  in  a  mild  form.  The  severe  penalties  inflicted  by  the 
laws  show  a  deep  respect  for  the  great  principles  of  morality, 
and  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong  worthy  of  the  most  civilized 
people,  though  the  Mexican  mind  had  not  attained  to  the  point 
of  relying  on  moral,  rather  than  physical,  means  for  the  correc- 
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tion  of  evil.    There  was  a  regular  revenue  system,  with  taxes  on 
agricultural  produce  and  on  manufactures. 

5.  The  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  may  be  inferred  from  a 
mention  of  some  of  the  principal  articles.  These  Manufactures 
include  dresses  of  cotton  cloth,  exquisite  mantles  of  ofthc  Azteka. 
feather  work;  ornamented  armour;  vases,  collars,  bracelets,  ear- 
rings, and  plates  of  gold;  crystal,  gilt  and  varnished  goblets  and 
jars;  many  articles  of  pottery;  bells,  arms,  and  utensils  of 
copper.  There  was  a  regular  postal  system,  maintained  by 
couriers  on  foot,  for  the  service  of  the  government.  The  Aztek 
conquerors  of  the  country  were,  above  all  else,  a  military  people. 
Their  tutelary  deity  was  the  god  of  war,  and  the  name  *'^ Mexico** 
denotes  the  place  of  his  abode.  They  had  a  regular  army,  with 
banners  for  each  company  and  a  strict  military  code.  One 
honourable  institution  was  that  of  hospitals  in  the  chief  towns 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  the  permanent  abode  of  the  disabled 
soldiers.  It  may  be  inferred,  altogether,  that  the  degree  of 
civilization  which  the  Mexicans  had  attained  was  not  much 
below  that  of  the  early  English  in  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great. 

6.  Their  religious  belief  as  to  a  future  life,  and  some  of  their 
rites  and  maxims,  are  startling  in  their  resemblance  Ren«on  of 
to  those  of  highly  cultivated,  and  even  Christian,  theA*teks. 
nations.  There  was  an  elaborate  organization  of  priests,  charged 
with  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  practising  astrology  and 
divination.  The  temples — "houses  of  God"  they  were  called 
in  Mexican — were  of  pyramidal  form,  ascended  by  steps  winding 
around  the  structure  outside,  to  a  platform  crowned  with  one 
or  two  towers  (the  sanctuaries  containing  the  sacred  images  of 
the  gods),  having  altars  in  front  on  which  burned  perpetual  fire. 
The  worshippers  watched  the  human  sacrifices  from  below. 
This  savage  and  revolting  usage,  which  was  combined  with  a 
cannibalistic  consumption  of  the  bodies  of  the  victims,  is  that 
which  alone  reconciles  the  mind  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by 
the  warriors  of  Christian  Spain. 

7.  We  must  add  to  the  above  that  this  interesting  people  had 
an  arithmetical  system  of  some  ingenuity,  a  calendar  various  ac- 
of  astonishing  correctness,  a  good  system  of  agricul-  ouirementaof 
ture,  regular  trade  guilds,  social  manners  of  some  .*«^'^^•■ 
refinement,  good  cookery,  graceful  dancing,  instrumental  music, 
and  singing:  and  that  they  took  snuff  and  smoked  tobacco. 
The  extraordinary  things  in  the  character  of  the  Aztek  civiliza- 
tion are  the  mixture  of  extremes  of  barbarisn^ig^yj^yi^nemenf 
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and  the  blending  in  the  same  people  of  peculiar  features  in  the 
culture  of  different  nations.  We  shall  now  briefly  relate  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  the  country,  referring  our  readers  for  de- 
tails to  the  brilliant  pages  of  Prescott 

8.  Montezuma^  the  sovereign  of  Mexico,  received  Cortez  as 
Behaviour  a  supeHor,  and  the  people  seem  to  have  looked  upon 
warfrthe  "*'  ^i™  as  a  god  and  a  child  of  the  sun.  Cortez  at 
MexicaDs.     once  took  violent  measures  against  the  religion  and 

the  monarch  of  the  land.  He  destroyed  the  temple  idols,  and 
replaced  them  by  images  of  the  Virgin  and  saints.  He  gained 
over  caciques  (or  chieftains)  who  were  hostile  to  Montezuma, 
and,  after  an  attack  had  been  made  on  the  Spanish  troops, 
seized  and  bound  the  king.  The  Mexicans  revolted  against 
their  unhappy  ruler,  whom  they  accused  of  treachery,  and  killed 
him  as  he  strove  to  appease  their  rage.  Cortez  had  been  joined 
by  other  Spaniards  from  Cuba,  and,  after  a  struggle  with  Monte- 
zuma's successor,  retook  the  capital  (in  1521)  by  help  of  the 
cannon,  and  was  soon  master  of  the  country,  which  he  called 
New  Spain.  Throughout  the  conquest  and  his  subsequent  rule 
of  the  country  until  1535,  Cortez  showed  great  abilit>'  and 
bravery,  sullied  by  perfidy  and  cruelty  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  Mexican  rulers. 

9.  The  Spanish  acquisitions  in  America  were  occupied  by 
Spanish  deal-  men  who  had  amongst  them  very  different  motives. 
theTr  con?  Some  were  full  of  religious  zeal,  and  used  strong 
queata.  measurcs  to  force  the  true  faith  on  the  natives:  others 
cared  for  nothing  but  glory  or  gold,  and,  in  pursuit  of  these, 
trampled  the  people  down.  The  general  result  was — remorse- 
less cruelty,  a  miserable  condition  of  the  natives,  and  their  par- 
tial or  utter  extermination  in  various  parts,  and  great  disorders 
and  dissensions  among  the  conquerors  themselves.  With  this 
remark  on  the  Spanish  administration  in  all  parts  of  their 
South  American  dominions  we  proceed  to  the  conquest  of  Peru. 

10.  Francisco  Pizarro^  the  discoverer  and  conquert)r  of  Peru, 

Conqueatof  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Estremadura  about  1475,  ^^^  ^^'^^  <>"^ 
Peru  by  to  Spanish  America  in  search  of  adventures  and 
Puarro.  fortune.  After  joining  in  various  expeditions,  and 
settling  for  Ji  time  near  Panama,  he  started  in  1524  on  a  voyage 
of  exploration  and  conquest  southwards  along  the  Pacific  coast 
Pizarro  heard  of  the  rich  empire  of  Peru,  and  went  to  Spain  to 
seek  help  and  authority  at  the  court,  returning  vdth  a  commission 
as  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  expected  ^n^uf^     In 
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153 1  he  sailed  again  from  Panama  with  a  small  force,  and  landed 
in  Peru  while  a  civil  war  was  going  on  there.  The  Spaniards 
entrapped  and  treacherously  and  cruelly  killed  the  Inca  (or  king) 
Atahualpa^  and,  being  joined  by  more  men  from  Spain,  con- 
quered the  country.  In  1535  the  city  of  Lima  was  founded, 
as  a  capital,  by  Pizarro.  The  able,  cruel,  and  faithless  governor 
of  Spain^s  new  acquisition  was  killed  in  1541  at  Lima  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  his  countrymen. 

11.  A  rude  state  of  civilization  existed  in  Peru  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  The  people  had  a  system  Thecondi- 
of  picture-writing  like  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Archi-  ^^^  ©^  p«™- 
tecture  and  sculpture  were  in  a  rudimentary  state :  the  founding 
of  metals  was  known  and  practised  with  some  skill.  The  capital 
of  the  country  was  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  ruled  with  a  mild  form 
of  despotism.  The  chief  object  of  worship  was  the  Sun;  the 
moon,  stars,  and  thunder  were  also  adored :  the  sun  was  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  the  supreme  Being  and  Creator  of  the  world. 
There  was  a  numerous  priesthood,  headed  by  the  royal  princes 
and  the  nobles.  Something  was  known  of  astronomical  science, 
and  the  true  length  of  the  year  was  established,  with  a  division 
into  twelve  months.  There  was  a  regular  government,  under 
viceroys  appointed  by  the  Inca  for  the  four  provinces,  with 
councils  to  administer  finance,  justice,  and  war.  The  use  of 
money  was  unknown,  and  trade  was  by  barter.  Spinning  and 
weaving  occupied  the  women,  and  the  men  were  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

12.  In  15 1 2  the  gallant  Spanish  captain  Ponce  de  Leon  dis- 
covered Florida^  sighting  the  land  (bright  with  the  q^^^.  sp^nigj, 
flowers  of  spring)  on  Easter  Sunday,  which  the  diacoverfesand 
Spaniards  call  Pascua  Florida,  whence  comes  the  <^°<i"««*»- 
region's  name.  In  1538  Ferdinand  de  Soto  set  out,  with  some 
hundreds  of  soldiers,  cavaliers,  and  priests,  from  the  Florida 
coast,  in  search  of  gold,  and  after  crossing  what  is  now  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  came  out  in  the  third  year  (1541) 
on  the  bank  of  the  mighty  river  still  called  by  its  Indian  name, 
meaning  "great  father  of  waters."  After  another  year  of  wan- 
dering De  Soto  died,  without  discovering  the  wished-for  gold, 
and  was  buried  in  the  river  by  his  comrades,  who  then  built 
boats,  and  made  their  way  down  to  the  settlements  in  Mexico. 
In  1565  Florida  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  who  founded 
St,  Augustine^  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States.  In  1582 
New  Mexico  was  explored,  and  Santa  -^>D^?ed§v^©^Sl^^' 
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town  of  the  States,  was  built  Before  this  time  California  had 
been  explored  as  far  north  as  the  present  border  of  Oregon.  At 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spaniards  held  the  West 
Indies^  Mexico^  Yucatan^  and  Florida^  and  had  explored  much 


De  Soto  and  his  Followers  discovering  the  Mis^ssippL 

of  the  present  southern  United  States.  In  South  America, 
Buenos  Ay  res  (first  founded  in  1535,  and  then  destroyed  by  the 
Indians)  was  finally  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580.  The 
whole  of  the  country  firom  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  including  Paraguay,  formed  until  1776  a  part  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Peru. 

13.  The  Spanish  conquerors  and  colonizers  founded  numer- 
Spanish  coio-  ous  towns,  at  first  along  the  coasts,  as  military 
niai  policy.  posts  and  places  of  trade,  and  then  in  the  interior, 
near  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  whose  produce 
formed  the  chief  article  of  export  to  the  mother  country.  The 
colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  in  the  highest  degree  selfish  and 
exclusive,  devoted  solely  to  the  enriching  of  Spain,  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  natives  or  of  the  Spaiii^h  ^ttlers,  or 
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any  wise  attempts  to  develop  the  great  natural  resources  of  her 
vast  empire  in  America,  apart  from  the  precious  metals.  The 
decline  of  Spain's  power  in  Europe  led  to  the  revolt  of  her 
colonies  early  in  the  present  century. 

14.  Ini8i3a  national  congress  declared  Mexico  independent, 
and  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  Spanish  forces,  1^^,^^^, 
and  between  various  claimants  of  power,  a  republic  declared 
was  established  and  the  whole  of  the  country  freed  independent, 
from  European  interference  in  1825.  A  miserable  period  of 
strife  followed,  during  which  an  adventurer  named  Santa  Anna 
rose  to  power,  ruling  the  country  as  dictator  from  1841  to  1844. 
After  a  war  with  the  United  States,  ending  in  1848,  Mexico 
ceded  to  the  great  republic  the  territory  of  Neiv  Mexico  and 
Upper  California, 

15.  In  1864  France  set  up  an  empire  for  a  time,  ruled  by 
Maximilian^  an  Austrian  archduke,  a  man  of  high  p^^ce  in- 
abilities and  culture.  An  able  man  named  Juarez  terferes  with 
(a  full-blooded  Indian),  possessing  both  integrity  *'«««®- 
and  the  capacity  of  a  statesman,  had  been  President  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  previous  to  this  rash  interference  of  France, 
and  in  the  end  his  cause  prevailed.  The  French  troops  were 
withdrawn  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
unhappy  Maximilian  was  captured  and  shot  in  1867.  Juares 
resumed  his  power  till  his  death  in  1872,  and  the  republicaii 
government  still  exists  in  the  land  subdued  for  Spain  of  old  by 
Hernando  Cortez. 

16.  Peru  revolted  in  182 1,  and  finally  expelled  the  Spaniards 
in  1824.  Since  that  time  the  history  of  the  republic  spain  Ioms 
of  Peru  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words — civil  p«™- 
wars  (save  for  a  tranquil  period  from  1845  to  185 1);  revolu- 
tions; wars  with  Ecuador  and  Spain;  earthquake  (in  1868); 
pestilence  (yellow  fever,  1869);  insurrections;  and,  finally,  a 
war  with  Chiii  (1879  to  1^84),  which  has  ended  badly  for  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Incas. 

17.  Central  America  broke  off  from  Spain  in  1821,  and  now 
forms  several  separate  republics.  Southwards,  again,  other  revolts 
New  Granada  (or  Colombia)^  Venezuela^  Ecuador^  fro«n  Spain, 
and  Bolivia  acquired  their  independence,  after  many  struggles, 
between  1811  and  1825,  the  hero  of  die  contest  being  the 
famous  Simon  Bolivar^  the  greatest  man  connected  with  the 
modem  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America. 

18.  Bolivar  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Caracas^  on  the  coast  of 
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Venezuela,  in  1783,  and,  as  a  man  of  good  family  and  educa- 
Achievements  ^on,  and  much  native  energy,  became  a  leader  of 
of  Bolivar.  the  patriotic  party  in  Venezuela  in  1 8  n .  He  was  at 
first  unsuccessful  against  the  Spanish  troops,  and  left  the  coun- 
try for  a  time;  but  in  181 3  he  invaded  Venezuela,  from  New 
Granada,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  and  carried  all  before 
him.  Defeating  the  Spanish  troops  in  battle  after  battle,  aided 
by  the  forces  that  daily  joined  him,  Bolivar  entered  Caracas^ 
the  capital  of  his  country,  on  August  4th,  18 13,  at  the  head  of 
the  victorious  patriots.  Then  ill  success  came,  and  the  royalist 
troops  were  masters  of  Venezuela  again  by  the  end  of  181 4. 
Bolivar  had  gone  to  assist  the  people  of  New  Granada,  and 
captured  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  for  them  in  December,  1814.  In 
181 7  he  again  invaded  Venezuela,  defeated  the  Spanish  army 
in  several  desperate  engagements,  and  established  himself  at 
Angostura  (on  the  Orinoco)  by  the  end  of  the  year.  After 
organizing  matters  for  the  republican  party,  Bolivar  went  again 
to  assist  the  republicans  of  New  Granada  in  18 19,  gained  some 
great  victories,  drove  out  the  Spanish  viceroy,  and  entered  Santa 
Ft  de  Bogota  as  a  triumphant  deliverer  in  August  He  was  at 
once  made  president  of  the  republic,  and,  with  a  powerful  army, 
returned  to  Venezuela  in  order  to  expel  the  Spaniards  finally 
from  his  country.  On  his  entry  into  Angostura  Bolivar  was 
received,  amidst  a  scene  of  affecting  enthusiasm,  as  the  liberator 
and  father  of  his  country,  and  he  justified  the  title  by  a  series  of 
further  brilliant  successes  against  the  Spanish  forces.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Venezuela  \^'as  secured,  and  in  June,  1820,  Bolivar 
entered  his  native  city,  Caracas ^  as  a  conqueror.  In  1821  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  ( Venezuela 
and  Ne7v  Granada  combined);  and  then,  with  his  indomitable 
love  of  freedom  and  fighting,  marched  against  the  Spanish 
oppressors  in  Quito  and  Peru,  After  alternations  of  success 
Peru  was  made  independent  by  the  end  of  1825,  and  in  June 
of  that  year  Upper  Peru  was  formed  into  a  new  republic,  still 
called  Bolivia  in  honour  of  the  determined  champion  of  South 
American  liberty.  In  settling  the  constitution  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  freed,  Bolivar  was  accused  of  designs  to  make 
himself  a  perpetual  and  irresponsible  dictator;  and  this  belief 
led  to  long  dissensions  between  his  party  and  that  of  the  tho- 
rough republicans,  who  regarded  him  as  seeking  to  play  the  rdle 
of  a  Napoleon.  Bolivar  resigned  the  presidency  of  Colombia 
in  May,  1830,  and  died  at  Carthagena  in  the  following  Decera- 
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ber,  having  on  his  lips  to  the  last  expressions  of  earnest  desire 
for  the  union  of  parties  and  the  welfare  of  the  states  which  he 
had  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain.  His  name  will  live  in 
history  on  the  same  roll  of  fame  as  that  where  ^^ Garibaldi*^  is 
inscribed. 

19.  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  other  La  Plata  provinces  acquired 
their  freedom  in  1809,  when  the  French  had  for  a  independence 
time  conquered  Spain;  their  history  since  that  date  Ay?M  and 
has  been  one  of  frequent  revolutions  and  intestine  Paraguay, 
wars.  The  history  of  Paraguay  has  been  in  some  respects  re- 
markable. It  was  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535.  In 
1608  a  number  of  yjfxwZ/j  established  a  powerful  government, 
which  continued  till  1758,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Bra- 
zilians and  Spaniards.  In  i8ii  Paraguay  revolted  from  Spain 
and  became  free  at  once.  In  18 14  a  Dr,  Franda,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  the  revolutionary y««Aj  in  181 1,  made  himself 
Dictator^  and  ruled  with  a  firmly-held  tyranny  until  his  death 
(at  the  age  of  eighty-four)  in  1840.  His  domination  forms  a 
phenomenon  in  modern  history.  Francia  maintained  a  rigorous 
system  of  spies,  and  strictly  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  other 
nations.  In  1845  President  Lopez  threw  open  Paraguay  to 
foreigners  and  to  trade,  but  the  country  was  thwarted  in  its 
progress  by  the  selfish  policy  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  crippled 
commerce  through  its  command  of  the  outlet  by  the  river  La 
Plata.  This  led  to  war,  and  in  1852  Rosas^  the  Dictator  of 
Buenos  Ayres^  was  defeated  and  driven  out  Paraguay  then 
became  really  independent,  and  the  navigation  of  the  great 
rivers  was  opened  to  vessels  of  small  burden.  Lopez  died  in 
1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  an  enlightened  man  of 
European  ideas,  who  exerted  himself  to  promote  agriculture 
and  industry,  and  made  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Brazil,  and  other  countries.  Just  as 
Paraguay  was  beginning  to  prosper,  a  disastrous  war  with  Brazil 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  (which  included  Buenos  Ayres  and 
thirteen  other  provinces)  broke  out  in  1865,  and  continued  till 
1870.  By  this  contest  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the 
population  much  diminished.  A  popular  constitutional  govern- 
ment has  now  been  established,  and  Paraguay  has  again  a  career 
of  prosperity  open  before  her,  having  a  temperate  and  healthy 
climate,  varied  and  valuable  vegetable  products  (including  the 
mate^  or  Paraguayan  tea),  some  mineral  wealth,  and  an  export 
trade  in  timber  and  hides.  ^         t 
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20.  The  most  prosperous,  powerful,  and  enlightened  of  the 
Independent  Spanish  republics  in  South  America  is  ChiUy  which 
of  Chili.  has  lately  victoriously  (1884)  finished  a  war  with 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  Education  flourishes,  the  climate  is  healthy, 
valuable  minerals  (especially  silver  and  copper)  are  abundant, 
and  trade  is  rapidly  increasing.  Chili  revolted  from  Spain  in 
1810,  and  achieved  her  independence  in  1821.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  struggle  she  had,  in  naval  affairs,  the  priceless 
aid  of  that  great  English  warrior  and  seaman  (the  only  rival  of 
Nelson  in  skill  and  prowess)  Lard  Cochrane  (the  late  Earl  of 
Dundonald).  This  hero  of  the  quarter-deck,  driven  from  his 
country  by  the  grossest  injustice  and  ill-treatment,  took  charge 
of  the  Chilian  fleet  in  18 18,  and  soon  made  his  presence  knovm 
with  fatal  effect  to  the  Spanish  commanders  in  Uiose  seas.  His 
chief  exploit  of  gallantry  and  skill  was  his  cutting  out  (ix*  attack- 
ing and  capturing  with  boats)  of  the  Spanish  forty-gun  frigate 
Esmeralda^  in  1820,  from  under  the  guns  of  Callao  Castle.  An 
incident  in  the  history  of  Chili  was  the  terrible  calamity  at  the 
capital,  Santiago^  in  1863,  when  one  of  the  churches,  with  a 
crowded  congregation  of  female  worshippers  on  a  day  of  festival, 
was  destroyed  by  fire:  nearly  two  thousand  women  of  all  classes 
perished  in  the  flames. 

21.  Cuba  and  Forto  Rico  are  all  that  remain  to  Spain  of  her 
Existing  great  colonial  dominions  in  America.  From  1868 
Spanish  to  1 878  a  rebellion  existed  in  Cuba,  and  hostilities 
colonies.     ^^^^  carried  on  with  great  ferocity,  and  at  enormous 

cost  to  Spain  in  men  and  money. 

II.  PORTUGUESE  AMERICA. 

I.  The  acquisition  by  Portugal  of  her  colonial  dominions  in 
Early  history  the  Ec^t  Ifidics^  and  the  loss  of  most  of  them  to  the 
of  Brazil.  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  related 
in  their  place  (page  392).  The  only  possession — a  great  one — 
of  Portugal  in  South  America  was  Brazil^  discovered  by  Pinfon 
(as  already  related)  in  1500,  and  soon  afterwards  occupied  \3r§  De 
Cabral  in  the  name  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal  'Wi^Jems 
of  Portugal^  banished  thither,  began  to  cultivate  the  sugar-cane 
in  1548,  and  it  was  found  to  be  profitable  work.  Si.  Salvador 
was  built  in  1549.  The  Dutch  and  the  Spaniards ^  jealous  of 
the  prosperity  of  Brazil,  attacked  the  Portuguese  there,  and 
succeeded  for  a  time,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  Dutch  were  in  the  end  partly  driven  out  and  partly 
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bought  off,  and  Portugal  was  mistress  of  all  Brazil  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1698  the  gold  mines  of  the  country 
were  discovered,  and  in  1728  the  diamond  mines,  which  up  to 
i8io  sent  to  Portugal  over  two  thousand  pounds  weight  of  bril- 
liants. Rio  Janeiro  became  the  chief  port.  The  administration 
of  affairs  was  exclusive,  jealous,  and  short-sighted,  restricting 
trade,  and  making  the  gold  and  the  gems  the  chief  sources  of 
wealth,  instead  of  developing  the  boundless  vegetable  resources 
of  the  land.  When  trouble  fell  on  Portugal  by  the  French  in- 
vasion in  1807,  the  Regent  (in  November  of  that  year)  sailed 
with  the  court  for  Brazil;  and  this  step  led  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  the  great  South  American  colony  from  the  mother 
country.  The  Portuguese  court  resided  at  Rio  Janeiro  from 
x8o8  to  1821;  and  the  policy  of  the  government  in  financial 
matters  was  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese  of  Europe,  and  against 
the  interests  of  the  Brazilian  (/>.  Portuguese  colonial)  nobles 
and  people.  A  desire  for  Brazilian  independence  arose.  In 
1 8 16  the  regent  became  King  of  Portugal  as  John  VL,  and 
returned  to  Europe  in  1821. 

2.  In  1822  Brazil  peacefully  assumed  independence,  and  a 
National  Assembly  appointed  Don  Pedro  (eldest  son  Braxii  inde- 
of  the  King  of  Portugal)  constitutional  ^^ Emperor  of  p«na«nt. 
Brazil;''  the  independence  of  the  country  was  recognized  by 
Portugal  in  1825.  In  183 1  Don  Pedro,  after  some  insurrection- 
ary movements,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  young  son,  who  is, 
as  Don  Pedro  II,y  the  present  (1884)  very  able  and  enlightened 
emperor,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Europe,  and  a  ruler  who  has  greatly 
developed  the  resources  of  the  country.  Roads  and  railways 
have  been  made;  education  has  been  fostered;  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  public  works  have  been  improved  and  extended; 
the  only  hindrances  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Brazil  have  been 
the  wars  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  185 1,  and  with  Paraguay  (1865- 
1870).  Two  results  of  this  last  struggle  were,  however,  bene- 
ficial to  Brazil  and  to  the  continent  generally — the  establishment 
of  Brazil  as  a  great  power  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  free- 
dom of  navigation  on  the  whole  river  system  of  La  Plata.  In 
187 1  an  act  of  great  importance  was  passed — that  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves.  A  great  future  should  now  be  lying 
before  a  country  of  boundless  capabilities  in  agriculture,  pasttu:- 
age,  and  mining ;  and,  blessed  with  a  constitutional  government, 
and  enlightened  and  liberal  ideas,  Brazil  b  the  only  monarchy 
in  the  New  World,  and  her  capital,  Rio  de  Janeiro^  on  a  mag- 
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nificent  bay,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  whole  southern  hemisphere, 
with  a  population  of  nearly  half  a  million. 

III.  FRENCH  AMERICA. 

After  the  discovery  of  America  the  French  navigators  and 
colonizers  soon  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Cape  Breton  Island^ 
east  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  named  by  French  fishermen  (in  search 
of  cod  off  Newfoundland)  from  their  home  in  Brittany.  In  1535 
Cartier  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the  hill  which  he 
named,  from  its  fine  prospect,  Mont  Rial  (Regal  Mountain),  the 
site  of  ^^Montreaiy  Other  explorers  followed,  and  Champlain^ 
in  1605,  ascended  the  St  Lawrence.  He  gave  his  name  (in 
1609)  to  the  lake  (in  New  York  and  Vermont)^  connected  with  the 
great  river  by  the  stream  afterwards  called  the  RichelUu,  from 
the  great  cardinal  who  was  chief  minister  of  France.  In  1605 
iht  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  America  was  founded  at 
Fort  Royal  in  Nova  Scotia,  a  land  which  was  called  by  the  French 
settlers  Acadia  or  Acadie,  In  1608  Champlain  established  a 
trading  post  at  QuebeCy  which  was  the  first  permanent  French 
settlement  in  Canada,  Under  his  auspices  the  authority  of 
France  was  established  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  were  mainly 
explored  hy  Jesuit  priests,  who,  in  1668,  founded  St.  Marie^  the 
oldest  European  settlement  in  Michigan.  One  of  these  devoted 
missionaries.  Father  Marquette^  descended  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  river  Arkansas;  and  another  Frenchman  in  1682 
made  his  way  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  called  the  coun- 
try at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  after  his  sovereign,  Louis 
XIV.,  Louisiana.  The  result  of  all  was,  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (1754)  the  French  held  Cape  Breton 
and  Canada,  and  had  a  line  of  forts  along  the  river  Ohio  and 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  order  to  block  out  the  English 
colonists  on  the  coast  from  the  trade  in  furs  with  the  native 
Indians  to  the  west.  The  conquest  of  Canada  by  us  in  1759 
ended  French  dominion  in  North  America,  save  in  Louisiana, 
which  was  sold  to  the  United  States  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1803. 

IV.  DUTCH  AND  SWEDISH  AMERICA. 

In  1609  Captain  Henry  Hudsony  an  English  navigator  in  the 
Dutch  service,  entered  the  harbour  of  what  is  now  New  York, 
and,  in  hope  of  reaching  the  Pacific  Ocean  (which  reveals  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that  time),  ascended  the  fine 
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river  called  by  his  name.  The  Dutch  then  claimed,  under  the 
name  of  ^^New  Netherlands^'*  all  the  region  from  Cape  Cod  to 
the  Delaware  River.  In  16 14  the  Dutch  founded  the  city,  now 
New  Yorky  which  they  called  New  Amsterdam.  In  1638  a 
colony  of  Swedes  and  Finlanders  founded  a  settlement  called 
^^New  Sweden^**  to  the  east  of  Maryland,  but  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Dutch  in  1655,  and  absorbed  into  theur  territory.  In  1664 
the  English  drove  out  the  Dutch  from  the  whole  of  "New 
Netherlands,"  and  remained  henceforward  masters  of  that  part 
of  the  coast. 

V.  ENGLISH  AMERICA. 

Every  English  reader  knows,  or  should  know,  that  the  main- 
land of  America  was  discovered  by  John  Cabot  (a  Venetian 
pilot,  of  Bristol,  sent  out  by  Henry  VII.)  in  1497,  at  the  part 
now  called  Labrador,  fourteen  months  before  Columbus  discovered 
(in  1498)  the  mainland  of  South  America,  near  the  Orinoco. 
Cabot  believed  that  he  had  reached  the  territory  of  the  "  Great 
Cham"  King  of  Tartary,  just  as  Columbus  thought  (and  died 
in  the  belief)  that  he  had  found  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  In 
1498  Sebastian  Cabot,  son  of  John,  discovered  Newfoundland. 
The  doings  of  subsequent  explorers — Frobisher,  Drake,  Raleigh, 
and  others — belong  to  English  history.  English  colonization 
in  the  New  World  begins  with  the  settiers  sent  out  in  1607  by 
the  ^^ London  Company"  of  merchants.  These  men  made  at 
Jamestown,  not  the  present  town  so  called,  in  Virginia,  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
Virginia  and  the  south  became  the  favourite  places  for  English 
colonists  of  Cavalier  (Royalist)  principles  in  the  Stuart  times  of 
our  history.  In  1620  the  Puritan  settlements  oi  New  England 
began  with  the  landing  of  the  ^^ Pilgrim  Fathers"  from  the 
^^Mayflower,"  in  the  harbour  of  Cape  Cod  (Massachusetts), 
and  the  founding  of  the  town  of  Plymouth.  From  this  begin- 
ning arose  the  thirteen  colofiies —  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Dela- 
ware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolitia,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Georgia.  Amidst  many  struggles  with  the 
wilderness  and  with  the  native  Indians  they  grew  in  prosperity 
and  population,  and  in  disputes  with  the  home-government  and 
with  each  other  as  to  their  various  rights  and  privileges  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  were  developed.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
worthy  of  notice  in  their  early  history.    The  first  is — the  assem- 
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bly,  in  1619,  at  Jamestown,  ofihe  first  hgUlaUve  body  that  ever 
met  in  America — consisting  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (named 
Yeardley),  the  local  council  (appointed  by  the  crown),  and  de- 
puties, or  '*  burgesses,''  chosen  from  the  various  plantations,  or 
"  boroughs."  In  1 62 1  a  written  constitution — the  first  in  America 
— was  drawn  up,  and  Virginia  thus  became  a  nursery  of  freedom 
for  coming  generations.  The  second  matter  is — the  fatal  mis- 
take made  in  the  introduction  of  slavery.  In  161 9  the  captain 
of  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  sold  twenty  negroes  to  the  colonists: 
they  were  employed  in  cultivating  tobacco,  and  found  profitable 
at  the  work:  others  were  imported,  and  the  curse  of  America — 
only  to  be  expiated  hereafter  by  boundless  bloodshed  in  civil 
war — had  thus  begun  to  work.  In  1643  ^^  settlements  of 
Massachusetts  Bay^  Plymouth^  New  Hcajen^  and  Connectkui 
formed  a  league  entitled,  "  The  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land^'  for  common  protection  against  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch 
and  French  setders.  As  time  went  on  the  spirit  of  freedom 
was  developed,  religious  toleration  was  established,  and  the  way 
was  paved  for  the  revolt,  in  due  season,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  French  and  Indian  war  (i 754-1 763) — including 
General  BraddocHs  defeat  (1755),  the  capture  (from  the  French) 
of  Louisburgy  Crown  Pointy  and  Ticonderoga  (1757-1759),  and 
the  conquest  of  Canada  (1759-1760) — ^belongs  to  English  his- 
tory. The  effect  of  these  struggles  upon  the  colonists  was  that 
they  had  learned  to  act  and  fight  together,  to  know  their  strength, 
to  raise  troops,  vote  supplies,  and  legislate  for  themselves,  and 
had  become  trained  in  every  way  for  future  battles  in  the  cause 
of  freedom.  In  1775  the  thirteen  American  colonies  contained 
about  two  millions  of  people.  The  northern  and  middle  colonies 
were  advanced  in  education,  and  generally  simple  in  mode  of 
life;  the  southern  colonies  were  aristocratic  and  slave-fiolding 
communities.  The  history  of  the  successful  Revolutionary  War 
o^  1 7 75  to  1783  belongs  to  the  records  of  England  By  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  re- 
cognized: a  constitution  was  adopted  in  1787,  and  the  great 
George  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States — for  the  constitutional  term  of  four  years — on  Afril 
30th,  1789. 

VI.  THB  UNITED  8TATB8  TO  i86x. 

I.  The  growth  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  important  facts  in  modem  history.  The 
thirteen  states    have    now   become    thirty-eight  (besides    one 
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^^district^^  and  eight  ^^territories"),  with  a  total  area  of  over 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles,  and  a  Rapid  growth 
population  of  over  fifty  millions.  This  result  is  due  the  u5Jfted°' 
to  the  possession  of  a  vast  territory  of  generally  states, 
fertile  soil,  to  European  emigration,  to  mineral  wealth,  to  the 
free  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  energetic,  ingenious, 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  American  people,  who  have  devel- 
oped from  the  English  stock,  blended  with  others,  a  new  type 
of  character  and  civilization.  This  wonderful  country  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico:  it  has  the  largest  inland  lakes,  the  greatest 
rivers,  the  most  varied  climate  and  productions,  the  richest 
mines,  and  the  grandest  scenery,  with  the  greatest  waterfalls, 
that  are  to  be  found  in  any  settled  region  of  the  world. 

2.  Washington — first  and  greatest  of  American  presidents — 

was  in  power  for   Washington, 

two  terms  of  of-  jVff:?ion!"^ 

fice,  1 789-1 797.    presidents. 

Under  his  wise  and  firm  rule 
the  credit  of  the  new  Repub- 
lic was  established,  and  the 
policy  of  keeping  free  from 
all  European  alliances  was 
adopted.  There  were  two 
chief  parties  in  the  country 
— the  Federalists,  who  wished 
for  a  strong  general  govern- 
ment; and  the  Republicans, 
who  advocated  the  rights  of 
the  separate  states. 

John  Adams  —  a  very 
honest  and  energetic  man — 
was  president  firom  1797  to 
1801. 

Thomas  Jefferson — a  most  accomplished  man,  and  chief 
author  of  the  ^^Declaration  of  Independence,'*  followed  for  two 
terms,  1801-1809.  Under  him,  Louisiana^  was  purchased  from 
France  (1803),  giving  the  states  a  large  accession  of  territory 
and  full  possession  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1807  the  first  steam- 
boat— made  by  Robert  Fulton — began  to  run  from  New  York 

*  ** Louisiana"  then  included  a  vast  territory  to  north  and  west  of  the  present 
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to  Albany,  and  for  years  the  river  Hudson  had  the  only  craft  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  quarrel  with  £ngland  began  about 
England's  ^^  right  of  search*^  of  American  vessels,  to  find  seamen 
of  English  birth  for  impressment  into  the  royal  navy. 

3.  James  Madison — ^a  strong  Democrat  or  Republican^  or 
Madison  and  Supporter  of  state-rights — was  president  for  two 
Monroe,  pre-  tcrms,  1809-1817.  In  1812-1814  there  was  the 
■idents.  ^^j.  ^j^j^  Great  Britain,  narrated  in  English  history-, 
which  included  operations  in  Canada,  the  battle  of  the  ^^  Shannon  " 
and  ^^  Chesapeake''  frigates,  the  American  victory  at  Lundys 
Lane  {/ufy^  ^^^4)^  near  Niagara  Falls,  the  capture  and  burning 
of  Washington  by  our  troops,  and  the  great  repulse  of  the 
British,  under  General  Pakenham,  before  New  Orleans.  The 
reputation  of  the  United  States  for  power  and  public  spirit  was 
increased  by  the  war,  and  prosperity  soon  revived  after  its  losses. 

James  Monroe — ^a  very  prudent,  honest,  and  patriotic  man 
— was  president  for  two  terms,  i8i 7-1825.  This  was  a  time 
of  general  prosperity  and  progress.  The  slavery  question  had 
now  become  important.  In  the  northern  states  slave-labour 
was  unprofitable,  and  had  become  disused:  in  the  southern 
states  a  great  impulse  had  been  given  to  cotton-raising  (by  Eli 
Whitney s  invention  in  1793  of  ih^  cotton-gin  for  cleaning  cotton 
from  the  seed — thus  doing  away  with  the  expensive  process  by 
hand-labour),  and  slaves  were  in  great  demand  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  growth  of  sugar  and  tobacco.  After  a  violent  discussion 
Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  as  a  j/jz/^-state,  in  182 1, 
with  a  proviso  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  any  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  parallel  36° — the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Missouri.  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain,  under  purchase, 
in  1 8 19.  The  famous  *^ Monroe  Doctrine"  had  its  origin  in  this 
presidency,  when,  in  a  message  to  congress,  Monroe  declared 
that  any  attempt  by  a  European  nation  to  gain  dominion  in 
America  would  be  considered  by  the  United  States  as  an  un- 
friendly act.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  theory  that  the  United 
States  warned  France  out  of  Mexico  in  1866.' 

4.  John  Quincy  Adams  (son  of  the  second  president)  was 
president  from  1825  to  1829.    This  was  a  time  of  great  national 

^  Congress  is  the  Legislative  Power  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  senate 
(composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  for  six  years,  chosen  bv  the  state- 
legislature),  and  a  House  0/  Representatives— noyt  335 — of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  states.  Each  state,  for  its  internal  affairs,  has  a 
constitution  administered  by  a  governor  and  a  state-legislature,  both  chosen  by 

popular  vole.  ,     ,  .,  ., .  ,,^ 
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prosperity:  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  made, 
and    the    Erie   Canal   opened:    the  debt   was  Ouincy Adams, 
being  fast  paid  off,  and  a  good  surplus  existed  Van  BSren"** 
over  expenditure  presidents.* 

Andrew  Jackson — an  energetic,  honest,  and  warm-hearted 
man — was  president  for  two  terms,  1 829-1 837.  It  was  he  who 
established  the  principle  of  ''^rotation  in  office*^ — one  of  very 
doubtful  expediency — by  removing  officials  in  every  department 
to  make  room  for  his  political  supporters.  Under  this  presi 
dency  Calhoun  strongly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  "  state  rights^^ 
declaring  that  a  state  could  set  aside  an  act  of  congress. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  president  from  1837  to  1841.  A 
terrible  financial  crisis  occurred  in  1837,  from  previous  over- 
speculation  in  land  and  other  causes,  and  there  was  a  temporary 
check  to  the  country's  progress. 

5.  John  Tyler  (succeeding,  as  vice-president,  to  General 
Harrison^  who  died  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  ^  .^j.  ^^^ 
on  office  as  president)  was  president  from  1841  to  Poik.  presi- 
1845.     Under  him,  the  Ashburton  Treaty  (nego-  "**"*■• 
tiated  for  us  by  Lord  Ashburton)  settled  the  north-east  boun- 
dary, between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  and  averted  the  peril 
of  a  war  with  England.     The  sect  of  the  Mormons  became  pro- 
minent; their  leader,  Joseph  Smithy  was  killed  in  a  popular  riot 
against  them  at  Nauvoo^  Illinois,  in  1844,  and  they  were  driven 
away  to  lowa^  whence  they  proceeded,  under  Brigham  Youngs 
leadership,  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake.     Texas,  having  revolted 
from  Mexico,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845.     The  electric 
telegraphy  as  invented  or  modified  by  Samuel  Morse,  was  first 
used  in  America  (May,  1844). 

James  Polk  was  president  from  1845  ^^  1849.  A  war  with 
Mexico  was  waged  in  1846-47,  and  the  United  States  troops 
took  the  field  in  1846  under  General  Zachary  Taylor  Sind  Gen- 
eral Kearney,  Taylor,  after  winning  two  battles,  took  Monterey 
by  assault  in  September,  1846,  and  in  February,  1847,  gained 
over  Santa  Anna  (the  Mexican  general)  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Buena  Vista.  Kearney  and  other  leaders  in  1846  conquered 
New  Mexico  and  California.  General  Winfield  Scott  took  Vera 
Cruz  in  March,  1847,  and  then  advanced  on  the  capital,  Mexico. 
Santa  Anna  was  again  defeated  and  the  city  of  Puebla  surren- 
dered. In  August,  after  receiving  reinforcements,  Scott  stormed 
the  strong  Mexican  positions  before  the  capital,  and  the  "stars 
and  stripes"  waved  in  triumph  over  the  palace .^of^j^l^^^to^g- 
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£umas  on  September  14th.  The  fall  of  Mexico  ended  the  war: 
the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  made  in  February,  1848,  gained 
the  vast  territory  north  of  33**  north  latitude,  and  away  west- 
wards to  the  Pacific:  the  possession  of  Texas  was  also  confirmed 
by  formal  surrender  from  Mexico.  A  violent  discussion  in  and 
out  of  congress  again  arose  over  the  slavery  question,  as  regarded 
Texas  and  other  territory  which  might  be  acquired.  The  year 
1848  is  notable  for  the  discovery  (in  February)  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, by  a  workman  digging  in  the  Sacramento  VcUley,  A  rush 
was  made  firom  all  parts  of  the  states  and  from  Europe:  the 
prairie  track  was  strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  men  who  perished 
on  the  way:  San  Francisco  (then  a  log-village  of  800  souls)  sprang 
into  being  as  a  town,  now  (1884)  numbering  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people :  lynch-law  came  in  to  serve  rough  jus- 
tice out  to  ruffians  and  rogues,  and  the  lone  rocky  region  was  trans- 
formed, as  if  by  magic,  into  a  land  dotted  with  busy  human  hives. 

6.  General  Taylor  (the  hero  of  the  Mexican  war)  and 
Tavior,  MiLLARD   FiLLMORE  (succeeding,  as  being  vice- 

and'piwe,  president,  to  Taylor,  who  died  soon  after  taking 
presidents.*  office)  Were  presidents  from  1849  ^^  ^^53-  Slavery 
was  the  great  political  topic  during  this  administration,  and  was 
brought  to  a  focus  when  California  applied  for  admission  to  the 
Union  as  a  free  state.  Debates  of  violence  dangerous  to  the 
Union  arose,  but  the  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay  and  Danid 
Webster  conciliated  opponents,  and  the  Compromise  of  iSsOy 
proposed  by  Clay,  was  adopted.  The  principal  point  in  tfiis 
was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law^  providing  for  the  return  to  their 
owners  of  slaves  who  should  escape  to  a  free  state. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  president  from  1853  to  1857.  The 
slave  question  again  caused  great  excitement.  The  president 
opposed  anti-slavery  measures.  In  1854  a  law  was  passed  orga- 
nizing the  ^^ Territories^'  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  giving  to 
Inhabitants  the  right  of  deciding  for  themselves  whether  a  state 
should  come  into  the  Union  as  "/r«  "  or  ** slaved  This  was  a 
virtual  victory  for  the  slavery  party.  It  was  during  the  hot  dis- 
cussions on  the  slavery  question  that  Mk  Sumner  oi  Massachusetts 
(the  late  eminent  jurist  and  statesman,  director  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  states  firom  1861  to  1871)  was  brutally  assaulted 
and  severely  injured  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Preston  S.  Brooks, 
representative  of  a  slave  state.  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Sumner,  a 
strong  opponent  of  slavery,  had  irritated  Brooks  by  severe  re- 
marks on  his  uncle,  Senator  Butler,  a  slave-i^ifj^^f^lith  Caro- 
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Una.  The  "Territory"  of  Kamas  was  for  some  years  a  scene  of 
lawless  violence  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  parties. 
The  slave  question  had  now  become  the  grand  topic  in  Ameri- 
can politics ;  and  the  two  great  parties  were  the  Republican  or 
anti-slavery^  and  the  Democratic  ox  pro-slavery, 

7.  James  Buchanan  was  president  from  1857  to  1861.  The 
famous  ^^Dred  Scott  decision^'  ripened  the  slavery  Buchanan 
question  in  the  direction  of  civil  war.  A  man  named  president ; 
hred  Scott  and  his  wife  were  slaves  of  an  army  sur-  of  the  Slave 
geon.  Taken  by  him  into  Illinois  for  a  time,  they  <i««»*^on- 
were  in  a  ^^free  "  state ;  and,  being  afterwards  carried  into  Missouri 
and  held  there  as  slaves,  they  claimed  freedom  for  themselves 
and  children  on  the  ground  that  their  master  had  taken  them  into 
free  territory,  and  so  set  them  at  liberty.  In  1857  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  through  Chief-Justice  Taneyy  decided 
against  this  claim,  and  declared  that  slave-owners  might  take 
their  slaves  into  any  state  in  the  Union  without  losing  authority 
over  them.  The  anti- slavery  party,  or  Abolitionists^  in  the 
northern  states  were  furious  at  this  decision,  which  they  re- 
garded as  one  making  slavery  a  national  instead  of  a  local  insti- 
tution; the  slave-owners  of  the  southern  states  exulted  in  the 
maintenance,  in  every  state,  of  what  they  deemed  their  consti- 
tutional right  to  hold  slaves.  The  terms  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law — bidding  all  good  citizens  aid  in  arresting  fugitive  slaves 
— intensified  the  heated  feelings  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  many 
disturbances  arose  out  of  the  attempts  to  restore  runaways  to 
their  masters.  In  October,  1859,  ^^  famous  incident  of  ^^/ohn 
Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry,''  or  ^^/ohn  Brown^s  Raid,'  came  to 
excite  the  opposed  parties.  One  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  of 
Kansas — a  brave,  simple-minded  man — styled  Captain  John 
Brown,  had  formed  a  scheme  for  attacking  slavery  at  its  head- 
quarters, and  forming  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  a  stronghold 
for  fugitive  slaves.  With  a  small  body  of  men  (only  twenty- 
two)  he  entered  the  town  of  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Virginia,  and 
seized  the  government  arsenal  there,  in  order  to  provide  arms 
for  the  fugitive  slaves  whom  he  intended  to  summon  to  his  side. 
It  was  the  wild  attempt  of  a  generous  soul  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  others;  and  it  ended,  after  a  desperate  fight  against  over- 
whelming force,  in  the  hanging  of  Brown  as  a  traitor.^     The 

1  One  of  the  most  exciting  incidents  of  the  great  civil  war  was  the  entry  into 

Charleston  of  a  victorious  regiment  of  negro  troops  (in  the  service  of  the 

Union),  singing  the  famous  song  with  the  refrain  about  *^John  Brown* s  soul 

still  marching  along. ' '  Digitized  by  Vj O O^  Ikl 
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feeling  of  hatred  against  the  northern  anti-slavery  party  was 
rekindled  in  the  slave  states  by  this  affair. 

VII.  THE  CIVIL  WAR:    x86x  to  X865. 

1.  The  elections  for  the  new  president  (held  in  the  autumn 
Lincoln  o^  i860)  of  course  tumed  on  the  great  question,  the 
president.  Democratic  candidates  being  Douglas  and  Breckin- 
ridge^ both  suppor- 
ters of  slavery.  Tiie 
Republicans  nomin- 
ated Abraham  Lin- 
colny  who  held  that 
slavery  should  be 
protected  where  it 
already  existed,  but 
ought  in  nowise  to 
be  taken  into  free 
territory.  The  sou- 
thern leaders  threat- 
ened, during  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  to  se- 
cede from  the  Union 
if  Lincoln  were 
elected.  The  result 
of  the  polls  was  that 
Lincoln  became 
president  for  the 
term  1861  to  1865. 

2.  Besides  the  great  difference  on  the 'slavery  question  there 
Causes  of  ^^s  the  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Calhoun^  the 
the  war.       Southerners  had  strongly  held  the  doctrine  of  '^State- 

rightSy'  which  included  the  idea  that  each  state  could,  if  the 
people  were  so  pleased,  leave  the  Union.  The  antagonism  be- 
tween north  and  south  had  been  growing  for  forty  years,  based 
on  differences  of  climate,  character,  habits,  and  pursuits,  and 
including  also  questions  of  finance — ^the  Southerners  desiring 
free-trade,  and  the  Northerners  supporting  a  tariff  of  duties  to 
protect  their  manufactures.  The  ^^Morrill  TarijP^  prohibited 
many  articles  from  entering  the  ports  of  the  southern  states; 
and  the  planters  had  not  only  to  pay  higher  prices  for  various 
kinds  of  goods,  but  could  not  carry  on  so  profitable  a  commerce 
__  with  Europe  in  their  raw  material — cotton^  SMp;^^a|i4  tobacco 
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— ^as  they  might  have  done  under  a  system  of  free-trade.  This 
was  a  real  grievance,  of  which  the  southern  representatives  had 
long  and  justiy  complained,  on  the  ground  that  their  constitu- 
ents were  unfairly  taxed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  northern 
manufacturers.  The  triumph  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln  made  the  southern  states  determine  to  leave 
the  Union.  The  Southerners  entered  on  the  struggle  in  the 
belief  that  the  money-making  nortn  would  send  into  the  field 
only  mercenary  soldiers  whom  they  could  easily  beat,  and  they 
also  trusted  to  help  from  England  and  France  when  the  supply 
of  cotton  for  their  manufactures  should  run  short.  The  North- 
erners, on  their  side,  did  not  suppose  that  the  south  would  dare 
to  go  to  war,  hampered  by  the  perilous  presence  of  so  many 
slaves — the  whole  number  now  amounting  to  four  millions. 
Both  sides  were  deceived.  The  Northerners,  when  the  need 
arose,  sent  all  their  manhood  into  the  field,  and  England  and 
France  remained  neutral;  the  Southerners  did  dare  to  fight, 
and  fought  hard  and  well,  and  both  sides  found  themselves 
committed  to  a  determined  and  deadly  struggle. 

3.  The  civil  war  between  the  ^'Northerners''  (or  ''Federals'"^ 
and  the  '^ Southerners''  {px  '^ Confederates")  in  Ame-  character  of 
rica  was  one  of  the  greatest  contests  recorded  in  ^^  war. 
history,  for  the  numbers  engaged,  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
over  which  the  operations  took  place,  the  destruction  of  life, 
and  the  bravery  and  resolution  displayed  by  the  antagonists. 
The  generalship  on  the  side  of  the  Secessionists  {Southerners) 
was  conspicuous  for  ability,  many  of  the  principal  officers  being 
former  students  of  the  famous  military  academy  at  West  Pointy 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  northern  generals  had  many  of 
them  to  learn  the  military  art  for  the  first  time  in  actual  warfare, 
and  their  inexperience  led  to  great  losses  amongst  their  men. 
The  war  was  remarkable  for  the  employment  of  the  spade  in 
self-defence,  especially  by  the  troops  of  the  northern  armies, 
who  showed  on  many  occasions  what  admirable  use  can  be 
made  of  improvised  earthworks  as  a  protection  against  rifle-fire. 

4.  The  chief  generals  on  the  Southern  side  were  the  com- 
mander-in-chief Robert  Lee,  a  very  able  strategist 

and  tactician,  and  a  most  devoted,  honest,  and       **  *^*"* 
unselfish  man;  the  gallant,  pious,  universally  beloved  '^ Stone- 
wall"^ Jackson — ^unsurpassed  in  all  wars  for  ability  as  a  second 

^  Thomas  yonatkan  Jackson  derived  his  honourable  nicknaine  from  the  un- 
shaken firmness  of  his  men  and  his  own  coolness  in  action;  ^|g  spdg, |OQi it^^ 
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in  command — ^the  right  hand,  while  his  life  lasted,  of  Lee ;  the 
heroic  Longstreet;  with  Beauregard^  Sidney  Johnston^  Joseph 
Johnston,  Bragg,  Hill,  Ewell,  the  dashing  cavalry-leader  Stuart, 
Buckner,  and  Femberton.  The  chief  northern  commanders  were 
Grant,  M^Clellan,  Meade,  Rosecrans,  Hooker,  Banks,  Bumside, 
Pope,  McDowell,  Buell,  Gilmore,  Sheridan,  and  Sherman, 

5.  In  December,  i860,  South  Carolina  formally  seceded  from 
The  Confedcr-  ^^^  Union,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Mississippi, 
ates  open  the  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas; 
^"*  there  were  sixteen  northern  states  that  remained  in 

the  Union;  the  border  states,  such  as  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
&c,  were  at  first  divided  in  their  feeling,  but  mostly  inclined  to 
the  Southerners.  In 
February,  1 86 1 ,  the 
seceded  states  formed 
a  government  called 
the  ''Confederate  States 
of  America,'^  Knd.  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  chosen  pre- 
sident. The  southern 
states  at  once  prepared 
for  war  by  seizing  all 
forts,  arsenals,  and 
ships  in  their  territory, 
and  in  April,  1861, 
struck  the  first  blow  by 
bombarding  and  forc- 
ing the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter,  in  the 
harbour  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  A 
tremendous  excite- 
ment was  produced  throughout  the  country  by  tidings  of  this 
event,  and  it  became  the  signal  for  war.  Virginia,  Arkansas, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  now  seceded  and  joined  the 
south.  The  seat  of  the  Confederate  government  was  Rich- 
mond, in  Virginia,  and  their  army  was  placed  at  first  under 
the  command  of  General  Beauregard.  Lincoln  had  been  inau- 
gurated as  president  at  Washington  on  March  4th,  and  on  the 

at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  some  person  admiringly  exclaimed,  **  Therms  yacksom 
standing  like  a  stone  wall/"  .     ,,',,,,. 
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capture  of  Fort  Sumter  called  for  volunteers,  who  assembled  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  thousand  in  support  of  the  Union. 
The  southern  troops  seized  the  government  armoury  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  the  navy-yard  at  Norfolk^  thereby  securing  foundries, 
machine-shops,  ship-yards,  cannon,  powder,  shot,  shell,  and 
other  valuable  stores. 

6.  The  defeat  of  Bull  Run  (in  North  Virginia,  near  to  Washington)  on 
yuly  2istf  when  the  Northern  troops  were  utterly  routed  by 

the  Confederates  under  Beauregard  and  Jackson,  showed  effbrto. 
the  Federals  what  sort  of  struggle  was  before  them.  After 
a  short  period  of  despondency  they  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  Congress 
voted  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  (one  hundred  millions  sterling)  and 
five  hundred  thousand  men.  General  M*Clellan  (who  had  cleared  the  Con- 
federates out  of  Virginia  with  much  ability)  was  appointed  to  command  the 
*^Army  of  (he  Fotomac^  During  the  rest  of  iSiSi  the  main  armies  in 
Virginia  did  not  engage  each  other.  Jefferson  Davis  issued  commissions 
to  privateers  to  attack  the  Federal  commerce,  and  the  famous  Captain 
Semnies  took  to  the  seas  in  his  first  ship  the  ^^Sumttr;^^  Lincoln,  on  his 
side,  blockaded  the  southern  ports,  and  built  many  ships  in  order  to  enforce 
it  European  speculators  started  the  merry,  and,  for  a  long  time,  profitable 
game  of  ** running  the  blockade'*''  in  swift  steamers  laden  with  supplies,  for 
which  the  Southerners  paid  high  prices,  and  running  out  again  with  cotton 
bales,  to  be  sold  in  Liverpool  and  at  Le  Havre  at  advanced  rates. 

7.  The  Federals  in  1862  had  two  chief  objects  in  view — the  opening  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  capture  of  Richmond.  Heavy  fighting  pe^,,^  gu^. 
occurred  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  In  the  west  (in  mak-  cesses  in  the 
ing  their  way  to  the  Mississippi)  the  Federals  (under  Gerural  south  and 
Grant,  with  gunboats  under  Commodore  Foote)  captured  Fort  w*^*- 
Henry,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  and  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland,  and 
Nashville  was  occupied  On  April  6th  and  7th  the  two  battles  of  Shiloh 
(on  the  Tennessee)  were  fought — the  first  a  victory,  the  second  a  defeat,  for 
the  Confederates  under  Beauregard;  the  southern  general  Sidney  Johnston 
was  killed.  On  April  7th  also  the  Federals  captured  Island  No,  10  (num- 
bered in  order  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans)  in  the  Missis- 
sippi; then  they  moved  down  the  river  and  secured  Fort  Pillow  and  Memphis, 
The  effect  of  these  operations  was  that  the  Confederates  had  lost  Kentucky 
and  all  western  Tennessee.  General  Bragg  (in  October)  attacked  Kentucky, 
through  Tennessee,  with  a  great  Confederate  army,  and  retreated  after  heavy 
fighting.  On  December  31st  and  January  2d  (1063)  Bragg,  who  had  again 
marched  into  Tennessee,  fought  with  Rosecrans  and  Shtridan  the  great 
battles  at  Murfreesboro  (south-east  of  Nashville),  and  again  retreated,  after 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The  effect  of  all  was  that  the  Confederates 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  recover  Kentucky.  The  Federal  forces  had  been 
striving  to  open  the  Mississippi  from  the  south,  and  the  Confederates  here 
suffered  a  severe  loss.  On  April  25th  (1862)  a  Federal  fleet,  under  Captain 
Farragut,  acting  with  troops  under  General  Butler,  after  forcing  its  way 
past  the  batteries  and  destroying  the  Confederate  flotilla,  captured  New 
Orleans,  where  vast  quantities  of  cotton  were  burned  as  soon  as  the  Nor- 
therners came  in  sight.  The  Federal  vessels  had  also  much  success  in  reducinc: 
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forts  and  harbours  on  the  coasts,  and  by  the  end  of  1862  every  dty  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  except  Savannah  and  Ckarlaiony  was  held  by  the  Federal 
armies. 

8.  This  memorable  fight,  important  alike  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare 
The  fiffht  of  ^"^  ^^  '^  influence  on  the  great  contest  between  the  Northern 
the  '*  Merri-  ^"^^  Southern  States  of  America,  was  fought  on  March  9th, 
mac"  and  1 862,  in  the  Hampton  Ro€uis^  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River 
the ;•  Moni-     jn  Virginia.    The  Confederates  had  prepared  the  ''Merrinuu'' 

^^'  frigate  as  an  iron-clad  vessel,  by  cutting  her  down,  roofing-in 

the  deck  with  heavy  timber  covered  with  railway-iron,  and  fitting  her  with 
a  strong  bow  of  steel :  she  looked  like  a  great  house  sunk  in  the  water  as 
far  as  the  eaves,  with  heavy  guns  protruding  from  holes  in  the  roof.  She 
steamed  into  Hampton  Roads  on  March  8th,  and  attacked  the  Federal 
squadron  with  startling  effect.  The  **Cumifr/and**  war-sloop  was  "rammed " 
(after  her  heavy  shot  iMid  glanced  harmlessly,  like  peas,  off  the  **  Aftrrimac's" 
iron  sides)  and  at  once  sank,  with  guns  still  firing  and  flag  flying,  and  all 
her  crew  on  board.  The  **Merrimac*^  then  drove  the  frigate  *•* Congress^ 
ashore,  and  forced  the  crew  to  surrender :  this  vessel  was  burnt  and  a  third 
was  sent  aground.  The  " Menimac^''^  at  sunset,  returned  to  her  anchorage 
at  Norfolk,  with  the  prospect  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  Federal 
fleet  on  the  following  day.  The  Federals  were  dismayed,  the  Confederates 
exultant.  But  a  change  was  at  hand.  At  nine  o'clock  that  evening  a  queer 
craft,  with  the  Federal  flag  flying,  steamed  into  Hampton  Roads.  She 
looked  **like  a  cheese-box  on  a  raft,''  being  a  hull,  with  deck  a  few  inches 
only  above  water,  and  bearing  in  the  centre  a  circular  tower,  made  to  re- 
volve by  steam,  and  turn  to  any  point  the  two  heavy  guns  which  it  con- 
tained. The  upper  part  of  the  hull  exposed  to  shot  was  made  of  thick 
oakeii  beams,  covered  with  six-inch  iron  plating  on  the  sides  and  two  inches 
of  metal  on  deck.  She  was  invented  by  Captain  Ericsson,  a  Swedish 
engineer,  and  her  name,  the  **  Monitor"  became  generic  for  all  turret  ves- 
sels of  her  class.  At  dawn  of  day  on  March  9th  the  ** MerrimaCt'"  victorious 
and  huge,  five  thousand  tons  in  burthen,  advanced  to  finish  off  the  "Yankee" 
fleet.  Out  went  the  little  *^ Mottitor'*^ — nine  hundred  tons — to  meet  her, 
steamed  boldly  up,  and  began  the  memorable  contest  of  two  hours'  duration. 
The  broadsides  of  the  ** Merrimac"  struck  uselessly  upon  the  turret  of  the 
**  Monitor"  and  the  big  vessel  tried  five  times  vainly  to  run  down  her  tiny 
foe — the  steel  bow  only  grating  over  the  iron-covered  deck,  while  the 
^'•Monitor"  glided  away  unhurt.  This  first  battle  of  iron-clads  in  the  history 
of  naval  warfare  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  ^* Merrimac"  to  Norfolk,  after 
receiving  a  shell  through  one  of  her  port-holes  which  did  severe  execution 
amongst  the  crew.  Iron-clad  vessels  had  been  already  (i860)  adopted  in 
the  navies  of  France  and  of  England,  but  this  practiod  display  of  the  use 
of  armour  for  ships  had  a  great  effect  in  developing  the  modem  style  of 
war- vessels.  The  bearing  of  the  ** Monitor's"  victory  on  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  most  important,  as  securing  success  to  the  Federal  fleet  in  the 
blockade  of  the  southern  ports,  which  (except  in  the  small  quantities  got 
through  by  the  "blockade-runners")  prevented  the  export  of  cotton  and 
the  receipt  of  foreign  supplies,  and  so  hindered  the  longer,  and,  perhaps, 
ultimately  successful  resistance  of  the  Confederate  States.  Washington  and 
New  York  were  now  made  safe  from  Southern  attacks  by  water,  as  the 
Federal  government  rapidly  built  copies  of  the  efficient  new  vessel. 

9.  The  advance  of  APCldlan  upon  Richmond  from  Fortress  Monroe  (on 
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the  peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers)  caused  the  Confederates 
to  abandon  Norfolk^  burn  the  navy-yard,  blow  up  the  ^*  Mer^    Alternate 
ritnac^^^  and  evacuate  Yorktown.    On  May  5th  the  fierce  battle   success  of 
of  Williamsburg  caused  a  Confederate  retreat  upon   Rich-    North  and 
mond,  and  matters  looked  ill  for  the  Southerners,  when  the    South, 
good  strategy  o{  Johnston  sent  Jackson  to  the  rescue.     He  made  a  brilliant 
diversion  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley^  and  threatened  Washington:  the  Federal 
movements  against  Richmond  were  paralysed,  and  Jackson  retreated  in 

safety,  having,  with  fifteen  thousand, 
given  fiiU  work  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  saved  his  country's  capital. 
The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  (east  of 
Richmond)  between  Johmton  and 
APCUllan's  troops  (May  31st  and 
June  1st)  was  a  defeat  for  the  Con- 
federates, and  General  Lee  now  took 
the  command  of  the  Southern  forces. 
A  change  soon  came  over  the  scene. 
Stuart^  the  bold  leader  of  the  South- 
em  troopers,  went  dashing  round 
the  entire  Union  army,  seizing  and 
burning  supplies,  and  keeping  up 
constant  alarm.  ** Stoneuoall"  Jack- 
son struck  again  at  the  Federal  rear, 
and  then  Lee  and  M^Cldlan  met  (in 
the  last  week  of  June)  in  the  ''^ seven 
days' ^^  battles  fought  south-east  of 
Richmond,  which  ended  in  the 
break-up  of  the  Federal  "army  of 
the  Potomac,"  and  the  failure  of 
its  enterprise  against  the  enemy's 
capital. 

10.  The  Northerners  were  now  greatly  discouraged,  and  Lincoln  called 
for  another  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men.     Lee  then    Additional 
turned,  in  August,  against  Washington,  and  his  army  and    Federal 
Jackson's  routed  the  Federals  under  Pope  and  Banks,  and    levies, 
drove  them  >«ithin  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.    Lee  then  invaded  Mary- 
land,  and  (after  being  rejoined  by  Jackson,  who  had  dashed  at  Harpe?s 
Ferry,  and  captured  a  Union  army  of  eleven  thousand  men)  fought  with 
M^Clellan,  Bumside,  and  Hooker  (on  September  17th)  the  great  battle  of 
Antietam  (just  north  of  the  Potomac).     The  heroism  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  was  such  that  with  forty  thousand  men  they  made  an  equal  fight 
of  it  against  twice  their  numbers,  and  Lee  then  retired  unmolested  across  the 
Potomac 

11.  The  result  of  the  campaign  was  to  demonstrate  the  Northern  super- 
iority in  numbers,  and  their  safety  against  invasion  by  the    summary  of 
Southerners.     It  also  showed  the  Confederate  skill  in  general-    the  war  to 
ship,  backed  by  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  troops.     Towards   the  end  of 
the  end  of  the  year  (1862)  another  Federal  advance  on  Rich-    ***• 
mond,  under  General  Bumside,  led  to  the  total  defeat  of  the  Northerners 
(December  13th)  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahannock.     Twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  thrown  away  in  a  senseless  attack  on  cannon-crowneci 
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heights  and  strong  intrenchments,  six  thousand  of  them  falling  in  front  of  a 
fatal  and  impregnable  four-foot  wall  of  stone,  lined  with  the  Confederate 
troops.  The  gallantry  of  Meagher's  Irish  brigiuU,  on  the  Federal  side,  was 
most  conspicuous.  The  general  result  of  the  year's  fighting  had  been  to 
show  that  neither  side,  as  yet,  could  make  a  permanent  impression  on  each 
other's  territory :  that  the  Federals  were  masters,  through  their  fleet,  upon 
the  Mississippi  and  the  coasts ;  and  that  the  Confederates  were  being  slowly 
shut  out  from  the  world,  and  were  likely,  if  left  unaided,  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  numbers  and  through  exhaustion  of  their  resources  in  men,  money,  and 
supplies.  The  heroic  and  long-continued  struggle  which  was  made  by  the 
Southerners,  apart  from  all  considerations  as  to  the  justice  of  their  cause 
and  its  entanglement  with  the  odious  institution  of  slavery,  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  world. 

12.  When  the  year  opened,  the  Federal  armies  in  the  field  numbered 
Effect  of  the  ^^^^  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  Confederates  had 
Emancipa-  about  half  the  number.  President  Lincoln  took  a  decisive  step 
tion  Procla-  in  issuing  (on  January  1st,  1863)  the  *^^ Emancipation  Procla- 
mation.  mation,^^  declaring  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  the  Southern 
States :  this  course,  of  necessity,  made  the  contest  one  of  life  and  death  to 
the  Confederates,  and  both  sides  braced  themselves  up  for  further  efforts. 
Ulysses  Grant  now  appeared  with  great  effect  upon  the  Northern  side  of  the 
war.  The  Mississippi  river  was  not  yet  fully  opened,  and  what  blocked 
the  way  was  the  Confederate  possession  of  Vichsburg,  in  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi. By  skilful  and  energetic  movements  Grant  foiled  Joseph  Johnston* s 
attacks,  and  shut  up  Pemberton  with  a  large  army  in  V  icksburg,  besieged 
the  place,  and  took  it  on  July  4th.  The  loss  to  the  Confederates  in  this 
campaign  was  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  (chiefly) 
prisoners :  Vichsburg  and  Port  Hudson  were  lost ;  the  Mississippi  was  open 
down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Confederacy  was  cut  in  two.  One  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  Northern  strategy  was  thus  accomplished.  In 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  the  war  was  conducted  for  the  Federals  by  Rostcrans^ 
Thomas^  Grants  Hooker^  and  Sherman;  for  the  Confederates,  by  Bragg  and 
Longslreet. 

13.  At  the  great  battle  of  the  Chichamauga  (September  19th  and  20th)  the 
Battles  of  Federals  were  defeated,  but  at  Chattanooga  (November  24tli, 
Chickamauffa  25th)  Grant  (appointed,  after  his  success  at  Vicksburg,  suc- 
and  Chatu-  cessor  in  command  to  the  defeated  Rosecrans)  wpn  a  brilliant 
nooga.  victory  over  the  Confederates,  swept  Bragg  out  of  Tennessee, 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Eastwards,  in  Vir- 
ginia^  the  Federals,  under  Hooker^  made  another  movement  upon  Richmond. 
This  was  met  by  Lee  (May  2nd  and  3rd),  who  utterly  defeated  the  North- 
erners at  Chanceilorsviile  (west  of  Fredericksburg),  and  drove  them  again 
back  beyond  the  Rappahannock.  The  evening  of  the  second  day  brought 
a  roost  grievous  and  irreparable  loss  to  the  Confederate  cause,  and  awakened, 
when  the  news  came,  sorrow  and  sympathy  throughout  the  world.  This 
was  the  death  of  the  redoubtable  Stonewall  Jackson^  the  magic  of  whose 
name  was  worth  an  army  to  the  Southern  cause.  After  delivering,  in  the 
battle  of  Chanceilorsviile,  one  of  his  brilliant  strokes  by  getting  in  the 
Federals'  rear  and  routing  their  right  wing,  Jackson  was  nding  back  to 
camp,  when  he  was  fired  at  and  wounded  fatally  by  some  of  his  own  men, 
who,  in  the  twilight,  mistook  his  escort  for  some  cavalry  of  the  foe. 

14.  Lee  now  determined  to  invade  the  north,  and  marched  with  a  large 
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force,  the  finest  army  which  the  south  had  yet  sent  into  the  field,  across 
the  Potomac,  and  into  Pennsylvania,  With  him  were  Ewell^  Confederate 
Early^  Longsireety  Hill^  Hood,  M^Ixews^  Pickett^  Stuart —  defeat  at 
nearly  all  his  ablest  and  bravest  subordinates.  They  met  the  Gettysburg. 
Fedirals^  under  General  Meadc^  in  a  decisive  two  days'  fight  at  Gettysburg, 
The  result  of  this  most  interesting,  bravely-fought,  and  important  struggle 
was  the  defeat  of  the  splendid  Confederate  force  in  its  dashing  and  deter- 
mined assaults  on  the  strongly-posted  Federals.  After  the  loss  of  thirty 
thousand  men  Lee  leisurely  retired ;  the  coolness  and  judgment  of  Meade, 
with  the  steady  bravery  of  the  Northern  troops  to  back  him,  had  put  an 
end  to  Confederate  invasions,  had  saved  the  credit  of  the  Federals  at  a  most 
critical  time,  and  materially  influenced  the  general  issue  of  the  great  civil 
war.  In  the  souths  the  Federal  iron-clads  had  attacked  the  forts  of  Charles- 
ton without  any  decisive  success. 

15.  The  general  results  of  the  year  1863  had  been  substantially  in  favour 
of  the  Federals,  in  securing  their  territory  from  attack,  cutting  Result  of  the 
off  the  Confederate  army  from  its  western  supplies  beyond  war  to  the 
the  Mississippi,  and  winning  for  the  Union  Arkansas^  East  end  of  1863. 
Tennessee^  and  much  of  Texas^  Mississippi^  and  Louisiana.  The  Norther- 
ners had  now  adopted  the  course  of  training  and  arming  negroes,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  1863  ^^^^  ^^^7  thousand  black  troops  had  been  enrolled. 

16.  General  Grant  was  now  made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  Federal 
forces,  with  great  advantage  to  the  Northern  cause,  from  the  Confederate 
unity  given  to  the  plan  of  operations  against  the  enemy,  losses  in  the 
Grant  resolved  to  attack  I^ee  in  Virginia^  and  sent  the  able   west. 

Sherman  z^vasX  Joseph  Johnston 
in  Georgia.  Grant  was  a  man  of 
the  most  determined  character, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
hammer  away  at  the  Confederacy 
until  a  lasting  impression  was 
made.  We  shall  first  deal  with 
the  struggle  in  the  west,  Sher^ 
man^  advancing  south  from  Chat- 
tanooga with  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  was  met  hy  Johnston, 
having  half  the  number,  on  the 
road  to  Atlanta.  Very  skilful 
manoeuvring  was  shown  by  both 
antagonists,  but,  in  battle  after 
battle,  and  by  outflanking  move- 
ments, Johnston  was  driven  back 
upon  Atlanta  (July  loth).  The 
Southern  president,  Jefferson 
Davis,  now  rashly  changed  his 
commander,  and  superseded  Johnston  by  the  more  dashing  Hood^  who  was 
repulsed  in  three  attacks  with  tremendous  loss  by  Sherman,  and  then 
manoeuvred  out  of  Atlanta.  The  loss  of  northern  Georgia  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Confederates,  for  it  was  to  them  at  oace  a  granary,  arsenal,  store- 
house, and  workshop.  By  the  capture  of  Atlanta  and  adjacent  towns  they 
were  deprived  of  foundries,  factories,  and  mihs,  whence  clothing,  wagons, 
harness,  cannon,  powder,  and  shot  had  been  supplied  to  all  their  armies. 
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The  process  of  exhaustion  was  rapidly  advancing  for  the  outnumbered  and 
still  dauntless  Secessionists.  H<H>d  now  made  a  furious  and,  for  himself,  a 
fatal  dash  into  Tenrussee.  On  December  15th  and  i6th  his  army  was  rented 
before  Nashville  by  General  Thomas^  closely  pursued  by  the  Union  cavalry, 
broken  up,  and  ruined.  The  wesl  was  finally  lost  to  the  Confederates,  who 
now  had  there  no  army  in  the  field,  nor  any  means  of  raising  one. 

17.  We  turn  now  to  the  great  and  dreadful  straggle  of  the  year  in  llr- 
Drcadful  fight-  «?!'"^»,^.^"f  .J^^  two  champions-the  skilful,  amiable />, 
ing  between  his  soldiers  "Uncle  Robert,"  as  they  called  him,  and  the 
the  forces  of  grim,  silent,  tenacious,  and  resourceful  Grant — met  in  a 
Grant  and  Lee.  genes  of  encounters  rarely  surpassed  for  determination  and 
for  slaughter  in  the  histoiy  of  war.  On  May  jM,  as  the  Federals  bore 
down  on  oft-threatened  Richmond,  fighting  began  in  the  region  of  thick 
forest  known  as  the  **' Wilderness^"*  not  far  from  the  old  scene  of  conflict 
at  Chancellorsville.  All  that  day  and  the  next,  amidst  the  twilight  of  the 
woods,  the  murderous  work  went  on,  causing  to  Lee  a  loss  of  about  ten 
thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  to  Grant  of  twice  that  number. 
Grant  then  marched  past  the  Confederate  right  flank,  but  found  his  way 
barred  again  by  his  watchful  enemy  at  Spottsylvania ;  here  there  were  five 
days  of  continuous  manoeuvring  and  fighting  (May  8th  to  12th)  involving  a 
loss  of  many  thousands  to  both  sides,  but  giving  to  the  Northerners  no  real 
advantage.  Grant's  further  attempt  to  outflank  Lee  on  the  right,  and  slip 
in  between  him  and  Richmond,  brought  on  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbour  {east 
of  Richmond)  on  June  3d.  The  Confederates  were  strongly  intrenched, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  ten  thousand  Nor- 
therners lay  bleeding  on  the  ground,  with  a  loss  to  the  assailed  of  but  a  thou- 
sand men.  The  Northern  troops,  weary  of  useless  slaughter,  refused  to 
advance  again.  Grant  then  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  crossed  the  James 
river  to  the  south  side  of  Richmond,  and  attacked  Petersburg;  but  Lee  was 
here  again  (moving  as  he  was  on  inner  and  shorter  lines)  r^idy  to  confront 
him;  uie  Confederate  works  were  too  strong  to  be  attacked,  and  Grant 
intrenched  himself,  as  if  for  a  siege  of  Richmond,  with  Petersburg  held  by 
the  enemy  as  its  advanced  post.  This  brief  campaign  is  believed  to  have 
cost  Grant  seventy  thousand  men,  the  Confederates  losing  about  half  the 
number.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  Southern  resources  were  nearly 
at  an  end,  while  the  Northerners  grew  stronger  every  day.  On  August  i8lh 
Grant  for  once  outwitted  Lee,  and  was  enabled  to  seize  the  IVeidon  Railroad 
(ranning  south  from  Richmond  to  the  Carolinas)^  which  the  Southern  forces 
tried  in  vain  to  retake  by  desperate  fighting.  This  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
defending  army  before  Richmond,  cutting  them  off  from  all  direct  com- 
munication with  resources  to  the  south. 

18.  Another  step  towards  the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  final  rain  of 

,     the  Confederate  cause  was  taken  in  the  victories  of  Sheridan 
auccessea?    °^^'"  ^^^^-     -^»  hoping  to  draw  off  Grant  from  Richmond, 
had  sent  General  Early^  with  twenty  thousand  men,  down  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  against  Washington.     Winning  a  battle  on  the  way,  he 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  capital  on  July  loth,  and  then  returned  with 
booty  across  the  Potomac.    The  whole  command  in  this  part  was  now  given 
to  the  energetic  and  able  Sheridan^  and  he,  in  a  series  of  battles,  though  not 
always  victorious,  virtually  disposed  of  the  Confederate  army.     This  short 
and  brilliant  campaign  (in  October,  1864)  had  ended  by  laying  open  Rich- 
mond to  unresisted  attack  from  the  north-west     During  this  year  in  Ten- 
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nessee  and  at  some  other  points  the  Confederates  gained  victories  which 
could  have  no  effect  upon  the  general  issue. 

19.  Comf/todore  Farragut^  the  captor  of  New  Orleans,  took  MoHle  (in 
Alabamay  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico)  in  August^  defeating  the  Deprivations 
Confederate  fleet  and  reducing  the  forts.  Another  harbour  of  the  South- 
was  thus  closed  against  blockade-running,  and  this  was  fol-  «"»»«• 
lowed  (in  January ,  iS6j)  by  the  taking  of  Fort  Fisher^  in  North  Carolina; 
this  sealed  up  IVilmington,  the  only  port  of  entry  for  supplies  from  abroad 
which  was  left  to  the  doomed  Confederates.  The  blockade  of  the  Southern 
coasts  had  become  so  effective  that  coffee^  for  example,  fetched  fifty  dollars 
(ten  sovereigns  sterling)  per  pound,  and  French  gloves  sold  for  thirty  pounds 
a  pair.  Pins  were  so  rare  that  thev  were  picked  up  eagerly  when  they  were 
seen.  Sugar,  butter,  and  white  Irtad  had  become  luxuries  even  to  the 
wealthy;  women  were  dressed  in  cloth  that  had  been  woven,  spun,  and 
dyed  by  their  own  hands.  Large  thorns  were  fitted  with  waxen  heads  and 
used  as  hair-pins. 

20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Confederate  cruisers  had  almost  driven  the 
Northern  commerce  from  the  ocean.    The  famous  "-^^/a^ww"  ^ 
(commanded  hy  Captain  Semmes)  and  other  vessels,  built  in   J^ma" 
England,  sailed  over  the  seas,  plundering  and  burning  Ameri- 
can ships,  or  making  the  owners  (through  the  captain)  redeem  the  hull  and 
cargo  for  heavy  sums  in  bonds.     The  "Alabatna  '*  was  at  last  happily  sunk 
off  Cherbourg  (France)  by  the  United  States  cruiser  Kearsarge,    The  com- 
merce of  America  has  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  the  carrying  trade 
caused  by  this  civil  war.     In  the  autumn  of  1864  Abraham  Lincoln — an 
honest,  rugged,  most  sensible,  humorous,  determined,  and  patriotic  man,  if 
ever  such  were  seen — was  re-elected  President  for  another  four-year  term. 

21.  The  last  deadly  stroke  to  the  reeling  cause  of  the  Confederates  was 
given  at  the  close  of  1864  in  ShermarCs  famous  **  March  to  the   Sherman's 
Sea."    This  admirably-conceived  movement  had  for  its  object    march 

the  cutting  off  of  the  remaining  supplies  of  the  Confederates,  through 
and  the  break-up  of  their  railway  system  in  the  south.  The  G^ofK**. 
effect  was  that  it  did  this,  and  much  more.  The  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  Confederate  states  was  proved;  the  country  was  found  to  be  stripped 
of  able-bodied  men;  the  old  and  the  decrepit,  the  women  and  children, 
were  alone  found  on  the  deserted  plantations;  the  country  and  the  cause 
had  become,  as  Sherman  said,  an  "empty  shell."  On  November  i6th 
{1864)  the  Northern  leader  started  from  Atlanta  (in  northern  Georgia),  after 
firing  the  town,  with  sixty  thousand  men,  on  his  road  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles.  Moving  onwards  in  four  wide-spread 
columns,  living  mainly  on  the  resources  of  a  fertile  region,  the  Northern 
soldiers  broke  up  railways,  ravaged  the  country  far  and  near,  burned  all 
they  could  not  carry,  and  laid  waste  the  land.  In  five  weeks*  time  they 
came  out  (in  the  last  days  of  December)  at  Savannah,  and  at  once  captured 
the  town,  Sherman  presenting  thus  to  Lincoln,  "as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the 
nation,"  one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns,  and  twenty-five  thousand  bales 
of  cotton. 

22.  When  the  year  1865  opened,  the  posture  of  affairs  showed  clearly 
that  the  end  was  near.    Sheridan,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Approaching 
cavalry,  had  now  joined  Grant  before  Petersburg,     A  huge  break-up  of 
body  of  Northern  horse  was  careering  at  will  through  Ala-  ^*  South. 
bama  and  Georgia,  and  held  all  lines  of  possible  retreat  for  Lee  wcstwai^te 
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from  Viiginia.  Another  force  of  Federal  cavalry  held  I^orth  Carolina, 
Early  in  Fdfruary  Sherman  moved  northwards,  after  a  month's  rest  for  his 
men,  from  Savannah.  Sweeping  onwards  like  a  torrent,  he  bore  down  all 
before  him.  Charleston  was  taken  in  the  rear,  and  abandoned  b^  the 
Southern  forces;  at  last  the  Federal  flag  again  flew  over  the  ruins  o( Fort 
Sumter^  the  fatal  occasion  of  this  fearful  war.  Columbia^  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  the  flrst  state  that  seceded,  fell;  the  flames  of  kindled  cotton 
there,  as  at  Charleston,  spread  to  the  houses,  and  made  many  a  black  rain 
of  Confederate  homes.  The  brave  and  skilful  Johnston ,  heading  a  remnant 
of  Confederate  troops,  sped  southwards  vainly  to  stop  Sherman's  course. 
He  failed  in  several  fiercely-fought  encounters;  and  Ralagk,  the  chief  town 
of  North  Carolina,  was  taken  on  April  13th.  Meanwhile,  to  north,  the 
Confederacy  had  ceased  to  exist. 

23.  Lee^  hemmed  in  and  desperate  at  Richmond,  made  a  last 
Pall  of  effort  to  get  out  and  join  himself  to  Johnston, 
Richmond.   Assaulting  Grant's  right  flank  in  vain,  and  losing 

heavily  in  men,  Lee  also  lost  a  portion  of  his  own  line  of  de- 
fence, on  March  2^th.  On  April  ist  Sheridan  attacked  and 
captured,  with  five  thousand  prisoners,  the  Confederate  position 
at  Five  Forks,  south-west  of  Petersburg.  On  the  2d  and  3d  a 
general  assault  of  the  Union  army  was  delivered  all  alon^  Lee's 
front;  the  line  of  intrenchments  was  broken  through,  prisoners 
by  thousands  were  taken,  and  Petersburg  and  Richmond  were 
captured.  The  ^^Army  of  the  Potomac^*  had  won  at  last  the 
prize  which  they  and  several  mined  predecessors  had  striven 
for  during  four  long  years  of  civil  war.  No  fallen.city  had  ever, 
in  the  whole  history  of  war,  made  its  conquerors  pay  so  heavy  a 
price  for  their  success.  From  first  to  last  three  quarters  of  a 
million  of  armed  men  had  been  employed  against  it,  and  prob- 
ably two  hundred  thousand  had  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  contest.  Virginian  pride  and  patriotism  had  mainly  caused 
this  fearful  outlay  to  the  victors. 

24.  The  noble,  helpless  Lee  now  hurried  west  with  the 
General  col-  P^^'^  relics  of  his  gallant  army,  a  starving  force  that 
lapse  of  the*  fed  Only  on  the  fresh  shoots  of  trees.  Closely  pur- 
south.  s\jitd,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  overwhelming 
force,  they  laid  their  arms  down — eight  thousand  men  in  aU — 
on  April  gth,  iSSj^  at  Appomattox  Court-house^  south  of  the 
James  river,  near  Lynchburg.  Grant  knew  his  beaten  foeman's 
value,  and  gave  honourable  terms.  Both  men  and  officers  were 
allowed  to  go  home  on  parole;  and  those  of  them  that  had 
horses  of  their  own  kept  them,  as  Grant  said,  for  future  work 
upon  their  farms.  They  parted,  all  of  them,  as  friends,  with 
words  of  heartfelt  sympathy  and  esteem,  the  one  side  vanquished 
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but  not  dishonoured,  the  other  victorious  but  in  nowise  venge- 
ful. Such  a  conclusion  to  a  civil  war  was  of  the  best  omen  for 
a  coming  time  of  perfect  peace  and  union  that  should  be 
broken  nevermore.  It  remains  only  to  state  that  Johnston  gave 
in  his  surrender  to  Sherman  on  April  26th — that  all  the  other 
Confederate  forces  in  the  field,  to  west  and  south,  laid  down 
their  arms;  and  that  Robert  Lee^  great  above  all  others  engaged 
in  the  struggle,  carried  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  high 
regard  —  almost  the  reverence  —  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
great  Confederate  leader  became  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege at  Lexington,  in  his  own  Virginia,  in  1865,  and  died  there 
in  October,  1870.  The  Confederate  president,  Jefferson  Davis^ 
was  captured  in  Georgia  on  May  nth,  imprisoned  for  a  time, 
and  then  released.  The  clemency  displayed  by  the  conquerors 
to  the  conquered  in  this  mighty  struggle  is  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  West.  The 
war  had  cost  both  sides  about  one  million  able-bodied  men  in 
killed,  died  of  disease  or  wounds,  and  crippled  for  life,  and  the 
Union  debt  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  millions  sterling. 
The  grand  results  of  the  war  were  the  abolition  of  the  slavery 
that,  more  than  all  else,  had  caused  it,  and  the  establljimient 
of  the  principle  "that  the  United  States  compose  a  nation  one 
and  indivisible,  not  merely  an  alliance  of  independent  peoples." 

VIII.  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  z889. 

1.  A  terrible  crime,  committed  by  a  fanatic  named  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  on  April  14th,  1865 — five  days  after  xhei^,,aM- 
Lee*s  surrender — turned  the  joy  felt  in  the  Northern  ination  of 
States  to  grief  and  dismay.  The  noble-minded,  ^^"««^*'*- 
earnest,  faithful,  kind,  and  deeply  patriotic  Lincoln — ^^ Honest 
Ade"  as  he  was  called  by  his  admiring  fellow-citizens — was  fatally 
shot,  as  he  sat  in  his  box,  with  his  wife  and  friends,  at  a  theatre 
in  Washington.  He  lingered  unconscious  till  the  next  day, 
when  he  died  amidst  the  mourning  of  a  nation.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  then  lying  ill  in  bed  at  home,  was 
attacked  at  the  same  time,  but  not  fatally  wounded.  Booth  was 
pursued  and  killed,  on  his  resistance,  by  the  troops;  certain 
accomplices  were  hanged  or  imprisoned.  There  was  evidence 
of  a  plot  to  kill  all  the  leading  members  of  the  government.  It 
must  be  stated  that  nothing  showed  any  connection  with  it  of 
the  late  Confederate  leaders, 

2.  No  man,  since  Washington,  had  ever  I^U^ed  |o  (^l^ijHi^  ^ 
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part  as  leader  of  the  American  people,  and  assuredly  no  presi- 
Thc  char-     ^'^^^  save  Washington,  had  ever  so  completely  won 
acterof        the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  served  in  the  chief 
Lincoln.       office  of  the  State,  as  Abraham  Lincoln,     Bom    in 
Kentucky  (in  1809),  he  had  but  one  year's  schooling,  and  then 
became  in  turns  a  boatman,  a  clerk,  a  captain  of  volunteers  in 
an  Indian  war,  a  country  store-keeper,  postmaster,  and  surveyor- 
He  managed  to  pick  up  some  law,  went  to  the  bar,  rose  rapidly, 
and  soon  became  a  leaxling  politician.    His  tall,  ungainly  figure, 
and — ^after  he  felt  the  load  of  office  in  times  so  perilous  anci 
painful — his  pale,  tired  face,  bent  form,  and  then  the  witty 
stories  that  convulsed  his  hearers,  while  he  threw  off  for   a 
moment  the  heavy  burden  that  he  bore — all  these,  with  sterling 
qualities  of  shrewdness,  sense,  integrity — combined  to  make  a 
personality  that  all  true  men  regarded  with  affectionate  amuse- 
ment and  esteem.     He  has  not  ceased  to  live  in  the  remem- 
brance of  his  countrymen. 

3.  The  vice-president^  Andrew  Johnson,  quietly  succeeded 
Johnson  and  ^^  Lincoln  2&  president^  and  was  in  office  from  1865 
Grant,  pre-  to  1 869.  Within  six  months  all  the  armies  were 
sidents.  disbanded,  and  soldiers  became  citizens  once  more, 

to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  had  predicted,  in  Europe, 
that  disturbances  would  follow  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Pardons  were  generally  granted  to  former  secessionists  who  now 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  classes — the  abolition  of  slavery — was  formally 
adopted  (in  December,  1865)  ^  ^  P^"^  of  ^^c  constitution  of 
the  country.  By  heavy  taxation  the  enormous  war  debt  began 
to  be  rapidly  diminished,  and  the  process  has  been  since  con- 
tinued with  equal  effect  New  states  had  lately  been,  or  were 
now,  admitted  to  the  Union — as  West  Virginia  in  1863,  Neimda 
in  1864,  and  Nebraska  in  1867,  in  which  year  also  the  territory 
called  Alaska^  in  the  extreme  north-west,  was  purchased  from 
Russia.  Ulysses  Grant,  the  late  victorious  general,  became 
president  for  two  terms — 1869  to  1877.  The  chief  things  that 
occurred  under  his  administration  were  as  follows : — the  opening 
(in  1869)  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad^  joining  the  two  oceans, 
and  bringing  San  Francisco  within  a  week,  by  land-journey,  of 
New  York:  the  restoration  to  the  Union  of  all  the  seceded 
states :  the  recovery  of  the  southern  states  from  their  disasters 
and  devastation:  the  huge  ^r^  of  Chicago  in  October,  187 1, 
which  cleared  three  thousand  acres,  and  rendered  one  hundred 
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thousand  persons  homeless:  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  (187 1) 
with  England,  which  set  a  good  example  to  the  world  in  settling, 
by  peaceful  arbitration,  the  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
us  for  damage  done  by  the  Confederate  privateers  which  our 
subjects  built:  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia 
(1876),  to  commemorate  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence^ and  to  show  what  art  and  industry  had  since  been 
doing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

4.  The  United  States  had  been  already  linked  to  Europe  by 
telegraphic  cable — first,  but  with  a  speedy  failure  of  Hayes  and 
its  action,  in  1858 — ^and  with  complete  and  lasting  QarfieW, 
success  in  1866.  The  energy  and  skill  of  Mr,  Cyrus  p**"^«°*»- 
W.  Field  were  the  main  agents  in  accomplishing  this  work,  our 
own  ship,  the  ^^  Great  EcLstem^'  being  used  to  lay  the  huge 
electric  rope.  Mr.  Hayes  was  president  from  1877  'o  1881, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  the  lamented  and  admirable  Garfield, 
who  died,  after  lingering  for  several  weeks  of  deep  anxiety  for 
his  wife,  his  countrymen,  and  sympathizing  Europe,  from  the 
bullet-wound  of  an  assassin,  inflicted  in  the  summer  of  188 1, 
just  as  he  was  grasping  firmly  the  helm  of  the  state.  In  storm 
alternating  with  calm,  in  mingled  good  and  evil,  with  ever-grow- 
ing wealth  and  population,  the  great  Republic  of  the  world  is 
solving  the  problem  of  democracy,  and  striving  to  realize  the 
hope  expressed  by  Lincoln  that  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE,   ART,  AND  INVENTION. 

American  ingenuity  has  been  largely  displayed  in  the  way  of 
mechanical  inventions.  To  the  United  States  are  due  the  well- 
known  reaping-machines  of  Hussey  and  of  M^Cormick:  one  of 
the  most  recent  improvements  in  this  line  is  a  ^^  self -binding 
harvester^'  which  takes  the  bundle  of  grain  as  it  is  cut,  forms  it 
into  a  sheaf,  ties  it  round,  and  then  lays  it  neatly  on  the  ground. 
Moiving-mcuhines  are  now  in  general  use  for  cutting  grass,  and 
these  also  first  came  to  Europe  from  America.  One  of  the 
greatest  friends  of  hard-worked  women — mothers  and  toilers 
with  the  needle  for  weekly  pay — is  the  sezving-maehine.  The 
world  owes  this  ingenious  contrivance  to  a  poor  American 
mechanic  named  Elias  Howe^  who  obtained  his  first  patent  for 
it  in  1 84 1.  In  spite  of  all  other  claimants,  it  is  the  fact  that 
Howe's  was  the  first  really  useful  machine  of  this  class.  Most 
of  the  improvers  on  the  original  form — Singer  and  others — are 
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also  Americans.  In  countless  other  ways  the  labour-saving  skill 
of  the  citizens  of  the  States  has  been  of  service  to  the  world. 
The  printing-machine  introduced  by  Hoe  and  Company^  of  New 
York,  is  a  notable  example.* 

In  literature^  American  writers  have  won  wide  applause  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  history^  Prescott  and  Motley  have 
been  already  mentioned;  to  these  we  must  add  Bancrofts  the 
author  of  the  ^^  History  of  the  United  States**  The  peculiar  and 
admirable  qualities  of  American  humour  are  shown  at  their  best 
in  the  lamented  ''Artemus  Ward**  in  ^'Mark  Twain,**  in  BrH 
Harte^  and  in  Mr.  Lowell — the  author  of  the  ^^Biglow  Papers** 
who  is  now  (1884)  American  minister  in  England.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  is  an  excellent  essayist,  with  no  mean  poetical 
powers.  In  fiction,  the  ^^ Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin**  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  has  had  millions  of  admiring  readers.  In  poetry^  Whittier 
and  William  Cullen  Bryant  are  well  known.  We  must  now 
give  a  somewhat  longer  notice  to  a  few  distinguished  names. 

Irving,  Washington,  the  great  American  author,  was  horn  at  New 
York  in  1783,  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant  who  emigrated  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  showed  an  early  taste  for  literature.  After  a  time  of  travel  in 
Europe  he  returned  to  America,  and  published  in  1809  his  famous  ^* Hist&ry 
of  New  Yorkf  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.^*  At  the  time  when  this  work 
appeared,  New  York  contained  a  large  element  of  descendants  from  the 
original  Dutch  settlers,  and  the  manners  of  these  worthy  Hollanders  were 
sketched  by  Irving  with  the  quaintest  and  most  genial  humour.  In  18 18 
Ir\'ing  came  to  England  and  lived  in  London,  where  he  b^^an  the  series  of 
admirable  essays  (published  in  New  York)  known  as  the  **  Sketch-book,*^ 
He  lived  in  Europe,  engaged  at  times  in  Continental  travel  (especially  in 
France  and  Spain)  till  1832.  During  this  time  his  **  Brac^ridge  Hair* 
(1822),  *' Tales  of  a  Travdler**  (1824),  '' Ufe  of  Columbus^  (1828), 
^^  Chronicles  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada**  (1829),  and  **  Tales  of  the 
Alhambra**  (1032),  were  published,  and  obtained  him  a  high  and  deserved 
fame.  On  his  return  to  New  York  (1832),  Irving  was  received  with 
general  enthusiasm,  as  being  an  honour  to  the  country  of  his  birth.  He 
continued  to  produce  bo(Hcs,  including  his  **  Abbotsford^**  *' Xeivsiead 
Abbey,**  and  *^  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain.**  It  has  been  an  excellent 
custom  of  the  United  States*  government  to  honour  literature  in  the  person 
of  American  citizens,  and  to  give  to  diplomatic  officials  a  certainty  of 
cordial  reception  at  European  courts,  by  selectiug  distinguished  men  of 
letters  as  ministers  to  foreign  powers;  conspicuous  recent  instances  are 
seen  in  the  late  Mr.  Motley  and  in  Mr.  Lowell,  In  1842  Washington 
Irving  was  appointed  United  States  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  held  this 
honourable  {xxst  till  1846,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  He  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  country-seat  of  Sunnyside  (de9cril>ed  by 
himself  as  *' Sleepy  Hollow**),  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Hudson,  a 
little  above  New  York.  Regarded  already  as  a  classic,  beloved  and 
admired  in  America  and  Europe,  having  more  s^j||g^lj^^^;^|^^^y  other 
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writer,  before  or  siDce,  touched  sympathetic  chords  in  readers  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New — this  admirable  roan,  an  hononr  alike  to  literature  and 
to  human  nature,  had  yet  more  works  to  give  the  world.  In  1849,  his 
**  Olhftr  Goldsmith  "  sketched  the  life  of  a  great  and,  on  some  sides  (the 
genial-hearted  and  the  gay),  a  kindred  writer:  in  1850  came  *^ Mahomet  and 
his  Sutcessars :*^  in  1856  the  **  Life  0/  George  Washington  "  ended,  in  a  green 
old  age,  the  labours  of  this  most  charming  and  gifted  man.  He  passed 
away  in  his  sleep  (to  which  he  had  retired  in  what  seemed  perfect  health) 
in  the  last  week  of  November,  1859.  It  is  remarkable  that,  within  a 
month,  the  greatest  essayist  and  historian  of  England,  a  man  of  equally 
noble  character,  died  with  like  suddenness.  Our  own  great  Thackerav 
coupled  their  names  with  well-won  eulo^  in  his  paper  '*  NU  nisi  honunij 
which  appeared  in  the  ^^Cornhill  Magaune.^^ 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  the  famous  American  writer,  was  bom  at 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1804,  and  lived  till  1864.  In  1837  his 
**  Twice-told  Tales'*^  (a  reprint  of  stories  sent  to  periodicals)  was  called  by 
Longfellow  (in  a  review)  '*  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.*'  In 
1 84 1  he  joined  the  celebrated  socialistic  scheme  at  Brooh  Farm,  founded 
on  the  principles  of  the  French  writer,  Fourier ;  it  broke  down  in  a  year, 
and  Hawthorne  returned  to  practical  life,  married,  and  in  1850  published 
'*  The  Scarlet  Letter y^^  a  romance  of  New  England  life  in  early  times,  which 
was  received  with  great  admiration  both  in  England  and  America;  in  185 1 
came  the  equally  popular  **  ffouse  of  Seven  Gables;*^  and  in  1852  the 
**  Blithedale  Komance,  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  American  consul  at 
Liverpool.  Other  works  of  Hawthorne  are  his  romance  **  Transformation** 
(i860),  which  many  critics  hold  to  be  his  best  work ;  and  sketches  of  Eng- 
land and  the  English  called  **Our  Old  Home*'  The  literary  merits  of 
Hawthorne  are  descriptive  power,  poetic  feeling,  insight  into  human  nature, 
delicate  humour,  and  a  pure,  easy,  and  beautiful  style. 

Cooper,  James  Penimore,  the  famous  American  novelist,  was  bom  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1789,  and  lived  till  185 1.  In  his  ^outh  and 
early  manhood  he  passed  six  years  in  the  service  of  the  American  navy, 
where  he  acquired  the  excellent  knowledge  of  nautical  matters  and  sea- 
faring characters  which  is  displayed  in  his  writings.  He  is  known  best  by 
his  romances  concerned  with  the  now  almost  extinct  race  of  American 
Indian^  the  '' Spy"*  and  the  '*  Pioneers,*^  the  **  JPathfinder,'*  *' Deer  slayer,** 
and  *"*  Last  of  the  Mohicans^*  showing  brilliant  powers  of  imagination  and 
invention,  along  with  true  delineations  of  scenery  and  life  amid  the  prairies 
and  wilds  of  North  America.  His  nautical  novels,  the  " Pilot**  ** Red 
Rover**  and  **  IVaterwitch,**  admirably  describe  the  characters  of  sea  life. 
He  wrote  also  a  **  History  of  the  United  States  Navy,**  and  works  containing 
descriptions  of  what  he  had  seen  during  his  travels  in  Europe. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  the  American  poet  and  romantic  writer,  was  bom 
at  Baltimore  in  1813  (others  say,  at  Boston,  in  1809),  and  lived  till  1849. 
The  early  death  of  both  his  parents  (an  actor  of  good  family  and  an  English 
actress)  leit  him  to  the  care  of  strangers,  by  whom  he  was  well  educated  in 
England  and  America.  This  wayward  genius  displayed  an  astonishing 
precocity  of  intelligence  and  acquirements,  but,  unhappily,  his  restless  brain 
never  allowed  him  to  get  real  steadiness  and  self-restraint.  Good  guidance 
and  6nn  friendship  (save  notably  in  one  devoted  woman,  mother  of  his  wife) 
Poe  seems  rarely  to  have  met  with.  His  outward  life  was  a  career  of  min- 
gled hard  work  and  dissipation.     As  a  student  at  Charlottesville  College, 
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from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his  disorderly  behaviour — as  a  roamer  in 
Europe,  whither  he  started  to  help  the  Greeks  in  their  war  of  independence^ 
and  then  turned  up  suddenly  at  dt.  Petersburg,  in  charge  of  the  police,  to 
be  rescued  by  the  American  minister— as  a  cadet  at  the  military  school  of 
West  Point,  from  which  he  was  removed  for  his  defiance  of  authority — ^as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  American  army,  from  which  he  soon  deserted — as 
the  brilliant  (and  ill-paid)  editor  of  a  literary  magazine,  which  owed  to  him 
alone  its  popularity — as  a  public  lecturer,  a  writer  in  reviews,  an  editor 
again — and  dying  at  last  in  a  public  hospital,  a  victim  to  strong  drink — this 
man  of  extraordinary  gifts,  beautiful  in  person,  often  gloomy  and  often  gay 
in  demeanour,  charming  and  dignified  in  manners,  most  loving  in  his  home, 
devoted  in  the  purest  sense  to  womankind — fills  us  with  mingled  wonder 
and  compassion.  His  intellectual  powers  speak  for  themselves  in  his  works, 
and  are  among  the  phenomena  of  literary  history.  His  wonderfiil  poem 
*'^The  Raven f*  published  in  1845,  took  the  world  by  storm  in  its  mysterious 
beauty,  unearthly  music,  and  originality  of  tone.  The  charming  lyric  called 
**  The  Bells,''  the  little  poems  '' Lenore**  and  "  AnnaM  Lee,"  are  worthy  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Raven.'*  In  the  "  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination'^ 
Poe  shows  a  marvellous  skill  in  analysis  and  a  weird  imaginative  power, 
that  give  to  these  incursions  into  the  region  of  the  terrible  and  the  grotesque 
a  place  by  themselves  in  English  literature.  His  style  in  prose  is  remark- 
able for  its  purity  and  finish.  The  memory  of  Poe  has  been  recently  rescued 
(especially  by  an  appreciative  French  writer,  M.  Baudelaire,  and  by  Mr. 
Ingram)  from  the  malignant  slanders  heaped  on  it  by  his  pretended  friend 
Mr.  Ruius  Griswold. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  the  eminent  American  poet,  was 
bom  at  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  in  1807,  and  lived  till  1882.  In 
early  manhood  he  completed  his  education  by  a  three  years'  tour  in  Europe, 
acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of  the  chief  continental  languages  and  beginning 
his  acquaintance  with  their  literature.  After  his  return  to  America  in  1829 
he  became  a  professor  at  the  Harvard  University.  In  1839  he  published 
his  prose  romance  of  foreign  travel  **  Hyperion,"  and  the  poems  known  as 
•*  Voices  of  the  Night,"  which  were  well  received.  In  1842  his  **  Ballads 
and  other  Poems"  and  the  *^ Spanish  Student"  gave  him  an  undisputed  place 
as  the  most  popular  and  varied  of  American  authors.  In  1847  ^^ Evan- 
gdine"  raised  his  fame  much  higher  still  In  185 1  the  **  Golden  Legend" 
illustrated  the  middle  ages  in  Europe;  in  1855  ^^^  **  Song  of  Hiawatha," 
a  poem  of  Indian  life  of  much  originality  and  power,  was  produced;  in  1858 
**  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  a  poetical  work  illustrative  of  Puritan 
New  England,  had  a  marked  success.  His  translation  of  Dante  was  pub- 
lished in  1868,  in  which  year  the  great  American  author  visited  England, 
and  was  received  with  the  highest  distinction.  He  was  universally  adbnired 
and  esteemed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  the  most  subtle  and  original  thinker  that 
America  has  produced — ^the  author  of  "  Representatit/e  Men,"  ^*  English 
Traits,"  &c,  was  bom  in  1803,  and  lived  till  1882.  He  is  r^arded  in  the 
United  States  as  the  representative  sage  of  the  land,  and  by  all  competent  judges 
in  Europe  as  a  man  ol  singular  mental  independence,  keenness,  and  insight. 
Powers,  Hiram,  the  distinguished  American  sculptor,  was  bora  in 
Vermont  in  1805,  and  lived  till  1873.  As  a  worker  at  busts  in  plaster  and 
in  wax  he  acquired  much  skill  in  modelling,  and  at  thirty  years  of  age  de- 
voted himself  to  sculpture.     In  1836  he  went  to  Italy  and  established  him- 
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self  at  Florence,  where  he  resided  generally  until  his  death.  His  statue 
*'  Eve*'*  was  greatly  admired  by  Thorwaldsen,  the  illustrious  Danish  sculptor; 
his  **  Greek  Slave^  shown  in  London  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1,  ex- 
cited boundless  admiration,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  countless  copies. 
For  his  own  country  he  executed  numerous  statues  and  busts  of  her  eminent 
statesmen. 

Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  the  eminent  American  hydrographer  and 
scientific  observer  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1807,  and  lived  till 
1873.  He  entered  the  United  States  navy,  and  soon  gained  distinction  as 
a  skilful  officer.  In  1839  he  left  active  service  for  scientific  work  at  the 
Washington  Observatory.  Maury  possessed  great  powers  of  application, 
a  fine  imagination,  and  poetical  style;  his  **  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea^* 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  books  in  the  language.  The  publication  of 
this  work  turned  attention  to  a  previously  neglected  department  of  science 
— the  investigation  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  its  temperature,  currents,  and 
condition — now  an  important  branch  of  knowledge.  In  1844  he  produced 
works  on  the  ^'Gulf  Stream^*  and  *•  Ocean  Currents;**  his  charts  of  wind 
and  currents  have  been  of  vast  service  to  navigators. 


MODERN   QEOQRAPHICAL  DISCOVERY  AND 
COLONIZATION. 

1.  The  chief  explorers  and  discoverers  of  \hQ  fifteenth  century 
and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  have  been  already  Early  disco- 
named.  The  discovery  of  America  was  succeeded  ^^*  iSd^* 
by  a  period  of  great  activity  in  this  way;  in  America^   Ea«t. 

as  we  have  seen,  Spaniards^  Portuguese^  French,  and  English 
travelled  in  various  parts,  discovering  and  settling  new  lands. 
In  the  East,  within  twenty  years  of  Gama's  arrival  in  India,  the 
coasts  of  East  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Hindostan  had  been 
explored,  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  great  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago had  been  discovered,  as  we  have  already  indicated  in 
the  account  given  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch  colonization. 

2.  A  remarkable  episode  in  the  commercial  history  of  Portugal 
was  her  occupation  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  p^^^ 
island  of  Ormuz,m  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  barren,  setUemenUn 
rugged  spot  was  most  favourably  placed,  for  com-  °"""'* 
merce,  and  became  an  emporium  for  all  the  riches  of  India,  the 
gems  of  Samarkand  and  of  Bokhara,  and  the  manufactured 
goods  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  Its  shores  were  frequented  by 
ships  from  every  trading  country  in  the  world,  and,  through  the 
ports  of  Persia  facing  it,  a  large  caravan  trade  was  carried  on 
with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  activity  of  trade  and  the  mag- 
nificent style  of  living  are  described  in  glo^ipjgy  |(^rng^J^v^jhe 
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travellers  of  that  epoch.  The  ruin  of  Portuguese  prosperity 
at  Ormuz  came  from  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  English 
traders  to  the  eastern  seas,  and  of  Abbas  L  (or  the  Greai\  SAoA 
(or  King)  of  Persia  from  1582  to  1628,  whom  the  Portuguese 
had  rashly  provoked. 

3.  Shah  Abbcts  was  the  great  eastern  monarch  of  his  age;  his 

Abbas  I      energy  and  courage  cleared  the  country  of  invading 

Bhahof  *    hordes  of  Tartars,  and  conquered  Afghanistan  and 

Persia.       other  territory.     His  army  was  disciplined  in  the 

European  style  and  furnished  with  good  artillery,  through  the 

instructions  and  advice  of  two  English  officers  at  his  court. 

In  1605  he  attacked  the  Turks  (who  had  conquered  his  western 

provinces)  with  a  powerful  army,  defeated  them,  and  won  his 

territory  back,  with  entire  safety  from  Turkish  aggression  during 
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the  rest  of  his  reign.  West  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  he  won 
much  land  from  the  Ottoman  sultan,  and  became  famous  as  a 
conqueror  and  despot  throughout  the  world,  receiving  at  his 
court  ambassadors  from  several  of  the  chief  powers  of  Europe: 
He  made  Ispahan  the  capital,  and  adorned  it  with  many  splen- 
did buildings.  This  was  the  king  challenged  by  Portuguese 
presumption;  and  the  result  was  that,  in  1622,  English  ships 
and  Persian  troops  attacked  and  took  the  island,  with  an  im- 
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mense  booty.  From  that  time  Onniiz  went  out  of  fashion  as  a 
mercantile  resort;  the  island  became  again  a  desolate  rock,  and 
Holland  and  England  soon  supplanted  Portugal  in  the  coloniza- 
tion and  commerce  of  the  East. 

4.  The  Dutch  became  supreme  in  the  Moluccas^  or  Spice 
Islands^  and  m  Java,  as  they  remain  to  this  day;  uu^^jhcoio- 
less  than  a  century  ago  they  were  deprived  by  Eng-  numtion  and 
land  of  their  possessions  at  the  Cape,  and  of  the  di««>^«ri«»- 
island  of  Ceylon.  The  occupation  of  India  by  the  English  is 
well  known  from  our  own  history,  as  well  as  the  contests  with 
the  French,  which  ended,  in  the  last  century,  in  the  loss  of  all 
their  Indian  possessions  save  Fondicherry,  near  Madras,  and 
Chandernagore,  a  little  above  Calcutta.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Dutch  navigator  Tasman  and  others  discovered 
Australia  (then  called  Neiv  Holland),  Van  Diemeris  Land  (or 
Tasmania)  and  New  Zealand — regions  to  be  colonized  by  Eng- 
land a  century  and  a  half  and  two  centuries  later. 

5.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  our  Captain  Cook  made 
new  discoveries  or  rediscoveries  of  numerous  groups  .  ^  u 
in  the  Pacific  We  shall  conclude  these  outlines  of  ^^^^^  ^°^^- 
the  world's  history  with  notices  of  geographical  exploration  to- 
wards the  North  Pole  and  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  it  is  in 
recent  times,  especially,  that  geographical  discovery  has  been 
aided  by  governments,  and  by  some  of  the  numerous  societies 
formed  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  advancement  of  science  in 
every  department. 

6.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  began  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  attempts  to  reach  China  by  a  shorter  Engug^ 
route  than  those  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Arctic 

by  Cape  Horn,  or,  in  other  words,  with  searches  for  ««p«<"**o»»- 
a  north-west  and  a  north-east  passage  round  to  eastern  Asia. 
Martin  Frobisher  (a  Yorkshireman,  one  of  our  Armada  heroes), 
sailing  from  Deptford  in  1576,  made  his  way  to  what  is  still 
called  ''^Frobisher  Bay,''  north  of  Hudson  Strait.  John  Davis 
(a  Devonshire  man)  reached  further  north,  nearly  through 
^^  Davis  Strait,''  in  1586:  in  two  after-voyages  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  ice.  Henry  Hudson,  sailing  from  London  in 
1607,  to  find  a  north-ecLst  route  to  China,  went  beyond  the  80th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  In  1608  he  landed  on  Nova  Zembla^ 
but  could  get  no  further  eastward.  In  1609  he  went  north-^est^ 
and  ascended  the  Hudson  River  for  a  long  distance  in  a  boat. 
In  1 6 10  he  passed  through  Hudson  Strait  into  the  vast  ba** 
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which  bears  his  name :  his  fate  was  that  a  mutinous  crew  turned 
him,  his  son,  and  a  few  of  their  comrades  adrift  in  his  boat 
The  party  were  never  heard  of  again.  William  Baffiny  after 
visiting  West  Greenland  in  161 2  and  161 5,  and  reaching  Spits- 
bergen  in  1614,  made  his  chief  contribution  to  Arctic  discovery 
in  sailing  round  the  great  inlet  known  as  Baffin's  Bay.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  famous  navigator  was  killed  in  1622 
at  the  siege  of  Ormuz  by  the  English  and  the  Persians,  which 
has  been  above  mentioned.  We  now  turn  to  the  north-eastern 
attempts  to  reach  eastern  Asia.  In  1553  Willoughby  rounded 
the  North  Cape;  in  1556  Burrough  reached  Vaygatz  Island  and 
the  south  of  Nova  Zembla:  in  1594-96  Barentz  discovered 
Spitzbergen,  and  went  round  the  east  of  Nova  Zembla^  wintering 
there  in  Ice  Haven  till  the  sea  was  open  in  1597. 

7.  Soon  after  this  time  Russian  expeditions  were  made  by 
Russian  ex-  ^^^  ^^  explore  the  northern  shores  of  Asia.  The 
peditionsin  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  was  reached  in  1610,  of  the 
the  north.  j^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  KoUma  in  1646.  A  Rus- 
sian explorer  made  his  way  through  Siberia  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
in  1639,  ^^^  ^^  \(i^Z  another  Russian,  sailing  from  the  river 
Kolima,  discovered  Behring  Strait^  but  it  was  not  then  named, 
or  much  talked  of.  Vitus  Behring,  a  captain  in  the  Russian 
navy  under  Peter  the  Great,  explored  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  and  re-discovered  in  1728  the  strait  bearing  his  name:  it 
was  now  made  generally  known  that  Asia  is  not  united  to 
America.  A  series  of  explorations,  begun  in  1734  under  Beh- 
ring's  supervision,  examined  by  sea  and  land  the  whole  northern 
coast  of  Asia.  In  the  eighteenth  and  the  present  centuries 
many  more  expeditions  were  made,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  use- 
less to  expect  a  quick  passage,  clear  from  ice,  by  that  north- 
eastern route  to  China.  The  complete  passage  round  from 
Europe  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  Professor  Nordenskiold  of 
Stockholm.  In  1878  he  sailed  eastwards  along  the  whole  north 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia  as  far  as  173^  west  longitude  (thus 
more  than  half  round  the  world  in  that  high  latitude):  he  was 
there  kept  by  the  ice  from  September,  1878  to  April,  1879,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  his  way  out  through  Behring  Strait  In 
modem  times,  an  equally  useless  north-west  passage  to  Asia  has 
been  proved  to  (sometimes)  exist 

8.  Polar  exploration  began  again  in  that  direction  in  18 18, 
when  Captain  Ross  (the  late  Sir  John  Ross)  and  Lieutenant 
Parry  (the  late  Sir  William  Edward  Parry)  started  the  work. 
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sailing  from  the  Thames.  In  that  year  way  was  made  for 
some  distance  up  Lancaster  Sounds  west  of  Baffin  Explorations 
Bay,  and  they  returned  by  November.  In  18 19  ortowand 
Parry  (who  had  wished  to  go  further  in  the  previous  ^*'^- 
year)  was  sent  out  with  the  ''Hecla''  and  the  ^^ Griper^''  and  now 
he  passed  through  Lancaster  Sounds  and  discovered  Prince 
Regent  Inlety  Barrow  Strait  (named  after  the  late  eminent  geo- 
grapher Sir  John  Barrow^  at  that  time  a  secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  always  an  ardent  supporter  of  Arctic  exploration), 
Wellington  Channel^  and  Melville  Island:  at  this  last  point  he 
was  frozen  up  from  November,  1 819,  to  August,  1820,  and  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  Another  voyage  of  Parry s  in 
1 82 1  still  failed  to  find  a  north-west  passage  through  the  ice- 
fields. In  1829  Ross  set  out  in  a  steamer  (supplied  and  fitted 
out  by  the  liberality  of  a  London  merchant,  Sir  Felix  Booth) 
on  an  expedition  which  lasted  till  1833.  The  land  called 
Boothia  Felix  was  discovered  (being  part  of  the  North  American 
continent),  and  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  was  found 
to  be  on  its  western  shore :  many  important  details  were  noted 
for  the  furtherance  of  geographical  and  philosophical  knowledge. 
The  explorers  remained  in  or  near  Boothia,  generally  frozen  up, 
till  the  spring  of  1832,  when  they  tried  vainly  to  get  away,  and 
passed  another  winter  in  the  greatest  hardships.  They  had 
abandoned  their  vessels,  and  in  August,  1833,  made  theu:  way 
out  in  boats  till  they  were  picked  up  by  a  whaler,  which  landed 
them  at  Hull.  The  leader  of  this  expedition  now  became  Sir 
John  Ross:  his  last  work  of  this  kind  was  the  command  of  a 
party  sent  out  in  1850  to  try  and  ascertain  Sir  John  Franklin's 
fate:  he  returned  without  result  in  1851. 

9.  We  now  come  to  the  expedition  of  the  famous  and  ill-fated 
Sir  John  Franklin.    Already  distinguished  (between  Expedition 
1819  and  1826)  for  several  land  and  water  expedi-  of&r  John 
tions  (which  induded  a  westward  journey  from  ^"°  ^°' 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Coppermine  River,  the  passing  of  a  winter 
on  the  shore  of  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  a  voyage  down  the  Mclc- 
kenzie  River),  and  having  suffered  much  in  those,  the  brave 
Franklin,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  started  north-west  again  in  May, 
1845,  with  those  two  ships  of  direful  name  and  sad  renown,  the 
''Erebus"  and  ''Terror''    The  world  knows  the  issue,  and  it 
will  never  be  forgotten.     On  July  26th  (1845)  the  ships  were 
seen  in  Melville  Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.     As  year 
after  year  went  by,  Lady  Franklin  and  other  relatives  of  the 
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explorers  waited  and  hoped,  and  at  last  despaired  and  mourned. 
The  curiosity  and  sympathy  of  all  men  were  aroused.  From 
England  and  America,  by  sea  and  land — at  Lady  Franklin's 
cost,  at  that  of  other  private  persons,  or  at  the  chaiges  of  the 
two  governments — more  than  twenty  expeditions  searched  far 
in  every  direction  between  1848  and  1859.  Apart  from  the 
main  object,  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  was  greatly 
extended  by  these  numerous  efforts  to  find  Franklin  and  his 
men.  In  1850,  especially,  the  north-west  passage  to  Asia  was 
at  last  discovered  by  Captain  AtClure^  who  made  his  way  all 
round  from  Behring  Strait. 

10.  In  1853  the  explorer  Roe  learnt  from  the  natives  the  first 
Fate  of  Sir  tidings  of  the  destruction  of  Franklin's  ships,  after 
John  Frtnkiin.  being  abandoned  by  the  expedition.  In  1855  some 
relics  of  the  ships  were  found  on  the  western  side  of  Boothia. 
In  his  expedition  of  1857-59,  Captain  (now  Sir  Leopold) 
M'Ciintock  established  the  fact  that  Franklin  and  his  companions 
had  all  perished  (of  cold,  hunger,  or  disease)  in  1847  and  1848. 
M^Clintock  found  (in  1859)  in  King  WillianCs  Land  (west  of 
Boothia)  a  document  deposited  twelve  years  before  (in  1847). 
Under  date  of  May^  1847^  it  stated  that  all  were  well:  a  marginal 
note  of  April  28th^  1848^  made  known  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
had  died  on  June  nth,  ^847^  and  that  nine  officers  and  fifteen 
men  had  also  perished:  that  the  ships  had  just  been  abandoned, 
after  being  shut  in  by  ice  since  September,  1846,  and  that  the 
surviving  officers  and  men,  105  in  number,  had  come  across 
the  ice  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  document  was  found. 
The  wandering  Eskimo  reported  that  the  whole  party  had  died : 
various  bodies  and  relics  of  the  expedition  were  afterwards 
found. 

11.  Later  Arctic  explorers  have  been  Dr,  Hayes^  Who  (in 
Later  Arctic  i860)  reached  latitude  82**  45'  north:  and  Liev- 
cxpiorers.  tenants  Payer  and  Weyprecht  (heading  the  Austrian 
govemmenfs  expedition),  who  returned  in  November,  1874, 
after  discovering  Franz-Josef  Land,  to  the  north  of  Nova  Zembla^ 
and  seeing  land  as  far  north  as  83''.  The  last  great  British  ex- 
pedition was  that  of  Captain  {Sir  George)  NareSy  with  the  two 
steam-ships  ^^Alerf*  and  ^^ Discovery"  in  1875,  returning  in 
October,  1876:  many  important  observations  were  made  in  a 
scientific  way,  and  one  of  the  sledge-parties  got  nearer  to  the 
north  pole  than  civilized  man  had  ever  yet  reached — 83°  20' 
north  latitude. 
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12.  Our  chief  Antarctic  discoverer  was  the  late  Sir  James 
Ross  (a  nephew  of  ^\xJohn\  a  man  who  was  skilled  Antarctic 
in  magnetism,  meteorology,  astronomy,  botany,  zoo-  discoveries, 
logy,  and  other  sciences,  and  was  a  member  of  many  English 


The  "Alert"  in  the  Ice. 


and  foreign  learned  societies.  He  made  a  four  years'  voyage 
towards  the  South  Pole  in  1839  to  1843.  The  ships  he  took 
were  the  '^Erebus''  and  "  Terror'' — the  same  pair  that  afterwards 
went  with  Franklin.  A  vast  continent  was  discovered  and 
named  Victoria  Land  (or.  South  Victoria):  this  land  was 
bordered  by  a  barrier  of  ice  to  the  height  of  150  feet:  an  active 
volcano — that  named  Mount  Erebus — was  seen:  the  lowest 
latitude  reached  was  78®  10'  south:  many  valuable  scientific 
observations  were  made. 

13.  The  chief  interest  and  value  of  modem  geographical  dis- 
covery are  attached  to  the  explorations  made  in  Difficulties 
Africa^  a  continent  over  the  interior  of  which,  until  in  African 
recently,  an  impenetrable  veil  of  mystery  has  been  «*p*<'«^**o"- 
spread,  and  concerning  which  curiosity,  long  baffled,  and  con- 
jectures, freely  made  and  very  wide  of  the  truth,  had  for  cen- 
turies been  rife.    The  difficulties  encountered  have  been  chiefly 
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those  of  climate,  hostility  from  natives,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Mohammedan  holders  ofi  or  traders  in,  the  territory.  With  one 
or  more  of  these  it  must  be  understood  that  all  the  intrepid 
travellers  we  name  had  to  battle.  In  ancient  times,  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth  approached  the  interior  of  Africa  only  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Great  Desert,  or 
Sahara,  opposed  to  them  an  impassable  barrier.  In  modem 
times,  when  commercial  enterprise  awoke,  points  on  the  western 
and  eastern  coasts  were  occupied,  by  the  Portuguese  and  others, 
for  trade  purposes:  the  great  obstacles  to  internal  exploration 
were  found  to  be  the  fever  which  attacks  almost  all  European 
travellers,  and  the  rapids  and  cataracts  which  barred  navigation 
up  the  rivers.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass,  that,  within  the  last 
ninety  years,  more  has  been  done  to  open  up  Africa  than  in  the 
whole  previous  course  of  history,  and  during  that  period  of  time 
the  face  of  our  maps  for  this  region  of  the  world  has  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

14.  Modern  African  exploration  begins  with  Mungo  Park. 
Expiorationsof  This  enterprising  Scotch  surgeon  undertook,  in 
De'SuSn^Vnd  i795>  '^  ^race  the  course  of  the  River  JSIiger.  In 
ciapperton.  an  arduous  journey  he  made  known  its  easterly  or 
upper  course,  and  was  then  forced  to  return;  he  arrived  in 
England,  after  a  long  illness  in  Africa,  in  1797.  In  1805  Park 
took  charge  of  an  expedition  for  the  British  government,  to 
trace  the  Niger's  course  down  to  the  sea:  all  hands  died  of  dis- 
ease, or  were  killed  by  the  natives:  one  of  Park's  books,  a 
nautical  work,  was  afterwards  seen  by  English  travellers  at  the 
house  of  a  native  chief.  After  this  time,  French  expeditions 
from  Algeria  and  Senegal  explored  the  western  and  central 
Sahara,  which  has  been  found  to  be  much  less  uniformly  barren 
than  had  been  supposed:  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  were  also 
traced  to  their  sources,  in  1818,  by  M.  Gaspard  Mollien.  In 
181 7  the  country  of  the  Ashantees  was  explored  by  Mr.  Bowdich. 
In  1822-24  extensive  discoveries  were  made  hy  Major  Denham 
(an  old  "Peninsular"  officer)  and  Captain  Ciapperton  (of  the  royal 
navy)  in  northern  and  western  Africa.  Denham  was  a  traveller 
of  high  qualifications  for  the  work — full  of  courage,  tact,  energy, 
and  charm  of  manner.  Starting  from  Tripoli^  the  travellers 
(with  Dr.  Oudney^  who  died  on  the  way)  went  due  south,  through 
Mourzook  to  Lake  Cliad,  completely  crossing  the  Sahara :  while 
Denham  examined  the  coast  of  the  lake,  Ciapperton  traveUed 
west  to  Soccatooy  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger.  In  1825  Clapper- 
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ton  started  from  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa,  with  his  faithful 
servant  Richard  Lander,  and  made  his  way  again  to  Soccatoo, 
where  he  died  in  1827,  being  the  first  European  traveller  who 
had  ever  traversed  Africa  from  the  Guinea  coast  to  the  Medi- 
terranean :  Denham  died  of  fever,  as  governor  of  Sierra  Leone, 
in  1828.  In  1826  Major  Laing  crossed,  the  desert  from  Tripoli 
to  Timbuctooy  but  he  was  killed  on  his  return,  and  his  papers 
were  lost  In  1827-28  a  Frenchman,  Renh  Caillik,  made  his 
way  from  the  Senegal  coast  to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  across 
the  desert  to  Morocco. 

15.  The  problem  of  the  true  course  of  the  Niger  had  been 
still  left  unsolved,  being  reserved  for  one  of  the  Explorations 
greatest  of  African  explorers,  Richard  Lander,  In  of  the 
1830-32  this  energetic  traveller,  with  his  brother  ^*"^«"- 
John,  descended  the  last  800  miles  of  the  great  western  river  to 
the  sea,  and  completed  our  knowledge  of  the  Niger,  with  which 
the  name  of  the  Landers  will  always  be  associated.  In  1834 
Richard  Lander  died  near  the  Niger  mouths,  of  wounds  received 
from  the  natives.  From  the  enterprise  and  devotion  of  such 
men  have  been  derived  the  facts  as  to  the  races,  climate,  and 
productions  of  the  great  "dark  continent"  which  are  embodied 
in  modern  geographical  works.  Before  crossing  the  continent 
to  give  an  account  of  the  great  discoveries  on  the  eastern  side, 
we  shall  complete  the  description  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
centre  and  west.  On  the  south-west,  in  185 1,  Mr,  Galton, 
starting  from  Walvisch  Bay,  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
interior,  which  he  found  to  consist  of  elevated  table-lands,  with 
a  pastoral  and  agricultural  population. 

16.  In  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  our  government,  Dr, 
Barth,^  German  of  Hamburg,  set  out  from  Tripoli  Exploration, 
(with  Dr.  Overweg  and  Mr,  Richardson,  both  of  ofBarthand 
whom  died  during  the  expedition),  to  visit  the  ^"''*®"- 
Sahara  and  the  regions  around  Lake  Chad,  Barth  gave  five 
years  to  this  work,  visiting  Timbuctoo  and  gathering  much  infor- 
mation about  the  Niger  tributaries,  exploring  an  area  of  about 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  previously  almost  unknown,  and 
returning  to  Tripoli  in  the  autumn  of  1855.  This  great  African 
explorer  and  linguist  travelled  afterwards  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  died  in  1865.  In  1861-62  Major  Burton  travelled 
on  the  west  coast,  and  ascended  the  Camaroon  Mountains,  where 
he  found  a  healthy  climate,  very  suitable  for  Europeans  suffer- 
ing from  the  pestilential  vapours  of  the  lower  regions. 
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17.  Between  1861  and  1874  Mr.  Rohlfs^  one  of  the  most 
Expiorttiont  energetic  of  German  travellers,  traversed  the  Sahara 
Schweln*-"**  ^^  various  directions,  visiting  several  of  the  western 
furth.  oasesy  crossing  the  continent  entirely  from  Tripoli 
to  LagoSy  and  finally  exploring  the  oases  on  the  route  between 
the  central  Sahara  and  Upper  (southern)  Egypt  Between 
1868  and  1 87 1  £>r.  Schwtinfurth  crossed  the  Libyan  Desert 
(east  of  the  Sahara)  as  far  as  the  extreme  south  of  the  Nile 
valley  (nearly  at  the  equator),  and  visited  the  cannibal  race  of 
negroes  called  the  Niam-Nianiy  who  are  described  as  ''preferring 
human  flesh  to  all  other"  (their  name  meaning  ^^kuman  flesh 
eaters'%  and  as  being  a  strongly-made,  agricultural,  and  hunting 
people,  skilled  in  pottery  and  the  forging  of  iron.  Southwards, 
a  Portuguese  officer.  Major  Serpo  Pinto,  completed  in  1879  an 
interesting  and  important  journey  right  across  from  Bettguda  to 
Natal. 

18.  We  proceed  now  to  the  subject  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Sources  of  b^sin  of  the  Nile — that  mighty  and  mysterious  river 
the  Nile,      whosc  sources  Were  for  four  thousand  years  a  subject 

of  longing  curiosity  and  fabulous  invention.  The  source  of  the 
eastern  (and  by  far  the  shorter)  branch  of  the  river — called  the 
Blue  Nile — was  discovered  by  the  Scotch  traveller,  Bruce^  in 
1770,  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia.  The  western  branchy  or 
White  Nile,  eluded  complete  exploration  for  nearly  a  century 
longer.  The  part  of  eastern  Africa  near  the  equator  had  long 
been  supposed  to  contain  a  great  range  called  the  ^^  Mountains 
of  the  Moon, ^^  In  1848  and  1849,  Dr.  Krapfsjid.  Dr.  Rehmann^ 
German  missionaries  stationed  on  the  coast  north  of  Zanzibar, 
made  journeys  into  the  interior,  and  discovered  the  lofty  moun> 
tains  Kilimanjaro  (over  20,000  feet)  and  Kenia  (18,000  feet). 
They  little  knew  how  near  they  were  to  the  true  source  of  the 
Nile.  In  1857  Dr.  Krapf  got,  by  report,  at  the  long-hidden 
secret  He  heard  from  the  natives  of  a  large  river  issuing  from 
a  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Kefiia,  and  flowing  north- 
wards through  another  lake,  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
how  accurate  was  this  account,  and  what  these  two  lakes  are. 

19.  Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  scent  of  the  chase,  for  in 
DUcoverieaof  ^^^  same  year,  1857,  Burton  and  Speke,  crossmg 
Speke,  Grant,  from  Zanzibar,  reached  and  discovered  Lake  Victoria 
and  Baker.  Nyanza.  In  1 86 1  the  river  was  found  at  last  by 
Speke  and  Grant  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  they  followed  it  down  |o  ^  .^^irwiwir 
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Falls^  but  were  prevented  by  a  native  war  from  tracing  it  down 
to  the  Albert  Nyanza.  In  1876,  J/.  Gessi^  an  officer  of  Colonel 
Gordon's  (who  had  succeeded  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  command 
of  the  Egyptian  forces  in  that  region)  traced  the  Nile  up  to  its 
outflow  from  Lake  Albert  Nyanza^  which  he  fully  explored. 
Long  before  this,  Baker  (in  1863-64)  had  so  far  explored  the 


Victori*  Nyanza. 

part  not  previously  traced  as  to  make  certain  the  fact  that  the 
White  Nile  issues  from  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  (3800  feet  above 
sea-level),  on  the  equator,  as  its  source.  This  lake  was  sailed 
round  by  the  American  traveller,  Stanley ,  in  1875,  and  he  found 
that  a  river  about  a  mile  wide  flowed  into  it  on  the  south  side, 
and  other  large  rivers  on  the  east  and  west. 

20.  This  account  of  African  explorations  will  fitly  close  with 
the  achievements  of  the  most  illustrious  and  de-  Achievements 
voted  of  all  travellers  in  the  continent,  Dr.  Living-  of  Livingstone. 
stone,  who,  in  the  fullest  sense,  gave  his  life  to  this  work  in  con- 
junction with  his  labours  as  a  missionary.  David  Livingstone 
was  born  at  Blantyre,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  181 3.  While  he  was 
a  worker,  in  childhood  and  early  youth,  in  a  cotton  mill,  his 
energetic  spirit  found  time  for  literary  culture,  and  he  grew  up 
to  manhood  well-read  in  classics,  books  of  travel,  and  medical 
science,  becoming  a  licentiate  of  Glasgow  University  in  1838, 
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In  1840  he  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
join  the  famous  and  devoted  Robert  Moffat  in  South  Africa. 
He  laboured  first  in  the  Bechuana  territory,  seven  hundred 
miles  from  the  Cape,  spending  several  years  amongst  the  natives, 
and  learning  their  customs,  laws,  and  language.  He  married  at 
this  time  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moflfat,  and  then  moved  north- 
wards to  Kolobeng,  on  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  Desert, 
west  of  the  Transvaal.  On  hearing  from  the  natives  of  a  great 
lake  to  north  of  the  desert,  he  started  in  June,  1849,  on  his  first 
journey,  and  in  August  was  paddled  up  a  river  into  Lake  Ngami^ 
never  seen  before  by  European  eyes.  In  1850  he  was  baffled 
by  fever  and  the  dreaded  tsetse  fly,  the  curse  of  certain  districts 
in  Southern  Africa,  and  noted  for  its  deadly  effects  on  cattle. 
The  traveller  is  thus  often  rendered  helpless  by  the  loss  of  his 
waggon-oxen.  In  1851  he  went  north-east  from  Lake  Ngami, 
over  large  salt  plains,  into  a  country  (the  Makololo  territory)  of 
rivers,  swamps,  and  fertile  vales.  He  came  at  last  upon  the 
Zambesi,  the  largest  river  of  Southern  Africa,  flowing  south  and 
then  east  from  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  vast  continent. 
During  his  journeys,  and  especially  in  his  stay  at  Linyanti 
(south  of  the  Zambesi),  the  town  of  the  chief  Sekeletu^  Living- 
stone gained,  by  his  kindness,  firmness,  and  tact,  the  love  and 
confidence  of  the  natives.  His  first  exploration  on  a  great  scale 
was  made  between  January,  1853,  and  May,  1856.  During 
this  period,  travelling  both  by  land  and  in  canoes,  amid  dangers 
and  difficulties  from  fever,  famine,  and  the  hostility  of  natives 
who  did  not  know  the  man,  Livingstone  made  his  way  north- 
wards to  LcU^  Dilolo,  the  source  of  one  arm  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  then  across  westwards  to  the  Portuguese  town  of  St,  Paul 
de  Loanda,  the  capital  of  Angola,  which  was  reached  in  August, 
1854.  He  had  passed  through  a  country  most  richly  fertile, 
crossed  by  countiess  streams,  thickly  wooded,  and  of  great 
mineral  wealth.  He  then  made  his  way  back  to  Linyanti, 
passed  down  the  Zambesi,  by  land  and  water,  discovered  the 
great  Victoria  Falls  (100  feet  in  depth),  and  came  out  at  Quilli- 
mane,  on  the  northern  mouth  of  the  river,  after  performing  the 
then  unparalleled  feat  of  crossing  Africa  from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
those  latitudes.  During  this  great  journey  Livingstone  had  dis- 
covered, near  Lake  Dilolo,  the  dividing  plateau  (from  5000  to 
7000  feet  above  sea-level)  or  wat^skod  between  Central  and 
Southern  Africa. 


21.  In  December,  1856,  the  great  traveller  n 
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land,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  countrymen. 
He  gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  his  journeys  in  p^^^^^  ^u,. 
a  volume  published  in  1857.  In  the  spring  of  1858  covenes  of' 
Livingstone  returned  to  Quillimane  (in  the  Portu-  Livingstone, 
guese  territory  of  Mozambique)  with  the  appointment  of  British 
consul,  and  furnished  by  government  with  means  to  pursue  his 
interesting  researches.  Between  1858  and  1862  (along  with  Dr, 
Kirk  and  other  naturalists,  who  obtained  many  valuable  speci- 
mens) he  explored  the  regions  north  of  the  lower  Zambesi,  add- 
ing to  the  map  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Lakes  Shirwa  and 
Nyassa;  he  also  went  again  far  up  the  Zambesi,  and  ascended 
for  a  long  distance  the  river  Rovuma,  In  1862  Livingstone  had 
a  heavy  blow  in  the  death  of  his  courageous  and  devoted  wife. 
During  this  journey  he  saw  much  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  blighting  the  region  around  Lake  Nyassa.  After 
a  visit  to  England  in  1864-65,  the  greatest  of  African  explorers 
entered  on  his  last  series  of  achievements  in  1866,  his  main 
object  being  to  settle  the  position  of  the  watersheds  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and,  especially,  examine  the  country  between 
Lakes  Nyassa  and  Victoria  Nyanza.  After  ascending  the 
Rovuma  (just  below  10°  south  latitude)  for  two  hundred  miles, 
he  struck  south-west  by  land  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Nyassa,  and  then  round  its  west  side,  and  due  northwards  to 
Lake  Taftganyika^  which  he  reached  in  the  autumn  of  1867. 
In  coming  thither  he  had  crossed  the  well-wooded  and  richly- 
watered  table-land  before  referred  to,  and  had  discovered  Lakes 
LiembOj  Bangweolo^  and  Moero, 

22.  What  follows  here  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  travel.  In  1867  men  were  suniey*s 
startled  by  the  arrival  of  news  that  Livingstone  had  Jeareh'foi 
been  killed  by  the  natives.  Dr,  Kirk,  of  Zanzibar,  Livingstone, 
and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in  England,  stoutly  refused  credit 
to  the  story,  brought  to  the  coast  by  Livingstone's  native  fol- 
lowers, and  declared  that  the  tale  was  invented  to  account  for 
their  return  after  deserting  him.  This  view  was  proved  to  be 
correct  by  a  search -expedition  which  found  natives  who  had 
seen  the  traveller  safe  some  days  after  the  date  of  his  alleged 
death,  and  letters  arrived  sent  off  by  Livingstone  four  months 
after  the  said  time.  For  near  three  years,  however,  he  was  lost 
to  the  world,  being  unable  to  reach  Ujiji  (on  the  eastern  side 
of  Lake  Tanganyika)  owing  to  inundations  in  the  country  where 
he  was,  and  exploring  parties  being  kept  at  a  distance  hYJ^^ 
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between  native  chiefs.  The  enterprising  owner  of  the  "ASw 
York  Herald'^  had  sent  out  a  "special  correspondent,"  Mr.  H. 
M,  Stanley y  in  search  of  Livingstone,  and  he  it  was  who  found 
him.  An  English  search-party  from  Zanzibar  met  Mr.  Stanley 
(near  the  coast,  on  May  7th,  1872),  who  had  left  the  great 
traveller  in  good  health  about  fifty  days*  march  inland,  having 
come  upon  him  at  Ujiji  on  November  3d,  187 1.  During  that 
winter  they  had  explored  together  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake.  Between  1869  and  187 1  Livingstone  had  made  extensive 
explorations  in  the  Manyema  country^  west  of  Tanganyika,  and 
had  discovered  the  Lualaba  river,  in  the  very  centre  of  that  part 
of  the  continent. 

23.  The  last  scene  in  a  life  of  heroic  enterprise  was  at  hand 
Death  of  when  Livingstone  and  Stanley  parted  in  March, 
Livingstone.  1872.  Livingstone  then  started  on  a  fresh  journey, 
in  order  to  determine  the  course  of  the  river  Lualaba^  and  to 
finish  his  explorations  of  the  more  westerly  chain  of  lakes,  and 
of  the  rivers  which  he  had  discovered  flowing  northwards  from 
Lake  Bangweolo.  From  this  lake  he  was  pushing  onwards 
when  he  was  struck  down  with  dysentery.  He  felt  that  his 
work  was  done,  and  strove  to  get  back  to  Ujiji,  but  his  strength 
failed  him  entirely;  he  caused  his  followers  to  build  him  a  hut 
to  die  in  at  Ilala^  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  (Bangweolo\ 
and  there  he  expired  on  May  ist,  1873.  His  faithful  atten- 
dants carried  his  body,  roughly  embalmed,  to  the  coast  *,  it  was 
laid  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  April,  1874, 

24.  Our  story  concludes  with  the  performances  of  Lieutenant 
Expioratione  ^^^^^  *^<i  o^  ^^'  Stanley.  Cameron  (who  had 
of  Cameron  been  sent  from  Zanzibar  in  1872  by  the  Royal 
and  Stanley.  Geographical  Society  in  search  of  Livingstone)  pro- 
ceeded to  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  and 
secured  the  map  which  the  great  explorer  had  constructed.  He 
then  crossed  the  Manyema  country,  reached  Nyangwe  north- 
wards (Livingstone's  furthest  point  on  the  LtMlaha)^  and  was 
then  engaged  till  February,  1875,  in  getting  much  information 
about  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  feed  the  Congo  from  the  south : 
all  tended  to  show  that  the  Congo  and  the  Lualaba  were  identical ; 
he  reached  Benguela^  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  November,  after 
traversing  the  whole  continent.  Stanley^  between  October,  1876, 
and  August,  1877,  by  descending  from  Nyangwe  (on  the  Lua- 
laba) to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  established  the  fact  of  this 
already  suspected  identity  beyond  all  question;  and  the  Congo 
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thereupon  assumed  its  place  as  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Africa, 
ranking  with  the  great  Zambesi,  next  to  the  Niger  in  import- 
ance. 

These  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  World  have  ended  with 
the  work  performed  in  the  interests  of  civilization  by  subjects  of 
the  British  crown,  and  by  a  citizen  of  the  great  United  States — 
men  of  a  race  that  is  distinguished  beyond  all  others  in  the 
establishment  at  home  and  the  diffusion  among  foreign  nations 
of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  in  the  founding 
of  new  states  whose  peoples  are  endued  with  the  like  attach- 
ment to  personal  and  political  freedom.  On  going  back  through 
all  the  ages,  and  glancing  down  the  stream  of  time,  from  the 
epoch  when  mental  and  spiritual  light  for  man  dawned  in  the 
great  plain  of  south-western  Asia,  the  cradle  of  our  kind,  to  the 
day  when  long-neglected  Africa  appeals  to  us,  in  our  knowledge 
of  her  races  and  her  barbarism,  her  resources  and  her  wrongs, 
for  the  blessings  of  freedom,  truth,  and  moral  culture,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  we  discern,  in  all  the  mighty  changes  that 
have  passed  over  the  world,  the  reign  of  inexorable  law  that 
binds  up  cause  with  effect  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and  also,  above 
all,  the  controlling  power  of  a  divine  and  gracious  purpose  that 
bids  us,  taught  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  to  have  full  confidence 
that  earnest  efforts  in  the  path  of  justice,  right,  and  truth  shall 
bring  us  to  a  yet  better  and  brighter  future. 


LIST    OP    DATES. 

Sixteenth  Century. 

Death  of  Columbus 1506 

Francis  I.,  King  of  France 1515-1547 

Selim  I.  took  possession  of  Mecca 15 17 

Luther  attacked  the  sale  of  Indulgences 15 17 

Cortez  conquered  Mexico 1519-1521 

Charles  V.  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany 1520 

Luther  before  the  Diet  at  Worms 152I 

Gustavus  Vasa  elected  King  of  Sweden 1523 

Institution  of  the  Order  of  Theatines 1524 

Diet  at  Spires — Reformers  hence  called  Protestants         .        .        .1529 

Diet  of  Augsburg  (Augsburg  Confession) 1530 

Pizarro  conquer^  Peru 1531-1532 

Institution  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  by  Loyola  .        .  ^.^.^.^^  ^^  v^oe>^f§39 
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Council  of  Trent 1545 

Ivan  IV.  ruled  Russia 1546-1584 

Treaty  of  Passau 1552 

Abdication  of  Charles  V 155^ 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain 1     1556-1598 

Calais  retaken  from  the  English 155^ 

Death  of  Gustavus  Vasa 1560 

Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 1566 

Lithuania  admitted  into  Polish  Diet 1569 

Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 1572 

**  Spanish  Fury"  at  Antwerp '576 

Union  of  Utrecht 1579 

Portugal  conquered  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain 1581 

Assassination  of  William  of  Orange 15S4 

Battle  of  Zutphen 1586 

Accession  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  (House  of  Bourbon)   .         .         .  1589 

Battle  of  Ivry 1590 

Edict  of  Nantes  issued 1598 

Belgium  made  independent 1598 

Seventeenth  Century. 

Assassination  of  Henry  IV.  (France) 1610 

Accession  of  House  of  Romanoff  (Russia) 1613 

Thirty  Years'  War 1618-1648 

Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  in  New  England 1620 

Battle  of  Weissenberg 1620 

Richelieu  at  head  of  affairs  in  France 1624 

Battle  of  Dessau 1626 

Surrender  of  La  Rochelle 1628 

Gustavus  Adolphus  joined  the  Thirty  Years'  War  struggle       .        .  1630 

Capture  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly 1631 

Battle  of  Liitzen 1632 

Battle  of  Breitenfeld 1634 

Assassination  of  Wallenstein 1634 

Portuguese  regained  their  independence .'  1640 

Death  of  Cardinal  Richelieu   .         .  ' 1642 

Battle  of  Rocroi 1643 

Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France 1643-1715 

Cardinal  Mazarin,  minister  of  Louis  XIV 1643-1661 

Peace  of  Westphalia 1648 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 1668 

Louis  XIV.  invaded  Holland 1672 

John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland 1674-1696 

Peace  of  Nimeguen 1678 

Sobieski  defeated  the  Turks  before  Vienna 1683 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 1685 

Parthenon  at  Athens  damaged 1687 

Capture  of  Belgrade  from  the  Turks 1688 

Peter  the  Great  Emperor  of  Russia 1689-1725 

Peace  of  Ryswick 1697 

Charles  XII.,  King  of  Sweden 1697-1718 

Firet  Partition  Treaty  of  the  Spanish  dominions      .         . .     ,,,,,,.,,  1698 
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Treaty  of  Carlowitz 1699 

Second  Partition  Treaty  of  the  Spanish  dominions  .         .        .         .  1700 

Battle  of  Narva 1700 

Frederick  I.,  first  King  of  Prussia 1700 


Eighteenth  Century. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 1702- 

Foundation  of  St.  Petersburg 

Battle  of  Blenheim 

Battle  of  Ramillies 

Battle  of  Oudenarde 

Battle  of  Malplaquet 

Battle  of  Pultowa 

Peace  of  Utrecht 

Treaty  of  Rastadt 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France 1715 

Charles  XII.  (Sweden)  killed  at  Frederickshall       .... 

Peace  of  Passarowitz 

Treaty  of  Nystadt 

Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia 1740- 

TreatyofAbo 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon 

The  Seven  Yeats*  War 1756- 

Battle  of  Rossbach 

Jesuits  banished  from  Portugal        .... 

Conquest  of  Canada  from  France '759-' 

Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia 1762- 

Peace  of  Hubertsburg 

Duchy  of  Lorraine  annexed  to  France 

Jesuits  banished  from  Spain 

Suppression  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 

First  Partition  of  Poland 

Peace  of  Kainardji 

Louis  XVI.,  King  of  France 1774- 

First  French  Revolution 

Meeting  of  the  States-General  of  France 

The  Bastille  taken 

Washington,  first  American  President 17S9- 

Storming  of  IsmaU 

France  divided  into  departments     .... 

Death  of  Mirabeau 

Peace  of  Jassy 

Abolition  of  Monarchy  in  France    .... 

"Reign  of  Terror**  in  France ^792-1 

Battle  of  Valmy 

Battle  of  Jemappes 

Second  Partition  of  Poland 

Execution  of  Louis  XVI.  (France) 

Civil  war  in  La  Vendue 1793" 

Capture  of  Toulon  by  the  Republicans 

Execution  of  Marie  Antoinette 

Republic  in  France 
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Battle  of  Lodi 179^ 

Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 1797 

Battle  of  the  Nile 1798 

Napoleon,  First  Consul  of  France 1799 

Battle  of  Marengo 1800 

Battle  of  Ilohenlinden 1800 

Nineteenth  Century. 

Treaty  of  Lunevillc i8oi 

Peace  of  Amiens 1802 

First  French  Empire 1S04-1815 

Murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien 1804 

Battle  of  Trafalgar 1805 

Battle  of  Austerlitz 1805 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine 1806-1813 

Battle  of  Jena 1806 

Battle  of  Auerstadt 1806 

Issuing  of  Berlin  Decrees 1806 

Battle  of  Eylau 1807 

Battle  of  Friedland 1807 

Peace  of  Tilsit 1807 

Inquisition  finally  abolished  by  Napoleon 1808 

Portuguese  Court  resided  at  Rio  Janeiro  ....     1808- 182 1 

Battle  of  Wagram 1809 

Buenos  Ay  res  and  La  Plata  became  independent     ....  1809 

Bemadotte  made  Charles  XIII.  (Sweden) 1810 

Battle  of  Borodino 181 2 

Burning  of  Moscow 1812 

Treaty  of  Bucharest 1812 

Battle  of  Dresden 1813 

Battle  of  Leipzig 1813 

Mexico  declared  independent 1813 

Abdication  of  Napoleon 1814 

Sweden  made  mistress  of  Scandinavian  peninsula    ....  1814 

Battle  of  Waterloo 1815 

Congress  of  Vienna 1815 

Institution  of  the  ZoUverein 1818 

Napoleon  died  at  St.  Helena 1821 

Greek  revolt  against  Turkey 1821 

Central  America  revolted  from  Spain 1821 

Chili  achieved  her  independence 1821 

Brazil  became  indepencient 1822 

Charles  X.,  King  of  France 1824-1830 

Spaniards  expelled  from  Peru ^       .  1824 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia "  1825-1855 

Capture  of  Tripolitza  by  the  Turks 1S25 

Bolivia  made  independent 1825 

Battle  of  Navarino 1827 

Russians  reached  Adrianople 1829 

Second  French  Revolution 1830 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France 1830-1848 

Poles  rose  against  Russia 1830-1831 
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Greece  declared  independent 1830 

Independence  of  Belgium -   1830 

Leopold  I.,  King  of  Belgium 1830-1865 

Otho,  King  of  Greece 1832-1862 

First  rebellion  of  Mehemet  AH,  Pasha  of  Egypt       ....     1833 
Napoleon's  remains  brought  to  the  ^<^/!f/ ^(0 /wo/zV/ifj  1840 

Second  rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali 1840 

Treaty  of  London 1841 

Sir  John  Franklin's  Polar  expedition  set  out 1845 

Pius  IX.  elected  Pope 1846 

War  between  United  States  and  Mexico  ....    1846-1847 

Third  French  Revolution 1848 

Abdication  of  Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria      ....     1848 

Discovery  of  gold  in  California 1848 

Battle  of  Novara 1849 

Rome  captured  by  the  French 1849 

Hungary  declared  independent 1849 

Louis  Napoleon's  Coup  d'Etat 1851 

Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor  Napoleon  III 1852-1870 

Cavour,  chief  minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel     ....    1852-1861 

Russia  invaded  Turkey, 1853 

Fall  of  Sebastopol 1855 

Alexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia 1855-1881 

Treaty  of  Paris 1856 

Battle  of  Magenta 1859 

Battle  of  Solferino '1859 

Peace  of  Villafranca 1859 

Conquest  of  Naples  by  Garibaldi i860 

South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union Dec,  i860 

Victor  Emmanuel  becomes  King  of  Italy 1 86 1 

Accession  of  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia 1 86 1 

Emancipation  of  serfs  in  Russia 1 861 

Civil  war  in  United  States 1861-1865 

Lincoln,  President  of  United  States 1861-1865 

Surrender  of  Fort  Sumter Apr.,  186 1 

Battle  of  Bull  Run  (Federal  defeat)  ....      2ist  July,  1861 

Federals  captured  New  Orleans a5th  Apr.,  1862 

Fight  between  the  '* Aferrimac''  and  ^^ Monitor'^      ,        .     9th  Mar.,  1862 

Battle  of  Fredericksbui|[ 13th  Dec,  1862 

Poland's  last  effort  for  ^eedom 1863- 1 864 

Prince  George  of  Denmark,  King  of  Greece 1863 

Emancipation  Proclamation  in  America  .  .         .       1st  Jan.,  1863 

Capture  of  Vicksburg 4th  July,  1863 

Battle  of  the  Chickamauga  (Federal  defeat)  .         .  19th  Sept.,  1863 

Battleof  Chattanooga  (Confederate  defeat)  .         .   24th  Nov.,  1863 

Battle  of  Gettysburg  (Confederate  defeat) 1863 

England  resigned  the  Protectorate  of  the  Ionian  Isles       .         .         .     1864 

Prussia  and  Austria  made  war  on  Denmark 1864 

Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico 1 864- 1867 

War  between  Brazil  and  Argentine  Republic  ....     1865- 1870 

Confederates  laid  down  their  arms 9th  Apr.,  1865 

Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln 14th  Apr., 
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German  Confederation  dissolved 1866 

Battle  of  Sadowa 1866 

Battle  of  Custozza 1866 

Treaty  of  Prague 1866 

Formation  of  New  German  Confederation 1866 

Emperor  of  Austria  crowned  King  of  Hungary        ....     1867 

Suez  Canal  opened 1869 

Ulysses  Grant,  President  of  United  States       ....    1869-1877 
France  declared  war  against  Germany     ....     15th  July,  1870 

Battle  of  Weissenburg 4th  Aug.,  1870 

Battle  of  Forbach 6th  Aug.,  i8}0 

Battle  of  Worth 6th  Aug.,  1870 

Battle  of  Courcelles 14th  Aug.,  1870 

Battle  of  Vionville z6th  Aug.,  1870 

Battle  of  Gravelotte 1 8th  Aug.,  1870 

Battle  of  Sedan  1st  SepL,  1870 

Surrender  of  Na[>oleon  III 2nd  Sept.,  1870 

Revolution  in  Paris 4th  Sept.,  1870 

Si^e  of  Paris 21st  Sept.,  i87(>-28th  Jan.,  187 1 

Surrender  of  Toul 23rd  Sept.,  1870 

Surrender  of  Strasbourg 28th  Sept.,  1870 

Surrender  of  Metz 28th  Oct.,  1870 

Thiers,  President  of  the  French  Republic        ....    1870-1873 
William  I.  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany  .  i8thTan.,  187 1 

Versaillists  enter  Paris 21st  May,  1871 

Treaty  of  Frankfort 1871 

Rome  became  the  capital  of  Italy 187 1 

Treaty  of  Washington 1871 

Napoleon  III.  died  at  Chislehurst 1873 

MacMahon,  President  of  the  French  Republic  .    1873- 1879 

Russian  expedition  against  Khiva 1873 

Last  Polar  Expedition  (Captain  Nares) 1875-1876 

Bulgarian  atrocities 1876 

Russia  invaded  Turkey 1877 

Storming  of  Kars  by  the  Russians 1 8th  Nov.,  1877 

Surrender  of  Plevna loth  Dec,  1877 

Treaty  of  Beriin 1878 

Death  of  Victor  Emmanuel 1878 

Jules  Gr6vy,  President  of  the  French  Republic        ....     1879 

War  between  Chili  and  Peru 1879-1881 

Assassination  of  Alexander  II.  of  Russia         .                 .  13th  Mar.,  1881 
Assassmation  of  General  Grariield 1881 
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Abbas  I.  (Shah  Abbas),  6a8. 

Abdalrahman,  294. 

Abderrahman,  303. 

Abdul  Medjid  (Sultan),  541. 

Abclard,  358,  359.  36a 

Abraham,  39,  44,  54. 

Abrantes,  Almeida  de,  393. 

Abu-beker,  291. 

Academy,  French,  440. 

Accad.  43. 

Accadians,  44. 

Achaean  League,  238,  239,  300. 

Aduemenidae,  70,  71. 

Achaia,  89. 

Achilles,  91. 

Acre,  Sl  Jean  d*.  320,  336,  328. 

Acropolis  (at  Athens),  113. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  606. 

Adams,  Professor,  581. 

Addison,  501. 

Adrian  I.  (Pope),  297;  do.  VI.,  402. 

Adrianople:  see  HadrianopU, 

iGolians,  90,  94,  98. 

iEquians,  267,  188. 

iGschines,  154. 

iCschylus,  243,  15a. 

Aetius,  357,  358. 

iEtolian  Leapie,  138. 

Afranius,  220L 

Agassiz,  581. 

Aj^thodes,  243. 

Agesilaus,  120. 

Agis  IV.  (of  Sporu),  138. 

Agrarian  Laws  (Roman),  183. 

Agrigentum,  96,  143,  196. 

Agrippina,  239. 

Ahriman,  75. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (or  Aachen),  398,  399,  399. 

Akbar,  Sultan,  17. 

Alani,  256. 

Alaric.  256. 

Alba  Lonea,  268. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  403. 

Albertus  Magnus,  344,  362. 

Albi^ns«,  3x1,  312.  353,  399. 

Albom,  386. 

Albuquerque,  393. 

Alcaeus,  151. 

Alcibiades,  227,  118,  119. 

Alcman,  151. 

Alcuin,  3^,  340,  358. 

Alemanni,  2^,  254,  255,  356. 

Alembert,  D\  504,  505. 

Alexander  the  Great,  26,  33,  46,  58, 63, 133, 

Z34-13X. 
Alexander  Severus  (Emperor),  345. 


Alexander  I.  (of  Russia),  533,  533,  525,  511, 

Ha.  54".  542:  do.  II.,  570^  57 «,  573:  do. 
':'.573- 


Alexandria,  32, 34, 63, 136, 131, 133, 233, 140, 

220,  2*1,  253,  340. 
Alexis  (of  Russia),  465. 
Alexius  Comnenus  (Emperor),  317,  328. 
Alfieri,  w. 

Alfonso  All.  (of  Spain),  576. 
Alfred  the  Great,  34a 
Algeria,  533. 
Alners,  4x8. 
AlIobrcMKS,  308. 
Alp  Aruan,  3x4. 
Alphonso  I.  (of  Portugal),  386. 
Alsace,  437.  447.  448,  563. 
Alva,  Duke  of,  421,  422. 
Alvinzy,  General,  5x6. 
Amadeus  III.  (of  Savoy), 427; do.  VIII., 427. 
Amadeus,  King  of  Spain,  575. 
Amalfi,  350. 
Amasis,  32. 

Ambrose,  St,  253,  255. 
Amenophis,  30. 
America,  390,  4x9,  59X-627. 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  375,  393. 
Amherst,  Lord,  13. 
Amiens,  314,  365. 
Amphipolis,  X17,  X23. 
Amsterdam,  42^,  525. 
Amurath  I.  (Sultan),  388:  do.  II.,  388. 
Anabaptists,  430. 
Anacreon,  252. 
Anaxagoras,  32,  X5S. 
Anaximander,  155. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  375. 
Angles,  356,  380,  3*8x. 
Anne  of  Austria,  44X. 
Anne  of  England,  45a. 
Anselm,  St.,  359. 
Antigonus,  X32. 
Antioch,  230,  234,  347,  251,  353,  314,  319, 

331,  328.  . 

Antiochus  the  Great,  59,  134,  t99 ;  do.  Epi- 

phanes,  59,  234. 
Anttpater,  135. 
Antisthenes,  158. 
Antoinette,  Marie,  483,  486,  497. 
Antoninus  Pius  (Emperor),  243,  384. 
Antonius  (Antony),  3x6,  333,  334,  225. 
Antwerp,  4x7, 4x8,4ao,4aaf  433>434t538, 544- 
Anubis,  37,  38. 
Apelles,  262 ,  387. 
Apis,  37. 
Apollodprus,  x6x. 
Apollonius,  233. 
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Appism  Way,  193. 

Appius  Claudius,  204. 

Apries  ( Pharaoh- Hophra),  3a. 

Aquae  Sextiae,  208. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  344,  345,  360,  361. 

Aquitaiue,  281,  301. 

Aquitani,  the,  217. 

Arabian  Nights,  the,  293. 

Arabs,  5,  6,  a88. 

Arago,  580. 

Aragon,  302,  357,  376. 

Antus,  138. 

Arcadia,  89,  12a. 

Archilochus,  151,  i6a. 

Archimedes,  144. 

Archons,  102,  103. 

Areopagus,  102,  113. 

Argonauts,  91. 

Argos  and  Argolis,  89,  90,  94,  98,  106,  x&o, 

122,  137. 
Anans  (heretics),  353. 
Ariosto,  431. 
Ariovistus,  2x7. 
Aristarchus,  134. 
Aristides,  108,  109,  xzx. 
Aristogeiton,  105. 
Anstophanes  (the  poet),  153,  163;  do.  the 

grammarian,  134. 
Aristotle,  124,  154,  157,  X58,  280,  361,  457, 

458. 
Ark  Wright,  50X. 
Aries,  299. 

Armenia,  22,  130,  57a. 
Arminius,  236,  237. 
Arpinum,  2oiB,  aza. 
Arretium,  X67. 
Arrian,  243. 
Arsacidae,  the,  215. 
Artaphemes,  72,  108. 
Artaxerxes  I.  ( Longimanus),  58,73:  da  II. 

vMnemon|.  74:  do.  III.,  74. 
Aryans  (Indo-£uropeans),  6,  7, 8, 9, 195,  279. 
Asculum,  209. 
Ashtoreth  (Astarte),  67. 
Asia  Minor,  2a,  &c.,  130,  X34,  286,  291,  314. 
Assur-bani-pal,  31,  48,  49. 
Assur-nasir-pal,  47. 
Assyria,  Assyrians,  6,  9%  23,  46-50. 
Astyages,  69,  70. 
Atahualpa,  505. 
Athanasius.  St.,  253. 
Athens,  Athenians,  89, 96, 10X-X06,  xo8,  xx5, 

121,  X23,  135,  X38,  140,  242,  254.  455. 
Attica,  89. 
Atticus,  227. 
Attila,  257,  258. 
Aubcr,  591. 

Augsburg,  356,  403,  406. 
Augustine,  St.,  253;  another,  a8x. 
Augxistus  (of  Poland),  468. 
Augustus  Caesar  (or  Octavius.or  Octavianus), 

223,  224, 225,  aa6k  aa8,  229,  230^  232,  235, 

a?7- 
Aurelian  (Emperor),  246,  259. 
Aurelius  (Emperor),  243.  244,  25a,  284. 
Austria,  303  (see  HapOurfi,  370k  37X,  386, 

402, 414,  426^  433-438,  45«.  455-457,  475.  I 


476.  478, 489. 490. 49*.  5«5.  516.  5»7f  51*. 

52X,  524, 525,  531,  535,  536-537.  539. 54o. 
^      S4»»  542,  547-549.  550-553.  573- 
Avars,  286,  297. 
Avetroes,  362. 
Avicenna,  362. 
Avignon,  369,  516. 
Azeglio,  D',  549. 
Azores,  39X. 
Azov  (the  town),  466. 
Azteks,  593-594- 

Baal,  67. 

Babel,  43. 

Baber  (Sultan),  17. 

Babylon  (city),  49,  5Z,  5a,  53,  7»,  xaB,  zap. 

Babylonia,  Babylonians^  6,  22,  23,  43,  46^ 

„     51-53.  130. 

Bach,  51a. 

Bacon,  Roger,  343,  36Z,  36a;  do.  Lord,  457, 

„     458,  459- 

Bactna,  Z28,  130,  2x5. 

Baden,  552,  564. 

Baffin,  630. 

Bagdad,  293. 

Bagration,  General,  525. 

Bajazet,  388. 

Baldwin  (of  Flanders),  327. 

Balearic  Isles,  35a 

Balzac,  584. 

Baner  (Swedish  general),  436. 

Barcelona,  351,  35a,  393. 

Barcochab,  242. 

Barfare,  492.  494,  499. 

Barnabas,  25Z. 

Barras,  50a 

Barn,  Madame  du,  482,  483. 

Barrow,  Sir  John,  631. 

Barth,  Dr.,  635. 

Bartholomew,  St,  Massacre  of,  406,  4xa 

Basil  the  Great,  253. 

Basilius  (Emperor,,  314. 

Bastille,  the,  487. 

Battles  (and  sieges) — 

Acre  (siege,  in  Crusades),  326;   do.  by 
Bonaparte,  516. 

Actium,  225. 

iCgates  Islands,  197. 

iGgospotami.  Z19. 

Alesia  (siege),  2x7. 

AUia,  die,  188. 

AmphipoUs,  X17. 

Angora,  388. 

Antietam,  6x5. 

Antwerp  (siege),  4a3. 

Aouae  Sextiae,  209. 

Arbela,  74,  Z27. 

Arcis-sur-Aube,  527. 

Areola,  5x6. 

Arques,  409. 

Ascalon,  3a  x. 

Asculum,  137,  xpx. 

Aspem,  524. 

Auerstadt,  522. 

Austertitz,  52Z. 

Bautzen,  526. 
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Battles  (and  sieges}— <-Mi/Mflf<i/. 
Bedriacum,  340. 
Belgrade  (siege),  457,  476. 
Beneventum,  137,  191. 
Blenheim,  453. 
Borodino,  525. 
Bouvines,  368. 
Breitenfeld,  436. 
Buda  (siege),  456. 
Buena  Vista,  607. 
Bull  Run,  613. 
Candia  (siege),  455. 
Cannae,  198. 
Casttglione,  516. 
Cetate,  546. 
Chaeronea,  133. 
Chftlons,  958. 
ChancellorsvUle,  616. 
Chattanooga,  616. 
Cnidus,  lao. 
Colline  Gate,  an. 
Coronea,  zaoi 
Corte  Nuova,  367. 
Courcelles,  556. 
Crannon,  135. 
Craon,  527. 
Cunaxa,  74. 
Custozra,  551. 
Cynoscephalae,  139, 199. 
Denis,  St.,  408. 
Dessau,  434. 
Dorylsum,  3x8. 
Dresden,  526. 
Dreujc,  407. 
Dunes,  the,  444. 
Dyrrhacium,  220. 
EclcmQhl,  524. 
Essling,  524. 
Estella,  ^76. 
Etirymedon,  113. 
Eyiau.  522. 
Faesulae,  256. 
Fleunis,  496. 
Forbach,  555,  556. 
Fredericksburg,  615. 
Frederikshall  (siege),  470. 
Friedland,  522. 
Gettysburg,  617. 
Giur^evo,  546. 
Granicus,  125. 
Granson,  371. 
Gravelotte,  556. 
Haerlem  (siege),  423. 
Heraclea,  137,  191. 
Hohenlinden,  518. 
Ifmus,  131,  136. 
Ismail  (siege),  47a. 
Issus,  125. 
Ivry.  409,  410. 
Jamac,  408. 
Jemappes,  494- 
Jena,  522,  535. 
KaJafet,546. 

Kars  (siege),  546:  another,  57a. 
Kflniggrfttz :  see  Sadowa, 
Kossova,  388. 
Laon,  527. 


Battles  (and  ntgt»)—coHt$HMeJ. 
Lech,  the,  436. 
Legnagno,  367. 
Leipzig,  526. 
Lepanto,  426. 
Leuctra,  zai. 
Leyden  (siege),  423. 
Lissa,  551. 
Lodi,  516. 

Latzen  (ist),  436;  (ad),  526. 
Magdeburg  (siege),  434. 
Magenta,  547. 
Malplaquet,  45a. 
Mantinea,  122. 
Manzikert,  314. 
Marathon,  3,  ja,  86,  108. 
Marengo,  518. 

Mais-la-Tour:  see  ViffMrnlle. 
Metaurus,  199. 
Mohacz  (ist),  425;  (ad),  457. 
Moncontour,  408. 
Montebello,  547. 
Montereau.  537. 
Montmirail,  537. 
Morat,  371. 
Morgarten,  370. 
Mouzon,  558. 
Munda,  aai. 
Murfreesboro,  61^. 
Mycale,  zxi.  zxa. 
Mylae,  196. 
Nafels,  37a 
Nancy,  37  x. 
Nangis,  597. 
Narva,  468. 
Navanno,  543. 
Naxos,  lax. 
Nile,  5x6. 
Nordluigen,  43d 
Novara,  537,  539. 
Oltenitza.  546. 
Oudenarde,  45a. 
Ourique,  386. 
Pavia,  405.  ^ 
Peterwardein,  476. 
Pharsalia,  aao 
Philippi,  224. 
Plataea,  73,  ixx,  xia. 
Plevna  (siege),  572. 
Pultovra,  469,  47a 
Pydna,  X39,  aoa 
Pyramids,  516. 

Quentin,  St,  406,  407;  another,  563. 
Kamillies,  45a. 
Rezonville:  see  VumvilU. 
RivoH,  5x6. 

Rochelle,  La  (siege\  438,  439. 
Rocroi,  444. 
Rossbach,  48a. 
Sadowa,  551. 
Salam»,  xxx,  zza. 
Sebastopol  (siege),  546,  547. 
Sedan,  558. 
Sellasia,  139. 
Sempach,  3701. 
Senef,  447. 

Sentinum,  X90.  (^  r\r\n\o 
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Battles  (and  svtgts,)—c0mtinuid, 
Silistria  (siege),  546. 
Solferino,  5^7. 
Stralsund  (siege),  434. 
Tchernaya,  549. 
ThajMus,  aax. 

Thermopylae,  X09,  110,  xxa. 
Ticinus,  198. 
Tolosa,  376. 
Toms,  493. 
Trafalgar,  cax. 
Trasimene  Lake,  298. 
Trebia,  198. 
Turin,  454. 

Vadimonian  Lake,  X9a 
Valmy,  49a.  493- 
VerceUaB,  209. 
Vesuvius,  Mt.,  189. 
Vienna  (siege),  455,  456. 
Vionville,  556. 
Wagram,  534. 
Waterloo,  527. 
Weissenberg  (or  "  White  Mountain  ** ,  433, 

Weissenburig,  555. 

Worth.  556. 

Zama,  199. 

Zenta,  457 

Zutphen,  434. 
Bavaria,  414. 450, 459, 475, 522,  531,  552, 564. 
Bazame,  Marshal,  556,  557. 
Bazeilles,  558. 

Beauharnais,  Josephine,  515. 
Beauregard,  General:  see  AmfricoH  Chni 

War. 
Bede,  34a 
Beethoven,  588. 
Behring,  63a 
Bclfort,  562,  563. 
Belgae,  217. 
Belgian  art,  587. 
Belpum.  424.  527.  531,  543,  544. 
Belisanus,  285. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  431. 
Bellini,  590. 
Belshazzar,  53. 
Bern,  Genenkl,  539. 
Benedek,  Count,  551. 
Benedict,  St.,  343. 
Benedictines,  343 
Ben  Musa,  362. 
Bentham,  Jeremy,  502. 
B<franger,  583,  584. 
Bereen,  349. 
Berlin,  522,  536;  do.  Decrees  (Napoleon's), 


533.  534. 
madoi 


Bemadotte,  471,  521,  526. 

Bernard  (of  Saxe- Weimar),  436. 

Bernard,  St.  (of  Clairvaux},  324,  359. 

Berthier,  General.  516. 

Berwick,  Duke  of,  454. 

Berzelius.  580. 

Bessarabia,  540,  572. 

Bessarion,  395. 

Bessus,  74,  128. 

Billaud,  492,  494,  499. 

Bismarck,  Pnnce,  550,  552,  569. 


Black,  Joseph,  503. 

Blanc,  Louts,  534. 

BlGcher,  526,  527. 

BobadilU,  413. 

Boccaccio,  375,  394.  395- 

Boeotia,  89,  zai. 

Boethius,  38a 

Bohemia.  303,  334,  355.  3«7.  433.  475- 

Bohemond,  3x7,  319. 

Boileau,  463. 

1<>!J^.  597-599- 

Bo  ivia,  597,  598. 

Bologna,  358,  537,  547. 

"Bomba,'^ICiiig:  see  Ftrdifumd  II,  0/ 
Napln. 

Bonaparte,  496,  500,  5x5,  516.  517,  518,  5x9, 
^20,  521-529;  do.  Joseph,  521,  534:  do. 
Louis  sax,  52a,  525, 534;  do.  Jerome,  52a. 

Bonaventura,  343,  ^5a 

Boniface  VIIL  (Pope),  369. 

Bonpland,  vrt^ 

Booth,  Sir  Felix,  631. 

Bopp,  Francis,  579. 

Bosnia.  540,  553.  571,  573. 

Bossuet,  464. 

Boufflers,  Marshal,  45a. 

Bourbaki,  General,  561-563. 

Bourbon,  Anthony  of,  407,  408 ;  da  line  of 
kings,  409,  437,  454.  477.  527.  53a- 

Bourdaloue,  464. 

Bozzaris,  Marcos,  543. 

Bracciolini,  Poggio,  394. 

Bradwardine,  360. 

Brahmins,  Branminism.  17.  x8,  29. 

Brandenburg,  386,  447,  451,  473. 

Brasidas,  1x7. 

Brazil,  391,  477,  576,  577,  600,  601. 

Bremen,  347,  525,  531,  552,  564. 

Bnll.  422. 

Brissot,  49Z,  494;  "  Brissotins":  see  Gir- 
ondists. 

Britain  (ancient),  217,  239,  343,  245,  255, 
256,  261,  279. 

Brittany,  301,  339. 

Bruges.  348,  349,  35«.  4i8. 

Brundusium,  T03. 

Brunswick,  Duke  of  (at  French  Revolution), 

49'.  4?«.  493-  ^     ^ 
Bnisa  (or  Broussa).  388. 
Brussels,  421. 
Bruttians,  192. 
Brutus,  222,  234. 
Buchanan,  Preudent,  609. 
Buckingham,  Dukeof  (Charles  I.'s  reign).439. 
Buda,  456.  539. 
Buddhism,  13,  z8,  29. 
Buenos  Ayres,  596,  599,  6oz. 
BuflToni  5x0. 

Bulgarians,  295,  326,  540^  572,  573. 
Bulow,  ca6. 

Buigundians  frace),  356,  s8o,  282. 
Burgundy  (Kingdom   of),   299,  300:   do. 
_     Duchy  of,  899,  3«>.  302,  370*  37«- 


Burton,  M^ior,  635;  636. 
Byron,  Lord,  5^3. 


Byzantine  Empire:  j 
Byzantium,  249. 


Gntk  Empirt. 
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Cabot,  John,  603:  do.  Sebastian,  603. 

Cabral,  Alvares  de,  391. 

Cabrera,  574- 

Cadmus,  93. 

Cadoudal,  Geoi^es,  530. 

Caesar:  see  Julius  Cetsar. 

Calah.  46.  47. 

Calderon,  462. 

Calendar,  Julian,  asa. 

Caligula,  939. 

Caliphs,  the,  291,  393,  302,  363. 

CaUimachus,  X33. 

Calneh,  43. 

Calonne,  484. 

Calvin,  Calvinists,  403.  407,  408,  4x4,  430, 


433.  437- 
mbyses,  3a,  71. 


Cam! , 

Camoens.  431. 

Campus  Martins,  the  (Rome),  331. 

Canaan,  44,  54. 

Canada,  405,  445,  483,  603. 

Candia:  see  CrtU. 

Canossa,  300,  301,  3x0. 

Canova^  513. 

Canuleius,  184. 

Canute,  303. 

Cape  Breton,  603. 

Capetian  Kings  (France),  301,  &c 

Capitoline  Hill,  181,  931. 

Capreae  (Capri),  339. 

Caracalla  (Emperor),  345,  385. 

Carbonari,  the,  537. 

Carlos,  Don  (of  Spain),  574,  575 ;  another, 

576. 
Carlovingian  Kings  (France),  387,  395,  301. 
Camot,  491,  500. 
Carrier,  493,  498,  500. 
Carthage,  63,  64,  X43,  X43,  187,  195,  196- 

aoo,  306. 
Cartier,  Taques,  405,  6o3. 
Casimir  III.  (of  Poland),  437. 
Cassander,  131. 
Cassiodorus,  38a 
Cassius.  333-334. 
Castes  (India),  17;  (Egypt),  33. 
Castile,  302,  357,  376,  377. 
Catana,  96. 

Catharine  II.  (of  Russia),  471-1473,  505. 
Catharine  de  Medici,  406,  407,   408.  see 

Medicis. 
Cathelineau,  495. 
Catiline,  sxa. 

Catinat,  Marshal,  449,  454. 
Cato  (Roman  censor),  soo,  206;   Cato  the 

younger,  asx. 
Catullus,  337. 
Caucasian  race.  5,  6. 
Cavaijmac,  General,  534,  535. 
Cavendish,  Henry,  503. 
Cavour,  Count,  548,  549. 
Cecrops,  93. 

Cellini,  Benvenuto,  375,  405. 
Celtiberians,  3ox. 
Celts.  6,  8,  2x7,  279,  283,  339. 
Cephren,  29,  35. 
Cervantes,  426,  431,  462. 
Ccuta.386. 


Chabrias,  X2X. 

Chaldaea,  Chaldaeans,  92,  33,  41-46. 

Chilons-sur-Mame,  556. 

Champollion,  27. 

Chanzy,  General,  558:  see  Franco-GermaM 

Charette,  495. 

Charlemagne,  295-299,  309,  3x7,  340,  347, 

Charles:    special  names  given  first,  then 
kings  by  countries. 
Charles  Martel,  287,  293. 
Charles,  Archduke  (of  Austria),  5x6,  517, 

Chaises  the  Bold  (of  Buigimdy),  370, 371, 

398. 
Charles  Albert  fof  Sardinia),  537,  538. 
(x)  England:  Ch.  I.  441;  do.  11.,  444, 447. 
(3)  France:  Ch.  the  Bald.  309,358 :  Ch. IX., 
407,  ^;  do.  X.  (as  Comte  d'Artois), 
487;  (as  king),  «3,  568. 
(3)  Germany:  Ch.  V.,  333,  357,  398, 


^  .  ^ 399, 

403,  403,  404-406.  418,  42".  435.  429. 
430;  do.  VI.,  454,  475. 

(4)  Savoy:  Ch.  III.,  437;  Ch.  Emmanuel, 

437. 

(5)  S^in:  Ch.  II.,  450, 451;  do.  III.,  477. 

(6)  Stueden:  Ch.  XII.,  467-470; do.  XIV., 

47»- 
Charrae,  3i6. 
Chaucer,  364. 
Chedorlaomer,  44. 
Cheops,  99,  35. 
Cherbour;^,  533,  538,  546. 
Cherubim,  590. 
Chili,  597,  600. 
China,  11-X5,  393,  395. 
Chios,  89,  95,  X19. 
Chivalry,  ^9,  331-338. 
Choiseul,  Due  de,  483. 
Chosroes  I.,  285;  do.  II.,  aox. 
Christian  II.  (of  Denmark),  428;  do.  IV., 

434. 
Christian  "  Fathers,"  the,  252,  253. 
Christianity.  2^9-^53,  39^,  &c 
Christina,  Mana  (of  opam),  574. 
Chrysoloras,  Emanuel,  395. 
Chrysostom,  St.,  353. 
Cicero,  3X3,  3x4,  324,  327. 
Cid,  the,  377;  and  see  Ruy  Diaz. 
Cilicia,  64. 
Cimabiie,  366. 
Cimbri,  208,  209. 
Cimon,  1x3,  157. 
Qnna,  21  x. 
Cistercians,  343. 
Clapperton,  Captain,  634,  635. 
Qaudian  Emperors,  238,  239. 
Claudian  (poet),  256. 
Gaudius  (Emperor),  239. 
Cleisthenes,  X05. 
Qement  IV.  (Pope),  361;  do.  VII.  (Pope). 

405* 
Clement,  Jaques,  loo. 
Cleomenes  III.  (ot  Sparta),  X38. 
Cleon,  XI 7. 
•  Oeopatra,  133,  220,  224,  225.    ,  ^^^T^ 
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Oennont  (Council  of),  3x5. 

Clootz,  Anacharsis,  499. 

Clotilda,  980. 

Clovis,  a8o,  281,  387. 

Cluniacs  (monks),  343. 

Gusium,  167,  188. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  543. 

Code  Napolten,  490,  5x8,  519. 

Coimbra,  386. 

Colbert,  445,  448. 

Colet,  Dean,  ^5. 

Coligny,  Adnural,  407,  408. 

Collot,  492,  494,  498,  499. 

Cologne,  3^  353,  ^65.  ^     .      .  . 

CoLONiBs:  Phaemaan,  63, 64;  Carthaginian, 
78;  Greek,  94-96,  134,  140-144;  Portu- 
guese, 391,  39a.  600,  6ox:  Spani^,  591, 
594-600;  Dutch,  60a,  603,  699;  French, 
6o2,  690. 

CcUnstum  (Rome),  331,  341. 

Colossus  (Rhodes),  142. 

Columba,  St.,  343. 

Columbus,  389,  302,  393. 

Comitta  (Roman),  170,  171,  183,  &c,  303. 

Commbrcb:  Egyptian,  31;  do.  under  Ptole- 
mies, 133;  Babylonian,  53;  Jewish,  56; 
Phoenician,  30, 31,  61-65;  see  ^8;  Cartha- 
ginian, 78;  Greek,  96;  Mediaeval,  330, 
347.  349.  350,  351.  35a;  Modem,  393, 
627-' 


Commines,  Philip  de,  4x8. 
Commodus  (Emperor),  344. 
Communists  (France),  559,  565-568. 
Comnenian  Emperors  (at  Constantinople), 

334- 
Concha,  Marshal,  576. 
Condtf  (the  "Great  '),  437,  444,  447. 
Condorcet,  491,  50X,  510. 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine:  see  Rkim4, 

Do.  Gerxnan,  S3X,  550. 

Do.  North  German,  551, 552,  564. 

Confucius,  XX,  X  3. 
Conon,  X30.  . 

Conrad  II.  (of  Gennanyy,  300;  do.  III.,  324, 

37a- 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  404,  405. 
Constance,  Council  of,  355,  399,  400. 
Constantine  (Emperor),  249,  251;  do.  Pa- 

laeologufi  (Greek  Emperor),  389. 
Constantine,  Grand-duke  (of  Russia),  541, 

542- 
Constantinople,  249,  253,  283,  s86,  29X,  99a, 

3»6,  3*7.  328,  3^6,  388,  389.  394,  395. 

540.  57".  57a- 
CoHtinenttU  System  (Napoleon's),  523,  525. 
Cook.  Captain,  629. 
Cooper,  Fenimore,  635. 
Copernicus,  432. 
Corcyra,  xi6. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  495. 
Cordova.  393,  »94.  3".  363,  376- 
Connth,  89,  X05,  xx6,  130,  X33,  X38,  X39, 900. 
Coraeille,  463. 
Correggio,  499. 

Corsica,  196,  197,  986,  350^  478,  483.  49*- 
Cortex,  398,  591-594- 
Cortona,  X67. 


Corvinus,  Matthias,  495. 

Couthon,  493,  494,  498,  499. 

Crassus,  3x3-2x6. 

Cratinus,  153. 

Cr6nieux,  534. 

Cremona,  X97. 

Crete.  89,  337,  350,  455. 

Crimea,  the,  473. 

Crcesus,  70. 

Crompton,  Samuel,  50X. 

Cromwell,  ^44. 

Croton  (or     Crotona"),  96.  143,  155.  x6x. 

Crusades:  3X3-33a     xst  Crusade,  317-391; 

«d,  324.  3*5;  3d,  3a5-327:  4tb,  3a7-3a8- 

Later  Cr.,  338. 
Cuba,  392,  59X,  60a 
Cum«,96,  X43,.x87. 
Cuneuorm  writing,  45. 
Curius  Dentatus,  X9T. 
Cuvier,  579,  580. 
Cyaxares,  49»  69;  do.  II.,  58. 
Cyprian,  St.,  253. 
Cyprus,  64,  X20,  322,  393,  496. 
Cyrene,  3a,  96. 
Cyrus  (the  Great),  59,  58,  70,  71 ;  da  the 


Younger,  74. 
Cnrtoryski, 


i,  Adam,  542. 


Dacians.  24  x. 

Damascus,  993. 

Damietta,  398. 

Dandolo,  Henry  (Doge  of  Venice),  35& 

Dante.  356,  364.  375- 

Danton.  488,  49a*  494.  499- 

Dantnc,  348. 

Dardanelles,  the,  54X. 

Darius  the  Mede,  58:  Dar.  Hyttams  (Da- 
rius I.),  5^  7x,  79,  106.  107;  Dar.  II. 
(Nothus),  74;  Dar.  III.  (Codonaan«is}, 
74,  xa5,  196-X98 

Darwin,  579. 

Datis,  7a,  X08. 

David  (King  of  Israel),  56. 

Davis,  Jefferson:  see  AmericmM  Civil  IVar. 

Davis,  John  (the  navigator),  699. 

Davoust,  Miirshal,  521,  529. 

Deak,  Francis,  539. 

Decemviri  (Roman),  X83. 

Decius  (Emperor),  245,  946,  959. 

Decius  Mus  (Roman  consul),  189. 

Delft,  493. 

Delos,  89,  xx6. 

Demetrius  Polioroetes,  X3x,  135,  13& 

Demosthenes  (the  general),  1x7,  xt8;  do. 
the  orator,  X2^,  X35,  X54. 

Denham,  Major,  634,  635. 

Denmark,  Danes,  279,  995,  302,  347.  357. 
387,  403..  4a8.  447.  451.  467,  471,  543. 
550:  Danish  hterature,  586;  do.  art,  587. 


Descartes,  459. 
Desiderius  (J^lng),  397. 


Desmoulins,  Camille,  49a,  409. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  39X ;  Diai^  Roy  (the 

"Cid"),  33a.  364. 
Diderot,  501,  5x0. 
Diebitsch,  G«neral,  54X. 
Diocletian  (Emperor),  947,  948,  asa. 
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Diodonu  Siculus»  a6u 

Diogenes,  158. 

Dionysiusl.  (of  Syracuse),  243:  do.  II.,  143: 

Dionysius  of  PortugaJ,  386. 
Diphilus,  153. 

Dominic,  St.,  Dominicans,  3x1,  3x2,  343, 
^     34i»'  360,  399. 

Domitian  (Emperor),  23X,  940,  241. 
Donizetti,  590,  591. 
Doria,  Andrea,  425. 
Dorians,  oo*  94t  95i  96,  97,  xoi,  xxd. 
Douay,  Generad,  555. 
Draco,  103. 

Dragonnades,^  the,  448. 
Dul^is,  Cardinal,  482. 
Ducrot,  General,  560,  561. 
Duilius  (Roman  consul),  X96. 
Dumounez,  492,  493,  494. 
Dundonald,  Lord,  600. 
Dunkirk,  444. 
Duns  Scocus,  343,  345,  360. 
Durer,  Albert,  43a 
Dutcfa^  the:  see  Holland. 

Eagles  (Roman  standards),  ax6. 

Eastern  Empire;  see  Greik  Empire. 

Ecbatana,  72,  77,  129. 

Ecclesia  (at  Athens),  X14,  X15. 

Edessa,  319,  324. 

Edward  I.  (of  England),  328;  do.  III.,  337, 

35X.  369.  374- 
Egypt,    £g3rptians,  6,   7,  24-41,   X26,   130, 

131-134,  220^  225,  a86,  989,  291,  325, 
„.    328,  393,  424,  516. 
Elam,  44. 
Elath,  63. 
Elba,  510,  527. 
Elb^e.  ly.  49S-. 
Elcano,  Sebastian  d',  393. 
Electors,  the  (Germany), ^53. 
Elis,  89,  ro2,  122,  149. 
EHzabeth  (of  England),  42X;  do.  of  Bohe- 

mia,  433. 
Emerson,  626. 
Emigr^  the  (at  French  Revolution),  487, 

490,  402. 
Emmanuel  III.  (of  Sardinia),  478. 
Encycloptfdistes.  the,  50X,  509. 
Enghien,  Due  d .  520. 
England,  English,  295,  306,  339,  340,  355* 

356.  364,  369f  37o»  393,  403.  404.  4i4. 

419.  439»  444.  445.  446.  449,  451,  452- 

454.  475.  477,  48a,  484,  494.  495,  49^. 

501.  5x7,  5^9,  531,  592,  523,  524,  525, 

537.  5a9»  531,  533.  533,  539,  54»i  543. 

Ennius,  20^,  ao6. 
Epaminondas,  X20-X22. 
Ephesus,  95,  141,  159. 
Ephialtes,  xio,  1x3. 
Ephors  (Sparta),  xoo,  139. 
Epictetus,  243. 
Epicurus,  157. 
Epirus,  89,  130^  136. 
Erasmus,  395,  40a 
Eratosthenes,  133. 
Erech,43. 


Erfurt,  400. 
Erigena,  341. 
Eryx,  137. 
Esarhaddon,  31,  48. 
Espartcro,  574,  575. 
Ethiopia,  Ethiopians,  5, 


3°: 


Etruscans,  Etniria,  x66,  167,  z68,  169,  187, 

188,  289.  190,  262. 
Euboea,  89,  Z13,  xx6. 
Euclid,  132.  X33. 
Eudes  (of  France),  301. 
Eugene,  Prince  (of  Savoy),  452,  453,  454, 

^     456,457- 

Euler,  506. 

Euphranor,  162. 

Euphrates,  23,  43. 

Eupolis,  153. 

Euripides,  252. 

Eurvmedon,  1x8. 

Eycks,  Van,  the  (painters),  366,  418. 

Ezra,  58. 

Fabius  Maximus,  189;  another,  198;  Fab. 
Pictor,  265,  206. 

Fahrenheit,  506. 

Faidherbe,  General,  558:  see  Franco-Ger^ 
man  War. 

Falerii,  167.  188. 

Famese,  Alexander:  see  Parma. 

Faust  (or  Fust)  (the  printer),  396. 

Favre,  Jules,  558. 

Frfnelon,  463. 

Ferdinand  (of  Aragon),  377,  393,  398,  399, 
415:  Ferd.  VIL  (of  Spain),  574;  Ferd. 
11.  (of  Germany),  433-436:  do-  HI-  436: 
Ferd.  1 1,  (of  Naples),  539, 548, 549;  Ferd. 
I.  (of  Austria),  539. 

Feudal  System,  297,  303-307,  329. 

F&vre,  Le,  4x2. 

Fichte,  504. 

Filicaja,  Vincenzo  da,  456. 

Fillmore,  President,  608. 

Finland,  523.      • 

Finns,  279. 

Flamininus,  239. 

Flanders,  302,  348,  352,  4x6,  4x8,  459. 

Flavian  Emperors  (Rome),  940^  942. 

Fleury,  Cardinal,  482. 

Florence,  349,  356,  364,  374,  37*  395,  439, 
456. 

Forum  (Roman),  182,  207,  232. 

Fouch^,  492,  490,  529. 

Fouc^uier  Tinville,  492,  499,  50a 

Founer,  565. 

France,  280,  987,  a88,  995,  300^  302,  339, 340, 
347,  35»,  356,  357,  368-370,  403,  403- 
4ti,  414,  436-438,  438-454,  475,  478- 
500,  515-537.  538,  S3«,  533-535.  538, 
539,  54",  543,  544-548,  55«,  553-57©, 
574,  S?7- 

Franche-Comte,  446,  447,  448. 

Francia,  Dr.,  599. 

Francis,  Sl  (of  Assisi),  Franciscans,  329, 

Francis  ^fAustria,  532;  do.  Fnm.  Joseph 

(of  Austria),  530,  559. 
Francis  II.  of  Napfes.  549.        ,,.  ^^T^ 
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Francis  I.  of  France,  399,  4041  405t  4^:  do. 

II..  406,  407. 
Franconian  Emperors  'Germany),  900^  30X. 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  531,  550^ 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  503,  503;  do.  Sir  John, 

631,  63a. 
Franks,  346,  354,  359,  aSo,  a8i,  a88,  395, 

Freaerick  [Elector  Palatine\  433,  434; 
Fred.  William  (of  BratuUnbnrg),  the 
Grtat  RUctoTy  473,  474;  Fred,  1.  (of 
Prussia)^  474 ;  Fred.  II.  \th*  Grtat), 
472.474-476»  482,  505,  5o6,  5x1:  F»«d. 
William  I.  lo(  Prussia},  aj 4:  do.  II., 
490;  do.  III.,  531,  536;  ao.  IV.,  536, 

Frederick  I.  (Bardarossa)  (of  Germofiy,, 

336,  366,  367,  373;  do.  II.,  338,  367:  do. 

III..  368. 
Frederick  III.  {o( Saxony),  mo,  403. 
Frederick  Charles,  Prince  {of  Prussia),  551, 

555,  556:    see  FntHco-German  U^ar; 

Frederick  William.   Prince  (of  Pms- 

"'«).  55«»  555.  55^'  s/»  PraMOhGtrmaH 

War. 
Fret  Companies  for  Free  Lancts),  37a 
French  literature  (19th  century),  584;  French 

art  (loth  century),  586. 
Friedland.  Duke  of:  see  Walitnsttin, 
Frobisher,  639. 
Froissart,  418. 
Frondturs,  the,  442. 

Gabinian  Law  (Rome),  sxi. 

Cades,  64. 

Gainsborough  (painter),  503. 

Gains,  384,  385. 

Galba  (Emperor),  84a 

Galileo,  yjl,  460. 

Gallia  Cissdpina,  166,  x88,  197,  314,  3x9. 

Gallienus  (Emperor),  346. 

Galvani,  505. 

Gambetta,  558  (see  Fmnco-Germttn  War) 

Garfield,  President,  633. 
Garibaldi,  538,  m7.  548,  540,  56«»  S^a- 
Gaul;  Gauls,  the,  137,  166,  184,  314,  3x7, 
319.  339,  338,  356,  357,  36x,  379,  381, 

Gay-Lussac,  581. 
Gaza,  Theodore,  395. 
Gela,  96. 

Gellius  Egnatius,  xoo. 
Gelon  (of  Syracuse),  143. 
Genghis  Khan:  tee  Jtngkit  Khan. 
Genoa,  349,  350,  351,  393,  425,  478,  53r. 
Gensenc,  356,  358. 
Gensonn^,  49X,  494. 
Genucius.  i8a. 
George  of  Trebizond,  395. 
George  I.  (of  England],  470. 
Gepidae,  386. 
Gerard,  Balthazar,  433. 
Gerard,  Marshal.  544. 
Gerbert:  see  Sylvester  II.  (Pope). 
German  literature  (x9th  century),  584,  585; 
do.  art,  586. 


Germans  (race),  6:  aee  also  Teutons. 
Germans  (ancient  nation),  3x7,  336, 337,  «44, 

346,  347,  357,  359. 
Germans,  Germany  (medieval  and  modem), 

378,  381,  388,  395,  300^  346.  347i  353. 

356»  357.  364.  396,  398.  409,  406,  433- 

438.  449.  453.  5".  5»7.  5«S.  5a9.  535. 
^^  536,  54^559.  553-564- 
Ghent,  348,  351,  398,  417,  430^  433,  537. 
Ghibellines,  37a. 
Gibraltar,  393,  454. 
Giotto.  366. 
Girondists,  40X,  494. 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  538. 
Gluck,  5x3. 
Goa,  393. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  3X7-3aT. 
Goeben,  General  von,  563. 
Goethe,  493,  508,  509. 
Gold  Coast  (Africa),  39X. 
Goldsmith  (poet),  50X. 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  398. 
Good  Emperors,  the  (Rome),  341-344. 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  390^  391,  393. 

Goths,  345,  846. 347,  354,  855,  «S6.  «59.  »*>, 

385,  386,  393. 
Gounod,  59X. 
Gourko,  Genersl,  573. 
Gracchi,  the,  807. 
Granada.  3x1,  %6-^  376,  377. 
Grant.  GeneiaT  (President):  see  Amertceut 

Ciinl  War,  and  633,  633. 
Granvella,  Cardinal,  430. 
Gray  Friars:  see  Franciseans. 
Greece,   Greeks  (ancient),  6,  33,  86.  ftc.. 


X44-X46.  x«s  aoo  (see  Athens,  Sparta, 

"    ):Gr.  deities,  147, 148:  Gr.  festivals, 

(,   X49;   Gr.   literature,  X51-154: 


ly,  X54-158:  Gr.  architec- 
ture,*xs8, 159:  sculpture,  X59-X61 ;  paint- 
ing, x6x-x63;  music,  xfa. 

Greece,  Greeks  (modem),  539,  543,  543, 573. 

Greek  (Byzantine)  Empve.  38a,  ftc,  386, 
&c.  »95.  30».  3M.  387.  365.  3«,  3W. 
&c.:  see  Constantinefple  saia  Juris. 

Greek  fire.  318. 

Gregory  Naziaiuen,  353. 

Gregory  VII.  (Pope),  300,  y>x,  308.  309, 
3x0:  do.  XIIL  (Pope),  4x3;  Greg,  the 
Great  (Pope),  308,  51  x. 

Grrfvy,  President,  570. 

Grimm,  Jacob,  578,  579. 

Grocyn,  305. 

Grotius,  587. 

Guelfs,  373. 

"  Gueux,    the,  49a 

Guiemie,  «>f. 

Guise,  Duke  of.  406,  407,  408 ;  Guises,  the, 
407;  do.,  Henry  of,  408,  409. 

Guizot,  533,  568,  583. 

Gustavus  I.  (of  Sweden)  (GusUvus  Vasa\ 
428,  4^5;  do.  III.,  470,  471;  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  434-436^ 

GutenbeiY.  395. 

Guyon,  General,  539. 

Gylippus,  xi«.  nn^r^n]i>' 
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Hadrian  (Emperor),  349,  359. 

Hadrianople,  388,  541,  573. 

Haerlem,  433. 

Hague,  the,  439. 

Hales,  Alexander  de,  360. 

Halicamassus,  95,  141,  153. 

Hambutg,  347,  535.  531,  553,  564. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  196,  197. 

Hamidc  race,  6. 

Handel,  5x3. 

Hannibal,  196,  197-900,  538. 

Hanover,  519,  531,  537,  551. 

Hanse  Towns,  349,  535, 

Hapsburg  Emperors  (Germany),  368,  370. 

Hardenberg,  <36. 

Hargreaves,  James,  501. 

Harmodius,  105. 

Haroun-al-kaschid,  393. 

Harvey.  William,  459. 

Hasdrubal,  zq6,  198,  109. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  635. 

Haydn,  513. 

Haynau,  General,  539,  540. 

Havti  (Hispaniola),  393,  591. 

H<fbert,  493,  499-    . 

Hebrews  (race,  naUon),  6,  aa,  54-60^ 

Hector,  91. 

Heiira,  the,  39a 

Helena  (Empress),  349. 

Helena,  St.  (island),  537. 

Hellas,  Hellenes,  8,  88,  90,  379. 

H^oise,  358. 

Helots,  99. 

Helvetii,  the,  317. 

Henry  VIII.  \xA  EngUmd^y  404,  405. 

Henry  II.  (of  France),  406,  407,  563:  da 
III.,  408,  409;  do.  IV.,  408,  409-41 X, 
438. 

Henry  I.  fof  GermoMy),  300;  do.  III.,  300; 
do.  IV.  300,  301,  310;  do.  v.,  310. 

Henry,  Prince  (of  Portugal),  "the  Navi- 
gator," 391. 

Heraelius  (Emperor),  a86,  391. 

Herculaneum,  334,  341. 

Hermanaric,  354. 

Herodotus,  36,  33,  14a,  153. 

Herostratus,  141. 

Herechel,  Str  W.,  503. 

Herzegovina,  540,  553.  571,  573. 

Hesiod,  150. 

Hesse.  403. 

Hezekiah,  47,  57. 

Hiero  I.  (of  Syracuse),  X43,  151;  do.  II., 
143.144,19^197.      , 

Hieronymus  (of  Syracuse),  144. 

Hildebrand  (Pope):  see  Gregory  VII. 

Hindoos  5,  6,  16,  30,  3x. 

Hipparchus,  105;  do.  astronomer,  133. 

Hippias,  105,  107,  X08. 

Hippocrates,  155. 

Hiram  (King)  of  Tyre,  63,  65. 

Hoche,  496. 


Hogarth,  503. 
Hohensti 


lenstaufen  Line  (Emperors  of  Germany): 

see  SuaHan. 
Hohenzollems,  the,  473. 
Holland,  393,  394,  403,  416,  417,  431,  433, 


4*3.  494.  434,  437.  444.  445.  44^.  447. 

448.  449.  45«.  466,  475.  494.  496,  5x9, 

59^.  531,  543,  544:  do.  art,  hterature, 

science,  587,  588. 
"Holy  Lance,'  the,  319. 
Homer,  91,  105. 
Honorius  (Emperor),  356. 
Horace,  3^3. 

Horatius  (Roman  Consul),  183. 
Horn  (Swedish  general),  436. 
Hortensius   f  Roman   Dicutor),   186;    da 

(orator),  337. 
Hudson,  603,  639. 
Hugh  Capet  (of  France),  30X. 
Hugo,  Victor,  584. 
Huguenots,  403,  407,  408,  409,  491,  438, 


439.  448,  449. 
nboldt,  579. 
Hume,  David,  50T, 


Hungary,  Hungarians,  379,  997,  300,  303, 
3«6.  387,  425.  45a,  455.  457.  475,  53'. 
„     539.  540,  55a. 

Huns,  954,  355,  356,  957.  958,  959.  286. 
Hunter.  William  and  John,  509. 
Huss,  John.  355,  399. 
Hyksos,  30L 
Hyperides,  135. 

Iberians,  317. 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  543. 

Iconium,  3x4,  33^,  336. 

Iconoclasts,  the  (in  Netherlands).  430,  491. 

*•  Iliad,"  the,  9X,  X34,  150. 

India,  x6,  X98,  301,  393. 

Indo-European  fAryan)  race,  6,  195,  999, 

Innocent  III.  (Pope),  31  x,  3x9,  354,  4x5. 

Inquisition,  the,  319,  344,  377,  399, 415,  4x6, 

,  4:^7,  576 
"  Institutes,    the  (Roman  law),  385. 
lonians,  90,  94,  95,  96,  97,  xox,  xx6. 
Ireland,  403. 
Irving,  Washington,  634. 
Isabella  of  Castue,  377,  393,  4x5:  Isabella  of 

Spain,  574,  575. 
Isaeus,  XS4. 
Isis,  ^7,  39. 
Islamism,  388,  39a 
Isocrates,  X54. 
Isthmian  games,  149. 
Italian  race,  167. 
Italy,  96,  x66,  38x.  395,  397,  339,  340,  347, 

355.  356,  364.  37«-375,  386.  394,  39^. 

398,  403,  405,  4".  4*4,  454.  477,  478, 

5«,  5«S,  5»6,  5«7.  539.  531.  537-539. 

547-549.   550.   55 x;    Italian   hterature 

(xoth  century).  585. 
Ivan  III.  (of  Russia},  465;  do.  IV.,  465. 

Jackson,  President,  607:  do.  "Stonewall," 

General:  see  AmericoM  Crvil  fVar. 
Jacobins,  the  (or  "Mountain"),  488,  49X, 
,      49a.  494.  496,  497.  500- 
Jacquard,  5x3. 

Jagdlont,  the  (Polish  dynasty),  |37. 
James  I.  (of  England),  433:  do.  II.,  453. 
Janiculan  Hill  (Rome),  x86. 
Janissaries,  388,  436,  456,  54a 
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fanus  ("Temple"  of),  aa5-a«6 

^apan,  393. 

fenerson,  Thomas,  605. 

^ehan^hir  (Sultan),  17. 

Jenghis  Khan,  la,  294,  387. 

'  ferome,  St.,  353. 

Jerusalem,  56,  57,  60,  312,  341,  34a,  963, 

314,  MO,  331,  32s,  337,  338. 
Jesuits,  the,  4»2-4M.  477.  53*.  537.  564.     ^ 
Jews  (see  also  Hebrtws  and  JtrusaUm), 


a4«,  316,  353,  359»  36a,  363,  377.  378, 
,      390.  39».  434- 
Jezebel,  07. 
Joanna  (of  Spain),  398. 
John,  Don,  of  Austria,  43d. 
John  (of  England),  311. 
John  VIII.  Q>ope),  309:  do,  XII.  (Pope),  309. 
John  I.  (of  Portugal),  386,  391;  ao.  Il.>  391; 
'>  57: 

_  y.  3' 

John  Scotus:  see  Erigtna, 


.  (of  Porti 
do.  VI.,  576,  577. 
""-'"bury,    ' 


John  of  SaUsI 


160. 


Johnson,  President,  633. 

ones.  Sir  William,  578. 

oseph  (patriarch),  301 

Joseph  1.  (of  Portugal),  477. 

os^phine.  Empress,  515,  531,  534. 

osiah,  3a,  57. 

loubert.  General.  517. 

lourdan,  Marshal,  496,  517,  531. 

uarei,  597. 
^ugurtha,  208. 
Julia,  Lex  (Rome),  009. 
Julian  (Emperor),  353,  354. 
Julius  Caesar,  313,  2x3,  314,  ai<,  fli7,  2x9, 

330,  221,  223,  325,  227,  528:  Jul.  PftuluS* 

384. 

unot.  Marshal,  534. 

ussieus,  the  (botanists),  505. 

ust,  Saint,  493,  494,  499- 

ustmian  (Emperor),  383,  384,  385. 
.utes,  38x. 
Juvenal,  335. 

Kanaris,  Constantine,  543. 
Kant,  503,  504. 
Kara  Mustafa  (Vizier),  456. 
Karlings;  see  CarUnnngian, 
Kazan,  465. 

Kellermann,  Marshal,  sax. 
Kepler,  460. 
Kherson,  473. 
Khiva,  570. 
Khorsabad,  4a. 
Klopstock,  507. 

Knights  (Roman),  303;  do.  Mediaeval  Orders, 
333,  323:  Knighthood,  in  Chivalry,  334- 

337- 
KOmgsberg,  348. 
Koran,  390,  391. 
Kossuth.  539i 
KovunjiL  43. 
Kuolai  Knan,  X3. 
Kutusoff,  General,  525. 

Lacedaemon,  89:  sm  Sfmrta* 
Laccmia^  89,  98. 
LactanUus,  353. 


Lad'islaw  III.  (of  Poland),  497* 
Laevinus  (Roman  Copsul),  191. 
Lafayette,  487,  488. 
Lafontaine,  463. 
La^n^ange,  506. 
Lamez,  4x3. 
Lamartine,  534. 
Lander,  Ricnaird,  635. 
Langiewicz,  543. 
Languedoc,  311,  353. 
Lannes,  Marshal,  581. 
Lao-Tse,  xx,  13. 
Laplace,  505,  506. 
Laplanders,  279. 
Lascaris,  395. 

Latin  (races),  6,  8,  167,  279;  da  (nation), 
x68,  X73,  x88,  X89;  language,  a8i,  339^ 

Lavoisier,  506. 

Lavard,  is. 

Lebccuf,  Marshal,  555. 

Lebon,  493,  498. 

Lee,  Cieneral,  6xx,  &c:  see  Amtricam  Civil 

War. 
Legion  (Roman),  179. 
Leionitz,  460, 461. 
Leipsic,  ^55,  359, 
Leo  the  Isaunan  (Emperor;,  a9X. 
Leo  I.   (the  Great)  (Pope),  308:   da   III. 

(Pope),  297,  308:  do.  Vill.  (Pope),  309: 

do.  X. ,  400,  40X,  40a,  412. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  375,  405. 
Leonidas,  109,  xxa 
Leondni,  96. 
Leopold  (of  Austria),  Duke,  370;  da  (of 

Austria),  Emperor,  447,  «!,  452.  45S. 

456:  do.  II.,  490;  da  I.  (of  Belgium), 

544:  do.  IL,  544. 
I^epidus,  223,  334. 
Lesbos,  89,  95. 
Lescure,  495. 
Lesseps,  De,  546. 
L«8ung,  wi»  508. 
Levant^  the,  349,  35a 
Levemer,  s8x. 
Lewenhaupt,  Geocnl,  469. 
Leaden,  422. 

Licinius  (Roman  tribune),  184. 
Liebig,  58a 
Lille,  446. 
Lincoln,  Preudent,  6x0:  vttAmtrican  Civii 

IVoTf  and  621,  62a. 
Liniueus,  504. 
Ljsbon,  ^6,  477,  534. 
Lithuanians,  8,  379. 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  637-^a 
Livius  Androoicus,  905. 
Livy,  333. 
Lpllards,  355. 
Lombards,  a8o,  285,  297. 
Lombardy,  35a.  367, 454,  516,  531,  537.  538, 

London.  349. 

Longfellow,  6a6i 

Longinus,  246. 

Lon^reet,  General:  aee  Amtrium  Citni 
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L<wnune,  299,  371,  483,  563. 
Lothar  (Kinff),  399. 
Louis  it.  (otHuii^ry),  42^. 
Louis  le  D^boniuure  (of  France), 


.  999»  358: 
do.  VII.,  334,  iis\  do.  IX-,  328.  368, 
369;  do.  XI., ^70,  371;  do.  Xfll.,  4IX, 
«8-^;  do.  XIV.,  440-4S4;,4SS.  481; 
do.  XV.,  48X.  482,  483:  do.  XVL,  481, 
48J  485.  486»  489,„490,  49».  4941  do. 
XVIL,  537:  do.  XVIIl.,  5t9  (as  Count 
of  Provence),  527,  532. 

Louis  Napoleon  (of  France),  534,  535,  544- 
^8,  55«,  553-558.  568. 

Louis  Philippe  (of  France),  493,  533- 

Louis  I.  (or  Portugal),  577. 

Louvain,  4x8. 

Louvois,  448. 

Lovola,  Ignatius,  4x3,  4x3. 

Lubeck,  347,  349,  525,  531,  552,  564. 

LucaOj  234. 

Lucanians,  167,  X90,  191. 

Lucca,  Duchy  of,  531. 

Luc'ian,  244. 

Lucilius,  226. 

Lucretius,  227. 

Lucullus,  2x0. 

Lusitania,  20X. 

Lutatius  Catulus,  197. 

Luther,  400-403;  Lutherans,  420,  428,  433, 
437- 

Luxembourg,  Duke  of,  449. 

Lycurgus,  ^,  99,  100,  106,  X15,  X38. 

Lydia,  70. 

Lyons,  354,  358,  495,  496,  498. 

Lysander,  1x9. 

Lysias,  X54. 

Lysimachus,  X3X. 

Lysippus,  160. 

Macartney,  Lord,  13. 

Maccabees,  the,  59. 

M'Clellan,  General:  see  Ameruan  Civil 

War, 
M'Clintock,  Sir  Leopold,  63a. 
M'Clure,  Captain,  6^2. 
Macdonald,  Marshal,  517. 
Macedonia,  89  (or  Macedon),  xa2-x3x,  X35, 

138.  139.  ^9h  «». 
Mack,  General,  521. 
MacMahon,   Marshal,  556,  557,   558,  566, 

*;r  }^'  "°" 

Madeira,  301.  ^ 

Madison,  iVesident,  606. 
Mzcenas,  232. 
Magellan,  393. 
Magi,  the,  75,  29X. 
Magna  Graecia,  96,  142. 
Mag 


Magyars,  279,  295,  302. 
Mahmoud  II.  (Sultan |.  540,  541.^ 
Mahomet,  289,  290;  Mahometanism, 
Mahrattas,  X7. 
Maimonides,  ^63. 
Maintenon,  Madame  de,  448. 
Malesherbes,  483. 
Malta,  322,  455, 
Mamelukes,  516. 
Manchoos,  the,  13. 
(80) 


18. 


Mandeville,  Sir  John  de,  390. 

Manetho,  26,  39. 

Mans,  Le,  561,  563. 

Mansfeld,  Count,  4^ 

Manteuffel,  General,  560:  set  Fraftca-Ger- 

ttuui  JVar. 
Mantua,  516. 

Manuel  Comoenus  (Emperor),  334,  325. 
Marat,  49a,  494. 
Marcellus,  144,  198. 
Marco  Polo,  12,  389. 
Mardonius,  72,  73,  X07,  xxx. 
Mar{;aret  of  Valois,  408. 
Mana  da  Gloria  (of  Portugal),  577. 
Maria  de  Medici,  41  x,  438. 
Maria  Louisa  (Empress).  524. 
Maria  Theresa  (of  Spain),  4A2,  448,  450;  do. 

(of  Austria),  475,  476,  483. 
Marius,  ao8,  aoo,  211, 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  445,  4Sa-4S4.  4^8, 

Sa8. 
Marsin,  Marshal,  453,  453* 
Martial,  335. 
Mary  of  Burgundy,   398*  399 :  do.  I.  (of 

England),  406. 
Masinissa,  aoo,  208. 
Massagetx,  the,  7X. 
Mass^a,  Marshal,  ^16.  517,  531. 
Massilia  (Marseilles),  96,  350. 
Massillon,  ^06,  507. 
Matthias.  King  (of  Hungary):  see  Corvinus; 

do.  Em^ror  of  Germany,  433. 
Maurice,  Prince,  of  Nassau,  423,  424. 
Maury,  626. 
Mausoleum,  the,  14X. 
Mavrooordato,  543. 
Maximian  (Emperor),  247. 
Maximilian  ( Emperor  of  Uermany),  398, 399, 

426;  do.  of  Mexico,  597. 
Maximinus  (Emperor),  245. 
Mayenne,  Duke  of,  409. 
Mayors  of  the  Palace  (France),  287. 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  396,  436,  44X,  442,  444. 
MazepjM,  469. 
Maxxini,  537,  5^8. 

Meade,  ueneTal:  see  American  Civil  War. 
Mecca,  289,  290,  29X,  425. 
Mecklenburg,  Grand  Duke  of,   559:    see 

Frunco-GermoH  War. 
Media^  Medes,  23,  49,  52,  68,  69,  70. 
Medicis,  the,  374,  375,  394, 4o6, 4t»,  429, 430- 
Medina,  291. 

Mehemet  Ali  (of  Egypt),  541,  543. 
Melanchthon,  403. 
Melas,  General,  5x8. 
Memphis,  29,  34. 
Menander,  153. 
Mendelssohn,  589,  590. 
Menes,  29. 

Menkeres  (or  Mycerinus),  29,  35. 
Mentz  (or  Mainz,  or  Mayence),  316,  353, 

395.  3?6- 
Merovingian  Kings  (France),  280,  287,  288, 

Mesopotamia,  a2,  43,  44,  324. 
Messalina,  239.  ^  , 

Messana,  96,  196.     Digitized  by  LjOOQ  IC 
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Mes«enta,  89,  94,  98,  106,  xaa. 

Metastasio,  507L 

Mettemich,  Prince,  539. 

Mete,  446,  555,  556.  5S9»  S^S- 

Mexico,  398,  4x9,  S9x-594f  597.  ^»  <5o8. 

Meyerbeer,  580. 

Michael  Angelo,  375,  428,  409;  Mich.  Feo- 

dorovich  (of  Russia),  465. 
Michelet,  583. 
Micon,  x6z. 


Migud,  Dom  (of  Portugal),  577. 
Mikn  (city),  247,  255,  365,  367, 


521. 


516,  5x8, 


Milanese,  the  (Duchy  of  Milan),  386,  405. 

Miletus,  95,  96,  X19. 

Milo  (the  athlete),  142. 

Miltiades,  xo8,  1x3. 

Mimnermus,  151. 

Mirabeau,  485,  488,  489. 

Misenum,  229,  234. 

Missolonghi,  543. 

Mithridates,  209,  2x0. 

Modena,  Duchy  of,  531,  537,  547. 

Mohammed  II.  (Sultan),  388,  389. 

Moldavia,  541,  547. 

Moli^re,  463. 

Moltke,  Count  von,  550, 551, 554:  yot  Franco- 
German  War. 

Momoro,  499. 

Monasticism,  253,  342,  343,  4x2. 

Mongolian  race  (Moguls),  5,  12,  16, 17,  279, 
292,  293,  29s,  387. 

Monks:  see  Monasticism. 

Monroe,  President,  606. 

Mons  Sacer  (Rome),  X82,  X83. 

Montaigne,  430,  43X. 

Montecucoli,  447. 

Montenegro,  571,  572. 

Montesquieu;  501,  509. 

Montezuma,  594. 

Montferrat,  Marquis  of.  327. 

Montmorency,  Constable  de,  407,  408;  do., 
Duke  of,  440. 

Montpellier,  351,  358. 

Moors,  292  (see  Saracens),  294,  30a,  311, 

„    351.363.377,378. 

Moreau,  General,  517,  5x8,  saa 

Moscow,  467,  525. 

Mosul,  4a. 

Motley,  58^ 

MouraviefC  General,  546. 

Mozart,  513. 

Mummius,  119,  aoo. 

Murat,  Marshal,  5ax,  534. 

Muiillo.  461. 

Musset,  Alfred  de,  584. 

Mycenae,  90. 

Myron,  x6o. 

Nabonadius,  5a. 

Nabopolassar,  49,  51. 

Naevius,  305. 

Nantes,  497,  498,  499:  do.,  Edict  of,  409, 

430.  438.  449- 
Naples  (ancient)   (Neapolis),   96;   modem 

kingdom  of,  386,  398,  399,  454,  5x6, 5x7, 

524,  531,  537.  538,  539.  549. 


Napoleon:  %k^ Bonaparte. 

Napoleon  IIL  (of  France):  see  Louis Na^ 

Uon. 
Narbonne,  3x1,  350^ 
Nazes,  Sir  George,  63a. 
Narses,  385. 
Narvacz,  574..  575- 
Nassau,  Louis  of,  431. 
Navarre,  30a,  376^  398. 
Nearchus.  xa8. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  3a,  43,  5X,  57,  63. 
Necho,  3x,  3a,  57. 
Necker,  ^84,  485-487. 
Nehemian,  58. 
Nelson,  Loi^,  5x6. 
Nemean  games,  X49. 
Neriglassar,  52. 

Nero  (Emperor),  333,  339,  340^  351. 
Nerva  fEmperor),  a4X. 
Netherlands,  347,  399,  406,  4x8,  430,  433, 

446,  4|^4,  516:  see  Holland, 
Newton,  bir  Isaac,  458. 
Ney,  Marshal,  521. 
Nice  (Nicaeaj  (Asia  Minor),  314,  318,  337; 

da  Council  of,  353:  do.  in  France,  5x6, 

Nichobis  I.  (Pope),  309;  da  II.,  3x0;  do. 

v.,  395. 

Nicholas  (of  Russia),  54a,  546. 

Nicias  (the  general),  xx7,  xx8;  do.  (painter), 
x6a. 

Nicomedia,  347. 

Niebuhr,  58a. 

Niemen,  the,  535. 

Nihilism,  573. 

Nile,  31,  35,  36:  see  Egypt,  and  636,  637. 

Nimrod,  43. 

Nimroud,  4a. 

Nineveh,  49,  69. 

Nismes,  351. 

Nitocris,  39. 

Nominalists,  359. 

Nordenskidld,  Professor,  63a 

Normandy,  301,  303,  368. 

Normans:  see  Norsemen. 

N(Hsemen  (or  "Northmen,"  or  "Nor- 
mans"), 380,  395,  302. 

Norway,  279,  30a,  347, 387, 403. 4*8, 470, 471. 

Novels,  the  (Roman  law),  385. 

Novgorod.  349»  4^4.  465. 

Numantia,  aox. 

Numidia,  ao8. 

Nureddin,  335. 

Nuremberg,  356. 

Nushirvan:  sec  Chosroes, 

Occam,  William,  360,  361. 
Octavius:  see  Augustus  Ceesar. 
Odoacer,  a6i,  a8a 
O'Donnell,  Marshal,  574,  575. 
Odyssey,  the,  9a,  X34.  xsa 
CEcolampadius,  403. 
Ogulnii,  the  (Roman  tribunes),  x86. 
Ollivier,  555. 
Olympiads,  xoa. 
Olympic  games,  xoa,  149^ 
Olyntniacs,  the,  xa3.  t 
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Olynthns,  123. 

Omar  (Caliph),  331. 

Omar  Pasha,  546. 

Ophir,  56.  65. 

Orange,  Prince  of  (the  great),  420-433:  for 

another,  see  Ivilliam  lit. 
Origen,  253. 


Orleans.  Duke  of  (th«  Regent),  482;  do. 

"Philippe  Egalittf,"  497,  533:  do.  Louis 

PhUippe,  532.  533. 
Ormuz,  392.  627-629. 
Ormuzd,  68,  75. 
Orodes,  2x6. 
Oscans^  167. 
Osiris,  37,  A  39. 
Osman  Pasha,  572. 
Ostrogoths,  254,  255,  280,  285,  295. 
Othnun,  388. 
Otho  (Roman  Emperor),  240;  do.  (King  of 

Greece),  543. 
Otto  (Otho)  the  Great  (of  Germany),  300, 

30X,  309. 
Oudmot,  General,  538. 
Ovid,  2^2,  233. 
Oxenstiem,  435,  436. 

Pacuvius,  206. 

Padua,  358. 

Paestum,  06,  1^9. 

Painters,  Mediaeval,  366. 

Paladines,  d'Aurelle  des,  General,  559,  560. 

Palatinate,  the,  403,  434. 

Palatine  Hill  (Rome),  x68. 

Palermo,  351. 

Pttlestiue,  2x2,  3x2  (see  also  Crttsadts),  3x4, 

321,  328,  424. 
Palestnna,  5x2. 
Padikao,  Comte  de,  557. 
Palissy,  Bernard,  430. 
Palmyra,  65,  246. 
Palos,  392. 

Pandects,  the  (Roman  law),  285. 
Pantheon,  the  (Rome),  23X. 
Papirius  (Roman  consul),  X89. 
Paraguay,  599,  6ox. 
Paris,  30X,  302,  358,  368,  395,  A42,  46X,  482 

(see  Rtvolutiotu^  FrtMck)^    527.  528, 

Sja,  533-535,  545,  S4«.  558:  t^Franat- 

German  iVar^  and  564-568. 
Park,  Mungo,  6314. 
Parma,  Duchy  of.  53X,  537,  547. 
Parma,  Mainret,  Duchess  of,  420;  do.. 

Prince  of  (Alexander  Famese),  423, 424. 
Parrhasius,  x6i. 
Parrv,  Sir  William.  630,  631. 
Parthenon,  the,  X59,  455. 
Parthia,  2x5.  2x6,  242,  245. 
Pasaivada,  77, 
giscal,  jj6^,  464. 
Paskievitch,  General,  542. 
Patriarch  (of  Constantinople),  282. 
Patricians  (Roman),  X69,  X70,  x8x-x86.  203. 
Paul  (Apostle),  251;  Paul  III.  (Pope),  4x6; 

do.  IV..  4x2. 
Pausanias  (Spartan   king),  ixx;    da    the 

writer,  xoo. 


Pausias,  X62. 

Pedro,  Dom  (of  Braidl),  577. 

Pedro  V.  (of  Portugal),  577. 

Pelasm.  89.  90. 

Pelopidas,  120,  121,  122. 

PeIoponnesus^^87,  89,  94. 

Pepin  (of  Heristal),  287,  293. 

Pepin  the  Short,  287,  295,  309. 

Perdiccas,  X3X. 

Perppamus,  X40k  sox. 

Penander,  X05. 

Pericles,  1x2,  1x3.  X17,  X54,  155,  162,  163. 

Perioed,  the,  98,  99,  X39. 

Persepolis,  76^  77,  X28. 

Perseus  (of  Macedon),  X39,  20a 

Persia,  Persians  (ancient),  5,  6,  22,  23,  32, 
52,  69-78:  see  under  Wars;  do.  me- 
diaeval and  modem,  286,  29X,  293,  425, 
^i,  628. 

Persius,  334. 

Peru,  398,  4x9.  594-599- 

Peter  the  Great,  466-471. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  3x4-3x6. 

Peter  Lombard,  360. 

Peterborough,  Elarl  of,  454. 

Petersburg,  468. 

Petrarch.  364,  375,  394,  395. 

Petreius,  220. 

Phaednis,  233. 

Phalanx,  the,  X22,  123,  X27,  137. 

Phalaris,  142. 

Pharaoh-Necho:  see  Nechc. 

Phamaces,  22  x. 

Phidias,  159,  160. 

Philemon,  153. 

Philip  of  Austria,  398,  399. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  403. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  122,  xas;  do.  V.  of  Ma- 

PhiUp  of  Valois  (France),  360,  370:  Philip 
IV.  (of  France),  323;  Philip  Augustus, 

Phihp  IL  (of  Spam),  406,  ^39,  4x6,  4x9,  420. 

42X,  123,  424;  do.  III.,  44x;  do.  IV., 

44«;  do.  V    .„,  454. 
Philippics,  the  (of  Demosthenes),  123;  do.  of 

Cicero,  224. 
PhiUibert  of  Savoy,  ^27. 
Philology,  Comparative,  578,  579. 
Philopoemen,  X38. 
Phoaon,  X35. 
Phoenicia,  Phoenicians,  6^  20,  22,  3a,  56, 6x- 

67,  2x2. 
Phraates,  2x6  (note). 
Phrynichus,  X52. 
Pichegru,  496,  5aa 
Piedmont,  531. 
Pierce,  President,  608. 
Pincon,  391. 

Pindar,  125,  X43,  X5x,  152. 
Pwa.  349,35a 
Pisistratus,  xo^,  T05. 
Pitt,  >^liam  ( Ae  younger),  521. 
Pius  IV.  (Pope),  4i6rPiu8  V.  (Pope).  4xa; 

do.  VI..  5x6:  do.  VIL,  5«i:  do.  IX., 
^.    537,538. 
Puarro,  398,  594. 
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Plato,  32,  X43,  XS4.  X55.  x57- 

Plautus,  906. 

Plebeians  (Roman),  X69,  170^  173,  x8x-x86, 

203. 
Pliny  (the  elder),  333:  do.  the  younger,  335. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  625. 
Poland,  303,  324,  387,  427.  4*8, 435, 45^,  457» 

465.  467.  47a.  473.  476.  541.  54«. 
Polignac,  Pnnce  de,  532,  568. 
Polk.  President,  607. 
Polybius,  X87. 
Polydetus,  x6o,  387. 
Polycrates,  X05. 
Polygnotns,  x6x. 
Pombal,  Marquis  of,  477. 
Pompadour,  Madame  dei  482. 
Pompeii,  2^4,  241. 
Pompeius  Magniu  (Pompey  the  Great),  sxo, 

211,  212,  2x4,  219,  220. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  595. 
Pontine  Marshes,  222. 
Pontius  (the  Samnite),  X89,  X9a 

PontUS,  209,  2X2,  221. 

Pope  (the  poet),  501. 

Popes,  301,  307-3",  3*8,  3a9.  34a.  352,  353, 

369.  372.  386.  401,  402,  412,  413,  455. 

531.  547,  549- 
Portugal,  385.  386,  39X,  39«.  393.  394.  403. 

414,  419,  431,  440,  477,  534,  576,  577, 

600,  60X,  627-629. 
Porus,  128. 
Potemkin,  47X. 
Potidaea,  123. 
Poussin,  462. 

Praetorians  (of  Rome),  939,  944. 
Prague,  355,  359,  433. 
Praxiteles,  160. 
Prescott,  582,  583, 
Pressburg,  425. 
Prichard,  Dr.,  578. 
Priestley,  Jose^,  502, 
Prim,  Gnieral,  575. 
Printing,  395,  396. 
Probus  (Emperor),  346. 
Proconsuls,  202,  203,  308. 
Procopius,  287. 
Propcrtius,  232. 
Propraetors,  202,  203,  3o8. 
Proscriptions  (of  Sulla),  9xx;  do.  of  OcU- 

vius  and  Antony,  224. 
Protocenes,  i6x. 
Prouonon,  565. 
Provencal  language,  38x,  364. 
Provence,  28X. 
Prusias,  20a 
Prussia,  473-476.  489,   490.  49*.  49^,  Sat, 

522,  525,   527,  53*.  535.  536,  54a,  545t 
^     549-5^2,  553-564. 
Psammenitus,  32. 
Psammetichus,  3X. 
Ptoleroseus  (astronomer),  432. 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  58:    PtoL    I.  (Sotcr),   of 


fo^TiY 


do: 

(Philopat 
27.  133- 
Publicani,  the,  202, 


X3x:  do.  II.  ^Pluladelphus),  132; 
;.  (Euergetes;,  xj2,  133:  do.  IV. 
»ator),  X33;  do.  y.  (£piphanes). 


Publilius  Philo^  185;  do.  Volero,  183. 

Punjaub,  the,  X38. 

Pydina,  X23. 

Pyrrhus,  X36,  X37,  190^  X9X. 

Pythagoras,  X55. 

I^rthian  games,  149. 

236,  335. 
Hill,  X69. 

Rabelais,  405.  430w 

Racine,  463,  463. 

Radagaisus,  3561 

Radetzky,  Marshal,  537. 

Ramses.  30b 

Raphael,  439. 

Ratazzi,  549. 

Ratisbon,  356. 

Ravaillac,  4XX. 

Ravenna,  229,  286,  309,  364. 

Rawlinson,  42. 

Raymond  (of  Toulouse),  3x7,  3x9;  do.  VI. 

31X. 
Realists,  the,  359. 
Reformation,  400-404,  4x6. 
Rehoboam,  57. 
Reichstadt,  Duke  of,  524 
Rembrandt,  46X. 

Republicans,  Red  (France),  565-568. 
Requesens,  422. 
Reuchlin,  400. 
Revolution,   French  (X789),  478-500,   5»- 

53x;  do.   (X830),   512,  568:  do.  \j&4fii, 

533,  534i  537;  do.  11870).  558. 
Reynolds,  Sur  Joshua,  502. 
Rheims,  358. 

Rhine,  Confederation  of  the,  532. 
Rhodes,  64,  95,  XX9,  X36,  X4X,  X43,  332,  351 

425- 
Richard  I.  (of  England),  335,  326. 
Richelieu,  436,  437.  438-440.  44»,  469. 
Ricimer,  358. 
Riga,  348. 

Rio  Janeiro,  6ox,  603. 
Robert  of  Flanders,  3x7;  do.  of  Normandy, 

3x7;  do.  Guiscard  (the  Norman),  303, 

317,  350. 
Robespierre,  488,  49a.  494,  499- 
Rocheiaquelein,  ta,  495. 
Roderick  the  Goth,  393. 
Roger  Guiscaxd,  351. 
Rohlfs.  Mr.,  636. 
Roland  (the  mediaeval  hexo],  997;  Roland, 


Madame,  494,  497. 
Rolf  (or  RoUo)  fthe  N< 
RoUin,  Ledni,  534. 


orman),  309. 


Romance  languages,  88x,  383.  339. 

Roman  Empire,  325,  228,  ftc,  938.  &C., 
245,  &c,  247,  &c.,  353,  &c,  358,  &c 

Romanoffs  (of  Russia).  465- 

Romans  (ancient),  6;  Rome  (Republic),  X65. 
&c ;  Roman  deities,  X03,  X94;  roads, 
X93;  aqueducts,  904:  Gteiature,  905, 
906,  320,  227,  839-935;  dvil  law,  289, 

Rome  (the  city},  399-93X,  947,  956,  958, 986, 
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a97.  398,  307,  359,  405,  516.  5«S,  537, 
53®f  549' 

Romulus,  X94;  da  Augustulus  (Emperor), 
26Z. 

Rood,  von,  General,  550. 

Roficelin,  36a 

RosetU  stone,  97. 

Ross,  Sir  John,  630, 632;  do..  Sir  James,  633. 

Rossini,  590. 

Rotterdam,  424. 

Roum  (Sultanate  of),  314,  318,  334. 

Rouroania,  547,  571,  57a. 

Rousseau,  501,  5x0,  512. 

Rubens,  461. 

Rubicon,  the,  191,  9x9. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsbuxv  (Emperor  of  Ger- 
many), 368;  do.  IL,  433. 

Rurik,  464,  465. 

Russia,  303.  435, 464-473.  475.  517.  5a».  5*2. 
533.  525.  529.  539-543..  546.  547.  57©" 
IT^»  573.  630;  Russian  literature,  585. 

Rutihus,  a8^. 

Ruy  Diaz  (the  **Cid**),  339  (note),  364. 

Sabines,  X67,  z68,  273. 
Sasuntum,  197. 
SaHuiin,  335-327, 
Salamanca,  359. 
Salamis,  79. 

SalluSt,  997. 

Salvador,  St,  399. 

Salvius  Julianus,  94a. 

Samnites,  167,  188,  189,  190,  209. 

Samos,  89,  95,  X05,  ziow 

Samuel  (prophet),  56. 

Sanctuary  (nght  ot),  345. 

Sand,  Geoives,  584. 

Sand  with.  Dr.,  546. 

Sanscrit,  8,  29,  X50,  578,  579. 

Sapor  (of  Persia),  946. 

Sappho,  251. 

Saracens,  988,  989,  991,  992,  293,  294,  309, 

3x2,  33X,  ^93,  369. 
Sardinia  (the  uland),  64,  196,  107,  286,  349, 

399.  454:  da  Kingdom  of,   478,  5x5, 
„      516,  53«.  537,  538,  546.  547-549- 
Sardis,  70,  79,  73,  77,  207,  209. 
Sargon,  47,  57,  63,  69. 
Saul,  56. 
Savoy,  497, 449,  45 X,  454,  455.  478.  526, 532, 

547* 
Saxon  Emperors  (Germany),  300,  346. 
Saxons  (tnoe),  282,  297. 
Saxony  (Electorate  and  Kingdom  oO,  400, 

A02,  403,  475..  5M.  531.  55«.  55a.  564: 

do.  Crown-Prince  of:  see  FrancthGtr- 

man  War. 
Scandinavians,  280,  982,  302,  39a 
Schamhorst,  General,  535,  536. 
Schiller,  508. 
SchSffer.  395. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  359-362. 
Schdnbrunn,  521,  524. 
Schubert,  589. 
Schumann.  589. 
Schwarzenberg,  Prince,  526. 
Schweinfurtbt  Dr.,  636. 


Sdo,  54|. 

Scipio  [  Africanus  major),  298,  199,  207 ;  do. 

Afric.  minor,  900,  aox. 
Scoptas,  z6o. 
Scotists,  345,  36a 
Scotland,  403,  424. 
Scvthia,  72. 
Sebastopol,  546,  547. 
Sejanus,  239. 
Seleucidae,  the,  23^,  225. 
Seleucus  I.  (of  Syria),  231,  134. 
Selim  I.  (Sultan),  424. 
Selinus,  96. 
Seljuk.  294,  3x4. 
Semitic  race,  6,  7,  295,  288,  992. 
Seneca,  233. 
SennadieriD,  32,  47,  57. 
Senones  (Gauls),  x88,  X89,  29a 
Septimius  Severus  (Emperor),  245,  284. 
Septuagint,  59.  234. 
Serrano,  Marshal,  575,  576. 
Servia,  388,  540,  571,  572. 
Sesostns:  see  Ramses, 
Sestos,  73. 

Sevi^^,  Madame  de,  464. 
Sextius  (Roman  tribune  and  consul),  284, 

285. 
Sforza,  Francesco,  386. 
Shah  Jehan,  X7. 
Shalmaneser,  46;  do.  II.,  47 
Shepherd-kings  (Egypt):  see  Hyksos, 
Sheridan,  General:    see  American  Civil 

War. 
Sherman,  General:  see  A  mericanCrvil  War. 
Shinar.  42,  43. 
Shishak,  3a 
Sidly,  64,  96,  237,  249-244,  267,  296,  197, 

286,  302,  3SX,  386,  454,  532,  537,  53«» 

c.     549- 

Sicyon,  205,  238. 

Sidon,  32,  62,  63,  65. 

Sigismund  (Emperor),  355,  473. 

Sikanians,  267. 

Sikels,  167. 

Silistria,  54X. 

Simon,  St,  Due  de^  507;  St.  Simon,  the 

Communistic  writer,  565. 
Simonides,  xsx,  252. 
Sinope,  96. 
Sismondi,  583. 
Sixtus  IV.  (Pope),  425,  429. 
SkobelefT,  General,  57X 
Slavonians.  6,  8,  944,  379,  382,  995,  303, 

Smith,  Adam,  509. 
Smolensk,  525. 
Smyrna^  9s.  142. 

Sobieski,  John  (of  Poland),  456,  457. 
Socrates,  X55-X57. 

Soliman  (Sultan),  3x8,  388;  do.  1 1.,  425,  426. 
Solomon,  56. 
Solon,  203,  204,  252. 
Sophocles,  152. 
Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  595. 
Soult,  Marshal,  522. 

Spain  (ancient  and  mediaeval),  64,  196,  297, 
298,  900^  90X,  990,  999,  938,  942,  256, 
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a6o,  961,  979,  aSo,  a8x,  091,  993,  394, 

397,  30a,  351,  357,  36a;   do.  modern, 

376-378,  393.  397-399.  403.  406,  4". 

414,  4»S.  419-424.  444.  447.  449.  4SO. 

451.  454.  475,  477.  478,  524,  S^S*  573- 

576.  501—600. 
Sparta,  89,  941,  96,  08-xox,  xo6,  zo8,  *zo9, 

X15,  X20,  &c,  X38,  Z39. 
Spinoia,  459. 

Spires  (Speyer),  3x6,  356,  403. 
Spohr,  580. 
Spurius  Cassius,  xSa. 
Staei,  Madame  de,  584. 
States-general  (France},  369,  44a,  485. 
Steele,  501. 
Stein,  Baron.  535,  536. 
Steinmeu,  General,  555. 
Stephen  (Count  of  Chartres},  3x7;  do.  III. 

(Pope),  309. 
Stilicho,  355,  356. 
Stofflet,  495. 
Stoicism,  349,  35a 
StrasbuiK.  446,  448,  559,  563. 
Suabian  Emperors  (Germany),  366,  367. 
Suetonius,  335. 
Suevi,  355,  256. 
Suez  Canal,  546. 
Suleinum  F^sha,  573. 
Sulla,  aio,  2 XT. 
Sully,  Duke  of,  4x0^  4x1. 
Surenas,  316. 
Susa,  44,  73,  77,  xa8. 
Susarion,  153. 
SuMana,  33. 

Suwarrow  (or  "  Suwarof"),  47X,  473, 473, 5x7. 
Sweden,  379.  303,  347,  357,  387,  403,  438, 

434^37.  446,   449.   465.   467-47W,  47«. 
„      475,  5M,  523,  535. 
Swedenbor;;,  503. 
Swedish  literature,  586. 
Swift,  Dean,  50X. 

Switzerland,  370,  37X,  403,  436,  437,  437, 
„  ,  4^9,  519.  535.  53». 
Sybaris,  96,  X43. 
Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  433. 
Sylvester.  1 1.  (Pope),  34X. 
Syracuse,  96,  xx8,  x  43-144. 
Syria,  33,  130,  3xa,  3x5,  a86,  389^  39X,  3x4, 

320,  434,  5x6,  54»- 

Tacitus,  335. 

Tai-Mahal,  the,  17. 

TalUurd,  Marshal,  453,  453. 

Tallien,  493,  499. 

Tancred,  3x7,  3x9. 

Tann,  von  der.  General,  559:  see  France 

German  War. 
Tarentum,  96,  X37,  143,  X90,  X9X. 
Tartfa,  393. 
Tarik,  393. 
Tarshish,  56. 

Tartar  race,  5,  354,  393,  995,  387,  392,  464, 
^     46s.  47a. 
Tasman,  639. 
Tasso,  3x7,  4^3. 
Taylor.  President,  607,  608. 
Teesdale,  Colonel,  54& 


TegetthofT,  Admiral,  55X. 

Templars:  see  Knights  (mediaeval),  and 

338. 
Temple  Bar  (London),  333. 
Teniers,  461,  463. 
Terence,  306. 
Terpander,  x6a. 
Tertullian,  353. 
Tetzel,  400,  401. 

Teutonic  Knights:  see  Ktugkis  (mediaeval). 
Teutons  (race),  6    8,  357,  379:  da  tribe, 

309. 
Thales,  X54. 
Thaletas,  x63. 
Theatines,  the,  4x3. 
Thebes  (Egypt},  39,  30,  34;  do.  (Boeoda), 

xao,  X3X,  X33,  X33,  X35. 
Themistodes,  108,  109,  xxo,  zx3,  1x3. 
Theocritus,  xja. 
Theodoric,  357,  358,  380. 
Theodosian  Code,  38^ 
Theodosius  (Empeztur),  355. 
Theognis,  Z5x. 
Theseus,  xoz. 
Thespis,  X58. 
Thierry,  583. 
Thiers,  566,  568-570. 
*•  Thirty  Tyrants,*  the,  1x9,  xsC 
Thomists,  345,  36a 
Thou,  De,  43a 
Thuc)^dides,  1x7,  153. 
Thuni,  X43. 

Tilicrtui  (Emperor),  338,  939,  351. 
Tibiillti*.  332. 
Tibur  .TivoU),  943. 

TigliLth-Pil^ser  I.,  46,  47:  do.  II..  47,  57. 
Tigranci,  210. 
Tigri?.,  4,  7.  13.  43,  43. 
Tilly,  Couni,  434,  436, 
Timamhes.,  r6x. 
Tiinolcon,  1-43. 

Tluiur  the  lartar  (Tamerlane),  X7,  388. 
Tiryns,  9a 
Titian,  439. 

Titus  (Emperor),  60,  340,  34X. 
Tolosa  (Toulouse),  380,  30X,  3XX,  343,  354. 

358,  369- 
Torquatus  (Roman  Consul),  X89. 
Torquemada,  4x5,  4x6. 
Torstenson,  436. 
Toulon,  445,  495,  496,  498,  499. 
Tours,  56a 
Towns  (growth  of)  (in  Europe),  306,  307, 


.346.  347.  348,  349- 

[Emperor),  335,    .  .     .  .    _ 
Treatibs  (or  Peaces,  Alliances,  Conven- 


Trajan  (Emp^r),  335,  341,  943,  359. 


tions,  &C.):— 
Abo,  47a 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  446. 
Amiens,  5x8. 
AntalddaA,  74,  X90^  X40. 
Berlin,  543,  547,  553,  579. 
Brundusium,  994. 
Calmar,  Union  of,  387. 
Cambrai.  405. 
Campo  Fonnio,  5x6. 
Carlowits,  457.  47^     ^  , 
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Trbatibs,  %iQ.— continued. 
Cateau-Cajnbr6as,  406,  437. 
Catholic  League  (in  France),  408,  409; 

do.  (Germany),  434. 
Caudine  Forks,  189. 
Constance,  367,  373. 
Frankfort,  563. 
Grand  Alliance,  45X,  453. 
Holy  Alliance,  531,  533,  536,  539. 
Holy  League,  405. 
Uubertsburg,  476. 
Hunkiar-Skelessi,  541. 
Tassy,  47?.  476,  540. 
Kainardji,  471. 
Kiel,  47Z. 
London,  541. 
Ltmeville,  5x8. 
Nimeguen,  447,  448. 
Nystadt,  470. 
Pacification  of  Ghent,  43I. 
Paris,  547. 
Partition  Treaty,  First,  451:  do..  Second, 

Pasaarowitz,  476. 

Passau,  406,  434. 

Pilnitz,  49a 

Prague,  551. 

Presburg,  533. 

Pyrenees,  the,  444. 

Rastadt,  454. 

Ryswick,  449. 

Sui  Stefano,  573. 

Tilsit,  531. 

Triple  Alliance,  446,  447. 

Union  of  Utrecht,  433. 

Utrecht,  454,  477. 

Verdun,  399. 

Vienna,  534;  another,  550. 

Villafranca,  547. 

Washington,  633. 

Westphalia,  437.  474- 
Trebizond  (Empire  of),  337,  389. 
Trent,  Council  of,  416,  431. 
Treves  (Trier),  347,  3x6^  353. 
Tribonianvs,  385. 
Tribunes  (Roman),  x83. 
Tripoli  (in  Palestine),  331. 
Tripolitza,  543. 
Triumph  (Roman),  x8o. 
Triumvirate,  First,  3x4;  do.,  Second,  223- 

335. 
Trochu,Gen. ,  558:  stc  Franco-GermanlVar. 
Troubadours,  364. 
Troy,  91. 
Tunis,  33& 

Turenne,  437,  444,  446,  447. 
Turgot,  483,  484. 
Turkestan,  387. 

Turks  (and  Turkey),  379,  386,  394,  3x3,  314, 

318,  334,  336,   338,  387-389,  393,  434, 

435,  436,  454-457,  466.  471,  47«,  47^. 

5x6,  5x7,  539,  540-543.  546.  547,   553f 

^     570-573. 

Tuscany,  375,  4xx,  535,  S3x,  S37.  547- 
Tusculum,  337. 

Twelve  Tables  (Roman  laws),  X83. 
Tycho  Brahe,  432,  460, 


Tyler,  President,  607. 
Tyrants  (Greek),  X04,  Z05,  143,  143. 
Tyre,  56,  63,  63.  65,  136. 
Tyrrneni:  see  Etruscans. 
Tyztaeus,  Z5x. 

UllR,  53X. 

UlphOas,  354. 
Ulpianus,  284,  385. 
Umbrisms,  167,  X89,  190. 
Umbro-Sabeluans,  167. 
United  States,  604-637. 
Universities  (rise  of),  358,  359. 
Ur,  43. 

Urban  IL  (Pope),  3x5. 
Utica,  64,  195,  33X. 
Utredit,  423, 

Valenciennes,  430,  495. 

Valens  (Emperor),  355- 

Valentinian  I.  (Emperor),  354;  do.  IIL,  308. 

Valerian  (Emperor),  345,  353. 

Valerius,  X83. 

Valois  Kings  (France),  369,  370,  409. 

Vandals,  346,  347,  355,  356,  358,  359,  380, 

385. 
Vandyck,  461. 
Varennes,  489. 
Varro,  327. 
Varus,  336,  337. 
Vasa,  Gustavus,  428. 
Vasco  de  Gama,  391. 
Vauban,  445,  446. 
Vaudois:  see  iraldenses. 
Vcdas,  the,  t8,  150. 
Vef^a,  Lope  de,  463. 
Veu,  X67,  x88. 
Velasquez,  461. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  333. 
Vendue,  La,  405. 
Venddme,  Duke  of.  453,  454. 
Venezuela,  597,  598. 
Venice,  286^  323,  327,  350,  373,  374.  393,  405. 

42s.  429,  454.  455.  450,  457,  47^,  5*6. 
„     52'»  53\,  537.  538.  549.  55©,  55«. 
Vercmgetonx,  x8x,  2x7. 
Verdi,  591. 
Verdun,  3x6. 
Vergniaud^  491,  494. 
Vermandois  (Count  Hugh  of),  3x7. 
Versailles,  485. 

Vespasian  (Emperor),  240,  241. 
Victor  Amadeus  IL  (of  Savoy),  478;  Victor 

Emmanuel  (of  Sardinia  and  Italy),  538, 

_    547-549.575. 

Vienna,  455,  456,  ^66.  52X,  524,  539:  do. 

Congress  of  (First),  537:  do.  (Second), 

531,  nfi,  543- 
Vigny,  Alfred  de,  584. 
Villare,  Marshal,  453,  453. 
ViUeroy,  Marshal,  453,  453,  454. 
Virj;il,  X77,  333. 
Vinathus,  2ox. 
Visigoths,  254,  255,  256,  258,  380,  285,  292, 

994. 
Vitellius  (Emperor),  24a 
Vladimir  (of  Russia),  303,  464,  465.      ^ 
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Volateme,  167. 
Volsdans,  167,  x88. 
Volsmii,  167. 
Volla^  505. 
Voltau-e,  501,  503,  5ZZ. 

Wagner,  Richard,  589. 
Wafdenses,  354,  497. 
Wallachia^  541,  547. 
Wallenstein,  434-436. 
Walter  the  Penniless,  3x6. 
Wars  :  see  also  Napolton  :— 

Alexandrine  (of  Tulias  Caesar),  a«x 

American  Civil  War,  6ix-6ai. 

Austrian  Succession,  475. 

Austro-Prussian  (x866),  550,  551. 

Bohemian,  433-434- 

Caesar  and  Pompey  (Rome),  azQ-aaz. 

Crimean,  546^  547. 

Danish,  550. 

Franco-Austrian  (1859),  547- 

Franco-German,  553-564. 

Fronde,  the,  441. 

Hundred  Years*,  37a 

Lamian,  135. 

Marcomannic,  944. 

Marius  and  Sulla  (Rome),  210,  2zz. 

Mithridatic,  Fiist,  310;  Second,  a  10. 

Octavius  and  Antony  (Rome),  334,  225. 

Peloponnesian,  zz6-zz9. 

Peninsular,  523,  524. 

Persia  and  Greece,  72,  73,  zo7-iz2. 

Persia  and  Macedon,  125-128. 

Phocian  (or  Fi«  Sacred  War),  123. 

Punic  Wars,  195;  First  do.,  z<^,  197; 
Second  do.,  197-199,  201;  third  do., 
900. 

Rome  and  Macedon,  X99,  aoa 

Russo-Turkish,  570-572. 

Seven  Weeks';  see  Austro-PrHSsiam. 

S^ven  Years',  475,  476,  482. 

Social  (or  Marsic)  (of  Rome),  ^09. 

Spanish  Succession,  450-454. 

Sparta  and  Persia,  zao. 

Sparta  and  Thebes,  x3o-X32. 

Thirty  Years',  433-438. 

Vend^  La  (Fronch  Civil  War),  495,  496. 


Wanaw,  427,  472,  549. 

Washington,  George,  605. 

Watt,  James,  501. 

Weber,  588,  ^89. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  594,  527,  528. 

Werder,  von.   General,   559:   see  Framco- 

German  War. 
Westphalia,  522,  53X. 
Whitworth,  Lord,  5x9. 
Widif.  355. 
William  1.  (Emperor  of  Germany),  as  King 


:55a.  SS8- 

).  447.   449-45', 


of  Prussia,  5< 
William  III.  (< 

466. 

Williams,  General,  546. 
Wuidoelmann,  507. 
Windischgritz,  Prince,  539 
Wittenberjr,  400,  40Z. 
Wittgenstem,  General,  525. 
Worms,  3z6,  40s. 
Wrangel,  General.  436. 
Wurmser,  General,  516. 
WQrtcmberg,  403,  5aa.  53«.  55».  564. 

Xanthippe,  156. 
Xavier,  Francois,  4x2. 
Xenophon,  74.  Z53,  X54,  Z5S. 
Xerxes,  72,  73,  loo-xxx. 
Ximenes,  Cardinal,  377. 

York,  Duke  of  [George  lU.'s  son),  495,  496. 
Young,  Dr.,  27. 
Ypsilanti,  542. 

Zealand  (in  Holland),  4x7,  422,  423,  424. 
Zedekiah,  32,  57. 
Zend  (language),  68,  69. 
Zendavesta,  we,  69,  77,  zsa 

Zcnobia,  246. 
Zenodotus,  Z34. 
Zenibbabel,  58. 
Z«ixis,  z6z. 

Zollverein,  the  (Germany),  536. 
Zoroaster,  69.  75,  289. 
Zumalacarreguy,  574. 
Zwingli  (Zuingbus),  403. 
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